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INNOCUOUS LINGUISTIC INDECORUM A SEMANTIC 

BYWAY 

There can be no doubt, as the NED points, out, that Browning’s 
use of the plural form of a word ordinarily taboo in polite literature, 
as always in polite society, in Ptppu Passes, lY, ii, 96 Then, owls 
and bats,/ Cowls and twats ^ is a reflection of the lines in Vanity 
of Vanities (1660) They talk’t of his having a Cardinalls Hat,/ 
They^d send him as soon an Old Nuns Twat ” The word in ques- 
tion, riming in present English with what rather than as Brown 
mg’s lines would indicate, was commonly used for pudendum 
muliehre in the bawdy talk of schoolboys m my childhood, and may 
still be so used for all I know ^ Browning’s usage does more credit 

^ If Browning’s use of twat is, as Eric Partridge calls it, " the literary 
world’s worst * brick ”’ ( A Dictionary of Slang and JJnconvenUonal English, 
New Yoik, 1937, p 919), George Meredith’s use of vertep (i e ^^farteth”) 
in his parody of “ Sumer Is Icumen In ” in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
Chapter xxv, and his later use of the participial form verting m the same 
chapter, must surely run Browning a close second See in this connection 
E E Ericson, “Bullock Sterte>, Bucke Vertep,” MLN, mi (1938), 112- 
113, and the remonstrance of T C Hoepfner in Bxplicator, Hi (Dec 1944), 
18, as well as the contributions of Huntington Brown and J S Kenyon, 
ihid , III (Feb^ 1945), 34, and m (Mar 1945), 40, both of whom support 
Ericson and the 7YED Mr Hoepfner reentered the lists, ibid , iii (June 
1945), 59, still unconvinced 

In this connection, the brick ” dropped by Captain Marryat in Chapter 
XX of Peter Simple is worthy of mention “ O’Brien declared that he was 
a liar, and a cowardly f outre ” For further comment on fouti e, see mfra, 
note 13 It IS highly doubtful that the Puritan dandy, Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, had this passage in mind when he wrote, in a letter to the New 
York Mirror (18 April 1835) “Captain Marryat’s gross trash sells im- 
mensely about Wapping and Portsmouth,” a statement which was to 
precipitate the famous bloodless duel of Willis and Marryat 

®In some sections, I am informed, the word now denotes the buttocks of 
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to his breadth of reading than to his comprehension of the \ei- 
of venery G B Woods explains the word in a footnote to 
the Browning poem as “part of a nun’s gaib, corresponding to 
the cowl of a monk,” ^ which is almost certainly what Browning 
thought it meant * 

It is less easy to demonstrate how other verbal indecencies pene- 
trate mto the language of ordinary, informal speech, as twat may 
be said to have entered the language of polite liteiature in Brown- 
ing’s usage (though it has not, so far as I know, made any head- 
way) ^Frequently, I suspect, the mdecency is introduced as a 
daringly conscious double entente for the purpose ol “getting a 
laugh ” from the knowing, and is repeated and disseminated in all 
innocence by good, douce people. 

The semantic shift of piss, once synonymous with twat, to 
“ mouth, face ” may perhaps be so explained.® To decadent middle 

either sex, a somewhat meliorative development comparable, indeed identi- 
cal, to the moving rearward and loss of sexual dibcummation in fanny 
(cf Partridge, op ext, p 265), now a ‘‘cute” euphemism m the social 
Intel course of respectability Vice versa, taxi and aise (i c a,ss) seem to 
have shifted frontwards, though they frequently include the entiie female 
sacro pubic region — in a loose sense, of course (Cf the vulgar “piete of 

” and see C E Jones, “Chaucer’s Taxllynge Ynough/^ MLN, nil 

[1937], 670) 

^Poetry of the Yiotorxan Perxod (New York, 1930), p 189 
‘The late Professor B L Gildersleeve, who took a coubistently lofty 
moral stand on the subject of Browning, did not think the poet bo innocent, 
accusing him of frequent salacity {AJP, xxxi [1910], 488 489, s.X'ai 
[1911], 484) But worst of all is that “notorious word which smirches 
the skirt of Pippa Passes ” (xbxd , xxsn, 241 ) 

®A E Hutson, “Gaelic Loan Words in American,” Amerxean Speech, 
XXII (1947), 21, points out that puss, meaning “face,” is derived from 
Irish pus, meaning “mouth” Although this Gaelic etymology may ac- 
count for the introduction of the word in its innocent sense, there can be 
no doubt of its double associations for many as it is now used The em- 
barrassed titters and the uninhibited guffaws with which its use is likely 
to be greeted cannot be accounted for by any theory that it is thought of as 
a “ quaint ” Irish word 

I have long been tantalized by the possibility that puss in its venereal 
sense may have developed from purse with loss of preconsonantal r (no 
doubt quite early, because of the dental consonant which follows see A A, 
Hill, “Early Loss of [r] before Dentals,” PM LA, LV [1940], 308-359) cf! 
cuss, bust, fust (“first”), nuss (“nurse”) The labial consonant of 
course accounts for the N. E absence of unrounding of early [xj]— an un- 
rounding which on the contrary is usually to be heard in pussy (“fat”), 
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age the word still calls forth its earlier connotations, as is evidenced 
by the sniggers and the howls of ribald laughter which issue from 
the loudspeaker whenever the word is used, as it all too frequently 
IS, by so%’d%sarit comedians on the radio Nevertheless, this word 
with its anatomically altered meaning«may be said to have passed 
into ordinary slang, particularly in the phrase a sock in the puss/^ 
which, though somewhat crude, is felt to be in no way indecent 
Oony^ rabbit”) by a similar metonymic process, perhaps sup- 
ported by the suggestion of cunnus and its English equivalent 
{Quaere Was the author and illustrator of a book called Qountry 
Matters, published in 1937, aware of the outrageous paronomastic 
implications of the phiase as it is used in Hamlet, in, n, 123^), 
came to acquire, by 1591 at the latest, the same indecent signiflca 
tion as did pu$s{y) somewhat later Readers of Elizabethan drama 
will be perfectly familiar with the frequent playing upon the double 
meamng of this word (similar to the many ^okes involving the 
double meaning of firh in Early Modern English), which survives 

from pursy, which is quite another word Long-established sexuo-zoologieal 
analogy (Eng cony, mulkxn, merh%n, Er chat, angora, lapin, Lat porous, 
Gk xotpos, with its diminutives xoipiov and [In the Eatin and 

Greek terms is there a suggestion of Oriental depilation’3), would have 
provided semantic support for the phonological development For purse 
with yonic significance see Donne’s “Love’s Progress” {The Poems of 
John Donne, ed H J C Grierson [Oxford, 1912], i, 119, line 92), Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Little French Lawyer “ And put a good speed penny 
in my purse,/ That has been empty these twenty years” {Beaumont and 
Fletcher, ed A R Waller [Cambridge, 1906], in, 451) , the broadside song 
“The Turnep Ground” {ca 1720), printed in J S Farmer’s Merry Songs 
and Ballads (London, 1897), i, 224 “When gently down I Layd her, She 
Op’t a Purse as black as Coal, To hold my Com”, “A Pleasant New 
Ballad” (“Being a pleasant discouise between a country lass and a 
young tailor”), reprinted as from the Roaburghe Ballads in Poetioa 
Erotica, ed T R Smith (New York, 1927), pp 305-307, which uses similar 
metonymy m “ fringed bag,” as does Durf ey in his use of sack in the same 
sense See also Farmer and Henley’s Slang and Its Analogues, Past and 
Present (London, 1890-1904), ^ v “monosyllable” The NED fails to 
give this meaning of purse, but lists equally appropriate uses of the word 
with the meaning “ scrotum ” 

®The historical pronunciation is indicated by the spelling cunny Ac- 
cording to the NED, “It is possible that the desire to avoid certain 
vulgar associations with the word in the cunny form, may have contributed 
to the preference for a different pronunciation in reading the Scriptures 
Walker knew only the cunny pronunciation. Smart (1836) says 'it is 
familiarly pronounced cunny,’ but cdny is 'proper for solemn reading”* 
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with its historical prominciation in the schoolboy expression cunny- 
thumbed (''having the fist closed with the thumb turned iinuird 
under the fingers '0. "^^sed m the game of marbles ^ 

The woid ballock (0 E bealluc " testicle its ^a^lant 
bollock, IS archaic, in metropolitan usage at least, save in the phiase 
ballocks up, variously spelled, in which it is employed frequently, 
not to say usually, with no sense of its original significanc’e and 
hence with no idea of impropriety ® Much more common is ball up, 
with identical present meaning ("disarrange, put out of order 
confuse, disconcert, thwart,’^ etc ), which the NED (Supplement) 
labels "U S'' and defines as "clog"’' or "become clogged," pie- 
sumably with balls (of snow, clay, etc ), with the statement that 
the expression is also used figuratively This may be so, but it 
seems to me highly likely that ball up and ballocls (bollocks) up 
are merely formal variants The British balls-up, labeled " low " 
by Partridge, (op, cvt , s.v), is unquestionably the same Othei- 
wise, the similarity in form and the identity m meaning taken to- 

'^Not in the DAB, though the term tv as perfectly familiar to me as a boy 
The English Dialect Dictionary records both cun7iy finga ed and cunny 
thumbed 

® Barnacle Bill the Sailor, a sort of nautical Paul Bunyan, was Balloeky 
Bill m the original ballad commemorating his adventures, usually amorous 
and on a scale in keeping with his original name The popular song hear! 
a few years back was presumably a bowdlerized version of this ballad, with 
toning down of sub3ect matter similar to the toning down of the heroes 
name, which would have been a bit too bald to fool anybody No such 
feeling, however, attaches to ballocks up A young woman of unimpeach 
able modesty shocked her elderly uncle when, employing the phrase as 
learned from his own lips, she remarked to him that circumstances had 
occurred to “ballocks up” certain of her plans In Arthur Kober’s 
“Dilemma in the Bronx” {New Yorker, 7 Sept 1946), Mac (n6 Max), who 
IS of the essence of refinement and much given to euphemism — ^witness his 
delicacy in referring to his “kidney condition "—writes to Billie (n^e 
Bella) Gross of his regret that World War II had come along to “bollix” 
everything up (p 32) Conscious that the word is not quite standard 
English, he primly puts it within quotation marks The word, with the 
spelling boluB, is to be found in the presumably chaste pages of a periodical 
known as The Family Circle (5 April 1946), according to an inquiry as to 
Its meaning in “Miscellany,” American Speech, xxii (1947), 158, where it 
is “ surmised to be of recent origin ” 

® The use of the plural form of the noun is unquestionably responsible 
for the lowly transatlantic status of the phrase Ball, like breast, is likely 
to become indelicate with pluralization 
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gether must be accounted a truly remarkable coincidence. In any 
ease, there can be no doubt of the original indelicacy of ballochs upj 
which, with the obsolescence of lalloclcy has passed into fairly 
general familiar use 

A similar contempt for the appurtenances of sex — a contempt 
more apparent than real, and manifesting itself largely in linguistic 
behavior — ^is indicated by the now uninhibited use of nuts as an 
exclamation of disgust or disparagement and in the phrase Nuts 
to you (it) As Mr Mencken points out, when the word in this 
application came into general use, “ its etymology must have been 
apparent to everyone old enough to vote, yet it seems to have met 
with no opposition from guardians of the national morals For 
a while the word was euphemized to nerts, which fooled nobody , but 
this flimsily disguised form is now quite old-fashioned. Balls^ used 
in exactly the same way, has not fared so well socially it is dis- 
tinctly ^^low on either side of the Atlantic. Whereas the American 
co-ed, or even her maiden aunt, may unblushingly hiss, Nuts to 
you ’ taboo continues to operate against its British equivalent, 
Balls to you ^ Incidentally, it is 3 ust possible that the familiar 
boloney {baloney, balony), popularized by the late Alfied E Smith, 
IS also an example of unconscious obseemty, if, as Partridge {oy 
cvt , s V boloney believes, the word had originally nothing to 
do with Bologna sausages, but is derived from Gipsy pelone 
testicles Be that as it may, thafs all boloney is exactly 

The word hallook is not listed m any of its forms in Berrey and Van 
den Bark’s American Thesaurus of Slang (New York, 1945), Harold Went- 
worth’s American Dialect Dictionary (New York, 1944), or Farmer and 
Henley’s Slang and Its Analogues All "commercial” dictionaries save 
Wehster^s New International omit it, perhaps because it is felt to be 
obsolete, perhaps pudoris causa Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary lists 
the compounds halach'handed^ hoUocJcy-’anded (" left-handed,” hence 
"clumsy”) and the derivative 6 {lolloohy) ("left-handed”) Bal- 
lochs up IS recorded in none of the dictionaries consulted 

The American Language (4th ed , New York, 1936), p 300 
Despite its widespread distribution and apparent respectability, the 
word may not be heard in the cinema In 1941, Will Hays, then head of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc , included 
it among a list of words to be omitted from all pictures It may, however, 
be used in the sense of "crazy” Presumably Mr Hays’s successor has 
not rescinded this order, for, in a long career of movie-gomg, I do not re- 
collect a single occasion when my ears were sullied with the word in the 
sense under discussion 
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the equiYalent m meaning of British "'that's all balls'' (pimtable 
in England since 1931, but held to be obscene in 1929) 

The familiar expressions not to give a fig for something (some- 
body)/' '"not woith a fig/' and "a fig for it’ " all fieel> used 
in polite society and in polite liteiature as vi ell— had originally, it 
IS to be suspected, an obscene signification, fig being in the begin- 
ning used not meiely as a sjmbol of valuelessncss, but as a symbol 
of obscenity, as in similar expressions never heard m mixed com- 
pany and implying the same indifference to or contempt foi some- 
thing or somebody held to be of no worth — again the denigration of 
sex, which may be considered almost a minor linguistic phenomenon 
According to the NED, fig is used as " a type of an^dhing small, 
valueless, or contemptible" from ca 1400, Although the word 
does not occur in English with manifestly sexual connotation until 
1579, according to the same authority (i e as the equi\alent of its 
use in Prench /atre la figue, meaning to make the indecently in- 
sulting gesture of thrusting the thumb between two of the closed 
fingers, with biting the thumb, as in the opening scene of Romeo 
md Juhet, a less obviously indelicate variation)/®’" I think that it 
IS not straining the imagination too much to suspect that the sexual 
significance of the word, as well as the accompanying gesture, were 
known in England long before that date. In all the eailier uses 
of fig cited by the NED, in which the woid is presumably used as 
" a type of anything small, valueless, or contemptible," the alter- 
native indecent meaning might well be present 

Cf PistoFs " A footre [i e f outre} for the world and worldlings base ’ ” 
and "A footre for tbine office ’ ” {2 ffenry IV, v, ni, 103 and 121) The 
NWD chastely refrains from defining the word, listed under f outre, f outer, 
from 0 f outre (Lat futuere), also the source of Sir Richard Burton*s 
verb f utter Except in Burton’s coinage, the infinitive is used substantively 
in English, both as a symbol of worthlessness, as in Shakespeare’s use, and 
as a contemptuous appellation, as in Marryat’s doubtless innocent use, cited 
supra, note 1 

It is just possible that the exclamatory (Oh) foot^ (“pshaw’ ”) is a 
survival of some such phrase as “ a foutre for it» ” The NED labels obsolete 
this use of foot as an oath or exclamation, which it derives from “ Chiist’s 
foot’ ” by way of “’s foot! " but I have frequently heard it as a sort of 
girl’s boarding-school profanity, though not very recently In any case, 
it was by no means obsolete fifteen or twenty years ago 

Cf Italian fico and Spanish figo, used also in Early Modern English, 
both occurring in Shakespeare along with English fig in this meaning 
[Henry 7, nx, vi, 60, %Ud, m, vi, 62, tbtd,, xv, i, 60, 2 Henry IV, v, iii, 
121, Mert^ W'bves, i, iii, 31) 
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The vowel of the first syllable of shitepolce has perhaps tended to 
becloud its scatological origin At any rate, it is certain that the 
ladies of our grandmothers^ generation had no idea of the signifi- 
cance of the word when they used it jocularly and endearingly to 
their children and grandchildren as the equivalent of little rascal 
Bugger ([bAgar] and, more frequently m American English 
[huger]), one of the most unprintable words in British Enghsh,^^ 
was, and doubtless still is, used by unsuspecting souls who would be 
appalled if they knew its origin and its present meaning in stand- 
ard British English (though dialectally it is, as in American Eng- 
lish, simply the equivalent of chap,^^ fellow cf Erench hougre^ 
with precisely the same status) 

Feist (also fice^ fist [faist], phyce, ftse^ fiste, faust) has long 
been a perfectly proper designation for a small, worthless cur m 
American English, whence the adjective feisty, sometimes applied 
to a restless, troublesome, fussy child The noun, originally 
meaning flatus ventns^^ (as opposed to crepitus ventris^^), 
actually denoted a frequent failing of dogs not usually referred to 
coram pulhco But its original meaning has become quite obsolete, 
as also in the related fizz, fizzle, and foist A similar gastric meta- 
phor is evident in peter out (Fr peter), the equivalent of fizzle out. 
It is to be wondered how many who quote Hamlet^s Hoist with his 
own petar(d) are aware of the coarse joke in the etymology of 
petard, or, for that matter, whether Shakespeare was himself aware 
of it Petard as a military or pyrotechmcal term would seem to 
have no indecent connotations in Modern French Petarade with 
its literal meaning is of course low in that language, but, for all 
I can discover, apparently perfectly proper as a military term for 
useless cannonade similarly, pet-denuonne (^^ apple fritter”) 
and pet-en-fair'^^ (^^ short morning gown^^), yet French verbal 
delicacy prefers impasse to cul-de-sac, vespasienne to pmoir. 

But there is really no need of multiplying examples. Enough has 

Actionable in British English until 1934, according to Partridge, op 

ott , s V 

For other applications, see Phyllis J Nixon, A Otlossa/ry of Virgmia 
Words i Publication of the American Dialect Society, Number 5 (May 1946) , 

p 21 

For an amusingly fanciful etymology of this expression, see the chapter 
‘'The Pet en TAir^^ m the continuation of Sterne's Sentimental Journey 
by John Hall Stephenson ("Eugenius”) (New-York, 1795, pp 281-282) 
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been written to demonstrate a minor aspect of linguistic behavior 
which has not, so far as I know, been pointed out befoie the 
unwitting indecency of respectability It will be noted that 
euphemisip is not involved, as it is in such expressions as ^^hoise- 
feathers,^' bull (or b. s s o b S 0 L (explained as 

short of luck 5 many -fu words of army slang, the full, 
unmutilated form is uncompromisingly and unhesitatingly em- 
ployed, frequently by a class of speakers who are, when they are 
actually conscious of verbal indelicacy, highly intolerant of it, 
people jho are indignant at any literature which employs words 
connected with sex or excretion with which they happen to be 
familiar They are, as has been said, good, sweet people for the 
most part, who are sometimes more offended at verbal indecency 
when they recognize it as such than at downright immoral conduct, 
like the old gentleman who objected to Joyce^s Ulysses^ not because 
of what the people in the story did, but because of certain words 
they used There is, as we have seen, a largish class of verbal 
indelicacies, including some of those discussed in this paper, which 
have undergone a toning-down or a complete loss of their original 
content, these are freely and undisguisedly used in all innocence 
by speakers who are, when aware of the slightest hint of verbal im- 
propriety, careful to avoid it at all costs The cream of the jest is, 
that those who would wear fig-leaves on their lips should be unin- 
tentionally guilty of even a limited use of words and phrases as 
shocking a few generations ago as would be much of the fireside and 
dinner-table talk at the great houses of Elizabethan England or, for 
that matter, of Colonial Virginia, were we privileged miraculously 
to hear it 

Thomas Pyles 

Um<oers%ty of Flonda 


See H It Mencken, The Amertcan Language Supplement One (New 
York, 1945), p 657 

was esplamed to “Mom” as “situation normal— all fouled up,” 
but G I Joe knew perfectly well what the italicized word really stood for 
Euphemism is here mvolved, in both the word itself and the bowdlerized 
phrase See J A Fleece, “Words in -Fu,” Amenom Speech, xxi (1946), 
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MANLY^S MARGINAL NOTES ON THE ^ PIERS 
PLOWMAN^ CONTEOVEESY 

In 1910, after four years of study and dispute, John M. Manly 
ceased to champion his hypothesis of the multiple authorship of 
P%e'is Plowman, at least in print Apparently R W Chambers’ 
first articles ^ convinced him that none of the arguments he planned 
to elaborate ^ could be pressed home until a satisfactory critical text 
became available And no such text appeared during his lifetime.® 
The controversy has been prolonged for decades, however, by prota- 
gonists of the ^ multiple authorship ’ hypothesis who did not realize 
as keenly as Manly the impossibility of counteiing the arguments 
by Chambers and his followeis, who had access to the files on which 
the critical text is being based 

But there is reason to believe that, in spite of Manly’s decision 
to withdraw from the controversy, his beliefs remained unshaken 
and his interest never abated even under the immense burden of 
the Canterbuiy Tales pio^ect One stiiking source of evidence is 
the maiginalia in his personal copy of Bright’s New Light on 
^Pieis Plowman,^ 1928, especially in Chambers’ preface to that 
work ^ The marginal notes, in his distinctive vertical handwriting, 
do not seem extensive, except in contrast with the sparseness of his 
marginal comments on other books he possessed,® but they are cer- 
tainly positive enough to reflect his attitude 

It may have seemed to Manly that, as he waited for the critical 
text, the tiaditional view of the authorship of Piers Plowman was 
regaining its dominance, almost by default ® If so, we may credit 

W Chambers and J H G- Grattan, “The Text of F%ers Plowman 
The A-Text” MLR, iv (1909 ), 357 ff , R W Chambers, “The Authorship 
of Piers Plowman, MLR, v (1910), Iff 

M Manly, “The Lost Leaf of Piers the Plowman,^' MP, in (1906), 
360 

® In fact, it has been indefinitely postponed cf G R Coffman, “ The 
Present State of a Ciitical Edition of Piers Plowman, Bpeculum, xx 
(1945), 482 83 

*A H Btight, New Light on ^ Piers Plowman* (London, 1928) 

®An examination of hundreds of his books (now in the University of 
Chicago Libiaiy) underlies this asseition 

® Judging by the scholarship of the past decade, I feel his fears have been 
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him with pardonable asperity in his comments whenever Chambers 
rhetorically puts words in the mouths of his opponents to the im- 
plication in Chambers' '' no one has yet denied the unity of author- 
ship of all this section (Al)/' he responds, No one wishes to deny 
this " At another point Chambers writes '' But the supporters of 
multiple authorship may reply there were several authors, one born 
eight miles west from Malvern Hills (at Ledbury, if Mr Bright 
will have it so), another born at Cleobury ", Manly undeilines maij 
and adds, They do not " ® Elsewhere Manly challenges Chambers 
to cite a point where the proponents of multiple authorship argue 
from the double identification of the author (William Langland vs 
the son of Stacy de Rokayle) that there are two authors, or argue 
that it is improbable for a son of Stacy to take a name not con- 
nected with the family ^ Chambers' it is not always realized that 
this version of the poem (A-text) is incomplete " calls forth the 
comment, Always realized by us." 

One of the arguments Chambers advanced reminded Manly 
of a basic desideratum of his Chaucer investigation early versions 
of the various poems When Chambers argues “ if A2 were an 
addition made at another time by another person, copies of Al 
would have got around without a sequel," for its circulation in an 
earlier form could not be stopped," Manly answers We have no 
copies of the earlier versions of Chaucer's tales " Although some 
of the Canterbury tales were in circulation before Chaucer con- 
ceived the work itself, Manly's a forUon argument seems weak un- 
less he also felt that a principle of manuscript preservation was 
involved — specifically, that complete works tend to force fragmen- 
tary units out of circulation (Considerably less relevant is the 


3 ustified, e g, the change in attitude expressed by T P Dunning, ‘'Lang- 
land and the Salvation of the Heathen,” MeS Aev, xn (1943), 45 fn But 
Manly probably wrote these particular comments at a time when many 
scholars were impressed with the arguments for multiple authorship ad- 
vanced by Mabel Day, “ The Revisions of P%ers Plowman/^ MLR, XXin 
(1928), Iff 

^Bright, p 12 Uhtd, p 25 

24 14 

M Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of the Cmte'^hury Tales 
(Chicago, 1940), n, 495-514 
Bright, p 16 

In MLR, VI, 306 9, R W Chambers took cognizance of this difSculty 
as he stated his position in greater detail 
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comment on Chambers" continuation of the same argument that 
copies of Al would have survived , the accompanymg note is . But 
A2 IS professedly a continuation, meamngless without Al 

Twice Manly questions statements that the three versions are 
alike in their sources^ particularly m having an ^^extraordinary 
fondness "" for the psalter But his primary concern throughout 
the article is with the arguments bearing on the relative character- 
istics of the three versions Not only does he deny that the search 
for Do-wely Do-let, and Do-lest follows a closely ordered scheme/^ 
but when Chambers says that compared to A, B is equally clear/" 
Manly retorts ^^He is not, and no one thought he was until it 
became necessary in controversy To the assertion, again bolstered 
by the belief m single authorship, that ^^this B-continuation is 
emphatically an example of ^organized and consecutive think- 
ing/"" Manly repeats what he had said frequently in his earlier 
articles It cannot be stated in detail "" Elsewhere he expresses 
the converse of that premise, when Bright says that P%ers Floii}- 
man in general ^^is not a clear-cut, coherent document,"" Manly 
notes But Al is clear-cut and coherent "" 

Finally, he hit upon an admission, appearing for the first time in 
Chambers,^® which he might have used as an opening wedge had he 
returned to the controversy And no evidence for multiple author- 
ship that will enduce scrutiny has yet been produced, although C 
IS probably much interpolated "" If these interpolations are at a 
point where textual recension cannot eliminate them, at least a 
reviser (author) for C must be accepted But in general, the indi- 
cations are that any new publication by Manly would have followed 
the same lines of argument as before, with the addition of whatever 

Bright, p 16 Manly must have misread the copy 
Ib%d , p 23 For contradictory evidence, cf Chambeis, MLBj xiv, 135- 
38 and W W Skeat, BETS, xviii, xiv 
Bright, p 14 

p 19 Explicit statements about the relative clarity cannot 
be found, but Manly's point is implied , e g , W C Hazlitt, ed , Wa/rton^s 
History of English Poetryj li, 245 
Bright, p 19 
Bright, p 29 

®®In Man^s Unconquerable Mind (London, 1939), p 167, Chambers re- 
peats this admission 
Bright, p 23 
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tie new text would have permitted him to salvage from his elaborate 
compilations of data on the vocabulary, style and dialects of the 
three versions 

Theodorb a Stroud 

Drake TJmversity 


THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE 

Mr Bernard I Duffey has written at some length on Chaucer’s 
art and mtention in writing MLT ^ The older critics, he says, laid 
emphasis on ^^its sincerity of expression and genuine emotional 
appeal/’ later critics on its conventionality and even artificiality, 
and he himself on Chaucer’s efforts mainly toward producing a 
sentimental tale ” of somewhat popular interest and suited to the 
bourgeois taste of the Man of Law. Some of this may bear looking 
into 

MLT has provoked divergent critical opinions. Mr Duffey does 
not canvas all their variety, nor does he include Miss Schlauch’s 
view (in Sources md Analogues, 1941) that the result of Chaucer’s 
additions to his source was to infuse into the quaint, traditional 
plot the pathos of sentiment and suffering human beings , to elevate 
what was dead and conventional into the realm of art” Which 
places Miss Schlauch among the older critics The theory of Skeat 
and others that MLT was written before the ^ Canterbury period ’ 
and afterwards revised has now been generally rejected by the 
scholars in favor of a date c 1390 This latter view is based on 
arguments, reasonable but not altogether convincing, from the rela- 
tion of MLT to Gower and the He Contemptu Mund^ But the real 
^critical problem’ of the poem is why at any date (unless very 
early) Chaucer should have occupied himself with such a crude 
implausible tale. The solution must of course remain speculative 

There is no necessary reason for supposing that whatever its date 
MLT was written for the Canterbury Tales , but if it was it could 
have been made suitable for the Prioress or the Parson, or even the 
Plowman or the Second Nun Nothing helpful can be gleaned from 
the present Introduction to the tale (which is a mare’s nest of con- 
fusing and conflicting details) , nor from the Epilogue, in which the 

1 The Intention and Art of ^ The Man of Law’s Tale/ ” ELH, xxv 
(1947), 181 ff 
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Parson is called upon to follow If then one regards MLT by itself, 
just what sort of piece is it ^ Clearly it is an edifying story of a 
Christian woman^s suffering, patience, and triumph It is of course 
not hagiographic m the strict sense, but it has hagiogjaphic ele- 
ments if not borrowings In what spirit did Chaucer attack such 
^ material I should like to suggest a tentative answer that 
Chaucer approached it in a spirit midway between what you might 
call low seriousness and levity His generally ironic attitude would 
recognize the absurdities of the tale, his naturally mediseval atti- 
tude would not wholly condemn it, since no author i§ wholly 
detached from the spirit of his age. To rework such crude popular 
material and see what could be done with it might well seem 
amusing. 

The evidences of this view are of three sorts 1 the addition of 
scriptural and astrological matter to help account for the improba- 
bilities of the plot , 2 the rhetorical outbursts, which are not unlike 
those of the HPT , and 3 the human and humorous touches, some 
of them really moving and some of them slightly cynical 

The first stand out and have always been recognized the stars, 
190 ff , the 0 Mars,^^ 294 ff , the " 0 Satan,” 365 ff , Satan again, 
582 ff , Daniel and Jonah, 470 ff , David and Judith, 932 ff But 
some of these, namely the 0 Mars,” 0 Satan,” and the David 
and Judith are delivered with ihetorical gusto and belong also with 
the second sort of evidence. To them should be added the brief 

God hym see^ ” (1^6) ^^How, faire Custance, almyghty God 
thee gyde’” (245), and emphasis on the ^^roialtee At manage” 
(701 ff ) , and particularly the more explosive rhetoric of sow- 
danesse, . . . thou Semyrame” (358 ff), Allas, Custance, thou 
hast no champioun” (631 ff ), the 0 messager ” and 0 Done- 
gild” stanzas (771ff ), and *^^0 foule lust” (925 ff). All these 
together produce a very striking effect In an obviously humorous 
setting like HPT they would be recognized for what they are, in 
their own setting they require only a little imagination to give them 
their proper value 

The third sort of evidence is more difficult to appreciate and to 
explicate Some of the small human and humorous touches are, like 
the scriptural and astrological passages, designed to relieve the story 
of part of its unconvincingness (This is truer for us, of course, 
than for many of Chaucer^s first readers, for whom a story was good 
if the moral was good But Chaucer was both a mediseval and an 
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aitist) Eor example, Custanee’s prayer (449 ff), which is quite 
genuine, the “pale face” stanza, which every reader feels to be one 
of the finest in the poem, and the long added passage (885 ff ) of 
piety and __ tender pathos, with its pietty lealism of the squalling 
infant (866) Perhaps with, these should be put the tuo oi thiec 
historical allusions But beside them, inconspicuous yet not to be 
overlooked, are the openly cynical points The bemi-diinactic “ And 
thus hath Cnst ymaad Oustance a queene” (693) might bo put 
down as merely a lapse of taste — from the modern point of view 
But the parenthesis desciibing Satan as still oveithrown and 
“boond*’ by Our Lord (634) is either extremely naive or outiight 
sarcastic, particularly in view of the Satanic influence oier 
Custance’s hfe explicitly declared in 365 ff , 583 ff It will hardly 
do to call it conventional in this context Then there are the notes 
of specific levity, so characteristic of Chaucer — 

I may nat telle hir wo until to morwe, 

I am so wery for to speke of soiwe ( 1070 f ) 

and the omission of Mannees lyf ” because I here it noght m 
mynde (1127) There is the reticence of Cnstance about hei past 
(524fiE5 972 f ) (however it may be explained as vestigial to the 
lost incest motif), in one instance not above suspicion of falsehood 
The delay of more than nine years by Custance^s father before he 
decided to avenge his daughter, and the delay of more than fi\ c yeaib 
before AUa repents the killing of his mother, aie passed over in 
pregnant silence, and similarly the accumulation of coineideneofe at 
the end is left to speak for itself. But nothing could equal the bad 
taste on Chaucer^s part of the gratuitous reference to connubiality 
of even the holiest of women (a whole stanza of it, 708 fE ) he 
meant the poem to be read with high seriousness. 

ISTow these last are points which nobody will accept readily 
Though Chaucer has a name for being humorous, and it is dangerous 
to overlook the humorous potentialities everywhere in his work, 
readers never like to have humor revealed to them, and when one 
does reveal it they are inclined to resent the implication and reject 
the humor But all I ask is that some concession be made in this 
piece to the possibility that Chaucer appeased his own sense of the 
ridiculous in his story while at the same time he made the most of 
its piety and pathos Such ambivalence is of the Chaucerian essence. 

Paull P Baum 


Duke Umvemty 
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DE JOHNSON ON DE HILL 

In his strictures upon his contemporaries. Dr Johnson was no 
less impressive when he was wrong than when he was light Fur- 
ther, he was equally quotable A good instance of Johnson in 
pontifical error appears in his characterization of Dr John Hill, a 
gentleman whose deserved reputation was sufficiently bad in fact 
to need none of the gilding of defamatory fiction 

Hill IS probably best remembered now as the sub3ect of GarncFs 
epigram 

For Farces and Physic his equal there scarce is. 

His Farces are Physic, his Physic a Farce is ^ 

Or perhaps as the “ Pimp ^ Poet ^ Puffer ^ ^ Pothecary ’ Player ^ 
of SmarPs Hillmdy which is a full-length traduction of the doctor. 
This IS unfortunate because, though Hill was a vain, mercenary^ 
sometimes dishonest social-climber, though he did on occasion write 
trash, though he was not averse to profiting by quackery, it is quite 
misleading to sum him up as an apothecary, hackwriter, and 
scurrilous pamphleteer who closed his life by becoming a quack 
doctor ® For he was also a scientist, who introduced the Lmnaean 
system of classification to England, ® who wrote works such as the 
Bntish Eerhaly^ General Natural History,^ The Construction of 

^Boswell, Ltfe of Johnson^ ed G B Hill, Oxford, 1887, n, 38 
® Chamber's Cyclopaedia of English Literature, London, 1927, n, 424 
®In 1751. See T G Hill, Mahers of British Botany, ed F W Oliver, 
Cambridge, 1913, p 101 Because liis work was more exact (and perhaps 
because he was a Fellow of the Royal Society — ^which Hill had bitterly at- 
tacked), William Hudson sometimes is given credit for the establishment 
of Lmnaean principles of botany in England” But Hill, whose attitude 
toward the Lmnaean system was both critical and laudatory, anticipated 
Hudson by eleven years Peter Collins wrote to Linnaeus " Dr Hill is 
publishing a history of plants, of which I send you a specimen As he 
proceeds through the genuses, he criticizes your method, but not like the 
foul-mouthed Germans He treats you like an Englishman, with decency 
and good manners, and although we cannot agree in all points, for no 
system can be perfect, yet we honor and esteem you” {A Selection of the 
Correspondence of Linnaeus, ed James E Smith, London, 1821, i, 38 9) 
work of considerable originality our eaihest post Lmnaean 
authority for Yalerianella, Linaria, Nymphoides, etc ” ( Ellison Hawks 
and G S Boulger, Pioneers of Plant Study, New York, 1928, p 256 ) 

®This IS a three volume work published between 1748 52, which Von 
Haller recognized ''as a work of infinite labor and great utility” (see 
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Timber, ^ The Sleep of Plants,^ and The Vegetable System,^ which 
are not to be fobbed oflE as hackwriting, and who was one of the 
foremost microscopists of his time This is a side of the man 
scarcely touched upon by such writers as Cross, Jensen, Baker, Hill, 
and others, who have noticed him only as his activities mfimged 
upon those of Fielding, Garrick, Smart, and Johnson, and who seem, 
in general, to have come to evaluations of him suspiciously similar 
to those their heroes held The instance of character-distortion at 
hand may not seem a ma^or one, though it is certainly not to be 
called minor, but it will serve very well to suggest the possibility 
that Hill has suffered other similar misrepresentations at the hands 
of biographers of his contemporaries 

Curiously, Dr Johnson^s criticism dealt specifically with Hill as 
microscopist It was delivered during his famous piivate meeting 
with the King, at Buckingham House, in 1767. In the course of 
the conversation the King asked him what he thought of Hill 

Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious man, but had no veracity, and 
immediately mentioned, as an instance of it, an assertion of that writer, 
that he had seen objects magnified to a much gi eater degree by using thiee 
or four microscopes at a time, than by using one ‘ Now, (added Johnson,) 
everyone acq^uainted with microscopes knows, that the more of them he 
looks through, the less the object will appear’ ‘Why, (replied the King,) 
this IS not only telling an untruth, but telling it clumsily , for, if that be 
the case, everyone who can look through a microscope will be able to 
detect him ’ 

‘I now, (said Johnson to hia friends when relating what had passed) 
began to consider that I was depreciating this man in the estimation of his 
Sovereign, and thought it was time for me to say something that might be 


L L Woodruff, “The Versatile Sir John Hill, M D.,” The American 
Naturalisty lx, September, 1926, 428) It was the second volume of this 
work which introduced the Linnaean system of classification to England, 
the third volume, says Woodruff, “is noteworthy because it is the first 
work of the kind to mclude accounts of the several classes of Animalcules, 
visible only by the assistance of microscopes ” ( loo cit ) 

® “ Contains good investigations respecting the structure of wood, as 
also respecting the effects of the absorption of coloured fluids, — and it is 
adorned with good plates ” (A P Decandolle and K Sprengel, Mements 
of the Philosophy of Plants, trans from German, Edinburgh, 1821, p 321), 
See T, J Hill, op cit , pp 96-100 

® A work of twenty-six volumes, including sixteen hundred plates, under- 
taken by Hill under the patronage of Lord Bute and produced between 1769- 
1775 For this work, the King of Sweden made Hill, as he had earlier done 
Linnaeus, Knight of the Polar Star 
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more favourable * He added, therefore, that Hr Hill was, notwithstanding, 
a very curious observer, and if he would have been contented to tell the 
world no more than he knew, he might have been a very considerable man, 
and needed not to have recourse to such mean expedients to raise his 
reputation ® 

How much the King and Johnson knew about microscopy is 
open to question^ though it is to be assumed that each of them had 
toyed with the microscope. Only a year before, George Adams 
had published his celebrated work on Globes for which Johnson 
wrote the dedication to the King, ^^and for so doing received a 
present of very curious meteorological instruments of a n§w and 
ingenious construction^^ And in 1761 Adams had made a silver 
microscope, very elaborately ornamented, which his Majesty may 
have enjoyed playing with 

But it IS improbable that either of them was as skilled with the 
instrument as Hill, of whom it has been said that he ^'was an 
expert with the microscope, probably second to none in England at 
the time He used it constantly, wrote much about his dis- 
coveries, and even made some efforts toward improvement George 
Adams (son of the Adams previously mentioned) included in the 
bibliography of his Essays on the Microscope^ six of HilFs works 
and said Dr. Hill and Mr Custand now endeavoured to bring 
back the microscope nearer to the old standard, to increase the field 
ly the mulhphcaUon of the eye glasses^ and to augment the light 
on the object, by condensing lenses, and in this they happily 
succeeded ” 

In other words, Johnson, if he knew anything of microscopy at 
all, was the veriest amateur whereas Hill was a professional of good 
repute Yet Johnson had the temerity to condemn the man before 
his sovereign in the very field in which he did not merit condemna- 
tion Worse than this, what Hill had been referring to was lenses 
combined in the compound microscope of recent development which 
did magnify objects to a greater degree than the earlier microscope 

® G B Hill, op cit , II, 38 9 

Keginald S Clay and Thomas H Court, The History of the Microscope, 
London, 1932, p 163 

L Woodruff, op cit , p 429- See also J E Gieen, A History of 
Botuny, London, 1914, p 222, John Quekett, A Practical Treatise on the 
Use of the Microscope^ London, 1855, p 29 

George Adams, Essays on the Microscope, 2nd ed , London, 1798, p 20 
(The italics are mine ) 


2 
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had done There is wonderful irony in Johnson's remark that if 
Hill '' would have been contented to tell the world no more than 
he knew, he might have been a very considerable man," for so, in 
this instance, Hill had done and was pontifically called a liar for it 
by one who was himself telling the world a good deal more than he 
knew. 

This incident puts Dr Johnson in a rather bad light Boswell's 
editor, G B Hill, comes off no better In the notes he quotes 
Garrick's epigram, some satirical lines from Churchill's Boscutd, 
a slur by Hawkins upon Hill's pretensions, as M D , a snobbish 
remark from one of Walpole's letters, a squib from the Gentleman's 
Magazine concerning Hill's failure as an actor, and a passage fiom 
D'Israeli exposmg Hill's mercenary, unscholarly methods of work 
That Hill had any possible virtues at all is carefully concealed 
And of Dr. Johnson's egregious error he says only " Mr Croker 
quotes Bishop Erlington, who says, ^Dr Johnson was unjust to 
Hill, and showed that he did not understand the subject ' Croker's 
Boswell, p 186 " Whether he was covering up for Johnson is a 
matter of question, but it is interesting to observe that in Crokei's 
edition the note to this passage was rather more specific and 
illuminatmg 

Here, Bishop Erlington observed, Dr Johnson was unjust to Hill, and 
showed that he did not understand the subject Hill does not talk of 
magnifying objects by two or more microscopes, but by applying two 
object glasses to one microscope, and the advantage of diminished spherical 
errors by this contrivance is well known Hill’s account of the experiment 
is obscurely and inaccurately expressed in one or two particulars, but 
there can be no doubt that he is substantially right, and that Dr Johnson’s 
statement was altogether unfounded 

Concermug Hill, Croker had contented himself with quoting Gar- 
rick's ubiquitous epigram, and callmg him a literary and medical 
quack who had assumed the title of Sir John ^^on receiving a 
Swedish order of Elnighthood." 

Claee: Bmerx 

Vwoersity of Miami 


See T, J Hill, op c%t , p, 105, 

Op oit , n, 38 9 

Clt 

Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed John Wilson Croker, London, 1860, p 186 
, p 185, Napier’s edition of Boswell indexes Hill as ‘^Dr John, a 
quack doctor on whom Garrick made a famous Epigram " 
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STEELE AND THE DEUEY LANE PATENT 

Among the many eighteenth century documents preserved at 
Blenheim Castle there is what G A Aitken in his The Life of Il'ich- 
aid Steele takes to be a list of the petty expenses incuned by Steele 
in the routine piocedure of obtaining the license for Drury Lane 
Theater which was granted on Octobei 18, 1 /14 ^ According to 
Aitken this list is dated October 28, lill, ]ust ten deyc att^ r the 
license had passed “ Here is the list as he quotes it 


Minutes of Accounts 

To Mr Saunderson for Drawing the Comedians 

case 1 10- 06 

To the Solhcitor Generali upon delivering Him 

the case of the comedians 2 03 OO 

To the Sollicitoi foi hib opinions thereupon 2 03 OO 
To the Solhcitor upon giving Hun the Reference 
at Mr Steele’s Petition 2 03 00 

To the Attorney on the same 2 04 06 

To Solhcitor for signing the report 2 03 OO 

To the Attorney’s clerk 1 01 06 

To Servants at ye office 1 10 OO 

For the Reference at Sec office 2 02-06 


Mr Tully — ^Mr Chantrell — ^Mr Jones 
Hoadley — Clarke 

Philips to he at y® Aquat — ( ’) 28tb Oct^r 1714 
Chr Rich/ since dead® 

What Steele intended by the names at the end of the memorandum 
it IS now impossible to say Tully was Steele’s attorney in 1712, 
Hoadley and Clarke must have been Steele’s friends Bishop Hoadley 
and Dr Samuel Clarke, Philips was perhaps Ambrose Philips, 
Christopher Rich was obviously the ill-natured patentee who died on 
November 4, 1714, exactly one week after the presumptive date of 

^ G A Aitken, The L%fe of Richard Steele, Cambridge, Mass , 1889, n, 
49 

® Idem 

® Ihid , 11, 49, 60 
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the memorandum ^ There is appaiently a discrepancy in dates, but 
the explanation may be the simple one that the phrase since dead 
was added a week or more after the memorandum was written 
Another. explanation, however, suggests itself It seems possible that 
the expenses referred to were incurred not in obtaming the license 
of October 18, 1714, but in obtaining the patent of January 19, 
1714/15, which replaced the license The manner in which the 
date IS included makes it possible at least that it was not intended 
as the date of the memorandum itself. But what principally gives 
this conjecture plausibility is the list of the expenses themselves, 
expenses which seem more consistent with what we know of 
Steele^s receiving the patent than of his receiving the license 

The statements we have about Steele^s receiving the license — ^that 
of Cibbei in his Apology ® and that of Steele himself in a memo- 
randum preserved also at Blenheim® — emphasize the ease with 
which it was obtained it was granted almost as soon as the request 
was made We hear nothing of legal complications or of the need 
for the opinions of the Solicitor General and the Attorney. There 
was no question of the legality of the new license, there was no 
question but that the King had the power to issue a new license if 
he desired. In the Lord Chamberlam^s papers at the Public Kecords 
Office no reference has been found to an opinion of either the 
Solicitor General or the Attorney regarding Steele^s license On 
the contrary there is preserved in the Public Eecords Office a copy 
of Steele’s petition to the King for the Patent, dated January 10, 
1714(15), with an endorsement appended to it The endorsement 
refers explicitly to the Solicitor General and to the Attorney His 
Majesty is graciously pleased to refer this Petition to Mr Attorney 
or Mr Sollicitor General to consider thereof and report his Opinion 
what his Majesty may fitly do therein whereupon his Majesty will 
declare his further Pleasure, (signed) Townshend ” ^ On January 
twelfth the Attorney and the Solicitor General rendered their 

* Percy Pitzgerald, A New JB^wtory of the JSnghsh Stage, London, 1882, 
I, 388 

® Colley Cibber, An Apology for the L%fe of Mr Colley Cthher, edited 
by R W Lowe, London, 1889, li, 164, 165 

“Quoted in Aitken, op cit , ii, 48 Steele says “Message from the 
King to know whether I was in earnest in desiring the Playhouse or that 
others thought of it for me — ^If I likd it I should have it as an earnest of 
His future favour ” 

Public Records OfiBice, L C 7/3 
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opinion that the King could lawfully grant the patent^ and again 
we have a complete record preserved among the Lord Chamberlain^s 
papers ® 

It would seem, then, that the legal procedure indicated by Steele^s 
memorandum is too elaborate to refer to the license The procedure 
would surely be consistent, however, with what we know of his 
obtaining the theatrical patent the following January. 

John Loptis 

University of Califormaj Los Angeles 


SMOLLETT AND THE DEATH OF KING WILLIAM III 

In his Complete History of England Smollett closes his cavalier 
story of William of Orange with the dramatic account that invites 
careful scrutiny 

On the 8th day of March he expired, in the fifty second year of his age, 
after having reigned thirteen years The Loids Lexington and Scarborough, 
who were in waiting, no sooner perceived the king was dead, than they 
ordered Ronjat to untie from his left arm, a black ribbon, to which was 
aflaxed a ring, containing some hair of the late Queen Mary^ 

This passage is doubly interesting it ascribes no reason for the 
removal of the ring by Messrs Lexington and Scarborough, and, 
further, it implies a warm regard of King William for the long- 
deceased Mary And what had been SmolletPs authority^ Ap- 
parently only the record of the French historian, Paul de Rapin de 
Thoyras, whose Histoire Angleterre ^ had been englished and con- 
tinued by Nicholas TindaP Smollett’s virtually verbatim tran- 
scription fixes Tindal’s translation of the French work as the im- 
mediate source for the Scotsman’s sentimental treatment Tindal 
had written 

® Idem 

Complete History of England, deduced from the descent of Julius 
Caesar, to the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 17Ji8 . , 4 vols (London, 1757 

68), I, 330 

2 8 vols (The Hague, 1724) 

® 15 vols (London, 1725-31 ) 
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Between seven and eight o’clock he [William] began to rattle in his 
throat, when the commendatory prayer was said for him , and, as it ended, 
he expired in the arms of Mr Sewell, one of the pages of the backstairs, in 
the fifty second year of his age, having reigned thiiteen yeais and one 
month wanting five days As soon as breath was out of his body, the 
Lords Lexington and Scarboiough, who were then in waiting, ordered 
Eonjat to take off from the King’s arm a black ribbon, which tied next 
to his skin a gold ring with some hair of the late Queen Mary, which shewed 
the tender regard he had for her memory * 

The story of the ring and its removal is unique with M Eapin de 
Thoyras , no source available to him mentions the occurrence ® 

Smollett^s use of TindaFs account of King William^s death en- 
joyed two interesting developments In 1851 the family of Sutton 
issued a volume of the private and official correspondence of Eobert 
Sutton, first Lord Lexington, in which Smollett was called to 
task for his mention of Lord Lexington^s part in the removal of 
the ring® The editor found the story ^Hotally at variance with 
Lord Lexington^s general character, ^ and beyond this considera- 
tion, the editor felt it difficult to conceive an adequate motive for 
this act, which, in the absence of any explanation, would appear to 
be one of ill-timed and heartless curiosity ® The second develop- 
ment concerns Macaulay who, in his early contemplation of his 
History of England, and the incident perusal of Smollett, had ex- 
claimed I spent much of the day over Smollett^s History It is 
exceedingly bad detestably so I can not think what had happened 
to him His carelessness, partiality, passion, idle invective, gross 
Ignorance of facts, and crude general theories, do not surprise me 
much ® Yet, despite the astute characterization, it is singularly 

^ The Hist Q'ty of England hy Mt Raptn de Thoyras continued from the 
Revolution to the Accession of King Geoige II by N Tindal, 5 vols 
(Loudon, 1732 1747), III, 507 

®For a bibliography of pertinent sources see Bibliography of British 
History Stuart Period, 1603 I'tlJf Ed Godfrey Davies (Oxford, 1928) 

® The Leanngton Papers or some account of the Courts of London and 
Tiemna at the conclusion of the Seventeenth Century, extracted from the 
Oificial and Private Correspondence of Robert Sutton, Lord Lexington, 
Biitish Minister at Vienna, 16dJf 160B Selected from the Originals at 
Kelham, and edited, with notes by the Hon H Manners Sutton London 
1851 

Ibid , p. 6 

^Ibtd 

®G Otto Trevelyan, Macaulay^s Life and Letters (Hew York 1901) ii 
37 ’ ' 
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trap We^ll strip him ® Despite Byron^s enthusiasm, however, 
Murray did not publish the letter at once, and by the time a year 
had passed, though Byron was still amused and thought it “in- 
conceivable that he [Eoberts] could be so absurd as to think us 
serious with him” ® he had decided that it was “ too late for the 
letter to Eoberts 

During the year following (1821), the British Review twice broke 
the silence The first time was in a rather restrained review of 
Marino Faliero There is too much revenge, blood, and destruc- 
tion, says the reviewer, and though the “chaste and virtuous 
Angiolina is a decided improvement over the usual “Gulnares, 
the Kaleds, the Parismas, there is nothing that entwines our 
heart and its affections That Byron and the anonymous author 
of Don J uan were commonly suspected to be the same person is not 
so much as hinted at 

On the second occasion the reviewer (presumably Eoberts) was 
by no means so temperate, for in his remarks on cantos 3-5 of Don 
Juan,^^ he damns the poem as one with “an obvious tendency to 
loosen the creed, and corrupt the morals of the land ” Lengthy 
> denunciations follow, and finally, after denying that his hostility 
IS due to the anonymous author’s charge of bribery, he concludes by 
reasserting his innocence and observing almost tearfully that “ the 
genius which has produced this poetical mischief might as easily 
have become the friend of humanity, and have thrown an attractive 
lustre over its chanties and its virtues Again, as in the colorless 
but generally disparaging review of Sai danapalus,^^ the name of 
Lord Byion is not linked with that of the author of Don Juan 
Three times, then, since Byron had first thrust at Eoberts in Don 
Juan (July, 1819) the British Review had spoken out against him. 
Meanwhile three years had passed and Byron, though he had sent 
the “Wortley Clutterbuck letter to Murray (August, 1819), had 
not publicly broken a lance with Eoberts At last, however, he did 
publish it in the first issue of The Liberal (October, 1822) as 
“ Lettei to the Editor of ^ My Grandmother’s Eeview ’ This 

® August 23, 1819 

® Letter to Murray, October 8, 1820 
Letters to Murray, October 12, 1820, and October 25, 1820 
^^xvil (June, 1821), 439 52 
^=xvin (December, 1821), 245 65 
^»xix (March, 1822), 72-102 

14 Why, one may well ask, did Byron wait until the autumn of 1822 to 
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letter was alternately lambent and bludgeoning. Eeferrmg to 
Eoberts^ reply to the charge of bribery, Byron writes You have 
there most manfully refuted a calumnious accusation of bribery and 
corruption, the credence of which in the public mind might not only 
have damaged your reputation as a Clergyman and an editor, but, 
what would have been still worse, have m 3 ured the circulation of 
your journaU^ And later, pursuing the same subject, Byron con- 
tinues don^t mean to insinuate, God forbid^ but if, by any 
accident, there should have been such a correspondence between you 
and the unknown author, whoever he may be, send him back his 
money I dare say he will be very glad to have it again it can't be 
much, considering the value of the article and the circulation of the 
journal " Finally, after exculpating Eoberts from the charge that 
^^my Grandmother" might allude to the editor-reviewer's sup- 
posed intellectual age and sex," Byron concludes, You are a good 
creature, my dear Eoberts, and a clever fellow , else I could almost 
suspect that you had fallen into the very trap set for you in verse 
by this anonymous Wag, who will certainly be but too happy to see 
you saving him the trouble of making you ridiculous " 

Eoberts ponderously sallies forth again, this time in a review of 
some poems by Bernard Barton So slight, he says, has been his 
cunosity concerning the letter in the Liberal that he has not 
troubled himself to read it. It is true that his lordship has achieved 
a momentary personal triumph," but also it is universally con- 
sidered that the attack . is in a spirit unworthy of a man 
of gemus, vulgar in its character, and vapid in its execution." 
Furthermore, he says, he has written evidence that at heart Byron 

publish a letter which he had written so gleefully in 1819’ A likely ex- 
planation may be that he was afraid that he might do something that 
would lose for him the custody of his daughter, Ada, which, under the terms 
of the settlement, technically remained with him as father Evidence that 
this fear was not unconnected with the “ Eoberts affair ” may be found 
in a letter to Murray, October 8, 1820 After reflecting how stupidly the 
British Eoberts” has fallen “into the glaring trap laid for him,” he 
continues “Eecollect, that if you put my name to Bon Juan in these 
canting days, any lawyer might oppose my Guardian right of my daughter 
in Chancery, on the plea of its containing the parody, such are the penis 
of a foolish jest I was not aware of this at the time, but you will find it 
correct, I believe, and you may be sure that the Noels would not let it slip 
Now I prefer my child to a poem at any time ” 
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really respects the British Review and is far from holding its 
criticisms in contempt 

The last two installments in this exchange appear some months 
after the death of Lord Byron In the first, a review of the anony- 
mous Cato to Lord Byron, on the Immorality of his Writings, 
Roberts rises to the occasion with sanctimonious eloquence, asserts 
his admiration for the genius of the noble bard, declares the prin- 
cipal purpose of the critical reviewer to be that of serving as a 
watchman for the moral weal of the community, and concludes by 
warning others not to emulate Byron lest they, as he has done, 
founder upon the shoals and end in tragic shipwreck In the last 
installment, the British Review in commenting on John Sheppard^s 
Thoughts chiefly designed as a Preparative or Persuasive to Private 
Devotion singles out for particular attention the poef s letter to Mr. 
Sheppard (1821) in respectful acknowledgment of a “prayer of 
the late Mrs Sheppard “ evidently alluding to the character and 
ill-directed talents of Lord Byron 

And thus ends a long footnote to Don Juan If Byron was look- 
ing on from his seat in the nether world to which Roberts consigned 
him, he may have exclaimed again with Clutterbuck, “ The fact is, 
my dear Roberts, that somebody has tried to make a fool of you, 
and what he did not succeed m domg, you have done for him and 
for yourself 

W S Waed 

University of Kentucky 


WOEDSWORTH^S DEBT TO LABORDE^S YIBW OF SPAIN 

Characteristic of Wordsworth’s interest in travel books are his 
notes acknowledging an indebtedness to Laborde’s View of Spain in 
two sonnets of the senes, Poems Dedicated to National Indepen- 
dence and Liberty'^ That Wordsworth, who often went to great 

(December, 1822), 420 The reviewer alleges that “We happen to 
have before us a very polite letter from his Lordship to our former pub 
lisher, expressive of his sense of the value of the paper in that journal on 
the first part of his ‘ Childe Harold ’ ” Ten years and a half, it may be 
observed, have passed since the publication of this Childe Harold review 
^«xxn (November, 1824), 345-46 
XXIII (May, 1825), 195 96 

^ “ The Oak of Guernica ” and “ Overweening Statesmen have full long 
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lengths m pointing out his borrowings, sometimes forgot to mention 
them at aU, is shown by the very close similarity between another 
sonnet in the National Independence and Liberty series and a para- 
graph from Laborde So far as I know, the resemblance between 
this sonnet and the following paiagraph fiom Laboide has never 
been pointed out 

In due observance of an ancient iite, 

The rude Biscayans, when their children he 
Dead in the sinless time of infancy. 

Attire the peaceful corse in vestments white. 

And, in like sign of cloudless tiiumph bright, 

They bind the unoffending ci eature’s bi ows 
With happy garlands of the pure white rose 
Then do a festal company unite 
In choral song, and, while the uplifted cross 
Of Jesus goes before, the child is home 
Uncovered to his grave Tis closed, — ^hei loss 
The Mother then mourns, as she needs must mourn , 

But soon, through Christian faith, is grief subdued 
And joy returns, to brighten fortitude 

Music, and the appearance of gaiety likewise accompany the funeial 
[stc] of children When these die before the age of reason, they are ear- 
ned uncovered to the burial place, dressed in white, with a ciown of 
white roses on their heads , musicians go before, a young chorister carries 
the cross, and the followers tumultuously proclaim their joy at the 
happiness of innocence The mother subdues her grief, resigning herself to 
heaven Whatever pain a Biscayan suffers, his faith renders him patient, 
and he calmly says ‘‘ Dtoa lo quere, it is God’s will ” ® 

To the sonnet beginning Overweening Statesmen have full long 
relied, vv Wordsworth annexes the following note See Laborde^s 
Character of the Spanish people, from him the sentiment of these 
last two lines is taken In the fifth volume of his View of Spain^ 
Laborde includes a chapter on Spanish Character and Manners 
The following passage is probably the one Wordsworth had in mind 

The national pride is every where the same The Spaniard has the 
highest opinion of his nation and himself, which he energetically expresses 

relied,” The PoeUcal Works of Wilham Wordsworthj ed E de Selmcourt 
and Helen Barbishire, Oxford, 1946, m 136, 138 

® Alexandre de Laborde, A Ytew of Bpam comprising a Descriptti>e 
Itinerary of Baoh Promnoe, and a General Btatistioal Account of the 
Country, Translated from the French, London, 1809, n 385 
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by his gestures, words, and actions This opinion is discovered in all ranks 
of life, and classes of society, in crimes and in viitues, amongst the great 
and the small, under the rags of poverty as much as in the royal palace 
Its result is a kind of haughtiness, repulsive sometimes to him who is its 
object, but useful in giving to the mind a sentiment of nobleness and self- 
esteem, which fortifies it against all meanness This pride may be con- 
sidered as one cause of the great numbei of persons who quit the world 
and embrace the ecclesiastical profession the slightest contempt, the least 
constraint, often produce on these haughty dispositions the effect of real 
misfortunes ® 

This passage may have supplied the sentiment/^ not only of the 
last two lines^ but of almost the whole sonnet This much at least 
is similar * 

though poor men cleave with pride 
To the paternal floor, or turn aside. 

In the thronged city, from the walks of gain, 

As being all unworthy to detain 
A Soul by contemplation sanctified 
There are who cannot languish in this strife, 

Spaniards of every rank, by whom the good 
Of such high course was felt and understood , 

Who to their Country’s cause have bound a life 
Erewhile, by solemn consecration, given 
To labour, and to piayer, to nature, and to heaven 


University of Idaho 


Chaeles Noeton Coe 


WORDSWOETffS ^^THE RUSSIAN' FUGITIVE'^ 

In a note to ^^The Russian Fugitive Wordsworth writes. 

Peter Henry Bruce, having given in his entertaining Memoirs the 
substance of this Tale, affirms that, besides the concurring reports 
of others, he had the story from the lady^s own mouth So far as 
I have been able to discover, the passage in Bruce to which Words- 
worth alluded has never been pointed out or commented on It 
appears in Book III, pp 91-94 of the Memoirs of Peter Henry 
BruceA 

®7btd,v 272-273 

^ Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce containing an Account of his 
Travels in Germany, Russia, Tartary, Turkey, the West Indies, dc as also 
Several very interesting Anecdotes of the CZAR, PETER I of Russia, 
London, 1782 
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Wordsworth follows Bruce’s account rather closely, omitting a 
few details and elaborating on others so that his poem has the tone 
of a medieval narrative of mjured innocence For example, in the 
story as related by Bruce, the Czar meets a young woman while 
flimng at the house of her father, a foreign merchant 

lie was so much taken with her appearance, that he offered her any 
terms she pleased, if she would live with him, which this virtuous young 
woman modestly refused, but dreading the effects of his authority, she 
left Moscow in the night, without communicating her design even to her 
parents (p 91) 

Woidsworth^s poem opens with a young woman, whom the poet 
names Ina, bribing a guard to open the gates of Moscow so that she 
may escape 

Through Moscow^s gates, with gold unbarred, 

Stepped One at dead of night, 

Whom such high beauty could not guard 
From meditated blight, 

By stealth she passed, and fled as fast 
As doth the hunted fawn. 

Nor stopped, till in the dappling east 
Appeared unwelcome dawn (i 9 16) 

She continued her flight and for Seven nights her course renewed/^ 
(i 18) hiding in the fields by day (In Bruce^s version, she merely 
travelled on foot several miles into the country, till she arrived at 
a small village where her nurse lived . . p 91) 

In the poem, once her escape has been effected, Ina is concerned, 
not only for her own safety, but for that of her foster-parents to 
whom she has fled Though they msist that For you we both 
would die (i 76), she prefers to hide on an island in the middle of 

a treacherous swamp, 

On which the noonday sun shed light 
As from a lonely lamp (n 10-12) 

This ''sanctuary . , From all intrusion free'" (n 21-28) is 

Wordsworth’s romantic counterpart of Bruce’s, " little dry spot in 
the middle of a morass [where the nurse’s husband, in the prose 
account] built a hut for her habitation.” (p 91) According to 
Bruce, 

She had deposited her money with her nurse to procure little necessaries 
for her support, which were faithfully conveyed to her at night by the 
nurse or her daughter, by one of whom she was constantly attended in the 
night time (p, 92) 
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These regular nightly visits Wordsworth changes into rare occasions 
of delight for the lonely girl dwelling ^^In solitude (ii 63), 
taming the birds and cultivating the flowers (iii 31-32), and 
thinking about her parents and her home m France (iii 49-80). 

And oft, as either Guardian came, 

The 3oy in that retreat 

Might any common friendship shame. 

So high their hearts would beat. 

And to the lone Recluse, whatever 

They brought, each visiting 

Was like the crowding of the year 

With a new burst of spring (in 41 48) 

Ina^s self-imposed exile is to last only a year, however, before 
she IS discovered, in Bruce^s account by 

A colonel who had come from the army to see his friends, going a hunting 
into that wood, and following his game through the morass came to 
the hut, and looking into it saw a pretty young woman in a mean dress 
(P 92) 

In the poem Bruce’s colonel becomes a hunter endowed with the 
chivalry of a medieval knight-errant (Wordsworth calls him a 
Cavalier,^’ iv 85) When he pursues a wounded deer to the 
very door of Ina’s bower, she decides to throw herself upon his 
mercy 

— In me 

Behold,” she said, *‘a stricken Hind 
Pursued by destiny ' 

From your deportment. Sir’ I deem 
That you have worn a sword. 

And will not hold in light esteem 
A suffering woman’s word (iv 22-28) 

In relating her hardships, she complains not of the winter^s cold ” 
nor summer’s heat,” nor yet of her estrangement from social 
life” (iv 41-44) Bather, she asserts that 

High Heaven is my defence. 

And every season has soft arms 
For injured Innocence 

From Moscow to the Wilderness 
It was my choice to come. 

Lest virtue should be harbourless. 

And honour want a home (iv 46-52) 


3 
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The hunter at once recognizes her as the lady, Whose vanishing 
was rumoured wide, Sad theme for eveiy tongue ” (iv 59-60) He 
immediately falls in love with her and decides to ask Lady Catherine 
of Eussia to intervene in her behalf After he has been assuied that 
the Emperor will grant a full paidon, Ina returns to mairy the 
hunter while universal Moscow shared The triumph of that hour 
(IV 111-112) 

Bruce^s version differs here in several respects m his account 
there is no mention of love at first sight , the colonel goes first to 
the girl’s parents, and they together consult Catherine as to how 
best to broach to the Bmpeior the subject of the girl’s return 
(p 93) It IS Catherine who suggests to the Empeior that 
best amends his majesty could make was to give her a handsome 
fortune and the colonel for a husband, who had the best right, 
having caught her in pursuit of his game ” (p 93) Wordsworth 
IS sparing in his details of Ina’s return, having bent his mam effort 
at depicting her fortitude during the year of exile In the con- 
clusion he merely states that the Emperor, heart-smitten by the 
wrong, (iv 93) sent a pledge to the maiden and gave a dowei. 
Bruce is more explicit in detailing the Emperoi’s geneiosity 

The czar ordered one of his favourites to go with the colonel, and 
bring the young lady home The marriage was under the direction, 
and at the expense of the czar, who himself gave the bride to the biide- 
groom, saying, that he presented him with one of the most vntuous of 
women, and accompanied his deciaiation with very valuable presents, be- 
sides settling on her and her heirs, three thousand lubles a year (pp 
93-94) 

Bruce concludes Ins story with words similar to those used by 
Wordsworth in his note to the poem Besides the concurring 
reports of other people, I had this her story from her own mouth ” 
(P 94)* 

® Wordsworth borrows one detail for his poem from another section of 
Bruce’s Memoirs Describing Ina’s lonely life on her island retreat, he 
writes 

To one mute Presence, above all, 

Her soothed ajBfections clung, 

A picture on the cahm wall 
By Bussian usage hung — 

The Mother-maid, whose countenance bright 
With love abridged the day. 
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One might ask why Wordsworth was interested in this story, and 
could probably find an answer after analyzing the nature of the 
changes he made Why, lor instance, did Wordsworth extend the 
duration of Ina^s flight from a mere walk of several miles into an 
escape requiring seven days to accomplish^ And why did he em- 
phasize the loneliness of her retreat, both in describing it and in 
having her guardians visit her only occasionally^ (Remember that 
in Bruce^s account either the nurse or her daughter attended the 
fugitive every night ) Though the individual changes may seem 
slight in enumerating them, the net result is something quite 
different from the essentially narrative presentation of Bruce In 
its place, we have a poem where emphasis is laid upon the mam 
character's feelings, where those qualities that Wordsworth thought 
most worthy of representing are brought to the fore in the person- 
ality of his heroine Ina, a child of low and humble origin, spurns 
an illicit love match, dwells instead in solitude, lives simply and 
close to nature, thinks about her home and parents, and puts her 
trust in heaven Observe how many of Wordsworth^s favorite 
themes are stressed in this poem besides the mam emphasis upon 
patient endurance of misfortune (as in The Wh%te Doe), we find 
solitude and plain living, the triumph of principle over expediency, 
and the essential goodness of the common man 
This illustration of Wordsworth^s use of an anecdote taken from 
a travel book to supply him with characters and descriptive details 

And, communed with by taper-light. 

Chased spectral fears away (m 33 40) 

This detail does not appear m Bruce’s account of the virtuous young lady 
summarized above, but that it stems from the Memo%T8 is attested to by 
the following MS note in Mrs Wordsworth’s handwriting, found by Knight 
in a copy of the poems “Not a Russian house, Bruce tells us, was, at 
his time, without a picture of the Virgin” (See The PoeUcal Works of 
WilUam Wordsworth, ed William Knight, Edinburgh, 1885, vn 237 ) 
Bruce’s account of this Russian custom is as follows “ These images they 
consider so absolutely necessary, that without them they could not perform 
their devotion they are the chief ornament of their houses, and whoever 
enters, first pays his respects to the saint, and then to those of the family 
A Russian once coming to me with a message, looked round about the room 
for an image, and seeing none, asked me, Where is thy God^ — T. answeied, 
in heaven upon which he immediately went away without delivering his 
message I told the general this circumstance, and he directly ordered a 
saint’s picture to be hung up in my room, to prevent giving any farther 
offence of that kind” (p. 103) 
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for his poetry is not an isolated example Beginning m 1793 with 
some of his earliest published poetry, and continuing until 1835, 
Wordsworth acknowledged in his own notes to his poems borrow- 
ings from eighteen or twenty different guide books and books of 
tiavel In “The Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman, for 
example, he did something similar to what he attempted in “ The 
Russian Fugitive Here too his souice ^as the factual account 
of an explorer, this time describmg an Indian custom of leaving 
sick members of a roving tribe to die alone in the woods ® In this 
earlier poem also, we find that Wordsworth modified the matter-of- 
fact narrative technique of his source so that the emotions of his 
chief character become far moie important than the incident This 
interest in reshaping narrative material to emphasize the character’s 
feelings is in keeping with Wordsworth’s poetic credo as expounded 
in the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads^ where he states that his 
purpose is “ to illustrate the manner in which our feelings and ideas 
are associated in a state of excitement to follow the fluxes and 
refluxes of the mind when agitated by the gieat and simple 
affections of oui natuie ” 

Charles Norton Cob 

Unwe'tstty of Idaho 


A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH’S “A MORNING EXERCISE,” 

1-18 

To line 16 of “A Morning Exercise ” Wordsworth appends the 
following note “ See Waterton’s Wanderings in South America ” 
One of the passages Wordsworth refers to is given in Knight’s edi- 
tion of The Excursion^ but might be overlooked since Knight’s 
concern is in identifying the “Muccawiss” {Excursion, iii, 953), 
and he does not observe that to Waterton, when man is “ pensive ” 
and disappointed, the birds’ songs will express sympathy, will 
“take up his tale of sorrow”, whereas to Wordsworth, the birds’ 
songs are essentially happy ones Wordsworth’s insistence that 

® See Wordsworth’s notes in The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 
ed de Selincourt, Oxford 1944, ii 40, and Samuel Hearne’s Journey from 
Eudson^s Bay to the Northern Ocean, London 1796, pp 218-219 

^ The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed William Knight, 
Edmhnrgh 1884, v, 142, 417-19 
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Fancy perverts "the evidence of bears out his disappioval 
of melancholy and his conviction that poets are " the happiest of 
men ^ 

The other passage in Waterton that Wordsworth must have had 
in mind is the following 

Four other species of the Goatsucker articulate some words so distinctly, 
that they have received their names from the sentences they utter, and 
absolutely bewilder the stranger on his arrival in these parts Another 

bids you, “ Work away, work- work work-away A third cries mournfully, 
“ Willy-come-go Willy- Willy- Willy come go ” And high up in the country, 
a fourth tells you to “ Whip-poor- Will Whip whip whip poor Will 

You will never persuade the negro to destroy these birds, or get the 
Indian to let fly his arrow at them They are birds of omen, and reverential 
dread They are the receptacles for departed souls, who come back 

again to earth to haunt cruel and hard-hearted masters, and retaliate 
injuries received from them s 

The second paragraph in this passage from Waterton sheds some 
light on the rather puzzling third stanza of WordswoitFs poem . 

Through border wilds where naked Indians stiay. 

Myriads of notes attest her subtle skill, 

A feathered task-master cries, “ WOBK AWAY ’ ” 

And in thy iteration, “WHIP POOR WILL’ ’’ (line 16) 

Is heard the spirit of a toil worn slave. 

Lashed out of life, not quiet in the grave 

Chaules IsToetoit Coe 

University of Idaho 


STJT LOVIISTGOOD AND MAEK TWAIN^S JOAN OF ABC 

Speaking of the folklore element present in the best of Mark 
Twain^s work, Professor Wagenknecht has commented on the 
"slow accumulation of unconscious observation — absorption ^ 

® See Wordsworth’s remarks on “ Resolution and Independence ” m 
Christopher Wordsworth’s Memoirs of William Wordsworth, London 1861, 
1, 172-4 

^ Charles Waterton, Wanderings in South America, the Noi th West of 
the United States, and the Antilles, in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 
1824, London 1825, pp 141-2 

^ Edward Wagenknecht, Mark Twain the Man and Eis Work (New 
Haven, 1935), p 53 
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that took place while the artist was storing a\Tay inateiial Gathei- 
mg into himself the influences of his enviionment, Mark Twain 
continued to use traditional frontier humoi in literar}' fields so far 
removed from Washoe as the Prance of Joan oi Aic Mi De Voto 
reminds us that the Paladin was embroidering the narrative with 
yarns that are in the strict tradition ^ But Maik Twain \sas not 
content to stop there In Chapter xxrvi of the second volume of 
Joan of Arc memory produced the comic incident foi Uncle Laxart 
and the bull, a story based undoubtedly on a yarn told by Sut 
Lovingood 

On July 14, 1867, the Alta Cahfoima punted a letter in which 
Mark Twain said of George W Hams and his stories of Sut “ I 
have before me his book, ^ust forwarded by Dick and Fitzgerald, 
the publishers, New York It contains all his early sketches, that 
used to be so popular in the West, together with many new 

ones^^^ One of these Harris sketches, Sicily Burnses Wedding,^’ 
was transmuted into an incident in the Personal Eecollechons of 
Joan of Arc SuPs lengthy narrative is compressed and removed 
to France, but the essentials are the same an old man, a bull, a hive 
of bees, and the breaking up of an occasion Of course, Uncle 
Laxart mounts his bull deliberately, while Old Man Burns is un- 
willingly thrown astride LaxarPs bull is previously undisturbed, 
but the bull encountered by Burns is already enraged by bee-stmgs 
Although Laxart is the only character in the Twain story, Sut^s 
account of Sieily^s wedding details a number of characters While 
Harris was content to ruin a wedding, Mark dared to introduce a 
funeral into his humor Nevertheless the stories are at heart the 
same as the following will illustrate 

Uncle Laxart was satisfied, and he tore off down the lane tu 

wanted to get off and go by the out-run the bees, so durn*d fas’ that 
next bull or some other way that ole Burns wer feard tu try tu git 

was quieter, but he didn’t dare off 

try 

the bull lost all his temper, Sock run atwix the hitched critters 

and went tearing down the slope and the rail-fence, ole Burns fust 

with his tail in the air and bellow- fitin him over the head wif the 

= Bernard de Yoto, Mark Twain^s America (Boston, 1932), p 244 

‘‘Franklin Walker and Q Ezra Bane, ed, Mark Twain^s Tra'oeU with 
Mr, Brown (New York, 1940), p 221 
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ing in the most awful way, and 
just in the edge of the village he 
knocked down some beehives, and 
the bees turned out and joined the 
excursion 

they came roaring through the 
village like a hurricane, and took 
the funeral procession right in the 
center, and sent that section of it 
sprawling, and galloped over it, and 
the rest scattered apart and fled 
screeching in every direction, every 
person with a layer of bees on him, 
and not a rag of that funeral left 
but the corpse * 

In both accounts the unfortunate rider, mounted on a bull, and 
accompanied by a swarm of bees, succeeds in sweeping all before 
him. Perhaps Maik Twain^s remembrance of this old joke of Sut 
Lovingood^s shows how much these stories were native to frontier 
humor and an unconscious part of memories of Western days 

B. Hudson Lono 

Vande^hilt University 


baskit tu stop him, an then fltin 
the bees v^if it I’ll jis’ be durn’d 
ef I didn’t think he hed four ur five 
baskits, hit wer in so meny places at 
oust 

Well, Burns, baskit, an’ bull, an’ 
bees, shared every durn’d hoss an’ 
muel loos frum that fence — bees 
ontu all ove ’em, bees, by golly, 
everywhar A heavy cloud ove 

dus’ like a harycane hed been 
blowm, hid all the bosses, an’ away 
abuv hit yu cud see tails, an’ amds 
ove fence-rails a-flyin about . ® 


QURIPA 

Durante la guerra civil espahola la palabra gunpa, ^soldado/ 
se hizo muy popular sobre todo entre los combatientes Se oian con 
frecuencia en el ejercito frases como estas esto lo Tiacen rms 
gunpas, se va con cualqmer gunpa^ ,^eh, guripa, ven acd\ etc 
La palabra debia haber vivido una vida subterranea en el argot 
cuartelero y distaba bastante de ser una voz muy extendida, ya que 
muchos movilizados no la conocian de su servicio nulitar anterior 
Y, sm embargo, esta palabra de origen gitano era, en esta acepcion, 
fiel a su etimologia, lo que hace pensar que con ella se incorporo 
primero al lenguaje popular espanol En efecto, habra que rela- 

^ Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc (New York and London, 1899), 
n, 73 74 

® Franklin J Meinie, ed. Tall Tales of the Southwest (New York, 1930), 
p 348 
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cionar gunpa con la raiz gitana lur- eniparentada con formas indias 
antiguas y modernas hutt^ huitei, lutna, ^to criibli,^ ^^to beat/ Ho 
strike/ etc (vease J Sampson, The Dialect of the Gypsies of }\ales, 
Oxford 1926, p 162) , guiipa piocede sin duda alguna del nombre 
de accion Tcunpen, lunlen, ^ fight/ Hattie/ que se encneiitia 
representado en vaiios dialectos gitanos E Miklosich, Ueber die 
Mundarten und die Wandeiungen der Zigeuner, vii, Wien, 1877, 
p 88, da distintas formas de la palabra liirepe, Tcunhe, Icurohetiy 
Icurnpdy y tambien alguna forma con g- en otros deri\ados guio- 
mashrOj guimasthrom, Holdat/ ^Knegei/ E Liebich, Die 
Zigeuner in ihiem Wesen und in ihrer Sprache, Leipzig, 1863, p 
241, xegistra las formas hurapdsTcero^ gmapashejo, Soldat/ 

^ Schutze ^ El Yerbo y siis derivados se encuentran en el vocabulano 
de The Zincdli de G Borrow cwmr, ^pegar, hacer, traba^ar/ en 
relacion con el hindu guhrna, cuieU^ Hrabajo, pena% currando, 
‘ martillo ^ , curnel^ ^ oficio, trade, business ^ Los diccionanos gita- 
no espanoles posterioies dan cuiai, curaiar^ cuireJai, con los signi- 
ficados de ^ pegar/ ^ traba^ar ^ Este ultimo significado parcce haberse 
impuesto en la lengua de los gitanos espanoles (comp la idea do 
^ trabajo ^ y ^ esfuerzo ^ implicita en frases proveibiales y modismos 
Castellanos con el mazo dando, ddndole aqui a esto, dale que te peqo^ 
etc ) . gunpa constituye, pues, una antigua forma aislada a la que 
seguramente se llegd por analogia con algunos nombies de agente 
espanoles que adoptan la forma de los nombres de accion del yerbo 
coirespondiente como guardia, cm a, etc. Puede haber tambien una 
yaga probabilidad de que el antiguo yocatiyo gitano en -a (del que 
conseryamos un resto en la yoz popular espanola chavea^) contri- 
buyera quiza a la cnstalizacion de la forma 

En los textos literarios, sin embargo, gunpa no significa soldado/ 
sino ^golfo/ No es dificil imagmarse la eyolucion semantica 
teniendo en cuenta el tono despectivo que enyuelyen todas las de- 
nominaciones del militar sin gxaduacidn que se emplean en espanol 
soldado raso, quinto^ recluta, numero^ mdividuo, y hasta el argdtico 
sorche» Partiendo de aqui es sencillo explicax el paso a las ex- 
presiones populares sujeto, iipOy cualquiera, tioy que tan cerca 
andan de las denominaciones mas especificas de los miembros del 
hampa madnlena De hecho, para los que conocieron la palabi a 
gunpa durante los anos de 1936 a 1939 resulta dificil determinar el 
valor estrxctamente militar del termino En las frases citadas al 
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principiOj mis gunpas podria mteipretarse facilmente como ^ mi 
gente/ ‘^mis liombres% con cmlquier gwupa^ ^con uno (de esos)/ 
^con un (mfeliz) eualqnieia% el vocative gunpa equivale al ^mu- 
chaclio ^ con que se interpela a los soldados en los cuai teles espanoles 
En esta zona vaga parece encontrarse la palabra en algunos de los 
textos Por e] M Muzas & J Lopez Barbadillo, Los ochavos, 
Madrid 1910, p 29 Pnes duro con la danza de la | Jipa Vya qne 
es el bade que le gusta a este guripa Los autores le hacen cantar 
esto a Don Olegario, vie^o de corazon alegre, dispuesto a salix de 
^uerga hacia la Bombilla con dos ]6venes amigas de su hi^o que 
bailan con el el bade mencionado en el texto Don Olegario dice 
este guripa por este cura, es deeir, a uno, el mismo Pero gunpa 
debid arraigar para designar a los granupllas, piUetes, mangantes, 
etc de la picaresca inoderna de la Corte que los saineteros se com- 
placian en trasladar a la escena en los ultimos anos del siglo XIX y 
primeros del XX En una zarzuela, cuyo titulo indica ya el medio 
en que se desarrolla, C Arniches & J Jackson Veyan, Los granujas, 
Madrid 1908, p 29 y s , nos desenben, por boca del protagonista 
Gammon, la vida de ese especimen de los baps fondos madrdenos, 
en una cancidn que es la dltima novedad 

A114 va la canci6n del gunpa 
que hace un mes no llena la tnpa, 
hasta ayer que le di6 por cliiripa 
un tnste bunuelo la sena Fehpa 
Con sus monos y mas fachada 
que va Barroso por esas calles, 
va el guripa por los Madriles 
aunque se encuentre lloviendo a mares 
Si la gente tirita de frio 
no le importa ni un comino al randa, 
pues en un abrir de ojos se arregla 
con dos Heraldos una bufanda 
y una pueita o un banco del Prado, 
jay, Jesiis bendito* 
al granuja le sirven pa que eche 
algdn suefiecito 

I Ay, pobre golfito ’ j Ay, pobre golfito ’ 

Pero todo se lo pasa bailando 
o pidiendo limosna el guripa, 
pues se queda la gente admirando 
como estira y encoge la tnpa 


Por el dla va a la parada. 
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vendiendo prensa por la noclie, 
y un paseo de \ez en cuando 
da en la traseia de cualquiei coclie 

Siguen algunos detalles mas acerca de sus actnidades v inanera 
de vivir de menos impoitancia Pero paia atabar de tener nn 
cuadro complete de la evistencia de estos peisona;)es no bay mas qiie 
traer a colacion una composicion del giaii poeta S Rucda, incluida 
en nn librito snyo titulado Sinfonia callejera^ Madrid 1893, p 57 
y ss (tambien en Poedas completas^ Baicelona s a, p 157 y s ), 
que se titula precisamente El gunpa 

Movible como burbuja, 
como nna sonata alegxe, 
mas tiaicionero que astuto, 
mas astuto que valiente, 
en revueltas y motines 
amigo de enti ometerse, 
de toda nna testigo, 
en todo lance x>resente, 
el “ golfo de los Madi lies 
da, como deciise suele, 
la lioia en el reloj ajeno 
que a la mano se le viene 

No siendo nada, lo es todo 
Madrid entero es su albergue, 
su cama esta en cada pueita, 
su vaso estd en cada fuente 
Amigo de las cbaiangas 
y de desfiles lucientes 

Sonando con pedestales 
que lo luzcan y lo eleven, 
en cualquier bronco tumulto 
a los faroles asciende 
Antes que le apunte el bozo, 
enamora, juega y bebe, 
y se pega dos mo^radas 
con quien darselas quisiere 
Tiene vela en todo entierro, 
y si cualquier fiesta buele, 
aunque no lo invite nadie, 
por cualquier parte se mete 
Be M Liberal, a quien ama, 
algun *oe%nticmco vende, 
no por lucro, por la mira 
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de que se ilustre la gente 
Para probar que es humilde 
en un andrajo se envuelve, 
y quitarselo no intenta 
liasta que el se le desprendre 
Usa gorra desgarrada 
y los tufos a las sienes, 
y maneja el diccionario 
que usarla Rinconete 
A la sombra de la car cel 
acostumbra a estar a veces, 
y es que entonces no recibe 
y se queda porque quiere 
Este hechicero prodigio 
no usa nombre y tiene siete 
granuja, charran, guripa^ 
rata, golfo, tuno y peine 

Cieo que sea dificil encontrar textos que deseriban me] or un tipo 
social y algo que nos de con mayor exactitud el valor y significado de 
la palabra que estas romantizaciones de la golfemia madrilena 
de hace unos anos Era tan claro el significado de gunpa para los 
que gustaban de esos medios y los idealizaban y popularizaban a 
traves de la literatura costumbiista^ que la palabra con mayuscula 
sirve ya para designar el tipo, mejor, el prototipo del golfo P. de 
E6pide^ Bstampas giotescas, Madrid s a, p 55^ en un cuadro en 
verso titulado El Tup% en que unos parroquianos discuten con el 
mozo, se le dice a uno de ellos, representante de todo su genero 
^^No te alteres^ Gunpa A Torres del Alamo & A Asen^o, Posh- 
neriaSy Madnd^ sa,p llTyss^ titulan uno de sus capitulos El 
Gunpd/^ hterato, o Esas no volverdn La escena tiene lugar en 
los barrios bajos y termina con una paiodia de Becquer con in- 
tencion satirico-politica^ y en ella El Gunpa ” con otro golfo 
llamado El Ohupaescorza ” disertan como madnlenos de su 
clase Encontramos tambien gunpa como epiteto en J Lopez 
Silva, De rompe y rasga, Barcelona s a , p 187 Tin corte^o termina 
asi Adios, sangre ^ | -Adios, gunpa ^ La mu^er le llama al 
hombre gunpa, medio en serio, medio en broma Lo mismo que 
golfo, chulo, granu^a, etc , la palabra ha de^ado de ser termino 
insultante o despectivo para mostrar un lado positive de gracia y 
desfachatez que corresponde a la literanzacion y exaltacion de los 
tipos populares madnlenos. 

Caelos Claveeia 

TJmmrsity of Pennsylvama 
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OASEET, CASE 

As to the oiigm of caslet (fiist attested 1467) the NED 
remaiks 

Of uncertain etymology tlie foim suggests a dim of Cash, but casket 
occurs earlier than cask, and is without piecedent as to meaning in Fr or 
other lang [the meaning being "a small box or chest for jewels, letters, 
or other things of value, itself often of valuable material and richly 
ornamented 

Of cash we are told 

app a F casque mase ‘the headpiece turned a caske^ (Cotgr ) ad 
Sp casco ‘ a caske or burganet, also a head, a pate, a skonce, an earthen 
pot, bheard or galley cup ’ (Minslieu), which Diez thinks deiived fiom 
cascar to break into pieces, wath the oiiginal sense of ‘ something broken, 
sheid’ The meaning ‘headpiece, burgonet* coincides with sense 4 [‘a 
head-piece oi helmet,’ first attested in 1580] , but sense 1 [‘ barrel,’ 

first attested in the first half of the cent ] appears only in Eng , and 
its origin IS not clear 

The REW, s y ^quassicare^ also explains Ei casque ^ helmet ^ as a 
16**^-centiiry loan-word from Sp. casco this word is semantically 
richer (^potsheard/ ^head^ etc) than Er casque, and all the 
meanings are easily enough derived from a vulgar Latin "^quassicare 
^ to shake, break etc ^ 

But if it be true that Er casque ^ helmet ^ is a loan-word from 
Spanish, this fact alone would make it highly unlikely that our 
Eng cashet ^box of jewels^ (1467) and cash ^barrel’ (first half 
of the sixteenth century) could have any direct connection with the 
French word — ^for Spanish loan-words rarely appear in French (and 
stiE less so, in English) as early as the fifteenth century It must 
then, either be shown that the French word does not come from 
Spamsh, or else another etymology than Fr. casque must be found 
for the English word[s] 

First, however, the statement of the NED to the effect that our 
cash- family does not appear in other languages with the meanings 
^ box, chesV ^ barrel ^ is not true the Diet general lists (unfortu- 
nately, without giving the date of first appearance) a technical 
meaning of Fr casque ‘ assemblage de bandes de f er courb6es qui 
servait h transporter les boulets rouges^ (Littre gives a slightly 
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different definition ^ esp^ee de grande cuiller pour transporter les 
bonlets rouges/ but it is well known that the D^ct gen is supeiior 
to Littre in its definitions) — a meaning very close to that of ^ barrel/ 
Moreover^ in Spanish^ we find a casco ^ tonel, pipa o botella que sirve 
para contener liquidos ^ {Dice, de la Acad esp ),i e ‘ barrel ^ 

But apart from these semantic parallels^ still more can be added 
to the treatment of the Eomance cash family offered, in the NED 
Our knowledge of the ramifications of this word family has in- 
creased since the time of Diez for example, the BEW notes s v 
^quassicare that this Vulgar Latin word family has blended with 
that of Lat cuscohum {cuscuhum), a word attested m Pliny in 
the meaning ^ the scarlet berry of the holm-oak/ and obviously taken 
over by Vulgar Latin in the more general meaning ^ berry/ since 
many Eomance derivates testify to this meaning (indeed, some of 
the Spanish forms appear in the BEW listed now s v cuscohum, 
now s V *quassicare) In his study of this family, Meyer-Lubke 
has drawn heavily (without saying so) on the masterly treatment of 
cuscohum by Schuchardt m his Baslmch und Bomamsch (1906), 
pp 10-15, here are listed numerous derivates from cuscohum to 
be found in Provengal, Basque and Spanish — ^that is, attested in 
the habitat of that Mediterranean tree, the holm-oak {quercus %lex). 
These are arranged by Schuchardt m a semantic scale ranging from 

(1) l)od%esiQ (2) surfaces to (3) hues 

1 ‘ Korperrundes, Kuglichtes und aus einem grosseren Korper Hervor- 

ragendes ' [meanings such as ' bubble/ ^ cocoons/ ' testicles/ ‘ little 
bells/ ‘ pebble/ ‘ piece 

2- * Flachenrundes, Gewolbtes und zwar Umschliessendes ’ [meanings such 
as ' shell/ ^ skin of a fruit/ ‘ bark/ ‘ cup of the acorn/ ‘ skull/ ‘ pod/ 
' sheath of a dagger ’] 

3 ^ Limenrundes, Kreis- Oder Spiralformiges ’ [meanings such as ‘curl/ 

‘ ring/ ‘ notch 

We are here mainly concerned with the meanings listed under 

(2) ^ shell ^ (attested by 0 Prov [14^^ c] cascolha [mod. Prov. 
cascoulho^, Basque hashdl, Sp cascaron) and ^skulP (a meaning 
obviously derived from ^shelP [cf Germ Hirnschale ] — ^attested by 
Sp. casco, Basque hasko, hashet) In the hash- forms we must 
recognize back formations from hoshol- (dissimilated to ^hashol 
0-6 y a- 6 , as in Prov. caf 6 rc<^co[n]furcum, Sp. caracol 
chulea, cochlea), — or, better, *{hosh-) *hash- stems originating 
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from C^hoslcdl-) 'lasloh^ Schuchault, like Meyei-Lubke, allowed 
for an influence of ^quassicaie on the -a- foims in general, and Sp 
casco ^potsherd'’ must surely be derued from quassicaie As for 
Sp casco ^ helmet ^ we can no longei assume that its sole ettmon is 
casco ^potsherd" (in line with the de\clopment Lat /<?s/a>Fi 
Ute ) , it could just as easily come fiom casco " shell, skull " (< cusco- 
hum) ^ The Basque Icaslcei, with diminutive sulh\ -ei, uiupicstion- 
ably of Romance origin, found in SchuchardUs list only in the 
meaning ^skulU may point to a Piov ^ casquet ^ shell, ^ ^skulU 
(This word is not attested, but we may remember that the nnpoitant 
Prov cascolha itself is only a hapax in a 14^^ century text) 

Prov. casquet could have been boi rowed by Piench in the same 
meaning ^ shell, case,^ of which Eng casTcet ^ shell, case ^ [s v ca^lcet 
3b] would be the direct reflection The additional meanings 
^ barrel^ (found both in Pr casque [^barrel to transport bullets^] 
and Eng cash) and ^jewel-box, case^ could be simply a further 
semantic development of the same Piov loan-word casquel ‘ shell, 
skulU again, fiom ^skulU or ^shelU one comes easily to ^casing 
for the head, helmet ^ It is interesting that, at the beginning of the 
16^^ century, the Fionch form with ‘Ct was more fiequent in the 
meaning ^ helmet ’ than was casque itself (Gay, Diet arch , Huguet) 
and it IS also true that the English foim cashei (though in the 
meaning ^box, case^) was attested earlier (15^*^ c) than cash 
(16‘*^ c ) , this fact would suggest that, in both languages the simple 
form IS a back formation from the -et form It is even possible 
that the primacy of the -et form obtained also in Piovengal and 
Basque the Basque hashet, which we used as our starting point, 
could have been prior to hasho^ mentioned above — ^representing, that 
IS, simply the substitution of the suffix -et for the suffix -ol [< Lat. 

hashol > hashet From casquet^ conceived as a diminutive, 
the simple casque [cash] was exti acted ^ 

Leo Spitzee 


^For Sp casco in all its meanings (‘sknlV ‘potsherd’ and ‘helmet’) 
Miglionni, AJi xix, 129 proposes, without discussing Schuchardt’s etymon 
msGohum, a * capsicum from capsa ‘ capsule, box,’ comparing semantically 
It coooto ‘ (broken) receptacle ’—South It oocc^a ‘head’ But according 
to this suggestion, we would have to separate from Sp casco the Prov 
cascolha which doubtless goes back to cuscohum 
^The regressive formations may have been encouraged by the presence of 
the two representatives of the synonymous word family conchor^-oonchylmm 
(Fr coque—coqmlle) 
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GEOFFEOY SAINT-HILAIEE A TEANSLATOE OF 
GOETHE 

Eudolf Steiner^ the editor of Goethe^s Naturwissenschaftliche 
Schnften m the SNL, makes the following statement m regard to 
Goethe^s summary of the famous debate between Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire and Cuvier ^^Eine Ubersetzung desselben [i e of the 
Principes de Philosophie Zoologique,^ d'lScuUs en Mars 18S0 cm 
se%n de Vacadem%e royale des sciences par Mr Creoffroy de Saint- 
Hilairel ist 1831 in den ^Annales des sciences naturelles^ unter 
dem Titel ^Reflexions de Goethe sur les debats scientifiques de mars 
18S0 dans le sein de VAcademie de Sciences^ publiees d Berlin dans 
les Annales de critique scientifique ^ ^ von Geoffroy de St Hilaire 
selbst 

Information taken from various sources makes it now appear quite 
unlikely that it was Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire himself who translated 
from the German account of Goethe the substance of his own 
debate with Cuviei and most likely that this work was done by 
M Bohtlingk, a hitheito unrecorded translator of a woik of Goethe.*^ 
Steiner himself does not repeat in the W A his reference to 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire^s translation ® Vol xxii (I® Sene) of the 
Annales des sciences naiurelles, in which appeared the translation 
of Goethe^s summary to which Steiner refers, merely states in a 
footnote Les presentes reflexions nous ont ete communiquees par 
M Geoffroy/^ ® That this statement does not imply a translation 
IS made clear by the following citation taken from Goethe’s Parah- 
pomena 112 Im December 1830 wird in der Revue medicale ^ 
erne franzosische Ubersetzung [of Goethe’s Prmcipes de Phil Zool ] 
abgedruekt. So auch dieselbe im Februar 1831 in den Annales des 

^ TT A n Abt Bd 7, S 167-214 

^BerUner Jahrhuoher f>ur 'imssenschafthohe KriUh, 1830, 2 Bd Sept 
No 52/63 

^DNL, Bd 114 Goethes Werke Bd xxxm, S 385-6 

* Neither Goedeke nor Baldensperger lists Bohtlmgk as translator of 
Pitnctpes des Phil Zoologique 

® W A n Abt Bd 7, S 230 

^Annales des Sciences Naturelles par MM Adouin, Ad Brongmart et 
Dumas, t xxn (I® Sene), Pans Crochard, Libraire-Editeur, 1831, p 179 

^ Eevue M4dicale Prangaise et JEJtrangere Pans 1830, t iv, pp 44:5 AiT 
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sciences naturelles”^ Since Goethe himself points out that the 
translation in the Annales des sc nat is a repiint of the translation 
from the Bevue medicale, it appeals quite unlikely that Geoff loy 
Samt-Hilaire is the translator of the version appearing m the 
Annales des sc nat 

An entry in Goethe's Tageiucliet likewise seems to exclude the 
possibility that Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire translated Goethe's summary 
of the famous debate Sendung von Pans in Bezug auf Streitig- 
keiten von St Hilaire, besonders aber ein kurzer Aufsatz des letz- 
teren,® meme naturwissensehaftliehen Studien befreffend " No 
reference here is made to a translation by St Hilaire, an omission 
which would have been unthinkable when one considers how deeply 
and humbly Goethe appreciated Geoffroy Samt-Hilaiie's every 
reaction to his scientific works and theories 

In the Bevue hihhographique des Sc naturelles of 1831 a review 
of Soret's tianslation of Goethe's Essa% su) la mMamorpliose des 
plantes^'^ contains a lefeience to St Hilaire's article sur [les] 
travaux scientiflques [de Goethe]," but none to the translation 
ascribed to St. Hilaire by Steiner, although the translation preceded 
Saint-Hilaire's article in the same publication 

Finally the fact that neither Goedeke nor Baldensperger men- 
tions Saint-Hilaire as translator of Goethe's summary may perhaps 
be taken as additional testimony that Steiner was wrong in ascribing 
the translation to him 

There is, however, a contemporary translator who is likely to be 
the originator of the translation almost identical versions of which 
appeared in the Annales des Sc Nat , in the Revue Med%cale^ and 
in the series of books called Pa7%Sy ou Le Livve des Cent et 
The editors of this last mentioned work clearly credit the transla- 


® AnnaUs des sc nat , t xxn, pp 179-188 

des Eents de Goethe Im dormant des droits au titre de savant 
naturahste ” Ibxd , pp 188-193 
A in Abt„ Bd 13, S. 80 

rat, Vol w, p. 33 (An unrecorded review 
01 Goethe s Essai sur la metamorphose etc as trsl by Soret ) 

et Cn A Pans, Chez Ladvocat [1832], 
Volv, 243-66 G^thes summary of the PrroctpesdePW Zool appears 
m ais volume under the title “ Les Tfatwahstes Franeona, ou Mdditoons 
de^ette sur la marche et le caractfere philosophique des sciences naturelles 
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tion to a M Bohtlmgk Nous sommes redevables a M Bohtlmgk 
de la traduction du dernier ecrit de Goethe/^ Entry 658 in t, 62 
of the Bibl Nat catalogue and an entry in P Lacombe^s BibUo- 
graphie Parmenne confirm the fact that Bohtlmgk is indeed the 
translator of Goethe^s summary of the Pnncipes de Phil Zool , 
certainly of the translation which appeared in the Livre des Cent 
et Un 

Smce the translation in Par'iSy ou Le Livre des Cent et Un is 
essentially the same as that of the Annales des 8c Nat , which in 
turn IS identical with the even earlier publication in the Revue 
Medicale, M Bohtlmgk rather than Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire should 
be considered the translator of Goethe’s summary of the PriAicipes 
de Philosophic Zoologique 

Erioh a. Albrecht 

Newcomb Collegef 
Tulane University 


A CONTEMPOEAEY JUDGMENT ON MOLIfiEB 

So far as this writer knows, no bibliographer of Moli^re has men- 
tioned the rare Les Medecins k la Censure, ou Entretiens snr la 
Medecme” by G Bezangon, Pans, Gonher^ 1677, 370 pp, wherein 
the author, himself a ^^docteur en medecine,” devotes five pages 
to proving ( ^) that Moliere really venerated the Medical Art, and 
that his plays are not the expression of his true beliefs 
Bezangon attempts to show that well-known censors of physicians 
— Petrarch and Montaigne for example, along with Moliere — either 
erred, or were only poking when they made their strictures The 
book IS composed of several long chapters called Entretiens ” in 
which Cleante ” plays the part of a judicious doubting Thomas, 
assuring his friend Sosandre ” that all public opinion and know- 
ledge are against the latter’s contention, that the noted writers in 
question really revered Medecme and its Practitioners, but never- 

isyery hkely N" D Bohtlmgk who published a translated excerpt of 
Uaru’s Histoire de la R4publique de Venise, St Petersburg , 1824 
Pans, ou Le Livre des Cent et Un, op cit , v, p 243 
^®Lacoiabe, Paul, Bibliographic Parisienne (Pans Rouquette, Libraire, 
1887), p 112 

Pans, ou etc , pp 243 265 
A II Abt Bd 7, S 167-214 


4 
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theless lie is willing to listen to what Sosandre has to say The 
latter confidently states his case^ and of course when he is through^ 
Personne ne trouve de replique A third character;, 

Cariste/' is also present and makes lemarks. 

It IS interesting to see what a contemporary doctor, familiar with 
the plays of Molieie, has to say about him, the moie so since 
Bezangon handles the traducers of his profession with great for- 
bearance, and even praises them for their wit and ability Also, I 
do not know whether anyone since Bezangon has ever singled out foi 
emphasis the passage from Moliere on which the doctor bases his 
contention It must be admitted that he has a point there 
On p 266 we read Et dans ce dernier siecle n’avons nous 

pas \eu un Poete fameux qui a levele leurs [of physicians] trom- 
peries & leurs^ homicides ^ 

I quote pp 309 313 of Bezangon ^'Cela me fait souvenir de Moliere 
qui I’a imite (Petrarch) de hien pr^s en ses satyies et en sa moit, tout ce 
qui est de grand dans le monde il Pa joue 

II est vray, dit Cai iste, mais il estoit particulierement decliaisne conti e 
la M6decine, elle estoit en butte k tons ses traits 
‘‘Il a pousse, dit Cleante, son caract^re jusques au bout, et ]amais il 
n^est revenu du mepris de la Medecme on ne trouvera, je crois, dans ses 
ouvrages gueres de contradictions sur ce point Cependant vous nous 
ferez voir, Sosandre, qu’il n’a pas seulement effleure cette science, franclie 
ment j’ay la derniere cunosite pour une merveille si surprenante 
“ Je ne doute point, repondit Sosandre, qu’en plusieurs de ses pieces, il 
n*ait joue les Medecins et la Medecme mesme II lemarquoit que le peuple 
prenoit goust a ees sortes de satyres, il a suivy son inclination, et il y 
faisoit bien ses affaires mais soyez seur qu’il parloit centre ses sentimens, 
le fond de son cosur tenoit pour cette science utile, lors mesme que ses 
grimaces la decnoient Vous vous imaginez que je dis cecy gratis je veux 
que vous n^en croyez que Moliere mesme <I’en ay decouvei t la preuve nette 
et decisive en un endroit de ses Merits, fort propre a satisfaire vostre grande 
cunosite, e’est en la preface de la comedie du Tartuffe ou il parle ainsi 
(Qu*est ce que dans le monde on ne corrompt point tons les jouis, il iPy a 
chose SI innocente, ou les hommes ne puissent poiter du crime, point d’art 
SI salutaire dont il ne soit capable de renverser les intentions, rien de 
81 bon en soy quhl ne puisse tourner k de mauvais usages , la Medecme est 
un art profitable, chacun la revere comme une des plus excellentes choses 
que nous ayons, cependant il y a eu des temps ou elle s’est rendue odieuse ) ^ 
‘‘ Un t4moignage si favorable a la Medecme, sorty d’une bouclie qui a taut 


^ [Bezangon does not complete Mohere’s sentence, which adds “ et souvent 
on en a fait un art d’empoisonner les hommes ” Should the completed 
sentence be regarded as praise of the medical profession? — CL] 
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crie contre elle, n'est k mon avis gueres suspect une preface est un lieu oti 
I’auteur parle serieusement et de sens rassis Dans une piece comique la 
plaisanteiie et la fiction peuvent donner un tour force a ses pensees, mais 
dans cet endroit la raison revenue de toutes les saillies poetiques parle 
toute seule On ne peut point attribuer le passage que je viens de rappoiter 
au earactere particulier d’un acteur Moliere avoit dress4 cette preface 
pour expliquer a tout le peuple ses veritables sentimens sur la religion, que 
sa comedie du Tartuffe avoit rendus suspects, il ne parle point 1^ en 
Poete ny en comedien c’est le seul endroit oti il s’explique en Cbrestien et 
en Philosophe C’est pourquoy il est sans doute plus propre k nous marquer 
ses veritables intentions, que tous les autres textes qu’on pourroit tirer du 
corps de ses Comedies 

Personne ne trouva de replique k un passage si formel Ainsi Sosandre 
se preparoit 

Eobeet B Pieb 

Augsburg, Germany 


EACINE AND ^^LE COCUAGE DE MOLIEEE^^ 

Unknown to bibliographers of both Eacine and of Moliere there 
seems to have existed a book (whether a poem^ a play or a satiie, 
nobody knows) published by the former a year before the death 
of the latter and entitled Le Cocuage de Moliere 

The sole reference to this stimulating work (how indeed can it 
fail to stimulate the imagination of all good scholars^) is found in 
the meticulous Table du Recueil Jamet/^ a bound manuscript^ of 
which the only copy is hidden away in the Reserve at the Biblio- 
theque Nationals in Pans, under the call-number ^^Usnels de la 
Reserve AA83 ” and does not appear in any Catalogue of the 
Library 

P-I Jamet (1710-1778) was a bibliophile of vast learning and 
of by no means ordinary tastes He published very little, but 
busied himself collecting small rare works (printed), in making 
copies of others, and then, having covered the margins with a 
profusion of erudite and curious notes, he bound them together 
into volumes, which, unhappily, were dispersed after his death 

These volumes he entitled Stromates ” or Chaos,^’ and some 
of them are truly chaotic The Table du Recueil/^ however, is a 
very careful work, listing the pieces in each volume In it one 
finds a lot of otherwise unknown material, for example on Rabelais, 
on Voltaire, and on Moliere 

The Table du Recueil ” lists 204 volumes or Tomes and 
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their contents Tome 80 (p 92 of the “ Table ”) has, as its last 
item, “Le Cocnage de Moliere par le celebre raeine 1672,” and 
opposite this entry, on the same page, we read “ (cmq on six por- 
tiaits de raeine et beaucoup de notes) ” 

Unfortunately, nothing more concerning this provoking opus has 
been found The BN possesses 27 volumes of the “ Stromates ” in 
the Eeserve, and six more volumes are in the Manuscript Dept at 
the same Library The Arsenal possesses some nine volumes, and 
otheis are known to exist But the celebrated Eacine’s cerebrations 
on his colleague’s cocmge have so far escaped detection Perhaps 
publication of this note will encourage someone with more facilities 
than the writer to go hunting for it Certainly it would be a 
\ aluable find 

Eobeet E Pike 

Augsburg, Germany 


LA FfiE MORGAIN ET LES CERONIQUES 
GARGANTUINES 

Les chromques gai gmtumes, qui rattaclient Fhistoire du geant 
Gargantua au cycle de la Table Eonde, nientionnent plusieurs fois 
la fee Morgain elle est la marraine de Gargantua et celni-ci est 
transported apres sa mort, en ^ faerie/ oil se tronve Morgam Les 
grandes cromcques se terminent snr ce passage 

Et ainsi vesquit Gargantua au seivice du Roy Aitus lespace de deux cens 
ans troys moys et iiii jours justement Puis fut porte en faierie par gam 
la phee, et Melusme, aiiecques plusieurs aulti es lesquelz y sont de present ® 

^ Rabelais a conserve ce dernier trait ‘ Pantagruel ouvt nouvelles que 
son pere Gargantua avoit este translate au pays des Phees par Morgue ’ 
Pa'ntag7uel, 4d crit p V L Saulnier (Pans, 1946), p 125 (ch xv) — 
Sur les "variantes du nom de la f4e Morgam, cf H Newstead, ^ The tradi- 
tional background of Partonopeus de Blo'is/ PULA, LXi (1946), 916 946 — 
L A Paton, Studies m the fairy mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 
1903), pp 255-258 

^Les oeuvres de maistre Frangois Rabelais, 4d Ch Marty-Laveaux 
(Pans, 1881), iv, 50 — Les crontoques du roy Gargantua (auiourd’hui k 
Montpellier) sont ici semblables aux Grandes Cromcques ‘ il fut porte par 
Morgain la fee et Melusme en faerie’ (cf H Omont, Academic des inscrip’ 
tions et belles lettres Comptes rendus [Pans, 1906], pp 187 192) 
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Pour Le vroy Gaigantua^^ comme pour Les cromques adm%raUes^^ 
c^est Merlin qui transporta Gargantua 

en fail ye ou estoit la le roy artur ou ilz viuent encore Et font grant chere 
Au chasteau dauallon 

Seule, La grande et merveilleuse v%e semble, d^abord^, ne contenii 
aueun element arthurien^ le premier chapitre^ pourtant, decrit la 
mere de Gargantua . 

Sa meie fut une dame moult notable et de grant stature la plus belle 
quon eust seen regarder des deux yeulx Et fut dune isle pres la grant 
mere oceane 

M le professeur E S Loomis, dans un de ses brillants articles 
sur la fee Morgain, a rappele que, comme Tavait prouve Kittredge, 
le nom diOlyroun a souvent ete substitue a celui d' Avalon^ et il 
a ajoute ^ This isle [Olyroun] is, of course, Oleron, off the Trench 
coast ^ ® Ne semble-t-il pas, des lors, que V ^ isle pres la grant mere 
oceane^ doit etre File d^Oleron qui a ete confondue avec Avalon ou 
residait la fee Morgain^ 

Marcel Peanqoi^ 

Harvard TJmversxty 


A NOTE ON SPENSER^S USE OP TEOPE 

Confronted by the tree passage m The Faerie Queene, i, i, 8-9, 
scholars and critics have generally offered one of two explanations 
Either they have seen classic mfluence and have ferreted out a list 
of parallel passages from Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Statius, Virgil, 
Tasso, Chaucer, and others , or they have fallen back on praise loud 
enough to make the reader forget matters of coherence The first 
answer ignores the aesthetic problem of propriety, the second is 
embarrassed by it ^ 

sf diiivo 

^ Cf P Plan, Bibhcgra'phxe rahela%svenne (Pans, 1904), p 25 et La 
seconds chromque de Gargantua et de Pantagruel, ed P Lacroix (Pans, 
1872), p 117 « Merlin [ ] le vint querir et le tiansporta en Faeiie, ou 

estoit 3 ^. alld le bon Roy Artus avec sa seur Morgain, Ogier le Dannois et 
Huon de Bordeaulx, ou ilz vivent encores et font giant clieie au cliasteau 
d’Avallon » 

Morgain la fee and the Celtic goddesses,’ Speculum, xx (1945), 183-203 

^See The Works of Edmund Spenser A Varxorum Edition (Baltimore, 
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But the list has a more vital function Before Spenser launches 
into the tree list, he says that Una and Eedcrosse aie led by 
pleasure— they hear the buds, then they see the trees The stanza 
immediately following the tree list reads 

Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 

Vntill the blustrmg storme is ouerblowne. 

When weening to return, whence they did stray. 

They cannot finde that path, which first was showne. 

But wander too and fro in ways unknowne. 

Furthest fiom end then, when they neerest weane. 

That makes them doubt, their wits be not their owne 

And in stanzas 12 and 13^ ^ust befoie Redcrosse fights with the 
dragon, Una warns him that he should not be rash, that Oft fire 
IS without smoke,/ And perill without show/^ and that she knows 
the place better than he Thus, before the tree passage, Spensei 
indicates that Redcrosse is misled by pleasure , after the list, Red- 
crosse doubts if he is in possession of his wits, and from Una^s 
mouth, we learn that he cannot distinguish the apparent from the 
real. Behind this concept of pleasure leading man away from rea- 
son and into error lies part of the whole tradition of faculty psy- 
chology From Plato on, philosophers have distrusted pleasure 
As Spenser’s contemporary, Thomas Rogers, put it, pleasure be- 
longeth not unto a reasonable creature, or vnto one of confirmed 
ludgemet Plato sayth it is the foode of filthinesse, for it 
dnlleth the witte, weakeneth the ludgment, and taketh away under- 
standing ” 2 According to Aristotle and his successors, the first 
impulse of a passion must come from the pleasures (or pains) of the 
senses. The passions, m turn, can cause a man to abandon his 
noblest faculty, his reason In De Sommis, moreover, Aristotle 
pointed out that these very passions may corrupt the perceptions, 
and hence lead a man to error ® Thus, a man can be led into error 
by two interrelated causes 1) he may be led by the sensitive appe- 
tite, which is guided by pleasure and pain m seeking good and 
fleeing evil, to abandon his reason, or 2) he may be blinded by 

1932- ), ed E Greenlaw, et al, l, 179-82 Pereival did go further than 
others in pointing out that the allegory which Spenser is driving at is that 
the ways of error are confusing Ihid, i, 181 
» Thomas Rogers, A PUlosopUcall Discourse, Entituled, The Anatomie of 
the Minde (London, 1576), p 4^ 

* De Bomniis, 460 b 
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these passions^ so that his senses will not be able to distinguish 
the real from the apparent. The only place where a man led 
mainly by senses and delights could end is where Una and Eedcrosse 
found themselves Error^s Den While the dragon with which 
Eedcrosse fights^ is^ as Osgood pointed out, the representatiYe of 
doctrinal error/ it seems to me that the wood represents a more 
general error — ^that of a man allowing his pursuit of delight of the 
senses so to stir him that he cannot make correct perceptions and, 
hence, ends, in this ease, at that doctrinal error Padelford has 
noted that Eedcrosse^s later separation from Una results from his 
following of emotion rather than reason ® The difference between 
Eedcrosse^s first and second temptation is one of degree, not of kind 

The tree passage, then, instead of being a meie poetic excrescence 
or a mere classic echo, can easily be interpieted as Spenser^s at- 
tempt, by means of a trope, to indicate the allurements of the sense 
of sight This interpretation does not say that previous explana- 
tions are not valid and to the point, rather, it illustrates, I believe, 
SpensePs dexterity in combining a multitude of classic influences 
with his ultimate artistic aim by means of a highly functional 
imagery — an imagery that might at first sight seem merely 
decorative 

Ernest S Gohn 

The XJmversxty of Chicago 


JOHN HEYWOOD, CHAUCBE, AND LYDGATE 

John Hey wood, though he derives much of his matter m A mery 
Play betwene the pardoner and the frere, the curate and neybour 
Pratie from Chaucer^s Pardoner's Prologue and Tale^ commits the 
curious displacement of having the quarrel occur between the 
Pardoner and the Eriar, rather than, as in Chaucer, between the 
Friar and the Summoner or between the Pardoner and the Host 
While we may attribute this either to faulty remembrance of the 
situation m Chaucer or to Heywood^s artistic requirements, it is 
interesting, and I think significant, to note that John Lydgate made 

* C G Osgood, Spenser and the Enchanted Glass,” The Johns Bophins 
Alumm Magazine y "SIS. (1930), p 24 

® F M Padelford, The Spiritual Allegory of the Faerie Queene, Boo.v 
JEQPy xxn (1923), p 8 
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precisely the same error m the prologue to his Seige of Theies, 
when, in referring to The CwnterhuTy Tales, he speaks of the 
Pardoner’s “Tellyng a tale to angre with the frere”^ 

It seems likely that Heywood’s choice of protagonists for his 
interlude may have sprung either from a recent reading of, or a 
more thorough acquaintance with, Lydgate’s poem, which was very 
popular for over a century following its composition (c 1420), as 
IS evidenced by its survival in twenty-two manuscripts, appearing 
m three of these together with The Omterbury Tales, which it was 
mtended to supplement ® It was also printed by Wynken de Worde 
(c 1500) 

Richaed a Long 

Temple University 


REVIEWS 


Linguistics and Literary History Essays in Stylistics By Leo 
Spitzee Princeton Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp 
VI + 236. 

Lingniste eminent et remarquable polyglotte, a qui la s^mantique 
en particnlier doit de recentes conqu^tes, M Leo Spitzer confesse 
dWbl4e nne precoce deception d^4tudiant, Dans sa Vienne natale, 
metropole raflSnee et joyense o4 faisaient prime les troupes pansien- 
nes de theatre, il ne tronvait pas de vivante commune mesure entre 
les realit4s impliquees par la litterature frangaise et la philologie 
romane enseignee par ses maitres (il a m^me a ce sujet des sou- 
venirs dont Fbumour est assez burschilcos) Or il propose, apres 
une carriere poursuivie des deux c6tes de FOcean, une critique des 
beautes^’ textuelles qui permette au lecteur avise dialler profond 
dans Fintelligence des auteurs, sans recourir a d^obliques explica- 
tions qui n’expliquent rien d^essentiel — ^l^essentiel 4tant, k n^en pas 
douter, Findividualite d^un ecrivam telle que la pent reveler son 
style 

S^agirait-il de revenir a ces commentaires laudatifs comme les a 
eonnus Fenseignement au temps des Merlet et des La Coulonche, 

^ Seige of Thehes, Part I, ed Axel Erdmann (Early English Text Society, 
London Oxford University Press, 1911), 1 35 

»The relationships of these mss are traced in Part II of the Early 
English Text Society edition (London Oxford University Press, 1930), 
which was completed by Eilert Ekwell 
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conventions admiratives dont on savait gxe k Brnnetiere et sartout ^ 
Lanson de debarrasser Fhistoire litteraire ^ Si celle-ci, comme toute 
histoire, s^efforce de rechercher ce qni s^est passe/^ elle ne saarait 
abdiquer nn sonci des encbainements qui ]ustifie meme d^apparentes 
obliquites, mais, d^antre part, Fattacbement an texte Im-raeme, le 
souci d^une appreciation qui convienne, comme disaient les logi- 
ciens, a tout le defini et rien qu^au defini, conferent an plaidoyer de 
M Spitzer nn pnx indiscntable Le danger sera ton]onrs — et lui- 
meme n^est pas snr d’y echapper — de systematiser a plaisir des 
merites de style, done dbndividnalite litteraire, qn^on pent rattacher 
a des causes secondes Gardons-nons de retomber dans les fiori- 
tnres dont se ganssait a bon droit le famenx Chef-d'ceuvre d'un 
Inconnu (La Haye, 17'14), si digne de ses nombreuses reeditions . , 
Apres nn premier chaptre qni developpe non sans hors-d^oenvre ce 
plaidoyer initial, qnatre ^^essais,^^ mnnis de notes abondantes et 
parfois evaneseentes, vont operer la demonstiation elle-m§me II 
fant dire qn’on y accMerait plus docilement, si ces pages n^etaient 
pas deparees par des fantes d^impression, venielles pour la plupart,^ 
dont d^antres sont faehenses ^ Et Ton ne voit pas bien ® pourquoi 
le Timeo Danaos de VEneide est mne en T^meo Deos^ a moms que 
ce ne soit un ^en de mots destine a r enforcer nne these imphcite 
II est bien interessant de voir attribner an perspectivisme de 
Don Qmchotte ” nn certain nombre de variations de vocabulaire et 
d’onomastiqne, reputees d^s lors artistiqnes, magistrales et quasi 
divines,^ alors que Fieri e Perrault, membre d^une famille famense, 
avait enumere dans sa critique cartesienne ® du fameux roman les 
inconsequences et invraisemblances qnhl y trouvait, variety des noms 
comprise II n^est pas douteux que la gloire dn livre a influx sur les 
criteres d^une posterity favorable, Fingenienx hidalgo avec son 
6cnyer aura contnbue a fane accepter comme nne forme d^art ce 
qui avait pu sembler nn hasardeux kaleidoscope 

Comme on regrettera, k propos dn ^^r4cit de Theramene,” que 
M. Spitzer n^ait pas assists k Orange, le 30 jnillet 1938, k la 
representation solennelle de Phedre par la troupe du TheS-tre 
Prangais ’ Ce qu^on ne doit point voir, qu’nn recit nous Fexpose ” : 
ce morcean fameux etait dit, selon nne tradition ancienne et tonte 
scemqusy par nn Theram^ne d^abord snrpns, puis horrifie, enfin 
atterre, et prenant nne part personnelle a nne catastrophe dont les 
machines de Quinanlt, sur le plateau de I’Opera, auraient 
presente gauchement le monstrnenx agent 

^Lire, p 11, IdOl pour Bubu de Montparnasse , p 12, 1 4, les r^veils, p 
94, tout entiere, p 98, sa d4pouille, p 119, j^ai cm, p 141, smvies; p 
152, Pahssot, p 176, Volland, p 177, Vtncons^quence du jugement puhUc, 
p 183, Kohlhaas 

94, lire ]e hais jusques aux soins, p 137, la Qmnde Eevue du 25 
novembre et non du 15, p 194, 1 8 avant le bas de page, le laisser, 
a p 92 73 ® 1679 
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Nulle attention, comme de ^nste, ne sera faite ici de Fhellenisme 
de Eacine, precoce et persistant, encore moms de ses maities en 
cette matiere comme dans Fopposition an ]esnitisme, les ^ansenistes 
de Poit-Koyal Le mot ''magique ® de baroque va snffire a tont, 
et nons savons en effet eombien ce terme, fort jnsteinent appliqne 
pai les histoiiens de Tart an gont religienx dominant en Antiiche, 
en Pologne et snrtont en Espagne, a ete indiscretement invoqne par 
nne critiqne indifferente, dirait-on, a tonte priere snr Px\ciopole 
Des lois, cette taite a la creme va deborder, non senlement snr le 
recit de Tlieiamene, mais snr nne piece tont entiere, on de plus 
snbtils investigatenrs des 4nigmes raciniennes voient ]nstement, 
m'^me avant la desolante ^"’cabale^^ qne Ton sait, nn gage donne 
par le converti de demam a des personnes celebres par lenr piete 
et par lenr doctrine" Eien qn^a relire la preface dn poete, et 
snrtont ses denx demieis paragraphes, on penetre des intentions qne 
senle nne sorte de presomption ponrrait faire negliger 
S^il est vrai qne les liaisons anthentiqnes seront ton^onrs la 
grande affaire ponr les historiens de tont genre, M Spitzer s^est 
prive d^nne sorte de transition bien tentante entre son troisi^me 
et son qnatrieme essai An college Lonis-le-Grand, nons le savons, 
le P Poree demontrait a ses eleves — dont etait Denis Dideiot — qne 
les ^^beantes" dn recit de Tlieramene etaient deplacees, et qn^nn 
pere anxienx devait conper court a ce developpement ponr en savoir 
la conclusion sans retard En choisissant, dans la production si 
composite d^nn grand prosatenr. Particle Jomssance de YEncyclo- 
pedie, notre philologne imp4nitent met bien le doigt snr nne revendi- 
cation tenace dn pbilosophe en f avenr de V action genitale, si 
natnrelle, et si n^cessaire et si ^nste " {Jacques le Fatahste) Snr- 
tout renforce d^nn passage de la ReUgieuse qne m^ine Pami Naigeon 
eliminait de Poen\n*e a pnblier, ce commentaire fait ressortir, a Pinsn 
dn commentatenr, Pillogisme d’nn ecrivain ton^onis hesitant entre 
Nature et Culture, entie Instinct et Societe 
Cai SI la naissance dn monde " et Pantre dn sanvage adnUe " 
comportent cette simple satisfaction de la nature, qne remplacent 
des nuances pins complexes ponr les civilises, n^y a-t-il pas nne 
choqnante errenr de style a invoqner et a snggerer, ponr cenx-ci, 
le m%me pnmitivisme qne ponr les etres qne deconvrira le voyage 
de Bougainville^ La spontaneite dn prosatenr et la docilite dn 
commentatenr ne devraient-elles pas s^adapter anx exigences de 
normes eloignees dn more ferarum de Lncrece^ Et la haissable 
jomssance " d"nne sadiqne telle qne la Snpenenre pent-elle, dans 
son exeeptionnelle deviation due a nne vie elanstrale mal reo-lee, 
§tre mvoqnee a Pactif dn style de ce brave Diderot, si normS. et 
''petit penple" dans sa psychologie et son ideaP Son "hnma- 
nisme," mis en valenr par des critiques assez recents en France et en 
Enssie, comporte nn enthonsiasme versatile ponr diverses techniques 

133 
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d^arts et de metiers oii — il le sait et le demontre dans le Neven de 
Rameau et dans le Paradoxe — ^ne peuvent exceller qne ceux qui 
regentent eet enthousiasme menie Froidement^ V ^^homme de 
geme travaille d^apies la vame mobilite extravagante des bohemes 
trop spontanes. 

Si la Giace etait impliquee mais secrete dans la pensee de rantenr 
de Phed'ie, elle est annoncee des le titre dans la grande Ode 77 de 
Paul Claudel qui fait Pob^et du dernier essai La Muse qm est la 
Grace De fait, une etude de rythmique, analogue a celles qu^on a 
consacrees a la prose de Flaubert dans Salammhdy pourrait rap- 
porter a une inspiration discontinue les scansions d^une poesie 
affranchie de la rime et du metre, alleguant en revanche sa docilite 
a Tinflux variable d^une inspiration quasi religieuse On a pu com- 
parer un tel style poetique aux irregularites d^un ^et d^eau, pro- 
venant d^un reservoir dont seiaient variables les pressions Des 
lignes breves eomme ^^Paiole qui est a sa place intelligence et 
volonte ” canalisent rationnellement, pour ainsi dire, ce qui ailleurs 
s^epanche en des versets surabondants — comme la Grace M Spitzer, 
qui semble aborder un tel problems, mais se sert de Pmoperante 
comparaison avec “ une mer deehainant ses vagues,^^ est trop curieux 
de vocabulaire pour ne pas rechercher surtout les partieularites 
verbales de cette composition, melange de styles, preference d^4pi- 
thetes, enumerations chaotiques, mepns grammatical eventuel, done 
reflets d^un trouble comme en 1907, et en Chine, pou\ait le ressentix 
un catholique franqais incertain et deconcerte (mais alors pourquoi 
la Grace, telle une Muse haTmonieuse, n’agissait-elle pas^), S’ll 
doit §tre admis, selon la doctrine precomsee par notre maitre- 
linguiste, que toute oeuvre d’art est une sphere parfaite dont 
nhmporte quel point permet d^acc-eder au centre genetique de ce 
microcosme, on serait curieux de voir appliquer une incontestable 
ingeniosite a la fin du vers 10 de Claudel, “ . il ne sert pas a 
rien, comme un f ondateur de syndicats ” Est-ce le conservatisme 
bourgeois du poete, ou la mansuetude de Padministration de Fepo- 
que, ou Fimprevision des syndicats chretiens, quhl convient de 
decouvnr dans cette phrase ^ 

Par bonheur, en depit de toute reprobation systematique, notre 
Eminent Imguiste donne des gages a Thistoire litteraire et au 

pluralisme d^explications dont il lui semble qu^on devrait se 
passer Eien que pour Pode claudelienne, deux mentions ® de Walt 
Whitman nous rappellent combien des enumerations massives, 
revel^es par les Leaves of Grass, furent un ob]et d^admiration ou de 
scandale pour le Parnasse frangais. A tracers Lanson ® la fameuse 
excuse donnee par Diderot a ses variations,’^ les giiouettes natales 
de Langres tournant a tous les vents et refusant de se fixer, nous 
ram-ene a Pun des plus anciens soucis explicatifs de POceident 
qu’une investigation plus poussee piecise le traite d’Hippocrate 


200 


Pp 206 et 218 


179 
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Des Airs, des Earn et des Lieux, qui salt si I’humeur foneiere de 
notre Langiois ne serait pas expliquee par eette “ an^mopsyclie,” 
s’opposant a une geopsycM de lamentable memoire ^ C’est ainsi que 
la porte s’entrouvre, m§me dans la cellule magique ou I’on entendait 
nous enelore, vers ce “ pluralisme ” qui reste bien la ressource par 
excellence de Thistoire littdraire, de m4me quTl constitue la dignite 
supidme des lettres elles-mSmes Bt notre Viennois ne redoutera 
point quelque Aiischlms si e’est dans son texte allemand que je me 
pennettrai pour conclure de eiter la phrase de la lettre de Goethe 
a Zelter, 4 aout 1803, ou celui que Sainte-Beuve devait appeler “ le 
plus grand des critiques ” formulait un principe que, trente annees 
duiant, il devait appliquer aux objets les plus varies 

Natur- und Kunstprodukte lernt man nicht kennen, wenn sie fertig smd 
man muss sie im Entstehen aufliaschen, nm sie einigermassen zu begreifen 

II y a la un point de depart pour un branchement d^bistoire 
litteraire qui ne reprouve nullement ?aide excellente offerte par la 
linguistique^ mais qui s^autorise d^heureux exemples pour revendi- 
quer son autonomie 

Feenanb Balbensperger 

Pans 


The Worhs of Edmund Spenser, A Variorum Edition The Minor 
Poems Volume Two Ed by Charles Grosvehor Osgood 
and Henry Gibbons Lotspbioh, assisted by Dorothy E 
Mason. Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press, 1947 Pp xi 
+ 745. $8 50 

The appearance of another volume m the monumental Johns 
Hopkins Vaiiorum Spenser is an important literary event and a 
cause for rejoicing Smce the appearance of the first volume in 
1032, the plan, editorial policies, format, and arrangement in the 
edition have become familiar to students of Spenser and the period 
What a reviewer likes or dislikes about this particular volume is to 
a considerable degree what he likes or dislikes about the whole 
edition His expressions of approval are almost certain either to 
echo or to clash with the opinions of some past reviewer, and his 
strictures are apt to concern matters of policy which were deter- 
mined before the first volume's appearance, and were not likely to 
be altered once that first volume had appeared The present writer 
likes the impartiality with which the critical commentary is pre- 
sented, and considers such impartiality implicit in the very idea 
of a variorum edition In his liking for this policy he disagrees 
with at least one eminent reviewer of past volumes, W L Eenwick 
He does not, on the other hand, so heartily approve of some of the 
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methods adopted to save space, which force a reader to turn iriitably 
fiom reference to cross-reference before finding the information he 
needs Some of the cross-ieferencing is, of course, unavoidable, 
but to require a reader to refer again and again to the Bibliography 
in order to discover the date at which each quoted or summarized 
comment was made seems an unnecessarily extreme device for saving 
space — and saves only an infinitesimal amount of it, anyway This 
disappointment in some details of the edition^s general arrange- 
has been shared by more than one previous reviewer But approval 
and disapproval of such editorial policies are alike ineffective now, 
except as expressions of opinion 

The editing of this second volume of the Mmor Poems, by Pio- 
fessor Osgood and the late Professor Lotspeich, is highly judicious 
and skilful, as one would expect from scholars of their eminence 
and established reputation The present reviewer cannot: find — 
after a reasonably careful, though hardly exhaustive, check — that 
critical or scholarly commentary of any importance has been omitted 
The editors have used both care and good ludgment in choosing 
what to include, what to quote, and what to summarize Their 
restraint in making their own comments is admirable, and these 
comments when they do occur are brief, intelligent, and nearly 
always clarifying. The study of the text itself (in Appendix X) 
IS concise and thorough, extending to a listing of variants between 
corrected and uncorrected sheets found in different copies of the same 
edition If future editors and scholars should disagree with the 
present editors^ choice of words for their main text, they will have 
to recognize that the choice has been made with a full knowledge 
of the different possible readings 

Two general impressions from the collection of scholarly and 
critical comment in this volume (besides the inevitable one that a 
good deal of nonsense has been published about Spenser, as about 
all great writers) emerge vivid and somewhat distracting to an 
admirer of Spenser’s art The first is that the largest amount of 
scholarly discussion has centered on poems of lesser merit — such as 
Mother Hubberds Toile — ^rather than on supieme achievements like 
JFJp'ithalamwn and Prothalamion There are nearly sixty-four pages 
of notes and comment on Mother Hubberds Tale, as compared with 
fifty-four for Amoreth, forty-nme for Epvthalam%on, and only 
twenty-seven for Prothalamion (neaily eight pages less than for 
The Rmnes of Time^), though Prothalamxon is considered by many 
readers the loveliest of all Spenser’s shorter poems. No criticism 
of the editors is intended — they simply reflected, as they were bound 
to, the actual state of published scholarship, and the phenomenon 
concerning Mother Hubberds Tale is, of course, partly explained 
by the fact that that poem is (probably) a concealed satire on con- 
temporary events But a student cannot help wondermg whether 
such evidence does not in some measure ]ustify the charge so fre- 
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queatly made, that scholars love to labor on the non-essentials of 

A second impression is closely related to the first , it is that sur- 
prisingly little really biilliant critical insight has up to the present 
become available in print to illuminate the Epitlialamion and 
Prothalamion The present writer remembers lectures by the late 
John Livingston Lowes that opened students' minds to the glories 
of these poems far more elfectively than do any of the published 
comments included in the present volume The waimth of Lowes' 
personality and the deep affection he inspired m his students doubt- 
less accounts for some of the golden glow in these memories — ^but 
not for all of it Something is lacking in the printed commentary 
that appears in this volume, so much of it either matter-of-fact and 
ccld, or generalized and sentimental Probably the explanation of 
all this is that the most illuminating published commentary on 
Spenser is eithei on the Faene Queene or on his art in general, 
and thus does not find a place m the present volume Nevertheless, 
the phenomenon confirms an opinion which the present writer has 
held for some time that young scholars enthusiastic about Epitha- 
lamwn and Piothalamion — or about Amoiethj for that matter — 
need not feel that here the flowers of criticism have already been 
plucked by others The last word about these wonderful poems has 
not by any means yet been said 

Geoege E Pottee 

Umversity of CaUfomta 


Fearful Symmetry, A Study of W%lham Blahe By Northkop 
Fete Princeton Princeton University Piess, 1947 Pp 
462 $5 00 

This IS one of the major achievements of modern Blake scholar- 
ship Mr. Frye has given us a ,most extensive, closely reasoned 
study of Blake's symbols and ideas and a detailed commentary of 
the prophetic books He also has studied the relationship of Blake's 
ideas to the history of thought most carefully Occasionally one 
feels that Mr Frye has drawn out and restated Blake's ideas m 
modern terms which the text cannot always support The phrase 
Blake would probably have said " (104) is heard (though in the 
mind's ear) far too frequently* Blake emerges as a propounder of 
a subtle philosophy of identity, of metaphysical theories of time 
and cycles of culture which anticipate much in modern thought 
His symbolism, based on an insight into universally diffused myths, 
appears as archetypal " m a sense which we associate with the 
theories of Maude Bodkin and Wilson Knight 
Mr Frye has much of interest to say incidentally e, g on the 
biographical fallacy in criticism (326), on the false historicism 
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prevalent m literary scholarsliip (420) and on the peculiarity of 
the second half of the eighteenth century which he sets ofi sharply 
from the Augustan age While one may sympathize with the 
general thesis, it seems paradoxical to say that its chief philosopher 
is Berkeley and its chief prose writer Sterne (167) The usual 
claimants, Dr Johnson and Hume, are not even considered 

But Mr Pi ye fails in the actual critical task of evaluation and 
even analysis of poetry as poetry his reflections on metrics and 
genres seem to me mainly rhetorical (e g ^^the shimmering textuie 
of evenly diffused sound of Collin’s Ode to Evemng^ 183) A com- 
parison with Mark Schorer’s Willmm Blake, the Politics of Vision 
(Henry Holt, 1946) seems inevitable Mr Frye is far less in 
touch with modern poetic criticism and has much less to say about 
the poetry as poetiy In difference from Mr Schorer he does not 
really attempt to persuade us of the poetic greatness of the pro- 
phetic books unless we accept simple declarations about the finest 
unread poetry in the language ” (220) Mr Frye could, I presume, 
argue that his critical task is accomplished by the exposition of the 
profundity and modernity of Blake’s myths and symbols But one 
cannot help thinking that there is something wrong with the 

mytho-poeic ” conception of poetry here expounded The pro- 
phetic books are a poetic desert and they cannot be defended as 
poetry by the finest exposition of the coherence of their symbolism 
and the value of their speculative implications The whole relation 
between ideas and art must be misconceived by Mr Frye as it was, 
no doubt, by Blake himself Still, the book should be ranked with 
Foster Damon’s and Milton Percival’s as the ones which have 
penetrated farthest into the forest of Blake’s symbols and has done 
most to vindicate the interest of Blake’s speculations 

Bene Wellek 

Yale University 


Keats and the Daemon King By Werneb W Beyer New 
York Oxford University Press, 1947 Pp xii + 414 $4 00. 

William Sotheby’s translation of Wieland’s Oheron, this book 
contends, exerted a spell over Keats that was never broken ” (p 
277) Both Keats’s abiding philosophy of life ” and the imagery 
and phraseology of ^^more than a score” of his poems derived 
from this Oberonic spell, particularly from Keats’s sympathetic 
understanding of the hermit [in Oheion'\y his eager assimilation of 
the saint’s every word and thought (p 283) Mr Beyer 

regards Oberon as a poem of pervasive idealism ” rather than of 
^^sex and sentiment” (p 18), though many contemporary readers 
inclined to the latter opinion, and Wordsworth objected to a plot 
turning on animal gratification ” 
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To demonstrate his claims of Keats's indebtedness, Mr Beyer 
offers first a prose summary of Wieland’s OhcfoTiy then a series of 

parallels ” between Sotheby's translation and Keats's text Why 
the prose summary is based on the German poem rather than on 
Sotheby's translation is hard to understand, Keats did not read 
German The bulk of the book is devoted to the citation of paiallels 
Only one quotation of any length, however, is given fiom Sothe- 
by's (comparatively inaccessible) translation, whereas the quota- 
tions from Keats are copious This one quotation consists ot foui 
stanzas describing the mystic vision of a hermit (pp 86-87) 
Actually this hermit, an aged widower carrying a rosary, plays but a 
brief and rather incidental role in Oheron Yet his mystic vision, 
Mr, Beyer argues, caused Keats to identify himself with Wieland's 
hermit" in “ Sleep and Poetry," Endymion, St Agnes^ Psyche," 
the Grecian Urn," La Belle Dame," Lamm, and The Fall of 
Hypenon In fine, Keats lived and thought and wrote in the 
shadow of eternity . the hermit became his central symbol 
" (p 289) 

How convincing are the cited parallels^ Usually they consist of 
single words or bnef phrases and seem far-fetched As to the 
crucial mystic passage, the following specimens are typical (italics 
are Mr Beyer's) (1) H^s spint turn’d to that celestial shoie" 
(Sotheby) , ^^and my young spint follow The moimnq sun-beam$ 
to the great Apollo" (Keats) (2) he sees the form divine. The 
Uncreated in his creatures shine” (Sotheby) , Sounds which will 
reach the Framer of all things^^ (Keats) 

The least implausible parallels are found in some bits of Oriental 
imagery in St Agnes (^^ barbarian hordes," where swart Paymnis 
pray," etc ), but Southey's or Byron's or Moore's Oriental poems 
could have been as influential in this as Oheion The cacoeihes 
parallelum raises a smile when it uiges that Keats Asrobed Made- 
line because Sotheby's heroine was robed (pp 171-72), or that 
Porphyro embraced Madeline because a seductress in Oberon sug- 
gestively opened her arms to the hero " (p 179) Some interesting 
observations on the demonology of Lamia do not convince one that 
Keats was indebted more to Oberon than to Burton, for the context 
of the Lamia story m the Anatomy supplies a more satisfactory 
demonology. 

With the possible exception of St. Agnes, the parallels cited in the 
present boob cannot be called convincing. A list could be made, 
furthermore, of errors, inadvertences, and unfounded asseverations 
There are sundry examples of circular reasoning, in which quota- 
tions from Keats are used to summarize Sotheby's text in order to 
prove Keats's indebtedness (pp. 109, 112, 113, 119, 136, 139, 146, 
153, 169, 182) Finally, the Demon of this book is not Oberon, as 
the title suggests, but Wieland's widower-hermit Witness his 
multiple avatars. 


Stanford Umver$%ty 


ITewbli, F. Fokd 
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The Poetry of Thomas Hardy By James G Southworth New 
York Columbia University Press, 1947’ $3 00 

While the value of Hardy’s novels has been determined, that of 
his poems is still m question Mr Southworth leaves the poems 
almost where he found them Proposing to sur\rey them against 
the background of Hardy’s thought, he separates matter from form. 
He examines the first of these in the first part of his book, the 
second in the second 

Hardy wrote about love, woman, mutability^ life, death, and 
God Surveying these matters in turn, Mr Southworth proves 
Hardy a shrewd observer but an unsystematic philosopher We 
learn that he frequently speaks of woims in connection with the 
grave and death, but with no particular freshness ” and that love is 
a tricky business ” These and other points are established in a 
kind of catalogue To understand the catalogue,” says Mr South- 
worth, IS better to understand [Hardy] ” It is true that to under- 
stand his ideas is better to understand him, but to understand his 
ideas abstracted fiom the poems in which they appear is not better 
to understand his poems 

The same trouble occurs in the second pait, where Mr South- 
worth consideis diction, metrics, and imagery On the first of these 
he IS most admirable He fixes the proportion of archaisms, neo- 
logisms, dialect words, and those learned words of which Haidy, 
being self-taught, was inordinately fond Noting manuscript re- 
visions, Mr Southworth shows that Hard 3 r’s choice of words was 
commonly determined by necessities of rhyme, alliteration, and 
meter This would explain that unfortunate concoid of flounder ” 
with around her” in ^^If It’s Ever Spring Again” Out of 
tenderness perhaps Mr Southworth avoids this example But when 
he notices such infelicities, he takes them out of context The 
point is not what words Hardy used but how they act m his poems 
As Ml Southwoith justly remarks Judgments of isolated ideas 
or of uncorrelated phases of his technique, although valuable in 
themselves, are not enough ” 

Attempting more, he adds a chapter called Architectonics ” in 
which to consider poems instead of their parts But he has little 
equipment for his undertaking Although he refers frequently to 
significant form ” and quotes Roger Fry on the interior relations 
of parts, Mr Southworth shows no inclination to apply his master 
In analyzing a dozen of Hardy’s better poems, he fails to show how 
meter, texture, imagery, and diction conspire He fails to observe 
the function of parts or, in their context, their virtues or defects 
In The Fallow Deer,” for example, he misses the triteness and 
awkwardness that injure Hardy’s intention and he misses the 
beauty of the final lines Not only Fry but Richards, Empson, and 
Brooks might have helped Mr. Southworth through these difficulties 


5 
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A final chapter determines Hardy’s position, midway between 
those suggested by his idolaters and his detractors A victim oi his 
age Hardy is modern in ideas, Victorian in form For this reason 
his poems as a whole are "unsatisfactory” Not that this minor 
poet altogether failed, he merely “ failed to find a resting place on 
Parnassus” This judgment, somewhat impaired by qualification 
and metaphor, is not improper, and it might be convincing if more 
properly supported, ^ ^ 

Columbia University 


On a DarUmg Plain By Harvey Curtis Webster Chicago 
The University of Chicago Press, 1947 $3 50 

Mr Webster undertakes to show “^^the evolution of Hardy^s 
thought and its effect upon his art Although Mr Webster's treat- 
ment of the latter theme leaves something to be desired, his treat- 
ment of the former is excellent His book, which augments and 
sometimes corrects the studies by Rutland, Chew, and Stevenson, is 
the best account of Hardy’s philosophy ” 

The incongruous elements that composed it had their origin, 
according to Mr Webster, in Hardy’s hopeful disposition Pious 
young Hardy (whose spiritual environment is traced through the 
pages of the Dorset County Chromcle) expected too much until 
at once darkened and enlightened by Darwin and the authors of 
Essays and Reviews From these optimists came Hardy’s gloomy 
preoccupation in novel and poem with accident, circumstance, and 
sexual selection But the thought behind the novels and in them 
IS so unsystematic and so various from novel to novel that Mr 
Webster wisely refuses to label it Pessimism flourishes alongside 
meliorism, determinism alongside that inexplicable mystery which 
distinguishes Hardy from the naturalists. Much of this has been 
familiar to students of Hardy 

Of greater importance is Mr Webster’s study of Hardy’s social 
interests and of his consequent inconsistency. A cosmic pessimist. 
Hardy was a social melionst, apparently unaware that if nature is 
determined, society must be determined Mr Webster ingeniously 
suggests that the frustration by Meredith and Victorian society of 
Hardy’s attempts at social protest (The Poor Man and the Lady 
and The Hand of Ethelberta) is responsible for the gloom of The 
Return of the Native^ where despair of the remediable incongruously 
unites with despair of the irremediable 

Fifty-five years of fumbling resolved at last the cosmic and 
social contradictions m Hardy’s thought. In The Dynasts y uniting 
the comprehensible with the incomprehensible, the pessimistic with 
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the melioristic in something like a system^ Hardy became a phi- 
losophical artist The novels, however good, suffer from philos- 
ophical inconsistency, for it is Mr Webster’s contention that ^^if 
the philosophy of an artist is mconsistent, his work loses aesthetic 
value because of this inconsistency ” Since the great thinker makes 
the great artist, Hardy at his most consistent is a great philos- 
ophical poet ” Neat, easy, and almost persuasive, this conclusion, 
failing to consider the nature of art, fails to explain why Hap,” 
philosophically consistent, is not a great poem or why most of the 
novels, however inconsistent, are more satisfactory than most of 
the poems 

Mr Webster’s announced concern is with the art and thought ” 
of Thomas Hardy That he is a kind of philosopher is abundantly 
proved That he is a great artist, although a more questionable 
proposition, is taken for granted However likely a relationship 
between his philosophy and the triumphs or failures of his art, noth- 
ing IS established by asserting what must be demonstrated But 
the avoidance of this critical diflBculty does not detract from the 
scholarly values of Mr Webster’s valuable book, 

W Y Tindall 

Columbia University 


Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Penodicals^ 
19 20-19 Edited by Lewis Leaey Durham, N, C Duke 
University Press, 1947 Pp x 337 $3.00. 

Mr Leary has here brought together, as he writes in his intro- 
duction, articles on American literature appearing in periodicals 
from January 1 , 1920, through December 31, 1945, as listed in ( 1 ) 
the cheek list printed in American Literature since November, 
1929, (2) the annual bibliographies in the Puhhcations of the 
Modern Language Association of America since 1922 by Norman 
Poerster, Mr Paine, and Mr Johnson, and (3) Ernest E Leisy’s 
bibliography in The Reinterpretation of American Literature^ (New 
York, 1928).” There are some minor qualifications to tins' state- 
ment of policy , but in the mam it holds. Thus Mr Leary has been 
faced with the problem of reworking bibliographical checklists 
variously compiled, with bringing his definition of an “ article on 
American literature ” to bear on these lists, and with doing such 
checking as is editorially possible Considering his intention and 
his handicaps, he has done a remarkably good 30 b and has given 
us a first rate example of what he frankly admits is a compilation 
and a preliminary survey ” 

There is little need to do more than glance at matters of plan and 
format. Headers of American Literature are famihar with the 
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arranffement by authors tieated in a fouifold chronological gioup- 
ing and by miscellaneous subjects treated in an omnium 
gatherum list It is worth noting, howevei, that Mr Leaiy has 
seen fit (and properly so) to omit the Amencan Liieiaiw e quaiteiiy 
checklist notes on the contents ot ai tides Finally^ there is a use- 
ful index of '' Authors About Whom Aiticles Are Wiitten ’ and 
in the table of contents a list of miscellaneous subject headings 
under which general ai tides are classified 

That this is a ^'preliminary survey and that Mr Leaiy has 
worked with handicaps is abundantly shown in the list itselt, and 
it IS needful here to comment on some shortcomings of the list and 
some confusion as to just what standaids its compilers, present and 
past, have set for themselves 

1 Accuiacy of entries A one-to-a-page sampling of some 
seventy-five entries (subject, let it be known, to all the dangeis in- 
herent in such a procedure) shows errois in fouiteen Only in one 
case, however, was the error so seiious as to make finding the 
article listed virtually impossible (The entry on p 69 undei 
^'Holmes, Eoditi^’ should be for the An%on<i Quaiteiiy^ not 
Accent ) Some of the errors seem to be typogiaphical, some to be 
the result of plain carelessness on the part of a contributor to one 
of the original lists One wonders how rigorously these contiibutois 
checked on their own contributions and how carefully cuirent con- 
tributions are being checked by the editor and whatever assistants 
he may have In any case, there is certainly a need foi those of us 
who use the list to take seriously Mr Leary’s request "to eontiibute 
to a revision of the list by informing the editor of each ciior or 
omission which comes to [our] attention ” 

2 Coverage of penod%cals surveyed Working from sampled 
files of periodicals to the list itself, I have made the following ten- 
tative observations All "articles on American literature” pub- 
lished in Amencan Lvterature^ FMLA, and the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society seem to have found their way into 
the list, about one-sixth of such articles published in Modem 
Language Notes do not appear in the list , about one-third of such 
articles published in the Tirgmia Quarterly do not appear, almost 
one-half of such articles published m the Southern Review do not 
appear, three-fifths of such articles published in Accent do not 
appear It would seem, therefore, that the compilers have surveyed 
" scholarly ” periodicals most carefully and have been less seriously 
concerned with "general” and "critical” periodicals Since the 
great majority of these omissions cannot he justified by refeience to 
Mr Leary’s loose definition of " an article on American literature ” 
(p vii), it would: seem^ from his sampling, that they result not so 
much from a conscious application of standards and definitions as 
from u lack of serious interest in such periodicals — The Virginia 
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Quarterly^ the Southern Review^ Accent, and the type they repre- 
sent Herein the list is simply not reliable. 

What is needed in the promised revision of Articles on American 
Litemture, then, is as much checking of entries as possible, and, 
more important, an attempt to work through and compile a list of 
articles from those periodicals which seem as yet to have been 
surveyed but half-heartedly. (I should think that Mr. Leary would 
welcome comments on ^ust what periodicals do have thus to be 
resurveyed ) Meantime, it is to be hoped that we will be given 
something like a mimeographed list of corrections And eventually 
we hope for a completely revised list This one appears not to be 
exactly God^s plenty, nor is it a 3 oy forever But it is a very good 
start indeed. 

Eoy Harvey Pearce 

University of California, Berkeley 


BRIEF MENTION 


Macleth By William Shakespeare The New Shakespeare, 
edited by J ohk Dover Wilson Cambridge and New York Cam- 
bridge University Press and The Macmillan Company, 1947 Pp 
Ixxxin -|- 186 $2 50 The more than usually extensive introduc- 

tory material in this latest of the New Cambridge series is char- 
acteristically full of useful information and stimulating, if not 
always wholly acceptable, suggestion Despite the customary New 
Cambridge abundance of purely editorial stage directions, the text 
proper is very conservative. The Polio’s misplacement of the 
Lennox and another Lord colloquy (iii, vi) is adopted without 
even a comment. The Notes, as usual, are sprightly and illumi- 
nating 

CHARLTON HINMAN 


Crabbed Age and Youth The Old Men and 'Women m the 
Restoration Comedy of Manners By Elizabeth Mignon Durham, 
N C. (Duke University Press), 1947 Front , pp x -f* 194 $2.50 
A wholly revised and much abridged version of a Bryn Mawr doc- 
toral dissertation, this book is a small but useful contribution to our 
knowledge of the fundamental constituents of the English comedy 
of manners of the Restoration. Dr Mignon’s mtroductory chapter 
at once makes clear her thesis that the unsympathetic treatment 
of old age is in these plays so extreme, so ubiquitous, and so 
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essential an aspect of real dramatic conflict as to represent a basic 
and distinguishing convention of Restoration comedy of manners 
The succeeding chapters subject to moie or less detailed scrutiny 
the dramatic treatment of old age in plays by Etherege, Wycherley, 
Dryden and Shadwell and Mrs Behn, Congre\e, Vanbrugh, and 
Earquhar, and thence is a short chapter, a “ Postscript Concern- 
ing Sentimental Comedy "" The rapid development, the flourishing, 
and the eventual desuetude of the convention discussed in the 
first chapter are thus briefly traced over a forty-year period Per- 
haps, indeed, there has been rather too much abridgement Pew 
readers will be displeased because only characters in plays by the 
more promment dramatists are considered in detail, but some 
readers may wish for more information as to how fully and with 
what differences, if any, the convention m question was exploited 
by the minor dramatists. And some readers will be sui prised that 
Dr Mignon does not give considerably more attention than she 
does, even to the exclusion of other matter, to the study of the old 
m plays that are based upon earlier English or continental originals 
bnt have been adapted to the specifically Restoration mode Yet 
perhaps she considers that her central argument does not require 
further evidence than she has adduced, and most readers will surely 
feel that she has made her case, 

CHAELTON HINMAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Gebne'MTjbb and the Benighted Geoqbaphy op the Minstrels ’’ To 
my support of Madden^s identification of GernemuSe with Great Yarmouth ^ 
Professor Gladys Willcocks objects that, in spite of my “ minimizing of 
the difficulty, GernemuSe has to be not too far out of a course from Ire- 
land to Brittany ’’ ^ The objection seems reasonable enough in a timetable- 
conscious age of rapid communication and shortened distances, — ^when the 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, for instance, is made not in four days, but in 
two hours or less But geographical haziness was of frequent occurrence 
in Lawman and other writers of six or eight centuries ago ® Indeed, Law- 
man’s “ geographical blundering ” * is as noteworthy as his sad ignorance 

LX (1945), 41-42 

^YWES for 1945, xxvi (1947), 63-64, cf also 31-32 
^Geographical vagueness is also one of the weaknesses that modern fiesh 
IS heir to I recall in 1939 a motorbus driver in Monmouth who had equally 
hazy notions of the geography of Britain and Wales outside his own limited 
Miliwick Cf also Madden’s comment {Brut, m, 407) on the editor of 
Wace (Le Koux de Lincy, who identified "'Guingant” [« Wissant, li, 2213 
with Winchester • ) “ This lamentable ignorance of English topography is 

shown, I regret to say, throughout the work ” 

* See Madden, m, 425, note on lines 30643-47 
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and disregard of history and chronology ” ® It appears m passages of the 
Brut which concern places much nearer to “ Ernle^e on fest Radestone 
than was Great Yarmouth or the Isle of Wight It appears when he writes 
of Dorset,® and of Wiltshire Even Caerleon-on Usk in nearby Monmouth- 
shire he surprises us by placing in Glamorgan’ ® But in dealing with 
places as far away as Yorkshire or Scotland® — or the east coast of Eng- 
land — ^Lawman is as hopelessly confused as he is with the topography of 
France or Italy 

Such ignorance of geography {pace Miss Willcocks) is not unusual in 
contemporaries or near contemporaries who saw, presumably, more of the 
world than did the priest of Ernley Somewhat later than Lawman’s Brut, 
the romance of Sir Tristrem (which is “ not Northern, as has hitherto been 
claimed, but written in the dialect of London” ^-) reveals the same extra- 
ordinary vagueness In his edition of B%r TrtsU em Sir Walter Scott put his 
finger on this common medieval phenomenon in a note which demonstrated 
the breadth of his reading “ It is no objection that, in stanza 73,^* 
seven days’ voyage is said to bring Tristrem from England to Ermonie 
[Caernarvon or in Scotland?] for, in another place,^® the hero takes nine 


® Jbtd, in, 345, note on line 11424, see fuither notes on 12149, 13097, et 
passim 

^ Ihid , nr, 419, note on 29544 ^'In either case [whether we read '^Dor- 
chester ” or “Rochester”], Layamon has committed an error m writing 
southward instead of westward** (To Cernel = Cerne Abbas, 29674 ) 

^ Ibid , m, 357, note on 15190 “ In either case [whether Aelenge (Elinge) 
alludes to Allington or Wilton] Lasamon is mistaken as to the site of Stone 
henge ” This Aelenge does not appear in Wace 

® Ihid , III, 327, note on 6006 Caerleon is a considerable distance from the 
neai est point of Glamorganshire ( Glommargan, 6047 ) It is today less than 
75 miles from Arley to Caeileon 

® Cf Madden’s notes on Conisburgh (11646), Dunian (18336 Waee’s 
Danien 8451), and It 'Nort^e (24386) 

Lawman apparently renders Wace’s un port en Kent (6705, ed Arnold, 
SATF) into English as mne pere Temese (13789) Lawman’s confusion (of 
Thanet’ — see Arnold’s introduction to Wace, i, xlvii, for the couplet pre 
seived in MS J, which may conceivably have appeared in Lawman’s 
source) with the Thames serves as fuither evidence of his ignorance of 
East Coast geography 

Lawman confuses Chinon with Caen (see Madden’s note to 27910 25) 
in France, on Caen-Chmon see further R H Fletcher, The Arthurian Mate 
rial in the Chronicles (Harvard Studies and Notes, 1906), pp 11112, 
122 23 As for Italy, cf “Salome” (which Lawman apparently manu 
factured out of Wace’s terre desaloee, 287 4 ’ ) , note to Brut 5266 
Bertram Vogel, JECP XL (1941), 538-44, especially p 543 
13 On Ermonie Cf McNeill’s ed (Scottish Texts Soc , 1886), p 99 
“ Scott suggested that [Ermonie] might be another name for Caernarvon, 
the land opposite to Mona But the geography of the old romances is not 
to be taken seriously, and the Ermonie of Sii Tristrem belongs to the same 
unmapped country as the maritime Bohemia of Shakespeare ” 
i^In McNeill’s edition, line 800 

1® See my note 4 in Sir Heibert Grierson’s edition of the Letters of Sir 
Waltei Scott, xii, 182 , also Scott’s earlier conjecture on p 180 
^®In McNeill’s edition, lines 1160-61 

Ni^en woukes and mare 
He hobled vp and doun 
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weeks to pass from Cornwall to Ireland In truth, nothing can he moie 
vague [my italics] than the geography of the minstrels, even when ti eat- 
ing of their own country In the French Fragment, Kahaidme sails fiom 
London to Bretagne, by the way of Bouideaux and Ushant' 

Other instances of untenable topography, like Jehan de Wavrin s placing 
of Caeileon on the Thames^® or Sii Thomas Gray’s coronation of King 
Arthui at Winchester,^® will occur to the reader 

Roland M Smith 

The University of Illinois 


Scott’s meaning for hohled (''tossed”) is to be preferred to McN'eill’s 
("'hobbled, fluctuated”) , see and cf Chaucer’s shippes hoppesteres, 

KnT 2017 

Apparently one of Scott’s lapses of memory is involved here, for 
Kaherdm skirted not Bordeaux but Boulogne-sur Mer See Roman de 
Tiistan par Thomas, ed Bedier (SATF, 1902), i, 403, lines 2805 07, 2810 

La terre estrange en costeiant, 

Par devant le port de Witsant, 

E par Buluingne e par Treisporz 
Passent par devant Noimendie 

Here indeed is a sufficiently " coast-hugging course” to satisfy Miss Will- 
coeks Scott himself was guilty of vague geography ” when he confounded 
Wissant (near Calais) with ‘Ushant (near Brest in Brittany) 

Scott might have mentioned that the earlier ]ourney of Kaherdm to 
London (ed Bedier, lines 2589-92) took twenty days and twenty nights, 
under full sail 

Trenehe la mer ove sa nef, 

Vers Engletere curt a tref 
Vint juiz, vint nuz i a curu 
Einz qu’il seit en I’lsle venu 

Cf B4dier’s note, i, 395 

Beoueil, ed Hardy, Rolls Set , i, 377 “ la cyte de Legionne laquelle 
est scituee sur la riviere de Thamise” This aberration would seen even 
less excusable than Lawman’s assumption almost three centuries earlier 
that GernemuSe (= Great Yarmouth) lay en route between Ireland and 
Brittany 

Bcalacronica, ed Stevenson, Maitland Club (1836), p 260 (as recorded 
by Leland) "Arthure was crouned at Wynehestre” Jehan de Wavnn, 
op cit , I, 353, departs from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s in ciuitatem silcestrie 
when he locates Arthur’s coronation at Gloucester " en la cite de Clocestre 
Dubntius, larcevesque de Legionne couronnast le gentil jovenencal 
Artus ” , cf Hardy’s note on p 591 

The anachronistic element in the chroniclers is well known As Fletcher, 
op cit , p 216, observes with respect to the author of the ” Large ” Brut, 
many medieval writers “conceive English geography in the age of Brutus 
as identical with that of the time of Edward I or Edward III ” 
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TWO NOTES ON J T WILLIAMS^ WORDS INTO IMAGES 
IN CHATJCEE^S HOUB OF FAME 

In his lecent article, “ Woids into Images m Chaucer^s Eons of 
Fame/^^ Mr Jeir}" Turner Williams has presented an example 
from The Zohar of woids turning into images m a mannei strik- 
ingly paiallel to the incident Chaucer described in the Hous of 
Fame - As Mr Williams himself noted, however/ there is as yet 
no evidence that Chaucei had a fiist-hand acquaintance with this 
thirteenth century Hebrew work, or had even heard of it 

To establish a likelihood that any piece of writing may have given 
Chaucer the suggestion for his unique passage concerning the up- 
ward flight of words and their attaining human shape, it should be 
demonstrated that he knew the material well The argument is 
made more conclusive still if it can be proved that he referred to it 
m another context 

It appears to me that there may exist such a source m Boethius^ 
De ConsolaUone Philosophiae^ and that the context proving 
Chaucer’s familiarity with it is in his own translation of that 
treatise The lines I have in mind occur initially in Prosa One of 
Book Pour 

And for thou hast seyn the foime of the verray blisfulnesse by me that 
have whilom yschewid it the, and thou hast knowen m whom blisfulnesse is 
yset, alle thingis ytreted that I trowe ben necessaiie to putten forth, I 
schal schewe the the weye that schal bryngen the ayen into thyn hous, 
and I schal fycchen fetheris in thi thought, by whiche it mai arisen in 
heiglite, so that, alle tribnlacioun idon awey, thow, by my gyding and by 


^ MLN , Lxn, 488 490 (INTovember, 1947) 

® Chaucei ’s Complete Woiks, edited by F N Robinson (Cambridge, 1933), 
Eous of Fame, n, 11 1070 1081 
® Williams, op G%t , p 490 
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my patli and by my sledys, shalt mowen letourne bool and sownd into 
tbi contree ^ 

This passage is amplified m the translation immediately following 

I ba-ve, foitbi, s^\lfte fetneiis that suimounten the lieiglite of the hevene 
Whanne the swifte thoght hath clothid itself in tlio f ethei is, it despiseth 
the hateful eithes, and surmounteth the rowndnesse of the giet ayi , and 
it seth the clowdes byhynde his bak, and passeth Jhi heigh te of the legioun 
of the fir, that eschaufeth by the swifte moevynge of the fiimainent, til tht.t 
he areyseth hym into the houses that beren the steires, and joyneth his 
weies with the sonne, Phebus, and felawschipeth the m eic of the olde cokle 
Satuinus, and he, imaked a knyght of the cleie steire {that to sei/n, 
whan the thought is mahid Godis knyght by the sekynge of elect tiouthe 
to comen to the Dei ray knowleche of God ) — and thilke soule lenneth by 
the cerele of the steries in alle the places there as the sch^njnge nyght is 
ypainted {that is to sey, the nyght that ts cloudeles, foi on nyghtes that 
ben cloudelcs it semeth as the hevene weie peynted with divetse ymages of 
sterres) And whan the thought hath don there iiiogh, he schal foileten the 
laste hevene, and he schal piessen and wenden on the bak of the swifte 
firmament, and he schal be makid par fit of the woischipful lyght of 
God ® 

In the cases of both the Hous of Fame speche and the Boece 
thought there is clearly a personification the speche becomes 
human, m the shape of its speaker, and the thought is imaked 
a knyght of the clere sterre That the speech of the IIous of Fame 
assumed human semblance is indisputable And, ceitamly, as 
Chaucer words the passage fiom Metrum One, there can be no doubt 
that the swifte thoght was also considered in teims of human 
attributes It despiseth,^^ it and it is makid Godis 

knyght In the second quoted passage the thud person singular 
masculine pronoun is used six times to describe the stellified thought 
Moreover, the two contexts in which I see resemblances are con- 
cerned with flight from the earth to a celestial dwelling place 
Despite these facts, the parallel is far from perfect One obvious 
difference is that the speche in EF takes the shape of its utterei, 
while the thought m Boethius, though assuming a form of some 
sort, and acting as if it were its originator, does not don a specifi- 
cally designated shape 

Nonetheless, whatever differences exist do not seem too great to 
preclude Chaucer’s reworking of this image from Boethius into the 

^ Chaucer, op oit , Boece, Prosa 1, Liber Quartus, 11 66 78 
® Ibid , Metrum 1, Liber Quartus, 11 1-29 
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form found in the Hous of Fame As far as generally accepted 
chronology is concerned^ there is no apparent gap between the times 
of composition of these works sufficiently gieat for it to be argued 
that Chaucer was either unacquainted with Boethius when he wrote 
the Hous of Fame, or could have forgotten the Latin treatise and 
his own translation of it at the time he composed the dream vision 
But, although the passage cited by Mr Williams may have had 
no direct influence upon Geoffrey Chaucer, there seems a possibility 
that it was known and utilized by another and later English poet, 
John Milton, who was thoroughly familiar with Hebrew Milton^s 
dependence upon The Zohar has been postulated previously, notably 
by Denis Saurat , ® so that the suggestion that there is a direct con- 
nection between the lines quoted by Mr Williams and work of 
Milton may not seem startling or far-fetched 

It will be recalled that in The Zohar the holy words ascend to 
heaven and are presented to God 

For the words of the holy Law spoken here below ascend on high, where 
multitudes come to meet them to take them up and present them before the 
Holy King, there to be adorned with many crowns woven of the supernal 
radiances are arrayed bef oi e the Holy One, blessed be He, who delights 
himself with them ^ 

At the beginning of Book XI, Paradise Lost^ the prayers of 
Adam and Eve ascend also 

To HeaVn thir prayers 

Flew up, nor missd the way, by envious windes 
Blow’n vagabond or frustrate in they passd 
Dimentionless through Heav’nly dores , then clad 
With incense, where the Golden Altar fum’d. 

By their great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Fathers Throne Them the glad Son 
Presenting, thus to intercede began 

See Fathei, what first fruits on earth are sprung 
From thy implanted Grace in Man, these Sighs 
And Players, which in this Golden Censer, mixt 
With incense, I thy Piiest before thee bring, 

Fiuits of more pleasing savour from thy seed 
Sow’n with contrition in his heart, then those 
Which his own hand manuring all the Trees 
Of Paradise could have produc’t, ere falFn 
From innocence ® 


® Denis Saurat, M%lton Man and Thinker, Hew York, 1925 
The Zohar, quoted by Williams, op cit , p 489 
® John Milton, Paradise Lost, Book XI, 11 14-30 
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Four parallels I considex noteworthy, in addition to the similar 
flights to hea'ven 

(1) the adorning of the woids~in The Zohar by crowns wo\en 
of the supernal radiances/' and m Paradise Lost by incense , 

(2) the presentation before God~m The Zohai by multitudes/' 
and in Paradise Lost by the Son, 

(3) the delight that God is said to take in these holy woids, 

(4) the religious (non-pagan) tone of both passages 

As a Christian, Milton naturally would have substituted the Son 
for the ^^multitudes'' of the Hebrew work The replacement of 
crowns by incense seems merely a change of symbolism that main- 
tains the same tenor of meaning 

The ceremonial nature of both rites seems to strengthen the possi- 
bility of a connection such as I propose 

Thus, while doubting any relationship between The Zohar lines 
and those in the Rous of Fame^ and putting forward a con3ectured 
source for the latter work in Boethius, through Chaucer's own 
translation, I feel that the passages cited by Mr Williams may well 
have been used by Milton 

Julian Zieglbk 

Vewmh, N J 


THE CLASSICAL LAMENTATIONS IN THE 
NUN’S PRIESTS TALE 

At the climax of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, as daun Eussell the fox 
bears Chauntecleer ^^by the gargat" toward the woods, Chaucer 
interrupts his narrative with a satirical passage ridiculing the bom- 
bastic lament for King Eichard I in Geoffrey of Vinsauf's treatise 
on poetry called the Nova poetria^ Chaucer then continues with 
the following description of the crying of Chauntecleer's wives, 
which, so far as I can tell, has not hitherto been discussed in 
connection with the Nova poetna 

^^See Ganterhury Tales, vn, 3338-3354 (B 4528 4544), JSfova poetrta, 
11 368 430, pp 208-210 in E Faral, Le$ Arts poeUques du X/Je ef du XIII^ 
specie (Pans, 1924) These passages and others are treated by Karl Young, 
" Chaucer and Geoffrey of Vinsauf,'' Modem PMology, XLi (1944), 172 182 
while a convenient bibliography is offered in his notes on p 172 
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Ceites, swich cry ne lamentacion. 

Was nevere of ladyes maad whan Ylion 
Was wonne, and Pirrus with his streite sweid. 

Whan he hadde hent kyng Priam by the beid. 

And slayn hym, as seith us Eneydos, 

As maden alle the heniies in the clos, 

Whan they had seyn of Chauntecleer the sighte 
But so\ereynly dame Pertelote shrighte, 

Ful louder than dide Hasdrubales wyf, 

Whan that hir housbonde hadde lost his lyf. 

And that the Romayns hadde brend Cartage 
She was so ful of torment and of rage 
That wilfully into the fyr she sterte, 

And brende hirselven with a stedefast heite 
0 woful hennes, right so criden ye, 

As, whan that Nero brende the citee 

Of Rome, cryden senatoures wyves 

For that hir husbondes losten alle hir lyves, 

Withouten gilt this Nero hath hem slayn ^ 

Chaucer himself indicates that the Aeneid tells of the fall of Troy ^ 
the commentators have pointed out that the stoiy of HasdrubaFs 
wife IS recounted in one of Chaucei’s favoiite books, the Epstola 
adve'isus lovinianum of St Jerome, and Chaucer^s fuller knowl- 
edge of Nero is attested in his own Mon¥s Tale Despite this 
apparent adequacy of sources^’ for the classical shrieks and 
lamentations to which the cues of the old widow’s hens are com- 
pared, I could not escape the thought, on rereading this passage, that 
surely somewhere in the 2116 lines of the Nova poetna, Geoffiey of 
Vinsauf must have mentioned the fall of Troy The search was 
brief five lines before the passage Chaucer has ^ust ridiculed, the 
following words occur 

Hmos sub\ertit Athenas, 

Ylion Atrides, magnae Cartagims aices 
Seipio, sed Romam multi ® 

These lines must have lain almost directly beneath Chaucer’s eje as 
he completed the passage ridiculmg Ymsauf’s lament for Eichard 

2 See Canterbury Tales, vii, 3355-3373 (B 4545 45G3) , I use F N Robin- 
son (ed ), The Complete Works of Ceojfrey Chaucer (Boston, etc [1933]) 

® See "Nova poetma, 11 361 363, p 208 in Faral The actual cues of the 
hens were probably suggested to Chaucer by his main source, see for 
example the words “ Pinte sohrei ” m line 135 of Reinhart Fuchs as pre 
sented by J R Hulbeit in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canteibury 
Tales (ed W F Bryan and G Dempster, Chicago [1941]), p 661 
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The comments on Ylion, Cartage, and Rome, must ha\e suggested 
to Chaucer that he could elaboiate on the cues of Chauntecleer’s 
wiTes by learnedly alluding to the lamentations of wnes beieaved 
when each of these ancient cities was destroyed The conclusion 
seems to me inescapable, that in both the classical mattei and the 
turgid manner of his amplification of the bainyaid wailmg, Chaucer 
still had the Nova poetria in mind, his ridicule of Vinsauf, accoid- 
ingly, IS even more extensive than has been supposed 

Robert Aemsteono Pratt 

Queens College 


CHAUNTECLEEE AND PAETLET IDENTIFIED 

In an allegorical interpretation of The Nun’s Priest's Tale/’ 
Professor J L Hotson says^ I have yet to see or heai of a rooster 
who combines a black bill, white claws, and azuie legs with a gold 
plumage.” ^ Then he proceeds to show that Channteeleer’s colors 
represent the arms of Henry of Bolingbroke His theoiy may be 
right, if it IS, it gives furthei evidence of Chancei’s artistry in 
adapting knowledge from all sources to his creative needs 

Nevertheless, such a rooster does exist today and has existed m 
England for an unknown period before the eighteenth century 
There is every reason to believe that the breed was known in 
Chaucer’s time, most European bieeds were known as eaily as the 
twelfth century Since the eighteenth century, the name Hamburg 
has been assigned to all varieties of Chauntecleer’s breed As 
Chaucer describes him. 

His coomb was redder tban tbe fyn coral, 

And batailled as it weie a castel wal, 

His byle was blak, and as tbe jeet it sboon, 

Lyk asure were his legges and his toon. 

His nayles whitter than the lylye flour, 

And lyk the burned gold was his colour 

NPT 4049 

Since tbe usual color of a rooster's comb is red, even coral” 
red, there is no need for further comment on the first line “ Ba- 
tailled” gives the first clue to Chauntecleer’s identity Robinson 

i“Colfox«« Ckauntecleer,” PKiA, (1924), p 774 
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glosses the word as battlemented, notched with indentations/^ ^ 
This particular notching is not the serrated notching of a single 
comb, but the crenelated notching of a rose comb, which is typical 
of all varieties of Hamburgs 

The bill requires a little more explanation Chaucer says it was 
blak^^ and ^^as the ^eet it shoon^^ The American Standard of 
Perfection describes it as dark horn ” ® Blak ” and dark 
are obviously synonymous, and the ^^^eet^^ clause is by no means 
inappropriate Although jet is usually thought of as pure black, 
in one form it is a variety of brown coal, which may be black or 
brownish-black There are two possibilities (1) the rooster 
Chaucer describes actually had a black shiny bill, and the dark 
horn of the modern Hamburg is the result of breeding, or (^) 
Chaucer used blak in the general sense of dark or brownish-black, 
which appears black against a crimson background (Channtecleer^s 
face is crimson) 

Blue legs and toes are characteristic of all six vaneties of Ham- 
burgs, but I can find no reference to nails in any description of any 
bleed of poultry except in Chaucer Actually, the color of nails 
varies, I have seen white, yellow, and black nails Apparently this 
detail no longer seems important to poultry fanciers and is conse- 
quently omitted from their descriptions 

Chauntecleer^s burned gold^^ plumage gives the clue to the 
specific variety to which he belongs Only two varieties of Ham- 
burgs are of English origin the Silver Spangled and the Golden 
Spangled Chauntecleer is a Golden Spangled Hamburg — a pro- 
genitor of the better-known Brown Leghorn 

Have ye no mannes herte, and han a herd ^ ” has nothing to do 
with identifying Chauntecleer ^s breeds but it seems important in 
attempting to establish a real rooster as the source for Chaucer’s 
description it is humor plus realism The truth is that domestic 
fowls do have tufts of feathers at the throat (sometimes extending 
to the ears) commonly called beards ^ The remarkable thing about 

^ F N Robinson, The Complete Worhs of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 
1938), p 105T 

® The American Standard of Perfection, printed and published by The 
American Poultry Association, Inc (Buffalo, N Y, 1940), p 310 

* John H Robinson, Principles and Practice of Poultry Culture (New 
York, 1912), Glossary, s v beard 
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the beard is not that Channtecleer had one, but that Chaucei was 
so adept in using that seemingly unimpoitant piece of infoiniation 

This gentil cok hadde in his governaiiiice 
Sevens hennes foi to doone al his plesannco, 

Whiche were his snsties and his paiamoms, 

And wonder lyk to hym, as of coloui s , 

Of whiche the faireste hewed on hir thiote 
Was eleped faire damoysele Pertelote 
Curteys she was, discreet, and debonaire, 

And compaignable, and bar hyiself so fane, 

Syn thilke day that she was seven nyght oold, 

That trewely she hath the herte in hoold 
Of Chauntecleei, loken in every lith 

NPT 4055 

Darwin tells ns that in the spangled Hambnrgs^ there is a con- 
siderable degree of similaiity between the sexes/^ and in the 
golden-spangled Hambnigs the hen is equally beautiful tvith the 
cock . ® This corresponds to Chaucei ^s wonder lyk to hym, 

as of colours and the beautee of Partlet^s face ® 

Any female capable of bearing hyrself so faire ” at the early 
age of seven nights that she could capture Chauntecleei ^s heait^ 
would have to belong to one of the egg breeds^ for the heaviei breeds 
do not produce feathers nor lose their awkwai dness until much later 
But in the small breeds like the Hamburg, the largest wing feathers 
may have started to glow before hatching, and a pullet may have 
enough wing and tail feathers by the end of the first week to look 
like a miniature hen Besides this, a feathered, week-old pullet is as 
graceful in her movements as a mature hen 
PaitlePs beauty is further enhanced by the scarlet reed about 
her eyes No mention is made of the color of Chauntecleer’s face, 
but since his sister and paramour is wonder lyk to hym, as of 
colours, we can 3 ustifiably apply the ^'scarlet reed^" to his face 
also 

In conclusion I submit the following comparative outline as 
evidence that ChaucePs actual source for his cock and hen was the 
breed of chickens known today as Golden Spangled Ilamburgs 
The description of the Golden Spangled Hamburg has been ab- 

Cbarles Darwin, The Yar^dtion of Am%7(iq,Is oMd Pldnts XJvideT Doinest%od’' 
t%on (New York, 1900), i, 261 ff 
» NPT 4360 
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stracted from The Amencan Standard of Perfection and from my 
own observations. 


Chaucer 

Comb color — coral red 
type — “ batailled 
Face scarlet red 
Bill “ blak as jet it shone 
Legs and Toes azure 
Nails white 
Coloi burned gold 


The Golden Spangled Eamburg 
Comb color — bright led 
type — rose 
Face bright red 
Bill dark horn 
Legs and Toes leaden blue 
Nails not described 
Color (a) neck — golden bay with lus- 
trous greenish-black stnjies down mid- 
dle of each feather (b) body and 
breast — clear golden bay 


Females (a) colored like cock 

(b) graceful at seven days 

(c) fail hued on neck 

(d) beautiful 


Females (a) colored like cock 

(b) feathered and graceful at seven 

days 

(c) neck feathers end with an elong- 

ated small black spangle with 
touches of green 

(d) as beautiful as cock 


University of Oklahoma 


Lalia Phipps Boone 


FUETHER SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHAUCER 
ALLUSIONS 

The publication of elaborate studies dealing with the later reputa- 
tions of some of our older authors often has done much to sub- 
stantiate or correct some widely held views about such writers as 
Shakespeare^ Jonson^ Spenser, Milton, et al At the same tune such 
works, by references to authors other than those immediately under 
discussion, frequently accomplish the purely secondary purpose of 
recording allusions to other writers which serve to supplement the 
already recorded citations of such individuals A case in point is 
G E Bentley^s Shalcespeare & Jonson Their Reputations m the 
Seventeenth Century Compared ^ This admirable collection serves 
to call attention to the following items, which deserve wider atten- 
tion than they aie likely to receive m Professor Bentley^s volumes 

^ Two volumes, Chicago the University of Chicago Press, 1945 
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They are reproduced here precisely as found theiein, the editorial 
data of course being omitted 

1 J M, ca 1615“ 

Surrey & Sidney, honor of or age 

were both of them of noble paientage 

yet not then honor makes them live so longe 

as doth their poems & learned pleasinge songe 

before their time Sr Jeffrey Chaucei he 

the first life giver to or poesie 

2. E G, 1646® 

To the Author 
If evei I beleiv’d Pythagoras, 

(My deaiest fieind) even now it was, 

While the grosse Bodies of the Poets die, 

Their Soule doe onely shift And Poeste 
Transmigrates, not by chance, oi lucke, foi so 
Great Virgils soule into a goose might go 
But that IS still the labour of Joves biaine, 

And he divinely doth conveigh that veine 
So Chaucers learned soule in Bpencei sung, 

{Mdmund the quaintest of the Fairy thiong ) 

3 Peter Heylyn, 1652 * 

And finally for Poetiie, 1 Gower, 2 Lidgate, a Monk of Bu^ie, 3 the 
famous Geofrie Chawoer, Brother in Law to John of Gaunt the gieat Puke 
of Lancaster, of which last Sir PhUtp Sidney used to say, that he marnelled 
how m those misUe times he could see so cleeily, and others in so deer 
times go so "blindly after him 

4 William Winstanley, 1C87 ® 

[Prayton] was buried m Westminster- Abbey, near the South»door, by 
those two eminent Poets, Geoffry Chaucer and Edmund Spencei, with this 
Epitaph made (as it is said) by Mr Benjamin Johnson 

Louisiana State University 

Thomas A, Kieby 


® Bentley, op cit , n, 27 

® Ibid , p 69 , reprinted with slight variations on pp 278 79 This item is 
recorded by Spurgeon, Pwe Bundled Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion, ISSy 1900 (Cambridge, 1925), i, 224-25, who omits ^‘for so"' in 
line 5 and all of lines 6, 7, and 8, which considerably enrich the context 

* Bentley, op cit , p 84 

^Ibid, p 192 Spurgeon (op cit, i, 261) cites but does not quote this 
passag^e* 
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THE PEABUS AUTHOE AS HEEBALIST 

The gromwell now appears to have been chosen by the author of 
the Pearl ^ foi its pertinence to the title of the ancient poetic fantasy 
This singular pertinence reveals anew the unidentified author^s 
detailed knowledge of heibs It tends to show that the mystical and 
devout hand which fiist tiaced out the Pearl in beautiful angular 
letteis was that of a monastic apothecary, a theory earlier advanced 
by Sister Madeleva 

I became curious as to the possibility of an inner meaning for the 
word gromwell soon after a copy of the Belles Lettres edition of the 
Pearl ^ was put into my hands by Di Anders Orbeck while I was 
enthusiastically auditing at his generous invitation his class in 
Middle English Because of the position of the word gromylyoun 
m the text, at the end of a line,, as if the author wished to emphasize 
it, I suspected a hidden motive 

I met the gromwell, of course, in line 43, in the following passage 

On kuyle per peile hit tiendeled dou»i 
Schadowed J?is worte 3 ful schyre & schene — 

Gilofre, gyngure, & gromylyouj^, 

& pyonys powdered ay bytwene 

The passage presents the floial mosaic at the scene of the author^s 
vision of the beautiful immaculate woman beyond the stream 
dividing life and death 

I was piqued by Osgood^s glossary, which defined gromylyoun as 
the noun gromwell, and referred me to the Old French gremillon, 
diminutive of gromil 

Exceeding the traditional boundaries of scholarship in the human- 
ities, I went to Baillon’s Dictionnaire de Botanique ® in the library 
of Michigan State College On page 746 in Volume 2 of Baillon, 
I found gromwell defined as the nom Anglais des Gremils (Litho- 
spermum L ) ^ The Graeco-Latm designation meaning stone-seed 
led me to a second, even more specific Graeco-Latin designation, 

^ Unique manuscript Cotton Nero A x -j- 4, British Museum 

® The Pearl, edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary by Charles G 
Osgood, Jr 

® Dictionnaire de Botanique par M H Baillon, Libraine Hachette & Cie , 
Pans, 1886 

^The gromwell is a lithontriptique (Baillon), touted in bygone years 
as a remedy for ^*the stone” 
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Maigarospermuni, wliieh suggested to me the etymological clue 
(L margarospermum^ Gi niargaiitas^ Skr man^ari^ m the sense 
pearl, flowei) to the leasoning follo^^ed m all piobabihty b} the 
author of the Pewtl before listing the giomwell in the position of 
climactic emphasis 

The cross-reference to gi6mils m Baillon (Vol 2, page ^^40) un- 
coTered a singularly pertinent description '' The most important 
of these species is the Giemil officinal (i e used by the apothecary)^ 
better known under the name of heile aux peiles a cause de la 
surface hsse, InlUante et gn$ de perle de se$ achaines Baillon^s 
description of the seeds of the giomwell points out the element of 
pertinence 

On this point, through the kindness of Henry L Savage, archivist 
of the library of Princeton University, I am able to cite photostat 
notes of Mrs Allen Maiquand of Princeton, describing the seeds of 
the gromwell as white, smooth, and shining, and lepoitmg the 
gromwell to be common m England I acknowledge with gratitude 
Mrs Maiquand^s kind permission to see her brief notes on the peony 
and gillyflower also Mrs Marquand is inclined to agree with Sister 
Madeleva in her theory on the author 
Whethei the author of the Pea'll were a Canon Eegulai of the 
Order of St Augustine, a distinct possibility, — a grey or white friar 
— and it has been asserted that Huehown of the Aule Eeale was a 
Dominican — ^we may now one day know, especially if the quest be 
carried on through such records as are available in the infirmaries 
of the last thirty years of the fourteenth century 
It has been "nice knowing Hugo of the Eoyal Hall and Ealph 
Strode, the philosopher, but only if we can place one of them, at 
least for a time, in the pharmacy or the herbarium can we continue 
to think of him as the possible author of the Pearl How pleasant 
it would be to many of us to discover one day that the Pearl came 
from the hand of one of the Brothers of the Common Life, — some 
brave, enlightened, clear-thinking visionary like Gerard Groote ^ 

The symbolism of the pearl, incidentally, is alive today in liturgi- 
cal writings, and therefore is no great mystery, the pearl means 
sanctifying grace, the possession of which is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of the Kingdom of Heaven 
The elegy-content seems to me a minor threnody, the mam pur- 
port of the poem is sibylline didacticism 

Edwik Wintbemute 

M^oMgan State College 
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THE CHEONOLOGY OE SIR QAWAIN AND THE GREEN 

KNIGHT 

The artistiy of Svr Gawain and the Gieen Kmght has never been 
questioned The admirable sense of architectonics, the skillful 
Intel weaving of the two motifs, the poetic tieatment of the passing 
of the seasons, and the adroit vaiiations in describing the three-day 
hunt and test — all have been praised But there is another way in 
which the Pearl poet has pioved his ability to handle technical 
problems the manner in which he treats chronology in one part 
The passage with which I am concerned is the last five stanzas of 
Fitt II (lines 995-1125) and the first few lines of Fitt iii, which 
describe the Chiistmas festivities at the Green Knight^s castle, the 
agreement foi the game between Sir 6a wain and the Green 
Knight, and the departure of the guests 

The pioblem confronting the poet was simply that he had one 
more day than he needed He wanted a Christmas festival lasting 
three days and a series of hunts and tests lasting another three 
days, but theie are seven da>jB between Christmas and New Year’s 
His solution, familiar to students of the drama, was ingenious he 
telescoped the third and fourth days Unless Gollancz’ theory^ 
that a line has been omitted by the sciibe, a line that would refer to 
Childermas day activity, be accepted — and its acceptance would, I 
believe, destroy the tone of the passage — or unless we grant that the 
poet was unaware of this technical problem, telescoping is the only 
logical answer 

All the evidence of the poem points to the fact that the poet was 
not only aware of the problem, but shrewdly selected and placed his 
details so that the missing day would not be noticed by the casual 
listener or reader There is first a full stanza describing the merri- 
ment of Christmas day, but the intervening part of the festival until 
the evening of December 27 is passed over quickly 

Much dut wat3 per dryuen pat day and pat oper. 

And pe pi yd as pro pronge in perafter, 
pe loye of sayn Jone 3 day wat 3 gentyle to here. 

And wat 3 pe last of pe layk, leude 3 per p 03 ten (lines 1020 3) 


^See I Gollancz, ed , 8^r G-awain and the G-reen Kmght (Oxford, 1940), 
note to lines 1020 3 
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If, as Gollancz suggests, a line be inserted between 1093 and 1023, 
sucb as “With most myi>e and mynstialsje Cliildeimas sued,” the 
specific reference to St John’s day loses all its effectn eiiess and the 
poet seems merely intent on keeping his chronology straight Fur- 
thermore, since in lines 1021-2 the artist has already giien the 
impression of two distinct days (the second line is actually a kind 
of appositive to the first) and since that impiession will be rein- 
forced in the followmg passage, no insertion seems necessary 

The careful reader will note that all the action from line 1024 
to the end of Pitt II and of the opening lines of Pitt III takes 
place on the evenmg of St John’s day and the following morning 
a final celebration for the guests which lasted until “ hit wat 3 late,” 
a t6te-^-t§te between Sir Gawain and the Green Knight in the host’s 
chambers which resohes into another entertainment when the host 
“ let Jie ladie 3 be fette to lyke hem ]>e better,” and the departure of 
the guests early the next morning But the poet has emphasized the 
idea of lateness m lines 1025 and 102'i', he devotes almost a hundred 
lines to the final scene in Pitt II, he allows Sii Gawain to refer to 
the “ hot bare ]?ie daye 3 ” which remain for him to find the Green 
Chapel, and he gives the reader a definite impression that the second 
entertainment continues for a long time during which the loids 
and ladies (presumably members of the household) “ dronken and 
daylyeden and dalter vnty 3 tel, / quyle Jiat horn lyked ” 
now the reader has unconsciously accepted the impressionistic tech- 
nique and IS prepared to recognize lines 1126-7, 

Pul erly bifore >e day pe folk vprysen, 

Gestes pat go wolde hoi gromej pay calden,” 

as the equivalent of December 29 Thus, though the last four 
stanzas of this second part (excluding Ime 1020) all take place on 
December 27, the poet has so skillfully managed the allusions to 
dates and time that an extra day has seemed to pass and the three 
days of the hunt seem to brmg the poem to New Year’s day 

Mblvih E. Waxsok 

Louisiana State University 
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A SOUECE FOR THE PASSAGE ON THE ORIGIN OF 
CHESS IN LYDGATFS TROY BOOK 

In Book II of the Troy Boole, written between 1412 and 1420, 
Lydgate states that chess was one of the various games played m 
the new Troy being built by Priam He discusses it at some length 
and sets forth two conflicting ideas as to its origin, one from Guido 
de Columnis whose Historm destructwms Troim written about 1287 
he is translating, and the othei ostensibly from Jacque de Vitry, 
historian of the crusades and writei of martyrologies, who flourished 
about 1240 

And it was fiist found m pis cite, 

Duiing pe sege, liche as seyth Guydo 
But lacobus de Vitriaco 
Is contrary of oppynioun 
For, like as he makyth mencioun. 

And affermeth fully in his avys, 

How Philometei, a philosophre wys, 

Un-to a kyng to stynte his cruelte, 

Fond first this pleie & made it in Calde, 

And into Grece from bence it was sent ^ 

Dr Bergen, editoi of the Ti oy Boole, makes no comment on these 
lines in his fouith volume of notes,^ nor has anybody else attempted 
to explain precisely where they have come from 

Scholais who have searched unsuccessfully through the works of 
Jacque de Vitry for the inspiration foi this passage may find it in 
the well-known book on chess by Jacobus de Cessolis, De ludo 
scaccorum, written about 1280 and translated and published by 
Caxton m 1474 De Cessolis states that chess was invented by a 
Chaldean philosopher named Philometer in order to teach the cruel 
king, Euilmoradag of Babylon, self-restraint and good manners. 
That it could have been invented during the time of the Trojan war 
as some, most notably Guido de Columnis,® believed, De Cessolis 
flatly rejects 

^ Lydgate^ s Ttoy Booh, ed Henry Bergen BETS, xevn (London, 
1907), Part I, pp 167-68 

2 See Pait IV, ^ , cxxvi (London, 1935), 215 ff 

^ Sistona, ed Nathaniel Edwaid Giiffin (Cambridge, Mass, 1936), 49 
Hums autem civitatis diversorum ludorum diversa genera diversis in ea 
adinventionibus statuerunt In ipsa primo admventa fuerunt scaccorum 
solatia curiosa ibi ludi subito irascibiles alearum, his repentma dampna 
et lucra momentanea taxillorum 
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Opinantur lamque alii hunc ludum inventum fuisse tempoi e belli Troiami 
sed hoc non habet veritatem Nam a Caldeis ad Grecos tiansuit ut dicit 
Greens Dyomedes qui intei pliilosoplios pi imam famam accepit apud Giecos 
Hums ludi ae novitatis inventoi extit pliilosoplius quidani oiientalis 
Xeises apud Caldeos \el Pliilometer apud Grecos qui idem est apud Latinos 
mensuie sive lusticie amator 

Thomas Hoceleve, wilting his The Regement of Pi Dices m 1411- 
12, about the same time as Lydgate wrote the Troy Bool^ also makes 
use of De ludo scaccoium, lefeiring to it as the Chesse moialized/^ 
but he coriectly assigns authorship to lacob de Cessolis ® 

Whether Lydgate^s error resulted from his own carelessness, de- 
fective memory, oi desire to mislead, or whether it was copied from 
some other work, it reveals clearly that the Medieval writer felt no 
compunction about being inaccurate in acknowledging his sources 
to him and his readers one learned name served as well as another 

W. F Maequaedt 

Wmnston, III 


^OUT BOEN^ IN LUDUS COVENTRIAE 

In the trial scene before Pilate in Ludus Ooventnae (play 30), 
Pilate has this to say to Caiaphas and Annas 

Serys of o thyng than gyf me relacyon 
if jhesus weie out boin in pe lond of galelye 
ffor we han no poer ne no juiediccyon 
of no man of pat centre 
Ther fore pe trewth 3e telle me 
And Another wey I xal provyde 
if jhesus were born in pat countre 
pe jugement of herowdys he must A-byde^ 

To this Caiaphas replies in galelye I know ]?at he was born 
(1 335), adding (11 337-39) 

^ De ludo scaccorum [Utrecht, c 1475], “ Capitulum primum” and 

Capitulum secundum ’’ I have standardized the spelling and expanded the 
abbreviations in the text 

^Eoccleve's Works j ed Frederick J Fui nival, BETS, Extra Series 
Lxxn (London', 1897), 77 ' 

S Block, Lu&us Ooventnae (London, 1922, EETS , ES , 120), p 282 f , 
11 325 32 I have not indicated the expansion of abbreviations 
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for he was boin in bedlem jude 

and bis 36 knowe now All and haue don here ^ 

J?at it stant in ]pe lond of galelye 

Block, in her edition of the Ludus CoventHae, does not gloss 
out loin^ but NED , following the leading of the Shakespeare 
Society edition of 1841, has outloin, taking it as the first recorded 
instance of an obsolete adjective and substantive outborup ^ born out 
of the country, of foreign birth , a foreigner ^ And Adams ® com- 
promises by printing out-born and leaving the word unexplained 
If we accept the NED mteipretation, we are up against a syn- 
tactical difficulty how are we to constiue the phiase m pe lond of 
galelye"^ Should it be consideied an apposition to the adjective (or 
substantive) outborn’^ In that ease, why do we find the preposition 
in and not fiom^ Foi certainly Jesus was no foreigner in Galilee 
The play here follows the biblical text closely Luke xxiii, 6-7 
reads ^^When Pilate heaid of Galilee, he asked whether the man 
were a Galilsean And as soon as he knew that he belonged unto 
Herod^s jurisdiction, he sent him to Heiod, who himself was at 
Jerusalem at that time Needless to say, Jesus is nowhere re- 
ferred to as a foreignei or of foieign birth, and out born can, 
therefore, hardly have such a meaning, either 

The fact is that out in out born is not the modem woid ^out^ 
but meiely a vaiiant spelling of ought ox aught ^ meaning ^ at all ^ 
Aughty spelt howthy is used in the same pleonastic fashion in play 
28 (1 985) ^ where Jesus asks the crowd that had come to seize 
him Is howth ^our comyng hedyr for me ” In the dialect of the 
Ludus Ooventnae the consonantal group ght, frequently written thy 
had obviously been reduced to simple ty for we find theie not only 
the form methoiout (play 29 1 82) but also such inverted spellings 

^Failing to understand this line, J 0 Haliwell (Shakespeare Society ed, 
1841 ), followed by J Q Adams {Chief Pre Bhahespearean Dramas \,'Bo%torLy 
1924], p 184) , put a comma aftei knowe and emended and. to J, thus And 
this ye know, now alle I have don heie” This does not make sense at all, 
whereas the original version is perfectly clear, even if the peiiphrastic use 
of the past participle don may be somewhat unusual, at least in southern 
texts (for its occurrence e g in Middle Scots see G Giegory Smith, Byeci 
mens of Middle Scots [Edinburgh, 1902], p xliii, §5) , the meaning of and 
haue don here is simply “and have heard” This instance of the peri- 
phrastic perfect consideiably antedates those given in NED {do, 31) 
cit , p 184 (1 256) 

* Adams, op cit , ^ 176 (1 94) 


2 
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as owtl for out (28 933), ahoivth for alout (29, stage direction 
after 1 69), and rowtli for rout (30 75) ® The above line 326 
consequently means “ If Jesus were perchance born in the land 
of Galilee ” 

Helge Kokeeitz 


Yale TJmve'ie^ty 


ALLITEEATION AS A MEANS OF STANZA CONNECTION 
IN TEE FAERIE QUEENE 

Various critics have commented upon Spenser’s use of allitera- 
tion/ and his employment of a number of devices of stanza connec- 
tion has been studied^ ^ but it seems that Spenser’s consistent use 
of alliteration as a stanza-linking device^ though it has not escaped 
observation/ has piovoked almost no study, despite Tucker Brooke’s 
note that there are at least four devices, all deserving further 
study, by which Spenser solders together his stanza and minimizes 
the ]ar occasioned by the final alexandrine ” ^ 

®The corresponding pages and lines in Adams are 179 13, 175 41, 179 
(stage direction preceding 1 1), 179 6 
^An early study is Virginia E Spencer’s dissertation, Alhteration %n 
Spenser^s Poetry, Zurich, 1898 , her rather scanty observation of alliterative 
stanza linking is quoted below (note 3) 

Lilian Wmstanley, in her introduction to Book II of the PQ, Cambridge, 
1919, treats biiefly the 'mediaeval ornament of alliteration,’ stating that 
the ' subtle variety and beauty of Spenserian alliteration ’ is much more 
probably derived from Irish metre than f i om Anglo Saxon She notes that 
' in Irish metres alliteration is employed initially as a regular system, but, 
besides that, there are a number of subordinate alliterations employed 
irregularly and frequently, many of them occur medially and the allitera- 
tions and assonances are run on from line to line and stanza to stanza ’ 

(Cf E de Selineourt’s Introduction to the Oxford Spenser [0 S A ], 
1X111 Ixvi ) 

^ Chiefly by Tucker Brooke, in ' Stanza-Connection in the Fairy Queen,’ 
MLPf, xxxvn (1922), 223-7 (Cf The Works of Edmund Spenser, A 
Variorum Edition, Baltimore, 1932 and ff , passim — especially note to FQ, 
VI, vii, 26 9 27 1 [Vol VI, 219] ) Also Arnold Stein’s extension of Brooke’s 
article, ' Stanza Continuity m The Faerie Queene,’ MLJY, ux (1944), 114-8 
® Spencer, op cit , Part II, p 13 " The alliteration is often carried over 

from one stanza to another thus forming a connecting link, this is fre- 
quently done by repetition ” Stem, op cit , cites only n, ix, 13 and 15 
*1j0c cit, p 224 Brooke, however, mentions (among the four) only 
rhyme and not alliteration 
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Spenser^s use of alliteration for stanza connection is an extremely 
sensitive and flexible technique , it may serve to simplify by putting 
some examples lecoided in a recent reading into three groups 
regular, subordinate^ and complex (this for purposes of listing, 
description, and discussion only) 

I call regular, or primary, that which is more conventional in its 
alliteration, having prominent alliteration of initial consonants in 
the alexandiine of one stanza repeated by alliteration of the same 
sounds as initial consonants in the first line of the following stanza. 
FQ , I, vii, 15 9-16 1 will serve as an example 

15 9 — ^And in a Dongeon deepe him threw without remorse 

16 1 — Fiom that day forth JOuessa was his deare 

The alliteration is frequently anticipated before the alexandrine or 
carried beyond the following first line — sometimes both, as in 
iii^ vii, 31-32 

31 8— did /all 

Fiom her in /light, he /ound, that did him sore apall 

32 1 — ^Full of sad /eaie, and doubt/ull agony, 

Fiercely he /lew upon that wicked /eend 

The following are further examples of this kmd 

I, viii, 40 9 41 1, I, XI, 23 9 24 1,2, I, xi, 44 9 45 1, ii, xi, 35 9-36 1, 
ni, vii, 31 8 32 1,2, iv, xii, 9 9 10 1, V, i, 17 9-18 1, v, i, 24 9-25 1, 
V, vi, 25 8, 9 26 1, 2, vi, iii, 48 9 49 l,vi, v, 18 8,9-19 1,2, VI, vi, 10 9 11 
1,2, VI, vii, 33 9 34 1, VI, viii, 33 9 34 1, vi, x, 43 9 44 1, vi, xi, 30 9 31 
1, 2, VI, xii, 36 9 37 1, VI, XU, 37 9 38 1, vn, vi, 8 8, 9 9 1, vn, vi, 11 9 
12 1 , VII, VI, 48 9-49 1 

I call subordinate, or secondary, that which is medial or final 
alliteration — either in the alexandrine or following first line — and 
mitial alliteration in the other As example, vii, vn, 29-30, where 
the alliteration of I is initial in 29 9, and final and medial in 30 1 , 
there is much anticipation and echoing in both stanzas 29 and 30 

29 9 — ^And now would bathe his Zimbes, with Zabor heated sore 

30 1 — Then came the Autumne aZZ in yeZZow cZad 

Similaily in vi, vn, 44 9-45 1 (where there is also anticipation and 
echoing) Occasionally there is regular reinforced by subordinate, 
as in V, 1 , 24 9-25 1 

24 9 — ^Did cast about by sleight the truth thereout to straine 

25 1 — And sayd, Now sure this doubtful causes right 
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And II, vii, 5r 9-58 1, 2 

57 9— That (drenched lay full (feepe, uncfer the Car(2en side 

58 1— Deepe was he drenched to the upmost chin, 

Yet gape<2 still as coueting to diinke 

Complex aliteiatiTC stanza-lmkmg I would classify as foUows 

a) Double In iii, ii, 39-40, where there is initial, medial, and final 

alliteration of d and m 

39 9 — Till death make one end of my dayes and misene 

40 1 — Daughter (said she) what need ye be dismayd, 

Or why make ye such If onstei of your mind? 

Similarly i, yiii, 39 9-40 1 [&&/], vn, vi, 15 9-16 1 [f, 5 ]. 

b) More than double In iii^ Proem, iv-v [s, h m, d] 

IV 9 — My senses lulled are in sZomber of delight 

V 1 — But let that same delitious Poet lend 

A little leave unto a rusticke ifuse 

Othei examples of this type I, xi, 11 9-12 1 , III, viii, 41 9-42 1 , 
2, VI, 1 , 31 9-321, VI, IV, 1 8 , 9-21, VII, vi, 43 9-441, 2 [5, 
pins change fxoin 6 to 7 ?, back to 6 ] 

This technique of alliteiation is often used with the other devices 
of stanza connection noted by Brooke Wvth Relahve^ ii, viii, 32-3 , 
w^ih ConjuncUoThy vi, 111 , 48-9, with Rime Linking , 11 , xi, 38-9, 
with Repetition^ ii, vii, 57-8 (quoted above), [see also i, xi, 11-12 
(cited by Brooke)] , with Verbal Echo^ iii, viii, 41-2, [cf also vi, 
xii, 36-37] 

This does not pietend to be a complete counting and classification 
of Spenser^s uses of alliteration in stanza-linking but rather, it is 
hoped, a further note to Tucker Brockets article, with sufficient 
examples ® to prove that Spenser’s use of alliteration for this purpose 
was frequent, studied and skillfully varied® There remains for fur- 

®I have omitted about six references where the alliteration may he 
accidental, or the result of another intention (such as repetition) 

® Brooke, op c%t , 225, believes that it is most likely Spenser got from 
Virgil his first hint for this useful means of combining stanzas Miss 
Winstanley, in the Introduction cited above, has suggested an Irish influence 
for his rich alliteration and assonance, but it 13 also possible that Spenser 
in his Middle English reading was struck by the stanza linking in certain 
of the rimed romanees—ef Margaret P Medary, * Stanza-Lmking in Middle 
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ther study the larger problem of Spenser^s employment of this and 
other stanza-linking devices to develop themes and ideas over the 
space of a number of stanzas as ^ a kind of sweet undeitone^ it is 
still one of the secrets of his melody 

E J SCHOECK 


Princeton, N J 


ON THE CLOSING LINES OP TEE FAERIE QUEENE 

The concluding lines of The Faene Queene read in the textus 
receptus 

But tlience forth all shall lest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth high 

0 ’ that great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Sabaoths sight 

Ever since the time of Upton, editors have legulaily emended the 
phrases to lead God of Sabaoth/^ Sabaoth God/^ and Sabbath 
sight/’ for Upton pointed out that “ Sabaoth means hosts ” 
whereas Sabbath” means ^^lest,” and, reminding his leadeis of 
the usage in Eomans 9 29, suggested that there was a verbal con- 
fusion in the printing of the lines When Ealph Chuich adopted 
Upton’s suggestion, he added the weight of James 5 4 to his inter- 
pretation Now this may be the piopei reading, for it has a certain 
harmony with the hopeful despair of the concluding stanzes, nevei- 
theless, if the 1609 edition was caiefully printed from Spenser’s 
holograph or an exact apogiaph and Spenser knew what he was 
saying, it is possible to see an equally brilliant artistic meaning in 
the unemended lines 

One should first remembei that the Biblical quotations mentioned 
by Upton and Church are peculiar to the A V , hence Spenser 
must have found sabaoth ” in the Vulgate where it is a careful 
transliteration of ora^a^O, Erasmus, commenting on the passage in 
Eomans, notices that the Greek is a phonetic rendering of 
and that, though it is never rendered by the lxx ox Aquila in this 
fashion, yet ^^Paul must have seen some mystery m it to trans- 
literate it into Greek ” The mystery, if there is one, is that the 

English Verse/ Romanic Review, vii (1916), 243 70, and Arthur C L 
Brown, 'On the Origin of Stanza Linking in English Alliterative Verse/ 
271-83 
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word IS one of the fiequent modifieis of God in the 0 T The 
Psalms and the Piophetic Books aie filled withniH*’ and 
mn*’ m various forms, a formula usually lendered as Loid 
of Hosts But what did the the '' sahaoth/^ mean in 

Spenser^s time^ The usual gloss on this woid is that ot Drusius 
(1582) on the passage in Eomans Sunt autem exercitus alii 
coelestes, & alii terrestres coelestes sunt, ut veibi giatia, Sol, Luna, 
Stellae, item Angeli & Meteoia teiresties, qui tena manque con- 
tinentur, & in aere volant This remains the standaid comment 
on the woid even in Milton^s day 

If Spenser was aware of this bit of theological eiudition and 
wrote the two words with a discrimination in mind, his closing 
lines could mean All shall eventually obtain permanent repose 
with him who is the God of quiet, but until then, 0 God of the 
Great Sabbath (the envisioned day of Eternal quiet) giant that I 
may see, when I have left this world and come to dwell m the 
shelter of Your constancy, the great panorama of the Cieation as 
You see it from Your immovable center In other woids, Spenser’s 
conclusion may be a prayer for redemption and foi admission to the 
ranks of the Saints and not for a state of actionlessness The woild 
sight may be the key, for it is moie poetically applicable to a 
God’s-eye-vision of the great swirl of Creation than to a condition of 
immobility But this is only a conjecture about what may be but a 
typesetter’s whim 

Don Camekon x\llen 


A NOTE ON TEE TAMING OF TEE SEREW 

Kecent scholarship, while accepting the theory that The Taming 
of a Shrew is a bad quarto, tends to regard it as a corrupt render- 
ing, not of the folio text of The Taming of the Shrew, but of an 
earlier version of the play, which has not otherwise survived ^ A 
comparison of the principal clowns m the two plays adds further 
support to this view 

^^Eaymond A Houk, "Tke Evolution of Th^ Taming of the Shrew/' 
PMLA, LVET (1942), 1009-38, G I Dutkie, The Taming of a Shrew and 
The Taming of the Sh/rewf* BBS, xm (1943), 337-56 
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It IS generally recognized that Sander m A Shrew and Grumio 
in The Shrew are essentially the same character they perform the 
same dramatic function and in several scenes they speak almost 
identical lines However, it has not yet been pointed out that they 
differ in certain important details of characterization and stage- 
business 

Grumio is an unusually short person He refers to himself as 
a ^^a little pot,^^ declares that ^^considering the weather a taller 
man than I will take cold, and is addressed by Curtis as a three- 
inch fool ^ Sander, on the other hand, is a person of at least 
average stature, whose height is contrasted with the shortness of 
Polidor^s boy He refers to the boy as ^^plaine fiiend hop of my 
thum,^^ ® a 3 oke which would have no point if there were not an 
obvious difference in size between the two Even more conclusive 
is the later scene of horseplay in which the boy threatens to cut 
off Sander’s leg rvith his sword ^ The humor of this, again, almost 
certainly depended upon the fact that the boy barely came up to 
Sander’s waist 

Moreover, in this scene between Sander and Polidor’s boy, we 
have a commonplace of the Elizabethan comedy of the late 1580’s 
and early 1590’s the wit-combat between tall clown and diminutive 
page ® This kind of scene is conspicuously absent fiom The Shrew ® 
Biondello, who corresponds in that play to Polidor’s boy, never en- 
gages in any kind of conversation with Grumio, though they are 
on the stage together in several scenes ^ It seems likely either that 
the folio text of The Shrew dates from a time when railing scenes 
between clown and page had grown temporarily stale and out-of- 
date, or that it was written for a different group of actors from 
that which had performed A Shrew 

® The Taming of the Bhrew, iv, i, 5 6, 9-10, 25 I use the line numbering 
of the Oxford text 

^The Taming of a Shrew, ed P S Boas (London, 1908), it, i, 225 

^Ihd, II, 11, 32 53 

® See, for example, Sir Thopas and Epiton in Lyly’s JEndimion and 
Armado and Moth in Lovers Lahouir^s Lost 

® Raymond A Honk, m Shakespeare’s Shrew and Greene’s Orlando,” 
PMLA, LXII (1947), 657, n 6, seems to think there is a possibility that li, 
11 , 1 53 of A Shrew may not have been in the original play from which A 
Shrew was derived In this article, Mr Houk puts forward the theory 
that The Shrew and A Shrew deiive independently from a preliminary 
sketch by Shakespeare 

^i, 11, m, 11, V, 11 
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It IS easy to believe tliat an actoi oi repoilei, iccoustiuctmg the 
text of a play fioia memory oi mcomplete notes, eould garble lines 
and confuse scenes, but it is lather moie difficult to assume that he 
could forget the physical eharacteiisties of the piincipal clown in 
the piece, or the low-comedy business The difteieuces between 
Sandei and Giumio, therefore, while not conclusue eMclence m 
themselves for an earlier version of The Taming of ike Shiew^ lend 
confirmation to other aiguments which have already been put 
forward 

SiBNEY Thomas 

Queens College 


WAELIKE FLUTES UELLIUS, CASTIGLIONE, 
MONTAIGNE, AND MILTON 

In a passage of the Athc Nights (i, 11) Anlus Gellms resumed 
and elaborated upon the consideiable body of classical comment ^ 
on Spartan flutes in battle and thus, as a popular authority for such 
curiosities, probably transmitted the comment to the Kenaissance 
He wrote in part 

Thucydides, the most authoritative of Greek histoiians, tells ua that the 
Lacedaemonians, gieateat of wariiois, made use in battle, not of signals hy 
horns or trum'petSf but of music by pipes, ceitainly not in confoimity with 
any religious usage oi fiom any ceiemoinal leason, iioi yet that their 
courage might he roused and stimulated, which is the purpose of the horns 
and trumpets , hut on the contrary that they might he calmer and m better 
order, because the effect of the flute player^s notes is to restrain impetuosity 
So firmly were they convinced that in meeting the enemy and beginning 
battle nothing contributed more to valour and confidence than to he soothed 
ly gentler sounds and keep their feelings undent control Accordingly, when 
the army was drawn up, and began to advance in battle array against the 
foe, pipers stationed m the ranks began to play Thereupon, by this quiet, 
pleasant, and even solemn prelude the fieice impetuosity of the soldiers was 
checked 


Dio Chrysostom (Or ii 31M), Athenaus (esaF), Valerius Maximus 
(11 6 2), Cicero (Tmo Quest n 16), and elsewhere Requiring no discus- 
sion here are Flato (Rep in 399 and LaoUs 188D) and Aristotle (Pol 
viii 7 7 8 and viii 6 4-6) with their loot for the Doiian mode as inspira- 
tion of courage, since both writers rejected the flute as an enerrating 
extravagance 
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Having come near Milton^s addition of the Dorian mode, Gellms 
stopped to write down, verhaUm and entire, the part of Thucydides 
(v, 70) cited by editors of Paradise Lost,^ and so made plain his 
own elaborations — ^his contrast between flutes and trumpets, and 
ethical suggestions For the eaily Greek (who would not have 
found them unusually soft), the flutes had been simply a rhythmic 
device to move troops in orderly formation The Roman took a 
similar fact from another histoiian 

Tradition has it that the Cretans also commonly entered battle with the 
lyre playing before them, and regulating then steps Fuithermore, Alyat- 
tes, king of the land of Lydia, as Herodotus tells us in his History 
[i 17], had in his army and his battle-airay orchestias of pipe- and lyre- 
players What then is the meaning of that soul-stirrmg shout of 

the Roman soldiers ® 

Castiglione seems to have alluded either to this resume or to its 
souices It is lead that the Lacedemonias, which were valiant in 
arhis, and the Cietenses used harpes, and other soft instruments ^ 
But pretty clearly from Gellms are these words of Montaigne 

The Lacedemonian valour had neede of moderation, and of sweet and pleas 
ing sounds of Flutes, to flatter and allay it m time of warre, least it should 
runne headlong into rashnesse and fuiy wheieas all other nations use com- 
monly pearcing sounds and strong shouts, which violently excite and enflame 
their souldiers courage ® 

Among the ancients Plutarch, who wrote four such references,® was, 
so far as I am aware, the only one besides Gellius to add anything 
significant about a rational mean in valor, but in no phraseology 

® For example, A W Verity, ed, Milton, Paradise Lost (Cambridge, 
1929), ir, 391 

® Tr J C Kolfe, Loeb Classics (New York, 1927), i, 53 55 See Polybius, 
Hist IV 20 4 — 21 10 

^Courtier, Bk I, tr Hoby, Everyman’s Library (London, [1928]), p 76 

^Essays, in, 3, tr Florio, Everyman’s Library (London, [1928]), in, 41 
My italics 

® (1) Moralia, ‘^Customs of the Spartans,” 238 B-C, and (2) Control 
of Anger,” 438 E (x) , (3) Lives, “Lycurgus,” xxi 3, and (4) xxii 2-3 
Jacob Zeithn (tr, The Essays of Michel de Montaigne [New York, 1936], 
ni, 30-31 and note, p 336) has followed Jean Plattard in offering the 
second of these passages as his note on Montaigne, quoted here Fred L 
Jones {^‘Paiadise Lost, i, 549 62,” Modem Language Notes, xnix (1934), 
44-45 ) has proposed the fourth passage in elucidation of Milton 
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did lie come closer to Montaigne and Slilton than did Gellins He 
passed over the impoitance of the flute as &uch the soldieis sang 
a hymn to its accompaniment, and then singing was e\] donee of 
courage, not a cause of it Least of all did Plutaich consider 
Spartan courage an effect of soft rathei than loud instruments , but 
the Eoman Gellius and Eenaissance writers could so speculate. 
Milton’s infernal powers maich 

In perfect Phalanx to the Do? lan mood 
Of Flutes and soft recoideis, such as lais’d 
To highth of noblest temper Heio's old 
Arming to Battel, and in stead of rage 
Deliberate valoui breath’d, film and unmov’d 


And within a few lines the instruments aie again ‘^^soft pipes 
Clearly, by repeating the adjective and by introducing the modern 
recorder, the poet meant, like Gellius and like the other two 
moderns, to insist upon the moral suasion not of music only, but of 
soft music 

Howakd Schultz 

JJmversity of New Eamfshire 


A NOTE ON ASTRONOMY IN TENNYSON'S 
THE PRINCESS 

The Princess Ida remarks, at the beginning of Canto IV of 
Tennyson^s The Princess^ 

‘ There sinks the nebulous stai we call the sun, 

If that hypothesis of theirs be sound ’ 

In his edition of The Princess^ 1885, and later in his edition of 
The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, W. J 
Rolfe makes the following note upon this passage 

Dawson, says ^ ‘The Princess, with the accuracy taught only recently by 
the spectroscope, calls the sun a nebulous star , ’ but the expression implies 
no more than was taught by the nebular hypothesis of Laplace, to which 
reference has been made by Psyche above This is the ‘ hypothesis ’ of the 
next line® 


Paradise Lost, i, 550 554 

^ See Samuel E Dawson, A Study, with Cntioal and Explanatory Notes 
of Alfred Tennyson's Poem, The Princess (Montreal, 1882), p 55 
^The Princess, ed Bolfe (Boston, 1885), p 166, Works, ed Kolfe 
(Boston, 1898), p 817 
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The reference made by Psyche/^ which Eolfe cites^ is obYiously 
a reference to the Laplacean cosmogony 

‘ Tins woi Id was once a fluid haze of light, 

Till towaid the centie set the stairy tides, 

And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets. 

This passage eailier in the poem, in addition to the occurrence of 
the word nebulous in the first line of Canto IV, followed by hypo- 
thesis in the next line, led Eolfe to conclude that the Princess Ida 
was also referring to the nebular hypothesis ” The numerous 
editors since Eolfe, who have commented on the passage, have also 
assumed that Ida’s speech is a lefeience to Laplace ® 

Eolfe’s mteipretation has the support of Sir Joseph Norman 
Lockyer, the famous astionomei, who was intimately acquainted 
both with Tennyson ^ and his poetiy In his Tennyson as a Student 
and Poet of Nairn e (London, 1910) Lockyer includes a section 
entitled The Evolution of Stellar Systems,” in which he quotes, 

'Theie sinks the nebulous star we call the sun, 

If that hypothesis of theirs be sound, ^ 

With the explanatory comment, Our sun is a remnant, has been 
^ shaped ’ out of a nebula ” ® 

There is, nevertheless, no indication in the lines that Tennyson 
was thinking of the evolution of the sun or the formation of the 
solar system He was thinking, rather, of the physical constitution 
of the sun at the time he was writing Tennyson’s own note on 
the nebulous star we call the sun,” prepared for Hallam Tenny- 
son’s edition of his father’s WorlcSy 1892, is simply that, Norman 
Lockyer says that this is a true description of the sun ” ® When- 
ever Tennyson prepared a re-issue of his poems he was anxious that 
any references to scientific matters be true to scientific knowledge 
at the time of the re-issue ^ His note in this instance indicates 

® E g , Henry W Boynton, Katherine Lee Bates, Charles W Kent, H W 
Shyrock, George W Woodbury. Wilson Eerrand, James Chalmers, Albert S 
Cook 

^See Tennyson and Sis Friends, ed Hallam Tennyson (London, 1912), 
pp 285-291 
16 

^WotTcs, ed Hallam Tennyson (London, 1892), p 915 
^ E g , see comparison of early and late versions of certain stanzas oi 
The Palace of Art in Works, ed Bolfe, p 804 
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that when, about 1891/ he was making notes for his son's edition 
of the Wo'ilcs, he asked his triend Lockyei, one of the foremost 
solar astronomeis of the day/ whether iiehulous was consideied a 
fitting description of the sun at that time, and Lockyer replied, as 
any astronomer would have aftei 1868/® that the desciiption was a 
" true '' one 

Tennyson himself carefully read Samuel E Dawson's study of 
The Princess, and in November, 188^, the poet wrote his Canadian 
critic a long letter of eommenV^ m which he paiticularly com- 
mended Dawson's explanatory notes " That Tennyson, always 
concerned about his scientific allusions, did not challenge Dawson's 
note on Canto IV, line 1, might be regarded as sufficient proof that 
Dawson was right, and that subsequent editors have been wrong 
Tennyson left no note on ^Hhat hypothesis of theirs," nor does 
Dawson tiy to identify it That the poet was questioning the 
validity of the nebular hypothesis of Laplace m the 1840's, when he 
wiote the line, is hardly possible Laplace fiist stated his theoiy of 
the oiigin of the solar system in his Exposilion du sy^teme dii 
monde, 1796, and made his final restatement of it m the posthumous 
edition of 1836 The theoiy was not effectively challenged until the 
late 1870's and the 1880's/® and probably was never in better lepute 
among astronomers than in 1847, when The Princess appeared 
Acceptance of the Laplaeean cosmogony did not necessitate be- 
lieving that the mass of the sun had continued m a nebulous or 
gaseous state During the first half of the nineteenth centuiy the 
concept of the sun developed by Sir William Heischel was generally 
accepted Hersehel had thought of the sun as an enoimous cool, 
dark body, much like the earth, and richly stored with inhabitants. 
This inner sphere, Hersehel believed, was protected from the 

^ Works 3 ed Hallam Tennyson, p xi, Hallam Tennyson, A Memow 
(London, 1897), li, 383 

® Lockyer was autlior of The Meteoric Hypothesis (London, 1890), and 
numerous papers on solar physics and chemistry 

that year spectroscopic analysis of sunlight proved the gaseous 
condition of the sun See Hector Maepherson, A Century^s Progress m 
Astronomy (London, 1906), pp 51-52 
Memoir, I, 256-259 
^®jrhid,p 266 

^®See John Ellard Gore, The Yisihle Universe (London, 1892), pp 3-40 
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terrific heat of the sun’s upper luminous atmosphere by heavy 
canopies of clouds 

In stating that Tennyson has Princess Ida speak of the sun 
^^with the accuracy taught only recently by the spectroscope/’ 
Dawson implies that the poet was elairvoyantly twenty-one years 
ahead of his time As a matter of fact^ ohseivations of the total 
eclipse of the sun, visible in northern Italy and central Europe on 
the morning of July 8, 1842, gave rise to speculations about the 
interior of the sun which caused the later revelations of spectroscopy 
to come not entirely as a surprise This eclipse was observed by 
more able scientists and given moie collaborative study than had 
been accoided any previous solar eclipse in history Among the 
more famous observers were G- B Airy, the Astronomer Royal of 
England, and Francis Baily, the vice-president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society Both these astronomers wrote giaphic ac- 
counts of the eclipse,^® which commanded wide attention That 
knowledge of the eclipse and speculation about the phenomena 
observed were not confined to professional ciicles is indicated by 
three articles in The Athenaeum, in July, August, and September, 
1842, in which were repoited the observations of Baily and Airy,^**" 
and also those of Karl Littrow of Vienna and Francis Arago of 
France The phenomenon which most interested all observers is 
thus described by Baily 

At the moment when the total obscuration commenced, a brilliant crown 
of glory encircled the moon Suddenly from the border of the black 

and labouring moon thus singularly enshiined burst foith at three distinct 
points within the aureola, purple or lilac flames visible to eveiy eye®® 

The height of the flames was variously estimated at from two to 
six minutes of arc Speculations about their nature and cause 

The ScienUfic Papers of Wilham Herschel (London, 1912), n, 
479 484 

See Frank Dyson and R v d H Wooley, Eclipses of the ^un and 
Moon (Oxford, 1937), pp 51 53, also R A Proctor, The Sun (London, 
1871), pp 246-279 

Francis Baily, “ Some Remarks on the Total Eclipse of the Sun on 
July 8, 1842,” and G B Airy, Observations of the Total Eclipse of 1842,” 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, xv (1846), 1-8, 9-18 
The Athenaeum (July 23, 1842), p 658 
Ihid (August 13, 1842), pp 731-732 
Ibid (September 3, 1842), p 789 
(July 23, 1842), p 658 
^^Ibid (Sept 3, 1842), p 789 
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varied, but most obseiveis believed that the red piominences be- 
longed to the snn rather than to the moon,-- and that they indi- 
cated the intense heat of a molten oi gaseous mass v^ell within the 
interior of the solar mass Sir William HeischeTs notion of a 
cool, dark snn, protected by daik clonds fiom an envelop of fiery 
vapor could no longer stand unmodified Sii John P W Herschel, 
whose Outhnes of Asti onomy was the most populai handbook of the 
subject for a quarter of a centuiy, retained his father^s notion of an 
opaque core in the sun, but as a result of observations of the 
eclipse of 1842, he considers the outer, nebulous atmosphere of 
the sun to be vaster than formerly supposed The English 
astronomers appear to have accepted Sir John Heischeks views, but 
Prancis Arago, the most influential French astronomer of the 
1840^8, saw no evidence of a cold, dark core, and insisted that the 
sun is a globe of luminous matter, covered with a luminous coating 
of considerable thickness, the luminous coating being matter 
in a gaseous state 

Thus, when Tennyson wrote The P)%ncess the soundness of the 
nebular hypothesis was not generally doubted, the physical compo- 
sition of the sun was a much discussed and debated topic Ap- 
parently no reputable astronomer was willing to say that the sun 
was an entirely nebulous mass, yet most discussions of the sun 
called attention to the existence of a vast nebulous outer atmos- 
phere Tennyson would have been indeed rash, in 1847, had he 
not inserted at the suggestion of his friend George Stovin Vena- 
bles the cautionary Ime, If that hypothesis of theirs be 
sound 

B A. Mooitey, Je 

Unvoersity of Maryland 


Positive proof that tlie red projections belonged to the sun was made 
available through photography in 1860 See Mabel Loomis Todd, Total 
Eclipses of the Sun (Boston, 1900), pp 34-37 

A Proctor, The Sun (London, 1871), pp 246-268 
Sir John F W Herschel, Results of Astronomical Observations Made 
during the Tears 1884-1888 at the Cape of Good Mope (London, 1847), pp 
432 434, Outhnes of Astronomy (London, 1849), pp 227 229 

Dominique Francois Arago, Popular Lectures on Astronomy (New 
York, 1845), p 30 

Frances M Brookfield, The Cambridge Apostles (New York, 1906), 
pp 349-360 ^ 

Tennyson habitually used the plural of the third personal pronoun to 
scientists, e g, Iw Memoriam cxvin, 7, Despair, 1 87, 
The Charge of the Meavy Brigade at Balaclava, 1 368 
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THE SOUECBS OF THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 

Mark Twain; we usually say, was a remarkably independent 
writer; one who wiote primarily from experience and was anything 
but bookish Such a view haS; of course; much truth in it And 
yet he did refer to books in his writing We know that he read 
about foreign countries before and durmg the writing of the travel 
books He lead widely; alsO; in preparing to write his historical 
books Of these; The Prince and the Pauper offers some interesting 
problems It is clear what the sources are; for Clemens acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness in notes appearmg at the end of the volume 
I am concerned with how he used the sources and why he admitted 
dependence on them ’• 

The work most frequently cited in connection with Clemens^ book 
IS Charlotte M Yonge^s juvenile; The Prince and the Page (1865). 
Ho critiC; however, points to similarities in the two books, for they 
are entirely different ^ Clemens^ biographer believed that the 
earlier story, an historical romance laid in the thirteenth century, 
might have inspired the later tale, but he concludes, rightly, 
that no comparison of any sort is possible between them.^^ ® 

He did borrow from books, however, in writing The Prince and 
the Pauper, as can be seen from his appended notes. Some of 
these refer to the book of his Haitford friend, J Hammond Trum- 
bull, entitled The True-Blue Laws of Connecticut and New Haven 
and the False Blue-Laws ^ TrumbulFs book was written to show 
that the laws of seventeenth-century Connecticut were not so foolish 
or so severe as were commonly supposed, and that compared to the 
English statutes of the same period, the Connecticut laws were 
humane and enlightened, a point that Mark Twain makes in a 

^ Several students of Twain have commented on some of the sources, 
though not in detail Their obseivations I have indicated below 

^See Stuart P Sheiman, *^Mark Twain,” in Cambridge History of 
American Literature (New York, 1917), m, 15-16, Edward Wagenknecht, 
Mark Twain the Man and His Work (New Haven, 1935), p 43, and 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, American Fiction (New York, 1936), p 250 These 
writers follow Paine on this point See Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark 
Twain, A Biography (New York, 1912), n, 596 597 

^ Paine, Biography, ii, 597, n 1 

* (Hartford, 1876) Professor Quinn mentions Trumbull’s book in 
American Fiction, p 250 
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General Note at the end of his volume In Older to show that 
what was harsh in the Connecticut laws was of English origin, 
Trumbull included in his intioduction seieial cases imolving in- 
fringement of the seveie laws in England duinig the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centimes It was fiom these cases, as his notes show, 
that Maik Twain boiiowed for his story — ^boiiowed accounts of 
persons losing then eais, being bianded, being burned to death, 
boiled to death (sometimes in oil), hanged for such offenses as 
larceny above twelve pence, stealing a horse, a hawk, and so on ® 
Another source which he used m much the same way was The 
English Rogue^ a seventeenth-century English book by Eichaid 
Head and Francis Kirkman® Several details in Chapters 17 and 
18 of The Prince and the Pauper he took, sometimes without 
acknowledgment, from Chapters 5, 6, and 7 of the English tale 
Clemens^ chapters treating the low life of London include canting 
terms, ^ a snatch of song,® dialogue,® description,^® and episodes, 
all of which are to be found m The English Rogue ikt times he 
sticks close to his original, as is evident from the following passages, 
dealing with the set speech of beggars asking for coins 

The Enghsh Rogue The Pixncc and tJic Panpm 

For Gods sake some tendei hearted “ o’ God’s name cast tluougli 
Christians, cast through youi merci- youi meiciful eyes one pitiful look 
ful eyes one pittiful look upon a upon a sick, foisakeii, and most 
sore, lame, and miserable wretch miserable wretch, bestow one little 
Bestow one penny or half-penny penny out of thy richcb upon one 
upon him that is ready to perish, smitten of God and ready to 
&c perish ’ ” 

® See the notes at the end of The Prmce and the Pauper, which are made 
up largely of direct quotations from Clemens’ sources 
® (London, 1665-1680) The edition Clemens probably used was a facsi- 
mile reprint in four volumes, issued without publisher’s imprint, in 1874 
See the catalogues of the British Museum and the Library of Congress 
'^The France and the Pauper (Uniform Edition), p 162, The Enghsh 
Rogue, i, 38 

® The Py%nee and the Pauper, p 161, The Enghsh Rogue, i, 45-46 
® The Prince and the Pauper, pp 173 174, The Enghsh Rogue, i, 62 
'^^The Prince and the Pauper, p 209, The Enghsh Rogue, I, 61-62 
^^The Prince and the Pauper, pp 211-218, The Enghsh Rogue, I 63-64 

62 

173 See also, for a close following of the source, the desciiption 
of the “ clime,” or artificial sore The Prmce and the Pauper, p 209 , The 
Enghsh Rogue, i, 61-62, This parallel is noted in Quinn, American Fiction, 
p 251 
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At other times Mark Twain elaborates on his original^ as, for 
instance, when he takes an episode, treated in two pages m the 
source, and expands it to fill six pages, adding detail and dialogue* 
that make the incident more diamatic^^ But whether he fol- 
lowed his source closelj^ oi whethei he elaborated on it, he bor- 
rowed foi the same purpose to give an air of authenticity to 
his book He read a good deal to prepare himself for writing the 
book,^® and he was inteiested not only m making it authentic^ but 
m making it appea'i authentic 

Several points are clear regarding Clemens^ use of sources in 
The Pi incG and the Pauper (1) he used source niateiial to acquaint 
himself with the period he was writing about, (2) for the most part 
he followed his sources quite closely, taking specific things from 
them, (3) usually, but not always, he acknowledged his debt 
to a source, either in a footnote oi in a note at the end of the 
volume This last point calls for comment 

Granted that he had a respect for facts,^^ why did Clemens want 
to document a work of fiction^ Two explanations seem likely. 
One has to do with his purpose in writing the book He wrote with 
serious intent, trying to gi\e his readers realizing sense of the 
exceeding severity of the laws of that day by inflicting some of 
their penalties upon the King himself and allowing him a chance 
to see the rest of them applied to others So anxious was he 

The episode im olves the appearance before a justice of a felon — ^the 
young king in The Ptince and the Pauper, pp 211218, the naiiator in 
The English Rogue l, 63 64 

Says Paine “ He decided to be quite accurate in his pictui e of the 
period, and he posted himself on old London very carefully He bought 
a pocket map which he studied in the minutest detail ” {B%ogra'pTiy , ii, 
598) 

Besides the works mentioned, Clemens acknowledges as sources David 
Hume, H'lsfotg of England (London, 1754 1762) , J Heneage Jesse, London, 
its Celebrated Charactei s and Remarkable Places (London, 1871) , and 
John Timbs, Cmiosiiics of London (new edition, London, 1808) It seems 
likely that he boi lowed moie from these books than his notes indicate 
The salient facts m his treatment of London Budge, for instance {The 
Piince and the Pauper, pp 95-98), he could have obtained from Timbs’ 
Cw losities pp 65-69 

^^*'1 like history, biographv, travels, curious facts and stiange happen 
mgs, and science And I detest novels, poetry, and theology” {Biography, 
I, 512) 

Letter to William Dean Howells, in Albert Bigelow Paine ( ed ) , Mark 
Twain/ s Letters (Hew York, 1917), X, 377 


3 
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for the book to be taken seiionsly, that he consideied publishing 
it anonymously Regarded at the time strictly as a iumiy man, 
he feaied that the name Maik Twain on the title page would in- 
evitably suggest humor H the documentation weie missing, coi- 
tamly some of the details of the story would seem, to one un- 
acquainted with Tudoi histoiy, to be Maik Twain ^Svhoppeis’’ 
It was precisely this that Clemens wanted to avoid 

The othei explanation concerns MaiFs theoiy of fiction Fiction 
based on fact, he seemed to think, was supeiior to puiely imagi- 
native writing We are told m The Gilded Age, foi instance, that 

The incidents of the explosion [of a steamboat] are not invented 
They happened just as they are told Similarly, in the preface 
to Tom Saivyer, Clemens wiites Most of the ad^eiituies recorded 
in this book leally occurred He makes the same point in the 
preface to A ConnecUcut Ymlcee The ungentle lau s and customs 
touched upon m this tale are histoiical, and the episodes which 
are used to illustrate them are also historical Again, a footnote 
at the beginning of Chapter i in Tom Sawyei, Deicchve is to the 
same effect Strange as the incidents of this story are, they are 
not inventions, but facts — even to the public confession of the 
accused If the stoiy is true, Clemens thought, if it is based on 
fact, it IS somehow better than if it were wholly imaginary Such 
a theory of fiction, common enough in the West of his clay,-^ would 
go far toward explaining the presence of documentation in The 
Pnnc& and the Paupei 

Leon- T, Dickinson- 

UmDersity of Missouri 


Mark Twain's Letters, i, 390 

T/ie Gilded Age (Uniform Edition), i, 54 

One critic writes that Clemens “ was i eared in an atmosphere where 
history and biograxihy were regaided as more worthy the attention of a 
grown man than imaginative wntmg could possibly be"’ (Wagenknecht, 
Mark Twain, p 49) Anothei writei speaks of the pieiudice against 
fiction that Western writers had to overcome Missouri writers, he says, 
wrote “ conciliatoiy prefaces which they prefixed to their novels, even 
until late in the nineteenth century They were at least caieful to point 
out that their novels were based on fact and that they would teach good 
moral lessons” (Carle Brooks Spotts, The Development of Fiction on the 
Missouri Frontier [1830-1860], Abstract of a Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1933 Reprinted from The Missouri historical Feview for April, 
July, and October, 1934, and January, April, and July, 1935 [Vols 28-29] )! 
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THE COACHMAN’S PART IN THE PUBLICATION OF 
POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS 

The tradition that Poems by Two Brothers, the juvenile verse of 
Charles and Alfred Tenn 3 'Son, was published at the instigation of 
their father’s coachman has had a persistent currency in works on 
the laureate It appeals to have been first recorded in print by J 
Cuming Walteis, who, in 1890 in In Tennyson Land, gave the 
following account of the coachman’s supposed part 

The story of how they came to decide on submitting their poems to a 
printer is slightly apocryphal, but the curient tradition is that it was due 
to the suggestion of none other than Dr Tennyson’s coachman 

Alfied Tennyson, finding that time hung heavy on his hands, was seized 
with a longing to visit the Lincolnshire Churches, many of which are of 
high historical interest But ‘^tlie eternal ’want of pence” made the 
projected tour impossible By some means or other the old seivant learned 
of Alfied’s disappointment He must ha’ve been a man of resource, for 
aftei some cogitation he exclaimed, ^‘Whv, Master Alfred, you aie alvfays 
writing poetry — ^vdiy don’t you sell it’” The idea suipiised but pleased 
the young man , he consulted Chai les, and when next the coachman drove to 
Louth, a collection of poems in manusci ipt w ent with him and was deposited 
at the shop of J Jackson, who occasionally published books by arrangement 
with a London film 

As to whether this story should or should not be accepted I say nothing, 
but that the manuscript was left in Jackson’s hands and ultimately pur- 
chased by him is a mattei of history ^ 

The admission at the outset that the tale is slightly apocryphal ” 
and the disavowal of responsibility for its veracity at the conclusion 
clearly manifest Walteis’s awaieness that the story xvas of the most 
dubious authenticity ^ 

By 1893^ when Walters published his second book;, Tennyson 
Poet, Philosopher , Idealist, he seems to have become convinced of 
the spurious nature of his anecdote as far as the coachman was con- 
cerned^ since he omitted any mention of him, writing only, 

^ (London, Geoige Redway), pp 41-42 

® P Graham Anderson, ’who i eviewed In Tennyson Land at some length 
m The Scots Observer foi Febiuary 15, 1890 (m, 352-353) and carped at 
Walteis for slipshod methods and inaccuracies, somewhat curiously fails to 
take him to task about the story of the coachman’s suggestion to Alfred 
of publishing In fact, Anderson retails it in his critique, does not make 
it apparent that Walteis has used it, and leaves the impression that it 
resulted from his own researches in Lincolnshire 
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Tlieie may be some tiutli m the cinious stoij leUted to mo that imh 
lication was decided upon in older that a little money might be obtained 
to enable the ho^s to cany out a long cherished project of \ibiting the 
Lincolnshiie cliuiches Suffice it that a selection of the compositions was 
made and taken to Jackson of Louth, who sometimes risked the piintmg of 
books ® 

But before this letienclied \eision appealed, the coachman had 
been accepted into the canon When Aithur Waugh’s Alfied Loid 
Tennyson A Siudy of 11 is Life and Woih was published in Oclobei, 
1892, substantially the oiigmal account by Walters was lepoated 
with a few embellishments of detail added and with the resen ations 
about the geniuneness excluded ^ 

Hugh PA Pausset in Tennyson A Modem Pottiait, 1923, con- 
tinued the acceptance of the tiadition with the categoiical statement 
that the tw^o }oung Tennysons submitted their poems to Jackson 
^‘^on the adMce of an enteipiismg family coachman”^ 

Eecently, Piofessoi William D Paden, in his study of Tennyson’s 
eaiiy imageiy, Tennyson m Egyply 1942, while stating that Walters 
lepoits local tiadition, has lent credence to the stoiv ot the coach- 
man by saying of it, This may well be the tiiith,” and 1)y fuini&h- 
mg the names of two men who have been identified as coachman to 
Tennyson’s fathei ® 

An unpublished letter, however, from the poet’s son, Hallam 
Tennyson, to Theodoie Watts (later Watts-Duntoii) seems to dis- 
pose effectively of the coachman’s claim to notice in the iccoid of 
Tennyson’s literaiy careei Watts, a leading reviewei for The 
Ailienwum since 1876, had appaiently sent to Painngford a copy of 
that paper for February 15, 1890, in which an extiact from a letter 
by Hallam, denying Walters’s claims of lepresentations of Lincoln- 
shire scenes and persons in a number of Tennyson’s poems, was 
published undei the heading “ The Localizing Ghazb ” A para- 
graph immediately below the extiaet, and presumably by Watts, 

® (London, Hegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company), p 10 
^ (London, William Heinemann), pp 16-17 It appeared on the same 
pages in the second edition in 1893, and in the thud and revised edition of 
1894, it IS reprinted, unaltered, pp 14-15 
® (London, Selwyn and Blount), p 4 

® (Lawrence, Kansas, The University of Kansas Press), pp 117-118, n 
41 
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deploi ed the unimaginative tenipei of the age ^ In acknowledgment 
of Watts’s kindness, Hallam wrote as folWs ^ 

Fainngford 
Fc.b 17/90 

Dear Theodore Watts 

Thank you for the Athenaeum — the happy localizing craze ^ — & your 
little paragraph The Scots Obseiver sets upon Ah Walter does it not’ ® 

Did you see a letter in the Globe last week signed by a man who said 
that he knew that part of Lincolnshii e ’ full of lies — ^notably 
that my grandfather was an inveterate smoker (he never touched a pipe or 
a cigar in his life ) 

that my grandmother was veiy unpractical and wd foiget the Sunday 
dinners & hastily ordei a couple of ducks to be Killed in a neighbouring 
farm yard (for a family of 14 if you please) , 

and that my Father often went to Hagwoi thingham Chuich — ^^^hele the 
writers mother saw him He never went to the church in his life 
These are the stories picked up by curiosity hunteis from some of the old 
people I suppose who gull these tourists to perfection 
No one living then knew him except I believe one Clark who says that he 
does not remember anything particulai about him and another Susan Epton, 
a blind woman The tradition of their coachman having advised my 
Father & Uncle to publish is wholly false — They were the most illiterate 
peasants in England — and the coachman among them 

We hope your cold is gone 

Ys vy fily 
Hallam Tennyson 

At the time that this letter was written, Hallam was acting as 

The AthencBum, No 3251, p 214 

® The letter, now in the Duke University Libraiy, is published with the 
permission of the librarian. Dr B E Powell, and of the trustees of the 
Tennyson estate, granted through Sir Charles Tennyson with his chaiacter 
istic kindness 

® Hallam here refers to the review, mentioned in i ote 2, by P Giaham 
Anderson, The Scots Observer (February 15, 1890), iii, 352 353 Anderson 
says of Walters, “ Instead of proving his loyalty by completeness in re- 
search and accuracy of detail, he is content to be so slovenly and slipshod 
that even in the act of gushing fluently and piously about Hhe noble 
poet’ he commonly stumbles into errors which decent pains would have 
enabled him to avoid The result is such a jumble of bad guide book and 
worse criticism as none can read with patience or remember without 
scorn” (p 352) 

The Globe and Traveller, Februaiy 12, 1890, No 29, 549, p 3 The 
letter, the details of which Hallam recounts fairly fully, was signed 
“ Wold Hill ” 
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his anianuBiisis and niubt discnR'^^^d the coiitGuts of 

In Tennyson Land^^ with him befoie lie wiote the loitoi to The 
Athenceum about Walteis’b abbeitions LoiibequoutU thtue seems 
little leason to doubt that Hallam^s eniplutic denial ot the pait 
assigned to the coachman cat lies the aiithoiity ot loiiiijsoii and is 
to be legal ded as final 

Edgau P Siivx^ox, Jn 

Melton College^ Oxford 


NOTES ON HISPANIC POETRY 

In his article Sonetti Spagntioli Tradotti m Italiano 2 Tin 
Sonetto Italiano Tiadotto m Spagnuolo e Sonetti Spagnuoli Tra- 
dotti in Italiano/^ in Bullehn Hispamqxie, xvi, 1914, 451-57^ 
Eugenio Mele draws attention to iniitations by Cetiiia and Acuna 
of the following Italian poem 

Vonei sapei da voi come egh h fatta 
qnella rete d'amoi che tanti k picbi, 
comme po’ circundai tanti paesi 
e comme il tempo oimai non Ta dibfatta 
E SI ceco amor comme se aclatta 
a far i stral(i) da se foco accesi, 
e tanti cbe n'a dati clie n’a spesi 
Vorei saper da voi doncle li acatta, 
e se Te Ter quel cli'a[n] sentto i poeti 
da una man Tarco tien, Paltra la face, 
comme po’ opeiar ne stral rete 
Or dica pur quel clie li pare e piace, 
cli*amore S. Parco, le saette e rete, 
solo ^ un bel tiso clie diletta e piace 

{Of A Saviotti, Codice Musicale del Secolo xvi/’ Gioinale Stor%co 
della Letteratu'ta Jtaluina, xiv, 1889, 227 ) 

George G Napier’s The Eomes and Haunts of Tennyson^ Privately 
printed, 1889, revised and enlarged ed, Glasgow, James Macleliose and 
Sons, 1892, and Alfred CliurcVs The Laureate^s Country, London, Seeley 
and Company, 1891, '^were the only two topographical books concerning 
him which he considered at all correct” (Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Ten- 
nyson A Menio%r ly E^s Son, New York and London, The Macmillan 
Company, I89T, n, 363'S64 ) 
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After leprodneing the imitations Mele states Che il Cetina e 
r Acuna tiadiicessero un sonetto nostro non 6 a meravigliarsi in 
Ispagiia nel Cinquecento tradurre dagFitahani si riteneva press^a 
poco lo stesso die far di pioprio^^ (op at 455) Though right 
insofar as Cetina is concerned he is wiong regarding Acuna, as a 
glance at their two sonnet Yersions will show 


Quen ia saber, amantes, 4 c6ino es 
hecha 

esta amorosa red que a tantos 
preiide ’ 

iCdmo su fueiza en todo el mundo 
extiende 

o c6mo el tiempo ya no la ha 
desliecha ’ 

Si Amor es ciego, 4 c6mo se aprovecha 

a hacer saetas con que ofende ’ 

Si no las hace Amor, ^quien se las 
vende ’ 

4 Con cual tesoio compra tanta 
flecha ? 

Y SI tiene, como escriben los poetas, 

En una mano el arco, en otra el 
fuego. 

Las saetas, la red, 4 con qu6 las tira ? 

Las annas del Amor tirano ciego, 

Un volver de ojos es que alegre os 
mira 

No el arco, ni la red, fuego y saetas 
(Cetina, Ohras [ed Hazanas y la 
Ma] Sevilla, 1895, I, 160) 


Digame quien lo sabe 4 c6mo es hecha 
La red de Amoi que tanta gente 
piende’ 

y c6mo habiendo tanto que la tiende 
4 no esta del tiempo ya rota 0 de- 
shecha ? 

y c6mo es hecho el arco que Amor 
flecha, 

pues hierro ni valor se la defiende ’ 
y c6mo o donde halla, 4 quien la 
vende 

de plomo, plata y oro tanta flecha? 

Y si dicen que es nifio, 4 como viene 
a \encer los gigantes? y si es ciego, 
4c6mo toma al tiiar cierta la mira? 

Y SI (como se escribe) siempre tiene 
en una maiio el aico, en otia el 

fuego, 

4 c6mo tiende la red y c6mo tira ’ 
{Vardas Poesias de D Hernando 
de Acuna, Salamanca, 1591, 
fol 97) 


The question of the precedence of the Acuna version can easily 
be settled by an examination of the end-rimes in the two Spanish 
compositions They are identical in the octaves and, with one 
exception, the same in the sestets, proving that Cetina is the source.^ 
In an article on Bernardo de Balbuena^s Siglo de Oro and 
its Souvces/^Hispamc Review, xv, 1947, 163, I have pointed out 
that the verses of his sonnet in the first eclogue ^^(jViste Alemo 
are a contamination of a passage from Sannazaro and one 
from Gaicilaso In 237 Sonnets published by Foulchd del Bose 
in Revue H%spamque, xviii, 1908, 562, we find a partially plagiar- 


^Aeufia was so pleased with his version that he composed three sonnet- 
answers to it, per le r%me See Mele, op c%t , 453-55 
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ized version of the Balbuena poem attiibnted to Don Juan de 
Almeida Compaie 

iViste, Alcmo, por dielia en la mon 
tana 

de algun inculto nsco la duieza, 
del enciespado golfo la aspereza 
cuando el revuelto cdfiro le ensana’ 

4 La dm a enema, la mudable cafia 
del jabali acosado la fiereza, 
del imieino el rigor, y la braveza 
del fuego apoderado en la caballa? 

Pues eon el trato de mi ingrata bella, 
aquella tan eruel como divina, 
la pefia es blanda, el mar tiene 
sosiego, 

y al fin pareceran flores cabella (sic) 
el nsco, el golfo, el cefiro, la enema, 
la eafia, el jabali, el invierno y 
fuego 

(Balbuena, Biglo de Oro Ma- 
drid, 1821, 10 11) 

As the Balbuena lines are fitted into a pastoral setting similar 
to its originals while Almeyda’s sonnet is an isolated piece, it is 
safe to assume that the latter is copied from the Stglo de Oro If 
this IS true, it must very likely have been composed after 1608, the 
date of the first publication of Balbuena’s pastoral This date 
clearly indicates that the author of Alcida, ^ves cannot be 

Juan de Almeida, rector of the University of Salamanca, friend of 
Fray Luis de Leon, who died in 1573, and several of whose poems 
appear in the Cartapacios Salmantmos, a group of manuscripts now 
in the Biblioteca Eeal ^ On the other hand, he may with a good 
deal of certainty be identified with Juan de Almeida, el SaUo^ a 
Portuguese writer,'^ who was the editor of the poems of Francisco 

® A second version with variants is to be found m the same collection, 
op cit , 562 63 

® On the rector see A Coster, Sur Francisco de la Torre,” Bevue Bis- 
pamque, Lxv, 1925, 101 02, 121 26, and J P W Crawford, “ Francisco de 
la Torre and Juan de Almeida,” Modern Language Notes, xlii, 1927, 367 68 
The contents of the Cartapacios are listed by R Mendndez Pidal in Boletm 
de la Academia Espanola, i, 1914, 43-55, 151-70, 298-320 
* The Portuguese origin of Almeida is strengthened by the fact that 
he IS an mutator of Camoens m at least two of his sonnets, A la somhra 


Alcida, ives por dicha la montafia 
de aquel biefioso nsco la dureza? 
^Viste en el mar acaso la fiereza 
del reboltoso viento que se ensalia’ 
iViste el coraje, el impetu y la safia 
del j avail acosado en la maleza, 
la funa, el descontento, la aspereza 
del eneendido Marte en la campafia? 
Buelve, Alcida, veras la loja llama 
qual va por el jaral a aquesta mano 
del animoso z4firo encendida 
con el furor que [a] viva, ciuxe y 
brama, 

talando por do passa el monte y 
llano 

Pues mucho mas cruel eres Alcida 
(Almeyda in 237 Sonnets,” op 
cit ® 
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de la Torre, and who, accoiding to Aureliano Fernandez Guerra y 
Orbe was none other than Torre himself ® The patent plagiarism 
in our sonnet and the mediocrity of the other compositions attri- 
buted to the same author in 237 Sonnets ® as compared to those 
m Torrens poems ^ prove that the same man could haidly have 
written both 

One of Lope de Vega’s most popular lyric poems, the somewhat 
elusive jPohe baiqmlla mia , which first appeared in Act 
III of his Doroiea, deviates towards the end from its highly person- 
alized tone by drawing upon literary tradition Lope (Fernando) 
expresses his desire to 30111 his beloved lady in heaven 

Si con eteinas plantas 
las fijas luces doias, 

1 oil duefio de mi barca > 
y en dulce paz reposas, 
merezca que le pidas 
al Bien que eteino gozas 
que adonde estas me lleve, 
mas pura y mas bermosa 

Garcilaso had expressed the same idea in his first eclogue. 

Divina Elisa, pues agora el cielo, 
con mmoi tales pies pisas y mides, 
y su mudanza ves, estando queda, 
i por qu6 de mi te olvidas, y no pides 
que se apresure el tiempo en que este velo 
rompa del cuerpo, y verme libre pueda, 
y en la tereera rueda 
contigo mano a mano 
busquemos otro llano 

That here is the source of Lope is made quite clear by the identity 
of eternas plantas with inmortales pies However, the second of 
Lope’s verses reminds us, in addition, of the fifth eclogue of Sanaz- 

de un mirto and Ugr%mas pudiesen op c%t , 566 67 and 538 
I now feel that I was wrong in attributing to the same man the sonnets in 
“ 237 Sonnets/^ and those in the Gartapacios See “ Notes on Spanish 
Benaissance Poetry,” PQ^ xi (1932), 259 

® See discussion by Coster, op cit , 83-84, 101-09 

® There are ten compositions attributed here to Juan de Almeida Cf 
op cit , 562 67 

Ohras del BaGh%ller F^anctsco de la Torre Madrid, 1631 Facsimile 
edition by the Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1903 
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zaro, incidentally the sonxce of the Gaicilaso passage In this poem 
the Italian writes of Androgeo 

E coi \estigi santi 
Calchi le stelle eiianti 

The luces of Lope aie closei to the stelle of Sanazzaio than to the 
c\elo of Gaxcilaso The fact that both Garcilaso and Sanazzaxo 
had been mentioned earlier in Act III ® must have led the author 
of La Doiotea to recall and link the two great poets in this portion 
of the romancxllo 

Espronceda’s famous “Cancion del Pirata” was flist printed in 
El Artista, i, 1835, 43-44 In this version the well known refrain 
is lepeated foui consecutive times virtually in the form with which 
we are all familiar 

Que es mi barco mi tesoio 
Es mi Dios la libertad 
Ml ley la fuerza y el viento 
Ml timca patna la mar 

However, contrary to our expectations, in the fifth repetition the 
second line appears as foEows 

La victoiia mi deidad 

Was this poor verse substituted as a prmter^s prank, or was it really 
in the manuscript original^ This cannot be ascertained At any 
rate, the substitution has, curiously enough, never been repeated or 
noticed, at least in print It does not appear in the Montevideo 
Imcxadoif Vol i, 1838,^ despite the fact that paienthesized italics 
at the end bear the words {Del Artistci) The so-called edvho 
pnnceps of 1840, Poesias de D Jose de Espronceda, does not use it, 
nor do any of the subsequent editions consulted Furthermore, no 
comment is made on it by Georges Le Gentil in Les Revues Utte- 
xaires de TEspagne pendant la premiere mo%M du XIX siecle. Pans, 
1909, chapter xn, El Aitista,^’ 42-49, and Noithup in Estu- 
dimte de Salamanca and Other Selections, Boston, 1919, both of 
whom have examined the version in El Artista Nor is there any 
statement on this score in El Artista {Madrid, 1SS5-1SS6), an 

®Cf La Dorotea {Las Gten Me^ores Ohras de la Literatma Bspafiola 
Vol 65), Madrid, Compania Ibero Americana de Publieaciones, pn 31 
and 65 

^ I bave made use of Ml Iniciador ReproducciOn fac similar Buenos 
Aires, Gmilermo Kraft, 1941 
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index published by Jose Simon Diaz, Madiid, 1946 How can 
this ovei sight be explained^ In part, no doubt, because the lefrain 
IS so simple and easy to memoiize after four lepetitions that the 
eye is tricked into reading what is in the mind rather than on the 
punted page It is a most interesting example oi peiseveiation of 
illusion 

Joseph G Fucilla 

No'tthioeste'tn University 


TOHEGHENEPFS NEW Y'EAFS GREETING TO 
FLAUBERT 

On Tuesday, Januaiy 2, 1877, Uan Tourguenefi sent Flaubert 
a brief note II y tianscrit siniplement,^^ says M Geiaid Gailly,^ 
on ne salt pouiquoi, une poesie pitoyable faite par un niaitre 
d^ecole a Foccasion du nouvel an 

The powquov of this greeting, w^hich puzzles M Gailly, is ex- 
plained foi us by Zola He wiites of Flaubeit 

La b^tise Tattiiait par une soite de fascination Quand il avait decouvert 
un document de grosse sottise, c’etait pour lui un dpanouissement, il en 
parlait pendant des semaines Je me souviens qu’il s’etait procure un 
recueil de pieces de vers uniquement ecrites par des medecms, il nous 
forgait a en 4couter des morceaux qu’il lisait de sa voix la plus reteiitis- 
sante A Croisset, il avait d’etianges collections dans des eartables, 
des proces verbaux de gaides cliamp^tres, des pieces de proces cuiieux, des 
images enfantines et stupides, tous les documents de Timb^cillit^ humaiiie 
qu’il avait pu rassembler ® 

Tourgueneff was certainly familiar with Flauberf s peculiarities 
in this respect Having come on a poem of more than ordinary 
stupidity, he would naturally send it to his friend, and since it did 
in lieu of the conventional New Year’s gieetmg, it was a good ^oke 
Flaubert certainly took the matter in this light Merci de votre 
morceau de poesie, mon bon Tourgueneff,” he wrote in his reply 
of January 4, 1877, “ il est chouette ” ^ 

A E Caetee 

University of Manitoba 

I am indebted to Prof W S Hendrix for the loan of this volume 
^ Gustave Flaubert Letti es in^dites a Tout gueneff, presentation et notes 
par Geiard Gailly Monaco Editions du Eocber, 1946, p 127 
^ Les Romanciers natuialistes Pans Charpentier, p 195 
® Flaubert, op cit , p 128 
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The James Family, Including Selections from the Wntings of 
Henry James, Senioi, William, Henry, & Alice James By 
F 0 Matthiessbn New York Alfred A Knopf, 1947 
Pp ZV1 + 706 + 1111 $6 75 

The NotehooTcs of Henry James Edited by F 0 Matthiessen 
and Kenneth B Mtjedoce New Yoik Oxford University 
Press, 1947 Pp xxviii + 435 $6 00 

In The James Family Professor Matthiessen departs from the 
customary method of biographers on these grounds 

Since the James family’s essential biography is internal rather than ex- 
ternal, a biography of minds in action, it can best be piesented in their 
own language Too many biographies of wi iters meiely skirt or take for 
granted what gives their subjects their chief claim upon our inteiest, but 
by far the most revelatory material for understanding the James family 
consists of letters and journals and essays, some hitherto unpnnted, the 
bulk widely scattered in several dozen different volumes, most of which 
are out of print and hard to come by 

The members of the family speak for themselves in what is not 
simply a biography bnt a “comprehensive anthology” as well 
Professor Matthiessen speaks of his function as “something like 
that of the director of a play,” whose drama “ finds its center in 
what happened in that family circle ” His “ more elementary aim 
has been to uncover the sources of their seminal ideas in the matrix 
that formed them, and then to discover what I could of the implica- 
tions of these ideas, not in isolation, but through whatever juxta- 
positions, comparisons, and contrasts I could contrive to bring them 
into ” Instead of moving fiom a fictionalized version of the careers 
of these remarkable people to their work. Professor Matthiessen 
undertakes to move from work to work, from theme to theme, as if 
the family were characters in a species of nineteenth century 
Symposium The notion is at first sight interesting, especially since 
it brings into play the talent for juxtaposition and contrast demon- 
strated in the author’s American Renaissance But it signally fails 
for the clearest of reasons, no one is present to bear the full critical 
responsibility, the responsibility of evaluation and judgment The 
director holds a reading, but the finished performance, which de- 
pends on his ability to marshal his scenes in such a way that they 
acquire cumulative significance, never takes place The book might 
better be called “ Annotated Readings in the Jameses ” 

Nonetheless The James Family has its value and its uses Book 
Five (which runs to more than one hundred and sixty pages) 
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gathers together criticism of Emerson, Carlyle, Hawthorne and 
others by the Jameses Although the work as a whole does not 
much enrich oui sense of what went on in the family circle, it 
does give us excellent opportunities to see the members of that circle 
facing outward and appiaising the woild about them Professor 
Matthiessen does h]s freshest work as a biogiapher in his second 
book where he deals with the childien^s education and their relations 
with their paients PIis fiist book is best avoided by those who seek 
an introduction to the eldei Heniy James (Ealph Barton Peiry’s 
Thought and Character of William James has the soundest account 
as far as it goes ) Book Three includes letteis and extracts designed 
to show how each of the children found his bent (or failed to) , to 
illustrate the discussion among the family on the question of resi- 
dence abroad, and a last section on William’s and Heni3’'’s views of 
each other’s work The most important of the se\ent}-odd unpub- 
lished letters Matthiessen has used is here punted in full (pp 259- 
63) This IS the long letter from Henry to William on Minny 
Temple’s death The fourth, sixth and seventh books, and the 
Epilogue (which leans heavily on Santa} ana) hardly seem worth 
the eftort of compilation 

I felt while leading Professor Matthiessen’s comments on William 
James and his father that his sense of the configuration and relative 
importance of ideas is somehow deficient Is it not extraordinarily 
naive to assume as he does that William James is a solely sufficient 
interpreter of his father s work ^ The theologv and psychology of the 
eldei James, as I ha\e elsewhere noted, give him the mteiest acciu- 
ing to one of the foierunners of Ereud Precisely because he w^as 
not a moralist in psychology his assertions about the psyche have 
more interest for us than do William’s Letting the Jameses speak 
for themselves often seems to mean letting them justify their owm 
blindness vis d vis one another Professor Matthiessen says in 
another place that the difference between William’s work and 
Henry’s “ might be put as the contrast between the subjective and 
the objective ways of taking life ” Such a shrugging-off of problems 
leads us to wonder w^hat “ family ” means in Professor Matthies- 
sen’s title The answer lies, I think, in such sentences as this about 
the elder James “We may discriminate his particular quality by 
pondering the coincidence that he was born eight years after 
Emerson, and eight years before Melville” Or again, speaking of 
a group of William’s letters, “ taken together they are designed, not 
to catalogue all the tenets of his philosophy, but to immerse the 
reader in the main currents of an American mind in action ” Pro- 
fessor Matthiessen is not concerned with the family as a family, 
nor with the meaning each of its members might have for us in the 
context of oui days and ways He is concerned with the American 
past as a backdrop against which his characters move like figures in 
a pageant commemorating an event which is never named We 
learn what the pageant is about by asking ourselves — ^what is here 
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thought of as distinctively American^ The answer, taking the 
book as a whole, appeals to be the James family, Bmeison Mel- 
ville, and so on The exhibition is held to be self-sufficient, to cairy 
its own meaning on its face No explanations oi judgments of the 
Jameses aie required because they pioduced works which exhibit 
the final viitue— aesthetic form Appaiently, one may reinstate 
aestheticism if one makes it the substance of history 

This will suggest the stiength and limitations of Piofessor Mat- 
thiessen's treatment of Henry James He quotes an essay on Flau- 
bert in which James says that there aie two ways in which the 
novelist can handle his material The more he feels his subject 
the moie he can render it— that is the first way The moie he 
lenders it the more he can feel it — that is the second way The 
second way was unmistakably FlaubeiPs It is likewise, Matthies- 
sen adds, Henry James’s way and the way of any wiiter who feels 
^^the supreme importance of form” With this one can agiee 
Without admitting that what Matthiessen elsewhere calls the novel- 
ist’s aesthetic idealism” is in effect a system of morals The 
artist says something, and whatever that something may be, it is 
something other than his form Aesthetic foim no doubt makes 
history possible, in the sense that it makes what others have done 
apprehensible — but morality makes it intelligible, and this was 
Henry James’s chief insight 

The NoteiooTcs of Hemy James is a handsome volume containing, 
in addition to the nine notebooks, The K B Case ’ and ‘ Mrs 
Max ’ ” (a sketch of an unwritten novel), some notes for The Sense 
of the Past rather less interesting than those pieviously published, 
and the first complete version of the ^^Pioject for The Amhas- 
sadors” The notebooks relate to the period November, 1878 to 
May, 1911 Some notebooks have been lost, but all the novels and 
most of the stories completed after 1878 aie either discussed or men- 
tioned There are tantalizing blanks during the period of the 
composition of the last three novels The second notebook (1881) 
includes an autobiographical sketch, and others have material for 
The American Scene and a projected book on London 

The remainder of the notebooks discuss and develop the situations 
James employs in his fiction Prospeio m his study is not for the 
most part an airesting figure He lays down the barest, the thinnest 
of directions for creating effects which, upon their realisation, take 
our breath away The Golden Bowl is fiist outlined as a common- 
place little short story, and it makes one gasp to try to imagine how 
the gap between this scheme and the novel was bridged Many a 
budding scholar will no doubt make it his business to leap this gap, 
but I think it wiser to take a more roundabout road We have in 
the Noiehools a basis for the Prefaces But since we are not Henry 
James it would be delusive to think we had a basis for the work 
itself 
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Our relations with an intelligence as masterful as Henry J ames^s 
are^ and must always be^ a little strained The fatal thing is com- 
placency^ and it IS from a two-branched complacency that most of 
the defects of the existing body of criticism aiise Our readiness to 
assume that we shaie the position of the artist oi obsei\er as we read^ 
and oui readiness to deal with James’s international situation as if 
we knew ]ust what America and Europe were like in his period, and 
3ust what he made of both — these general ideas as to his means and 
his materials have become barriers to a fresher reading We may 
play with the painter’s brushes and rummage his workshop ^ we may 
go and look at the landscape he painted, but we shall not come to 
understand him m this way There is no load to James through 
James alone 

The only way to get at Heniy James is through what he called the 
enveloping air of the aitist’s humanity ” He must be understood 
through our sense of other men, other manneis, he must be under- 
stood as a classic is understood, through contrast and comparison, 
he must be placed In the Preface to The Poi trait of a Lady James 
notes that he cannot account for the genesis in his own mind of the 
figure of Isabel Archer One could answer such a question 
beautifully, doubtless, if one could do so subtle, if not so monstrous, 
a thing as to viite the historj of one’s imagination ” We, however, 
can do what James could not and did not wish to do, we can get 
at his imagination by employing a set of critical resources untapped 
by those who study means and materials We can relate his work to 
other works of the imagination and find what is generically appre- 
hensible in him, the enveloping air of the artist’s humanity ” Most 
of his critics seem to feel that James was unique and breathed another 
air What they fail to see is that to his fine discrimination of him- 
self from others — to the substance of his art — ^we owe the opportunity 
afforded by eveiy classic — ^the opportunity to discover some part of 
our generic likeness, our humanity in him It is the exquisite 
difference that makes the likeness apparent Our own threadbare 
version of our humanity, oui opinions about technique, about 
America or Europe, in short our paiochialism, must not be allowed 
to obtrude or this chance to enrich ourselves will be missed, and the 
process of getting at Henry James will become an exhibition of the 
hardened and categorized imagination of a mass-minded age 


Columbia University 


QUENTTIN ANDERSOlT 
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Shalcespeare’s Use of the Arts of Language By Sister Miriam 
Joseph, CSC New York Columbia Univeisity Piess, 
1947 Pp XIV + 423 $3 75 

It IS important to notice the exact scope and method of this book 
'' The purpose of this study is to piesent to the modern leadei the 
general theoiy of composition current in Shakespeaie's England 
A geneial theoiy of composition, and correlatively of reading, is to 
be understood as one which undeilies all special forms, such as the 
oration, the epic, the drama, whethei in prose or in verse This 
study undertakes to establish four points first, that the geneial 
theory of composition and of reading cuiient in Shakespeare^s 
England is to be found in one foim in the contemporary woiks on 
logic and rhetoric combined, second, that it is to be found in another 
form in the work of the figuiists which, surprisingly, treats of 
approximately the same matter as do logic and ihetoric texts com- 
bined, thud, that these two forms, though outwaidly different, are 
fundamentally alike, fourth, that the tlieoiy in its entire scope, 
whether in the one form oi in the other, is, with two oi three 
negligible exceptions, illustiated in Shakespeare^s plays and poems 
An examination of the English works on logic and ihetoiic leads 
to the conclusion that in all of them are discernible, to a degree 
not hitherto adequately recognized, the dominant features of Aiis- 
totle^s rhetoric Ehetoric, as Aristotle defines it, is the faculty 
of observing in any given case the available means of persuasion, 
and since the orator addresses a popular audience including un- 
trained thinkers, his appeal is threefold to their reason {logos) ^ 
to their feelings {pathos), and to their confidence in his character, 
that IS, in his virtue, competence, courtesy, good sense, good will 
{ethos) It thus appears, says Aristotle, that rhetoric is an offshoot 
of dialectic {logos) and also of ethical studies {ethos and pathos) ” 
An examination of The Tradition from this point of view leads 
to the conclusion, The figures may accordingly be reorganized as 
follows 

Grammar schemes of woidb, of construction 
the vices of language 
figures of repetition 

Logos the figures related to 

(Or) logical topics testimony, definition, division, genus, spe 
cies, ad3unct, contrary, contradictory, similarity, dissimi 
larity, comparison, cause, effect, antecedent, consequent 
notation, conjugates 

^6) logical forms, as the syllogism, enthymeme, sorites, dilemma 
(c) the devices of disputation 

Pathos tne figures of affection and vehemence 

Ethos the figures revealing courtesy, gratitude, commendation fort^ive- 
ness of injury ’ ^ 
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The essential general theoiy of composition and of reading cnr- 
lent in Shakespeaie^s England, as expiessed in the definitions, 
illustrations, and comments of the Tudor logicians and ihetoncians, 
is presented at the end of this lolume in an eclectic handbook con- 
structed by selecting each item from the authoi who seems to have 
treated it best and by aiiangmg the whole in the pattern outlined 
above The entire theory, with a few negligible exceptions, is 
illustiated from Shakespeare’s plays and poems m the following 
chapters ” Theie is wairant for the piesent reclassification 
in Aristotle, who furnished the pattern, and in the Eenaissance 
rhetoricians, who implicitly adapted it This reclassification of 
the figures makes no claim to apodictic exactitude Then classifica- 
tion, by whate\ei method, has always pio\ed baffling, for one figure 
may fit into any one of a numbei of classes, and some figures may 
not fit piecisely into any one In addition to making the figures 
more intelligible and significant, the reoiganization here piesented 
accentuates the basic agieement of the Eenaissance ihetoncians and 
logicians among themsches and with the ancient tradition ” 

The woik is thus aimed at establishing a universal theory of 
composition, labeled Aristotelian, with Shakspere and some of the 
Eenaissance guide-book writers in English as illustrative materials 
The present w^ork finds its logical sequel in the author’s application 
of it to college composition, in a further publication. The Trivium 
%n College Composition and Reading, ^^reestablishing the trivium 
in the study of composition and literature, somewhat as it was 
exercised in the grammar schools of sixteenth century England and 
continental Europe ” This is a most laudable ob]ective — even if 
the well-beaten cynic may be a bit reminded of Bon Quixote 

Shakspere is thus the chief exhibit, through which to demonstrate 
this eclectic and synthetic system He is put systematically through 
the handbook compiled from Eenaissance sources on Aristotelian 
principles (modern), and is found ^^with two or three neglible 
exceptions ” to illustrate everything adequately Whether Shaks- 
peie himself or any contemporary would so ha\e classified each item 
is thus — if we accept the fundamental point of view — leally beside 
the point 

The author, howevei, is genuinely interested in Shakspere’s 
artistr}^ — not only in the figure, but also in the effect — , and makes 
numerous interesting observations on separate points It is to be 
hoped that there will be much furthei study m detail upon the 
mechanics of Shakespere’s composition ^^Eigures” should prove 
to be more profitable than “ images,” for at least figures did have an 
objective existence in Shakspere’s time Without a figure was noth- 
ing done, whether by art oi by nature 

But the ideal of Shakspeieans must still be to find the exact 
sources used by Shakspeie himself to form and direct his habits 
He and his were drilled upon the forms of composition rather than 
upon the general theory Aphthonius was at that time the fourteen 

4 
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minor forms of composition, each form copiously illustrated, each 
illustration elaborately blue-printed for compulsory imitation 
Susenbiotus was one-hundred and thirty-two tabulated mam figures 
of speech, each with that same kind of paraphernalia The em- 
phasis was upon the foims of composition to be put into actual 
practice, not upon the geneial theory of composition, and for Shaks- 
pere we shall doubtless be well advised to leave it there Else we 
shall have of him a learned man again 

T W Baldwin 

Umveis%ty of Illinois 


Essai sur les I dees dans V oeuvre de Shakespeare By Paul Eeyhuk, 
Pans Marcel Didier, 1947 Pp xxix + 662 Prs 850 


This book^ the first ^ of a senes published by the Bibliotheque 
des Langues Modernes and devoted to the best productions of 
Prench critics on foreign literature, no doubt deserves high praise 
and stands as one of the most comprehensive and scholarly attempts 
at grasping Shakespeare’s thought ^^Les idees dans I’oeuvie de 
Shakespeare, leurs sources, leur nature, leur developpement, leur 
lappoit et leur ensemble,” such is M Reyher’s purpose, who discards 
at once the notion of ‘^philosophy” which continental criticism 
(especially Prench and German) has been too apt to adopt in con- 
nection with Shakespeare’s drama If Shakespeare is a philosopher, 
he IS so m the sense Sidney uses the word in his Apology “ The 
poet IS indeed the right popular philosopher,” and what we must 
look for in Shakespeare’s plays is not a constructive philosophical 
system, but a commentary on life, a personal interpretation of men’s 
passions, ideas, and actions. 

]Srow M Reyher’s original contribution in this field is not so much 
to be found in an exhaustive study of Shakespeare’s ideas in their 
final form as in the very development of those ideas from play to 
play “ Parmi toutes ces idees il en est que Shakespeare effleure en 
passant, d’autres font leur temps et disparaissent, mais il en est 
qu’il reprend pour developper, les preciser, les nuancer, et cei tames 
qui se poursuivent d’un bout a I’autre de son oeuvre ce sont vrai- 
semblablement celles auxquelles il attache le plus d’inter§t Elies 
apparaissent, reparaissent au gre des ans, des lectures, des genres, des 
su 3 ets . ” Much has been written on Shakespeare’s conception 
of Nature, Man and the Universe, for instance, (in point of fact 
M Reyher adds little to our knowledge in this respect), but few 
writers (if any) have hitherto attempted to follow so closely the 


Volumes 2 and 3 of this important collection have been published 
recently les Chansons l^hmUthaines, by Ploris Delattre and Camille 
Chemm, and L Bonnerot’s essay on Matthew Arnold, pohte Essat de 
Biographie Psyehologtque > r v 
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evolution of these notions in his work How Nature, from the 
picturesque background in Midsummer-Nighfs Breams or the 
fiightful mystery in Macbeth becomes a moial personality, a ^udge, 
a Law, how Man, a perfect creature of divine nature gradually 
reveals his weaknesses and realizes at last that his greatness lies in 
his self-control, his moral conscience, his sacrifice and his gene- 
rosity , how things in their essence finally appear to be but shadows, 
solution qui reconnait ^existence des etres et des choses mais leur 
refuse toute realite materielle,^^ thus making Timage, Tapparence 
a middle term between “ le neant et la matiere — these and many 
other fascinating questions are remarkably handled by M Reyher, 
who keeps track of their development throughout Shakespeare^s 
work and career 

For, in his opinion, such ideas cannot be separated from the life 
of the diamatist Par leur nature comme par les suiets et les 
genres auxquels elles se rattachent, elles correspondent a Page et au 
d6veloppement de la personnalite de Pauteur, elles rev§tent amsi, 
contrail ement peut-etie a toute attente, un certain caractere per- 
sonnel A somewhat classical view of the matter, which takes new 
force, however, as M Eeyher brings in a considerable amount of con- 
vincing proofs He knows his Shakespeare almost to perfection, 
so well indeed that when he puts forward an opinion, we may be 
sure that it has been carefully examined and verified It is this 
sense of safety the reader has in M Eeyhei’s company which is 
one of the prominent characteristics of the book One feels that 
M Eeyhei has been piling up notes for years, and meditating for 
years upon each play or sonnet of the dramatist before coming to 
his conclusions 

Yet the other side of the picture is that M Eeyher, while 
focussing his attention on ideas is inclined at times — only at times — 
to reduce everything to ideas He says so himself when speaking 
of the historical dramas Tout, en fin de compte, se ramene aux 
idees qui confeient aux evenements leur signification et leur 
inter^t^^ — a statement which makes little indeed of the dramatic 
value of the characters considered as human beings True it is 
that the writer is not concerned with an appreciation of characters 
as such, and warns us that he will only keep to ideas, but he does 
so in such a way as to give too much importance to the significance 
of the characters and to the intellectual contents of the plays A 
dangerous consequence is that the characters may appear to be 
essentially the mediums Shakespeare uses to express ideas which he 
has long borne in his mind Such is M Eeyher’s opinion at bottom 
Comment et quand ces idees lui viennent-elles ^ Prennent-elles 
naissance au moment m§me de la creation des personnages auxquels 
il les prete, a la faveur des cireonstances ou il les place, ou bien, au 
contraire, les caracteies et les situations lui fouinissent-ils en 
quelque sorte Poccasion d’exprimer des idees de^a conques et de leur 
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doniier, en les appliquant a un cas, une valeur, line resonnance 
patlietiqiie ou tragique paiticulicre ^ ^ , 

M Rej-her chooses the second solution, not taking into sutncient 
account, to my mind at least, that Shakespeare was chiefly busy 
Cl eating Life, Life as it was in its various aspects, and as his char- 
acteis saw it (often in eontiadictory ways) m their lespective situa- 
tions His aim vas not primarily to express ideas, but to write 
dramas, and we must remember, and repeat, that most of these ideas 
were not original and could be found scattered here and there in 
the dramatic and non-dramatic literature of the time The creative 
power of Shakespeare only endows them with a supreme glamour, 
thanks to the intense life which animates his characters That 
Shakespeare thus emphasizes all the characteristic ideas of his time 
is not so clearly pointed out in this book as it is, for instance, in 
Henry Flucheie’s recent (and excellent) Pi esentatwn de ShaTce- 
speare, dramaturge eUzahSthain (Cahieis du Sud, 1948), which 
endeavours to show the many things Shakespeare holds in common 
with his fellow-dramatists 

But M Ee^^hei cannot be blamed for what he never intended to 
do And he might, after all, answer us by quoting Montesquieu^s 
remark, as he actually does Je disais de Shakespeare, quand vous 
\oyez un tel homme s^elever comme un aigle, c^est lui Quand vous 
le ^oyez ramper, c’est son siecle 

Such as it IS, M Reyher’s Essar will be for the Shakespearean 
student not a mere catalogue of ideas, but a precious guide which 
he must always keep ready at hand and consult over again, if he 
wishes to assimilate its rich substance and appreciate the fine 
learning of the critic 

R B Davkil 

Toulouse University 


ShaJvf^peu'r e und der TragodiensHl sevriBr Zevt By Levitt L 

ScHUCKiNG Bern A Prancke, 1947 Pp 175 (Sammluiig 
Dalp, Band 45) 

In The Meaning of Hamlet (1937) Levin L Schncking promised 
to deal with the Baroque element in Shakespeare at a later time 
The present book fulfils that promise 
Schncking defines the charaeteristies of Baroque tragedy melo- 
dramatic action, multiplicity of themes, the strengthening of 
spiritual dynamic ” in the conflict of wills Most important 
however, is the use of exaggeration in the character development 
of the hero Marlowe, Chapman, Webster, and Jonson show an 
exaggerated dynamic of the will”, Kyd and Marston, an exag- 
gerated sensibility and a morbid attitude toward life , Tourneur 
an eceentne philosophy Passion, eccentricity, smgularity, self- 
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exaltation^ the paradoxical;, and the tragic appeal in Shakespeare’s 
heroes But Schucking lecogmzes that the mannerisms of the time 
become natural in Shakespeare since his genius infoims the trage- 
dies with a strong internal necessity The author concludes that 
Elizabethan tragedists have a common art-will ” ^ that a trend 
toward the ecstatic-hyperbolic-eccentric ” is everywhere evident, 
and that this drama, though not the high Baroque of Dryden, 
may yet be called an indigenous early Baroque 

Schucking’s attempt to classify literature according to the rules 
of the art-historians is not new It stems from the work of Michelet 
and Burkhardt The real impetus, however, came from Heiniich 
Wolfflin and h]s Renaissance mid Baiocl (1888) He concluded 
that a style in art represents a peculiar feeling for life which, in 
turn, becomes the only possible explanation for the peculiar style of 
an epoch His reasoning, however, is ciiculai He explains the 
style by a study of the art When the Baroque, for example, depicts 
the human body as ponderous, with bulging muscles and rustling 
clothes, WolfHin decides that the peculiar feeling for life of the 
Baroque created both the human body and the art that depicted it 
From that art he implies the feeling for life Und so weite'i 
Many German critics follow Wofflm in his rounds Schucking, 
Brie, L W Kahn, and Weisbach, to name a few But when Brie 
calls Pope a Rococo figure, and Schucking puts Dryden m the 
high ” Baroque, what happens to the theory of art cycles ^ Where 
is the decadent Baroque^ Or the early Rococo^ 

I feel that a much sounder criticism lies in that area for which 
Whitehead has used the phrase ^^the climate of opinion Such 
criticism IS intellectual, but it heeds e\ery thing that may shape an 
artist’s attitude Schucking hardly seems a’ware that his dramatists 
wrote for a certain kind of audience, in an Elizabethan or Jacobean 
London He emphasizes external characteristics and confuses them 
with internal realities In his attempt to particularize, he destioys 
the meaning of Renaissance and Baroque He does not, moreover, 
seem to consider the work that Tillyaid, Bush, Rollins, Willey, and 
others have done to help explain the terms that bother him 


Colleges of the Seneca 
Hohart and William Smith 


Otto E Sohoen-Eene 


Ehzalethan and Metaphysical Imagery Renaissance Poetic and 
Twentieth-Century Critics By Rosemond Tuwb Chicago 
The University of Chicago Press, 1947 Pp xiv -f- 442 
$6 00 

This book is a rather elaborate study divided into two main parts. 
Part I IS a discussion of rhetorical commonplaces Imitation, ut 
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pictura poesis, the Garment of Style, Sensuous Vividness (ener^-ta), 
Delightf Illness, Significancy, Rhetorical Efficacy (to teach, to move, 
to delight), and Decorum Part II is devoted to the logical func- 
tions of imagery/^ with emphasis upon Ramus and the Eamists 
The second part quite rightly overlaps the first, since logic and 
ihetoiic, especially among the Eamists who put both invenho and 
dispositio under logic, were closely interlocked in Renaissance theory 
and practice The second part seems better organized and more 
convincing than the first, perhaps because it is easy to see how and 
why the Eamistic doctrines would foster the use of images as a 
functional element in poetry 

The principal attack on the problem, in both paits, is by means 
of figures The Elizabethan rhetoricians, logicians, and figurists, 
such as Wilson, Sherry, Rainolde, Prannce, Peacham, and above 
all Puttenham are effectively employed, and there are many good 
illustrations from Elizabethan, Jacobean, and twentieth-centmy 
poets. Since the author is trying to show connections between meta- 
physical imagery and twentieth-century criticism, we would expect 
her show of images from Donne, Bishop King, Marvell, Heirick, 
Yeats, and Eliot Quite as important for her thesis, however, are 
the illustrations from Spensei, Mailowe, Drayton, and Daniel. 
Drayton^s sonnets provide typical transitional poems, which retain 
some of the sixteenth-century decorativeness ” and also forecast 
the increased logical skill of the metaphysical poets 

The author\s thesis is sound If I understand her purpose, she 
seeks to establish a working contemporaneity with the Eliza- 
bethans^^ by demonstrating how sixteenth-century rhetoric and 
logic furnished a theory of imagery that included the so-called meta- 
physical as well as the so-called Elizabethan type She believes, and 
rightly, that certain prominent contemporary critics have neglected 
historical criticism She finds, and correctly, that the Elizabethans 
were not merely decorative in their images ^^I cannot seem to 
discover, she writes (p 113) ^^that this era departed from a con- 
ception of ^ texture ^ as unquestionably logudly relevant 

I wish, however, that Miss Tuve had the courage to maintain her 
own position more stoutly and openly While her many parallels 
between contemporary poets and critics and Renaissance poets and 
critics are valuable, she is timid about advancing her own judg- 
ments In fact, she seems never to escape from the spell of those 
twentieth-century critics and their narrow round of complexity, 
paradox, argument, texture, and the ontological nature of poetry 
''I can see nothing,'' she writes (p 178), either inoie or less 
^ poetic ' about either the Renaissance care to show where the poem 
IS going or the modern habit of leaving the direction of images to 
be puzzled out " A sensible statement. On p 93, however she 
says that Herrick's poem Julia's Petticoat " is '' startlingly precise 
for its date, yet traditional " While she does not mean to imply 
I suppose, that precision in poetry is confined to Donne and his 
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twentieth-century disciples, some readers will assume so It seems 
to me that there is a tradition of precision in poetry that goes back 
at least as far as Homer and Sappho, jnst as theie is a tradition of 
critical recognition of oiganic unity in art that goes back at least as 
far as Plato I suspect that Miss Tuye also thinks so 

Perhaps fear of offending the contemporary metaphysical 
critics, with their praise of complexity and their diead of over- 
simplification, accounts for the nnnecessaiily complex organization 
of the book and for the prolix style The author introduces ^mitor 
tion^ the ciux of the matter,^^ on p 13, but not until p 41 does she 
explain that Elizabethan poets weie fai more likely to be con- 
cerned with imitating Cicero^s ^intellectual ideal by reference to 
which the artist repiesents those objects which do not themselves 
appear to the eye^ {Orator in, a Ciceronian commonplace in the 
Renaissance, in various phrasings) If she had introduced the 
Ciceronian conception at the beginning of hei discussion, the leader 
would be spared some floundeimg aiound Decorum^ Miss Tuve 
rightly maintains, governed all elements of liteiary composition in 
the Renaissance, and she constantly refers to this fundamental 
doctrine It is not until the last chapter of Part I, however, that she 
actually defines what the Elizabethans meant by decorum As to the 
author^s own style, there are too many sentences like the following 
on p 79 Speaking of the infiuence of critical theory on poetic 
practice, she writes 

The level at which the relationship to practice obtains is that at which 
changes do not occur each decade, but eveiy few centuries, and, although I 
gi\e dates consistently, it should be justifiable to use any critic during the 
period whose phraseology enables us to spy out how the typical current 
generalizations weie understood and put to practical use 

There are no hard words here, no abstruse thought, yet most readers 
will have to read the sentence twice. 

Miss Tuve^s book contains valuable material for an understand- 
ing of poetic imagery She has something to say Unfortunately, 
or so it seems to me, the book is hard to read 

Maevin T Hereick 

University of Illinois 


The Frontiers of Drama By Una Ellis-Feemoe New York 
Oxford University Press, 1947 Pp vii + 154 $3 00 

To probe earnestly for ultimate philosophical meanings and not 
be satisfied with less has been characteristic of Miss Elhs-Fermor^s 
earlier books on the Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights This 
new work explores those frontiers or limitations which seem m- 
herent in all drama by the very nature of its form Such limita- 
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tions, Miss EUis-Feimor believes, can be tianscended by a great 
enough diamatist, and it is hei chief concein to show ]>y ^hat 
t6Clllll(][U6S and 111 wliat th.6IlQ.6S this has S 0 in 6 tilll 6 S ll£ipp6I16d. iill66 
plays ot this tianscendeiit kind aie discussed in sepaiate chapteis 
Milton^s Samsoti Agomstes oiei comes, we aie told, the giave difh- 
cult> ot expiessing leligious expeiience in dianiatic toim Shake- 
speaie^s history plays as a sequence have a spaciousness and wide 
suggestiveiiess noiiiially piopei only to the epic And his 2io%lus 
and Cressida timmphs by reducing to toiiii ^hakespeaie's belief in 
a foimless and a-moial universe 

As a ciitic ot the interior moods and meanings of a play Miss 
Ellis-Fermor is both sensitive and acute She is at her best in 
showing the psychological and religious connections between the 
events leading to Samson’s ledemption And she does a very inter- 
esting, if not always convincing, 30b of finding unity among what 
seem to be the numerous loose ends in TioiIils One begins to 
wonder, however, whether she is not overdoing her search for unity 
when she reads not only Shakespeare’s history plays but also most 
of his tragedies as a conscious, prolonged, and systematic study of 
the idea of the statesman-king This attitude presupposes a veiy 
high degree of homogeneity among numerous plays widely separated 
in time, and takes no account of those external factors like changes 
in public taste which do much to determine the nature of a play- 
wright’s work All the emphasis is placed on his innei world, and 
the critic’s subjective and intuitive apprehension of it, mind to 
mind For, as she frankly remarks, criticism is always in the 
last resort subjective ” Consequently we are not surprised to find 
that in the attempt to fit Troilus with Shakespeare’s other plays into 
a pattern of mental development, the chronological order of the 
plays is abandoned in favor of the ‘^psychological sequence” 
Troilus then becomes a predecessor of Timon and Lear, and the 
plays closer to it in time are disregarded By this method almost 
any conclusion might be reached 

In short, this book has both the weakness and the strength of a 
highly idealistic approach It has great candor and modesty as well 
as beauty of style One feels the urgent sincerity of the critic’s 
search for truth On the other hand, it somewhat blinks the grime 
and sweat of the world of the theatre and the possible imperfections 
m the work of even the greatest artist “ ’Tis not Homer nods but 
we that sleep , ” therefore every play of Shakespeare must be laden 
with the subtlest biographical implications and connected in intri- 
cate patterns with all the other plays There is more than a little 
latent perfectionism in all this But it must be said again that Miss 
Ellis-Fermor demands as much of herself as she does of the authois 
she interprets, and has written accordingly an honest, appealing 
and stimulating book 

Paul H Kochbr 


Clmemont Graduate School 
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On the Coinpositio7i of ^ Paradue Lost/ A Study of the Ordering 
and Inseition of Matenal By Allaj^ H Gilbert Chapel 
Hill Umv. of North Caiolina Press^ 1947 Pp x-j-lSo 
$3 50 

Past students of Milton have ignored oi evaded the difficult 
problem of the lelationship of Pamdise Lost to the seveial plans for 
a tragedy on the theme of Paiadise Lost which exist in the Tiinity 
College Manuscript of Milton^s minor poems Piofessor Gilbert 
de\otes a large pait of his volume to that relationship In the 
couise of his study, he throws a good deal of light not only on 
Milton^s habits of composition, but also upon the intei pi station of 
ceitain passages in the poem 

Gilbert shows that it is highly unlikely that Paradise Lost was 
composed fiom beginning to end in appioximatel}^ its present 
sequence Indeed, Gilbert doubts, I think iightljq whether any 
poem of compaiable magnitude and excellence could be composed 
fiom beginning to end without significant reorganization and ad- 
justment of matenal and without signs of the wiitei’s labor and 
intent study It is exactly this labor and intent study, combined 
with whatever the poet^s gifts may be, that results in poems of the 
stature of Paradise Lost The quip that genius is ten pei cent 
inspiration and ninety per cent perspiration applies to the poet as 
well as to geniuses in lesser fields of endeavor 

Gilbert begins his study with the speculation that Milton may 
ha\e written a tragedy on the theme of Paradise Lost, basing this 
speculation upon the plans for a tragedy and upon Edward Phillips^ 
statement that several years before Paradise Lost was begun he saw 
verses designed to be the beginning of the tragedy, some of which 
verses became lines 32 to 41 of Book lY of Paiadise Lost This 
speculation that Milton may have written a tragedy becomes an 
hypothesis that he did write a fairly complete one, and Gilbert traces 
in very considerable detail the influence of this hypothetical tragedy 
upon the epic, pointing out passages retained from it and incon- 
sistencies that result from Milton’s occasional failure to make re- 
visions necessary to the change of plan, and analysing the epic 
material which could not have been included in the dramatic treat- 
ment and which must therefore be of later composition — and, 
indeed, of later invention Finally, after pointing out some in- 
consistencies and insertions,” Gilbert provides a table showing the 
sequence in which he believes the various parts of the poem wrere 
composed None of my observations,” Gilbert says m his preface, 

IS intended to be dogmatic ” , and in order to avoid the appearance 
of being over-positive, he presents many of his conclusions in the 
form of rhetoiical questions Does he not imply their answers 
somewhat positively, however^ 

In his discussion, Gilbert points out inconsistencies (some im- 
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portant, some very minor) which previous students of Milton have 
failed to notice or have tried to explain away, and to point them 
out IS a useful service For example, the suggestion that the episode 
of Abdiel IS an interpolation is an aid to the mteipretation of the 
poem There are others 

Gilbert's analysis of probable changes in the order of paits of 
Paradise Lost, his identification of passages which may be interpola- 
tions, his explanation of certain inconsistencies between the epic as 
it stands and the Arguments ” prefixed to the several books, may 
be accepted in large part whether or not the hypothesis of a com- 
pleted drama is accepted There are parallels in the manuscript of 
Comus, of which Gilbeit might have made moie in illuminating 
Milton's habits of composition For example, the epilogue of 
OomuSy as it was published m 1645, includes 19 lines which are 
prologue in the Bridgewater Manuscript and includes material m 
lines cancelled at the beginning of the poem in the Trinity Manu- 
script There are excisions and marginal interpolations in the 
Trinity Manuscript, too, even though it is far from being a first 
draft Laboring under the hardship of his blindness, it would be 
surprising if Milton had not left signs of such revisions even in the 
final version of Paradise Lost 

The plans in the Trinity Manuscript and Phillips' testimony 
put beyond argument the fact that Milton projected a tragedy on 
^^Adam Unparadiz'd " But Gilbert's reader is not likely to be 
convinced that this tragedy was actually written He is more likely 
to believe that many of the inconsistencies which Gilbert explains 
in terms of the tragedy need little more explanation than the 
observation that Paradise Lost is a very long poem composed over a 
period of years by a blind poet whose memory, however remarkable, 
was still subject to the imperfections of his humanity 

J OHN S Diekhofj’ 

Queens College, Flushing, N Y 


John Milton at 8t Paul’s School a Study of Ancient Rhetoric in 
Enghsh Renaissance Education By Dokald Lumen Claek. 
New York Coliunbia University Press, 1948 Pp xu + 369 
$3 50. 

This IB a full, an important, a satisfying book much needed by 
students of Milton and of the seventeenth century It is the pioduct 
of long study and vsras begun, Professor Clark tells us, “ as the first 
step towards understanding the influence which classical and post- 
classical rhetoric had on Milton as a great writer of poetry 
and prose in Latin and m English ” Convinced that Milton was 
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trained m rhetoiic as a schoolboy, Professor Clark has sought ^^to 
reconstruct the conise of study which he most probably followed 
and to desciibe the textbooks of grammar and rhetoric which he 
studied and memorized and the classical authois he imitated in the 
themes he wrote in Latin and Greek prose and \erse ” 

In this purpose Professoi Clark has succeeded wholly In eight 
packed chapters he has demonstrated beyond doubt that rhetoric (or 
logic, which, for the Eamists, included rhetoric) was the very center 
of Milton’s education up to the time when he matriculated at 
Christ’s College, and we learn from this book not only how much 
Milton’s schooling consisted in ihetoiic but also the precise char- 
acter of the rhetorical precepts and exeicises by means of which 
the great poet was prepared for the mature use of language 

Indeed, Professor Clark has succeeded in far more than he 
modestly claims for his book He has been able to bring to life, and 
to give his reader a sense of intimate familiarity with, St Paul’s 
School, its masters, and pupils, thereby making it possible for us to 
know Milton better He has revealed how and exactly when Milton 
came under the influence of Bamus He has, like A P Leach 
years ago and Davis P Harding more recently, found reason to 
believe that Milton enteied St Paul’s much earlier than 1620 ^ 
He has suggested that Milton’s Puritanism was intensified by the 
younger Gill’s deep hatred of James I and Buckingham He has 
shown that the importance of Christian authors m the curriculum 
of St Paul’s has hitherto been over-emphasized, that in Milton’s 
day the school founded by Colet according to a pattern shaped by 
Erasmus was an almost perfect embodiment of the educational ideals 
of Eenaissance humanism (In fact, one might almost say — though 
Professor Clark does not — that Milton went to school to Erasmus 
and Colet, so strongly and completely did their ideas dominate St 
Paul’s when Milton was a boy ) Throughout the book, the author 
has related his findings to particular passages in the works of 
Milton, and, although these detailed illuminations are scattered, 
they add up to a great deal of new light on the poetry, the prose, 
the life, and the period of Milton 

Milton at St PauVs has ^ust enough minor flaws to cut it off 
this side of perfection without seriously diminishing its value It is 
discursive, and one fears that it lacks fundamental unity, that the 
concern with the place of rhetoric in Eenaissance education and the 
concern with numeious problems in the biogiaphy of Milton are not 
really one and the same The course of Professor Clark’s argument 
IS not always so plain as it might be, partly because he does not 
resist the temptation to pause upon interesting tangential details, 
partly because material is sometimes not presented in the best 

^Harding, Milton and the Renaissance Ovid (Urbana, 111, 1946), p 39, 
says 1617, Leach, “Milton as Schoolboy,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, in (1908-9), 296 f, and Clark say 1615 
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possible Older = Theie are a veiy few badly made sentences/ and 
there aie a few eirois left by pioofieader oi printer, some of which 
ar6 rGpcatsd in 8.n othsiwiSG adecjnatG indox The book is woll 
made and provided with end-papers which aie useful as well as 

decoiative ^ ^ ^ 1 5 i i ii 

Pieseiit-day humanists will leave Pioiessoi Llaik s book with 
renewed and angry resentment against a twentieth-eentuiy educa- 
tion that has all hut abandoned the arts of language and allowed 
rhetoric to degenerate^ among teachers of public speakings into what 
the Renaissance called merely ponuniiaho No wonder we are 
producing no Miltons today 

P Michael Keouse 

University of Cincinnati 


The Nonsense of Common'S ense 1737'1738 By Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu Edited with an Intioduction and Notes by Egbert 
Halsband Noithivestein Univeisity Studies in the Humani- 
ties No 17 Evanston, 1947 Pp xvvii + 57 $3 00 

This compact small volume contains the text of nine numbeis of a 
senes of periodical essays wiitten by Lady Mary Woitley Montagu, 
together with a separate essay from her pen until now unprinted — 
the whole edited with an introduction and notes The peiiodical, 
The Nonsense of CommoU'Sensey appealed anonymously in London 
at varying intervals between December 16, 1737, and March 14, 
1738, and the essay was wiitten, it seems, several yeais eailiei 
Punted copies of all nine issues of the peiiodical, believed to con- 
stitute the entire run, aie extant a batch of five in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library , another of eight in the Hope Collection of news- 
papers in the Bodleian, and one sole issue in the Wortley Papers 
belonging to the Earl of Hairowby and the Viscount Sandon Lady 
Mary’s holograph manuscripts for six issues (also for the separate 
essay) lie among the Wortley Papers, and these manuscripts, as 
well as the printed versions, Mr Halsband has examined and 
collated in the preparation of his book He believes that no doubt 
IS admissible of Lady Mary’s authorship of the three for which no 
holograph manuscripts exists And although there is very little m 
the style and the subject matter of any of these writings to bring 


2 As on p 57 ff , where a passage dealing with play breaks in two paits 
the discussion of rewards and punishments 

g, p 70, where the sentence m lines 10 13 lacks unity n 76f 
where the author gets tangled m an illogical but within a-6iti coorfination ’ 
and p 191, lines 2 and 3, where there is a tautology ’ 

‘P 79, line 15 used for use, p 88, line 30 SraJia for Brahe, n 126 
n 48 4n<TT€itai for emarnM, p 244, line 19, and p 287, col 1 kamnson 
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to mind the brilliant letter writer, we must believe that she indeed 
wrote them Foi confronting us is the evidence not only of her 
hologiaph manusciipts but also of her handwritten admission on the 
dateline of a punted copy of No VI, “wiote by me M W M 
and the self-ascription at the top of a copy of No I (at Yale) , all 
these wrote by M W M to serve an unhappy woithy man 

One issue only of this periodical — No VI, January 24, 1738 — ^has 
e\ei been lepiinted m her works, it is rather amazing, 'in fact, the 
manusciipts having been accessible to se\eial editors and the printed 
copies easily available, that only ^ust now are we heaiing about 
them 

Lady Mary’s title explains the occasion of the periodical It made 
a bid for readers as an answer to the weekly^ Common Sense oi the 
Englishman's Journal (Eebiuary 1737-1743^) at the time chief 
organ of the Opposition Party Her paper could never be in- 
terpreted, howe\ei, as more than lukewarm partizan support of 
Walpole and the government policies Although in the relatnely 
few outiight 01 'veiled lefeiences to political topics she is usually — 
not always — on the side of the Ministry, her essays are certainly not 
colored by strong political feeling ^^I did not expect to be sup- 
ported by any party,” she wrote, with evident sincerity (Nos I and 

V) Whatever the motnes for vriting and publishing the paper, 
her emphasis was not that of a party writer but rather of a social 
moralist with something to say on feminism, class warfare, luxury, 
and the follies of the lean monde This was only intended to be 
a moral paper ” (No V) Piefiections upon politics, she declared, 
are foreign to the principal Design of my Papers, which aie only 
intended as short Essays of Morality” (No. VII) The non- 
sense” which irritated her to the point of action seems to have 
been non-political, contained in such dreary Common Sense papers 
as the one on feminism of September 10, 1737, and another on that 
subject of January 14, 1738, to which she made a lively reply (No 

VI) Hackneyed treatment of conventional themes is characteristic 
of Common Sense — ^to such an extent that it is hard to believe with 
Mr Halsband that most of its essays ” (p xm) were written by 
its sponsors, Lord Chesterfield and George Lyttelton The onenta- 
tion of Lady Mary’s periodical, it cannot be denied, was political, 
and Mr Halsband has carefully annotated eiery comment with a 
political implication, but it seems a mistake to press the political 
angle very far 

One final word in this connection Mr Halsband makes no 
mention whatever of Old Common Sense, a series of papers running 
concurrently with Common Sense but separate from it, which began 
issuance only shortly before (November 26) Lady Mary’s Nonsense 
The present review^ei has not seen any copies of this journal but 
would like to know what bearing it had, if any, upon hers 

And what is to be understood by Lady Mary’s notation to serve 
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an unhappy worthy man Mr Halsband believes that he may 
have been the person responsible foi editing The Nonsense for 
collecting the news items and miscellaneous comment that supple- 
mented the essay in each number But his identity is not known 
The editor of her letters, W Moy Thomas, suggested with no appar- 
ent reason that Geneial James Oglethorpe was the piojector With- 
out reaching a conclusion. Mi Halsband consideied both Walpole 
and her old friend Sir Joseph Jekyll as possible candidates To 
these con]ectuies the present reviewer will venture to add the name 
of John Oiator Henley, the clergyman who was attacking the 
arguments of the anti-Walpole papers in his journal The Htjp- 
Doctor (1730-39) This curious publicist, whose indefatigable pen 
IS attested by a long list of miscellaneous writings, was getting 
rough treatment at the hands of Common Sense There may have 
been a significant connection between its paper of December 10, 
satirizing Henley as ‘^the chief priest of Nonsense and the open- 
ing of Lady Mary’s periodical on the 16th How he was seived ” 
IS unfathomable, but he was m trouble (that he was undei govern- 
ment subsidy IS doubtful) and was mourning the veiy recent death 
of his wife As Mr Halsband notes. Lady Mary was outspoken in 
denouncing the Common Sense papei of Decembei 31 that iidiculed 
the courtship and mairiage of Henley and his deceased wife, a brutal 
paper even by the standards of those hatchetmen, and was explicit 
in her warm defence of Henley (No Y) At this time, it will be 
remembered, Pope and Henley were engaged in a feud — as were 
Pope and Lady Mary Although she did not attack Pope directly in 
these essays, she may have taken satisfaction in defending one of his 
enemies One suspects that in 1737-8 her state of mind was restless 
and disturbed , in about a year, in July 1739, she left her family and 
began the long and lonely sojourn on the continent 

Lad}?’ Mar} would have been amused — or chagiined — at our 
consideration of her " political ” essays For in after years she dis- 
avowed any interest in the subject of politics ''I cannot help 
laughing at my being mistaken for a politician I have often been 
so, though I ever thought politics far removed from my sphere I 
cannot accuse my self of dabbling in them, even when I heard them 
talked over in all companies ” (1893 edn II, 316) Nor, except for 
the Tailer and Speetdior , did she have a favorable word for periodi- 
cal essays they are good only for those who “cannot spaie time 
from doing nothing ” to read anything else , “ such gentle readers 
may be improved by a moral hint, which though repeated over and 
over from generation to generation, they never heard in their lives ’’ 

I have enjoyed reviewing this well-edited and attractive little book 
and thus having had an excuse for rereading Lady Mary’s enter- 
Mr Halsband may take pride in having made an 
addition to the authenticated works of an important eighteenth- 
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century ■writer It is to be hoped that he will continue with other 
studies of her life and writings 

Rae Blanchard 

Goucher College 


Apologie for Bartholmew Fayre/^ The Art of J onson^s Comedies 
By Ereda L Townsend New York and London Modern 
Language Association of America^ Revolving Fund, Series sv, 
1947 Pp i-x + 101 

Ben Jonson^s echoes of the precepts of Horace and Aristotle in 
his dramatic criticism, at least as sixteenth-century commentaries 
had presented them, would seem to intensify his reputation for being 
narrowly classical or dogmatically orthodox As a matter of fact, 
he 3 ust as forcefully demanded fieedom for the playwright Corda- 
tus, for example, the Authors fiiend in the Induction of Every 
Man out of his Humour , argued against those strict and regular 
formes, which the nicenesse of a few (who are nothing but forme) 
would thiust vpon vs ” and m favor of the same licence, or free 
power, to illustiate and heighten our muention^^ as earlier writers 
had en^o^^ed Accepting the sentiments of Cordatus as Jonson^s 
own, Mis Townsend presents in her engaging little book an in- 
genious deduction of those needful laws from which he claimed in 
the Prologue of Volpone not to swerve Her title, an allusion to 
Drummond’s statement that Jon son had written for Bartholmew 
Fayre an “ apologie ” that perished in the fire of 1623, fixes atten- 
tion on a fundamental critical question since the variety and liberty 
of Bartholmew Fayre violate the conventions of unity, order, and 
uniformity, so important in the classical creed traditionally ascribed 
to Jonson, why did he single out this completely unclassical play 
as the one he should defend^ 

Mrs Townsend’s answer is that Jonson is not classical m an abso- 
lute sense or even in the more elaborate Renaissance sense, and that 
the lost apology can hardly be regarded as an expression of the dram- 
atist’s regret for having truckled to the ill judgment of the groun- 
dlings If these are not, like Dick Deadeye’s, altogether revolutionary 
sentiments, they do constitute a formidable challenge to the authen- 
ticity of the classical portrait of the playwright To support her 
interpretation, the author gives equal emphasis to unity and variety 
When a critic errs by stressing a similari-fcy to classical models which 
her analysis shows to be a subordinate consideration, she brings into 
new but convincing prominence the variety of materials worked by 
J onson into his plays When a critic misjudges the playwright because 
the veiy multitudmousness of this variety breaks the formal bonds of 
dramatic structure, she discovers and defines the underlying uni'ty 
Traditional commentaries ignore it because it is not a classical uni'ty. 
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At the end of this fresh appraisal, Mrs Townsend formulates the 
thesis that variety and unity are not only equal but intei changeable 
and that Jonson’s genius when he was wilting at his best fused 
the two 

The fiist task to which the author addi esses herself is a survey 
of ciiticism from Diyden to Eliot This natuially lays stiess on the 
beautifully consistent wrong-headedness of J onson^s commentators 
Dr^den set the fashion of solemn and weaiisome repetition of the 
dramatist^s learning and adherence to rules deiived fiom the an- 
cients, together with the stale and misleading contrast with Shake- 
speare Even at the time of the full-dress editorial honors conferred 
by Herfoid and Simpson, he was still regarded as the staunch 
asserter of classical tradition Lovers of Jonson will be grateful to 
Mrs Townsend for cutting through irrelevance and contradiction 
to a 3 uster estimate of his work 

The author devotes sufficient space to one more effort to restore 
Eenaissance words to Eenaissance contexts so that the intentions 
of the playwright and his contemporary reputation emerge with new 
exactness To Donne, he alone possessed daring enough to renovate 
those whom he follo^\cd The age appaiently recognized the comic 
laws which he told Brome he was the first to give his time as 
Jonson’s ^^own original formulation” Altogethei he seemed com- 
pletely at his ease in a societv priding itself on its intellectual pre- 
tensions The critical castigation, which according to Greg he 
richly deserved, was a dubious honor kept for later times to bestow. 

The heart of the book describes what Mrs Townsend takes to be 
the evolution of the dramatist’s unclassical art To this end she 
devotes a senes of chapters based on analyses of the individual plays 
A logical application of Jonson’s restored critical principles, of the 
needful laws of which he wrote, dictates this theme that he achieved 
his final goal when he employed the greatest audacity in amassing 
sharply contrasted elements As his skill m construction matured, 
he shaped these abundant materials into a form very different from 
the comedy of sharply defined single action Vol'pone^ for example, 
possessed a unity which is not the unity of action characteristic of 
classical comedy, hut a unity contrived by the thematic center, which 
rests on the power of money There is, necessarily, a defense of the 
fifth act, often maligned as a mere excrescence, and a well-presented 
explanation of its dramatic propriety In Epicoene, again, the skill- 
ful handling of three ma^or intrigues superbly interwoven results 
in a plot both complicated and unified, an exercise in unity, once 
more, not of the classical sort Mrs Townsend, cautioning against 
the traditional tendency to equate excellent construction with classi- 
cal construction, notes that in The Alcliewixsi Jonson gave the 
crowded stage and variety of persons form characterized not by the 
neat classical unities, but in Swinburne’s telling phrase a multi- 
tudmous unity of various and discordant elements 
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But the high point of the dramatist^s ait^ according to Mrs 
Townsend^ is Bartholomew Fayre This^ his most popular play, 
approximates classical canons more lemotely than any other It is, 
on the contiary, the successful culmination of expeiiments in earlier 
plays with multiplied motives, plots dexterously fused, sinuous 
intiiguings,^^ thematic transformations, and centripetal interlac- 
ings Heie the constructive skill of Jonson lies, not in the 
manipulation of plot, but in manipulation without it. He built his 
comedy not in accordance with the classical principle of simplicity 
and symmetry, but in accoi dance with the principle of complexity, 
he cieated \\hat Eliot describes as the bewildeiing chaotic action of 
the Fan Mrs Townsend argues persuasively that it is a chaos of 
the surface only, events fall at last secuiely into artistic order 
The book closes with a reemphasis on the needful laws of Jonson^s 
playwriting unity, to be sure, but a unity composed of many parts, 
and a variety that in se^ eral ways breaks sharply with tradition 

Daniel C Boughner 

Northwestern University 


The Crown of Life Essays in Intel pi etahon of Shahespeare^s 
Final Plays By G Wilson Knight London Oxford Uni- 
veisity Press, 1947 Pp viii + 336 $5 00 

To those who are familiar with the method and matter of Pro- 
fessor KnighPs earlier contributions to Shakespearean interpreta- 
tion, The Crown of Life offers nothing novel, nothing strange But 
the imaginative unity and continuity of Shakespearean poetry and 
vision which his previous studies attempt to reconstruct out of the 
complexity of the problem and tragedy plays. Professor Knight here 
traces through Shakespeare^s final works — Pericles, Winter's Tale, 
Cymheline, The Tempest, and Henry VIII — to a climactic spiritual 
insight which translates them from the realm of dramatic art into 
the realm of conscious religious intuition 

With the publication of this volume, which he considers the 
culmination of his interpretive labors, as well as his mam con- 
tribution to Shakespearian studies,” Professor Knight^s Shake- 
spearean criticism has come full circle For The Crown of Life 
IS actually a detailed development of an earlier outline of his concept 
of the Shakespearean myth of immortality ” This original essay, 
Myth and Miracle (1929), which contained the first ma^or pro- 
nouncement of Professor Knight^s interpretive ” method, has been 
repiinted in its entirety as the first chapter of the present volume 
The remaining five chapters of the work present a closely-knit 
analysis of the imaginative correspondences in language, imagery, 
character, and episode which characterize the final plays 
For Professor Knight, this terminal sequence of plays represents 

5 
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Shakespeare^s supreme imaginative achievement, in them he tran- 
scends the dianiatisfs nairowei function of mimesis— fiom which 
he had been gradually fieeing himself since Hamlet — and becomes 
the made of a poetic eschatology, a mystic vision of romantic im- 
mortality, which Professoi Knight proposes as a Renaissance equiva- 
lent of the delibeiate aitistic projection of religious vision found in 
Gieek tragedy and The Divine Comedy This unique interpretation 
IS based primarily on the insistence with which the stage device of 
resuirection and reunion — symbolism of immortality to Professor 
Knight — occurs in these plays Marina and Thaisa in Pericles^ 
Heimione and Peidita in Winter’s Tale, Imogen, Axviiagus, and 
Guidenus in Oymielme, and Ferdinand and Alonso in The Tem- 
pest all of these characters. Professor Knight points out, are 
believed dead, only to reappear in reunions which are to be construed 
as the diamatic objectification of a culminating and mystical 
Shakespearean wisdom Often this rebiith, and the accompanying 
reunion, are surrounded with a semi-mystical, semi-religious drama- 
tic machinery, a ^Hheophany,^’ to use Professor KnighPs term 
In these episodes, and in the characterization of such holy necro- 
manceis as Paulina, Ceiimon, and Prospero, Piofessor Knight dis- 
cerns Shakespeare’s deliberate attempt to realize poetically his 
insight into the mystery of resurrection The significance of these 
correspondences in episode and characterization, he finds corrobo- 
rated by the language and imagery of these plays Recurrent poetic 
suggestion of deity, mysticism, religion, immortality, youth, renewal, 
fecundity, and sexual and natural fruition underlines and reinforces 
the central motif expiessed in the dramatic rebirths 
Professor Knight’s method, relying as it does on a closely-articu- 
lated imaginative pattern, necessarily suffers in summary In 
general, howe\er. The Ciown of Life repeats both the virtues and 
the defects of his earlier works But it is not likely that it will win 
many new conveits to his interpretive ” approach Students who 
welcomed the bold imaginative synthesis of such earlier studies as 
The Wheel of Fire and The Imperial Theme will follow much less 
confidently and much less comfortably Professor Knight’s irruption 
into the more tenuous areas of Shakespearean mysticism Fortu- 
nately, Shakespearean criticism is a spacious empire, with mansions 
aplenty, and acceptance for every talent Devotees of the historical 
and bibliographical approach which has dominated the last genera- 
tion of Shakespearean studies, to be sure, will ignore The Crown of 
Life, or lustily damn it as incorrigible and meaningless subjectivism, 
while a faithful minority of Professor Knight’s disciples will fer- 
vently pursue its pages the other side idolatry Between these two 
extremes, however, there will be a large body of neutral readers for 
whom the volume will offer a scattered wealth of interpretive sug- 
gestion and imaginative insight for the plays discussed, and who will 
assuredly read it with pleasure and profit, if without conviction 


Norihieestem XJnvoermty 


Bill 0 West 
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Die Enghsche Farce im 19 Jahihundert By Weeister Klemm 
Bern Yerlag A Francke Ag, 1946 Pp viii-f 191 

This monograph coveis much more ground than its title suggests 
It IS a rather exhaustive study of the nature of farce in geneial and 
of English farce in paiticulai Beginning with an inquiiy into the 
definition of the term, the author tiaces the evolution of farce as 
a genre with marked characteristics which, while undeigoing minor 
changes in the course of centuries, have neveitheless remained fairly 
constant The scope of his researches m English farce is indicated 
by his consideiation of The Deluge,” in the Chester cycle, and 
Shawls Androcles and the Lion He notes the farcical elements in 
many Elizabethan plays, including those of Shakespeaie, but some- 
how misses Mai lowers Fauslus A moie impoitant omission is the 
influence of the Italian commedia delF arte, which Di Klemm is 
content to dismiss with a bare mention 

Some of the author^s conclusions are debatable For example, the 
fact that few of the English farces of the nineteenth century were 
written by women authors is neithei surprising nor significant, since 
until compaiatneh leceiit 3 ’eais, but tew women engaged in play- 
writing of any kind Nor can the fact that the majority of English 
farce writers were city bread account foi the fun poked at the 
expense of the country No one can be more pitiless in exposing 
rural foibles than natives turned playwrights, just as most of the 
harshest satirists of city fops were city fops themselves 

The best sections deal with the changing themes of farce and the 
type of characters it evolved Here, too, the author might have 
enriched his study had he chosen to inquire what factors — social, 
political, psychological — ^tended to influence the emergence of cer- 
tain types on the English stage It is true, of couise, that after 
1870 we find many faices revolving about the father who is domi- 
nated by his children — like Pineio^s magistrate who is too good- 
natured to say Bo to a goose ” — but why^ Nevertheless, these two 
sections are carefully organized and well-documented and make a 
contiibution to the classification of theme and character-tvpe 

The final chapter is a study of Bernard Shaw’s farcial devices and 
word-play While Shaw is generally given credit as an expounder 
of ideas, it is frequently overlooked to what extent the entertainment 
value of his plays is derived fiom farcical situations, even slap-stick, 
and farcical wording Sharv’s intention may be deadly serious, but 
the effect of his treatment is often merely amusing This paradox 
has worried Shaw, who has publicly regietted that he has sometimes 
succeeded in moving an audience to laughter rather than thought 
and right action Yet his contribution to farce, as to comedy in 
general, has been considerable and wholesome He has proved that 
ideas can be not only exciting but theatrically amusing as well 
Here Dr Klemm rests his ease for the distinctive nature and 
validity of farce 

N Beyllion Fagik 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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Das Prollem der Fragmentansclien DicUung %n der Enghschen 
Romantik By Ilsb Guglee Bern Veilag A Fiancke Ag , 
1944 Pp 89 S Er 6 (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 
No 15). 

Dr Guglei attacks the neglected problem, is it possible to find 
any general reasons why so many notable poems by the Eomantics 
weie left unfinished She considers about seventeen of them, the 
most important being Wordsworth^s Recluse^ Colei idge’s Chnstabel^ 
Byron’s Don Juan, and Keats’s Hyperion She does not neglect the 
external circumstances which severally helped to cause the incom- 
pleteness , but she IS chiefly desirous of finding behind the surface- 
facts some deeper reasons to explain the fragmentariness, something 
in the personality of the author or in the natuie of his ideas and 
the choice of his medium In the cases of the four ma]oi authors 
she finds that the reasons are in some points very different Some- 
times the poet undertook a subject which proved uncongenial oi 
intractable, in other cases the chosen myth or form was found 
unsuitable to convey the main idea or spirit Dr Gugler believes, 
however, that she has established one important generalization, 
namely, that the fragmentariness is due in notable instances to the 
fact that the Eomantics are more interested in the infinite than in 
the finite, apt therefore to undertake themes which are found diffi- 
cult to express in satisfying finite foims The imaginative ambition 
combined with artistic conscientiousness, caused some of the aban- 
donments In conclusion she contrasts the English Eomantics with 
the German To the latter, who were more philosophical, the fact 
that a poem remained a fragment was not so serious, since all finite 
creations are defective, whether ox not formally concluded The 
English, on the other hand, offered no such metaphysical excuses, 
as a rule, they were distressed whenever they could not finish a 
poem, and felt that it was because they had attempted to express 
something so transcendental or delicate or profound that they were 
unable to bring it to completion in a suitable style and form 
For some time to come we shall be depending chiefly upon Swiss 
writers for the criticism of English literature in German It is 
therefore encouraging to observe in this monograph (as also in the 
more important case of Fritz Strich’s recent OoetJie und Welt- 
Jiteratur) that in the Swiss univeisities there is flouiishing an 
admirable kind of scholarship, combining due respect for facts with 
the desire to fathom their critical and philosophical meanings 

Eenest Bernbaum 


TJni'oersity of Illinois 
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Lam ence Stei ne's Seimons of Mi Yoi ick By Lansing Van Der 

Heyden Hammond Hew Ha\en Yale Univ Piess, 1947. 

Pp vm+195 $3 00 

By a thoioiigli iiiYestigation of sources, including five hitherto 
unknown, and by an analysis of paiallels in such writeis as Tillot- 
son, Hall, Leightonhouse, and Clarke, Mr Hammond illuminates 
an aiea of Steine ciiticism that has sufiered in the past from ioo 
much geneialmation and from too little leseaich This first full 
study of Yorick’s seimons throws light on then order of composi- 
tion, on the development of Shandyism,"*^ and on the problem of 
plagiaiisin, and it ofteis some interesting conjectures as to Sterne’s 
methods Mi Hammond proposes as a hypothesis — and he sup- 
ports it well — that Volumes v-yii of the collected seimons, published 
after Steine’s death, weie actually written earlier than Volumes 
i-iv, his maturer woik, which Steine himself saw through the press 
The aigunient rests chiefly on internal evidence, but a convincing 
case IS built on a compaiative study of the two gioups of seimons 
One of the stiongest evidences — ^though Mr Hammond sa}s avail- 
able evidence is not stiong enough to constitute positive proof’’ — 
glows out of an analysis ot the nature of Sterne’s bonowings Mr 
Hammond notes again and again the aitistiy, the imagination, and 
the typical Shandian touches in Volumes i-iv that alchemize the 
passages Yoiick has obviously lifted from his sermonizing contempo- 
laries We can contiast these transmutations with the borrowed 
passages in the woik, composed eailiei though published latex, of 
Volumes v-vii, with their cinder plagiaiisms, their less inspired 
tieatment of Sciiptural incident, and then relatively coloiless han- 
dling of sources common to both gioups Though less persuasive 
than the aigument for viewing Volumes v-vii as composed early in 
Sterne’s career, Mr Hammond presents some interesting conjectures 
as to dates of composition All but one of the collected sermons, 
he believes, were composed, at least in part, as early as 1751 

This le-or dering and re-dating also involves revaluation Mr. 
Hammond feels that the charges of plagiarism so often brought 
against Sterne — and with so much reason — ^mustbe somewhat modi- 
fied, particularly m the light of the greater leniency of eighteenth 
century attitudes, and in view of the unlikelihood of willful decep- 
tion in borrowings from such well known writers as Tillotson and 
Clarke And we must also consider the fact that the most glaring 
instances are taken more frequently from the volumes Sterne drd 
not see through the press Shandyism ” too, he feels, must now 
be viewed as a stylistic development taking place over a longer 
period of years, with clear hurts of it at least ten years before the 
opening pages of the novel which gave us the term From his 
concluding chapter, it is quite clear that Mr Hammond thinks that 
Mr Yorick, with his sermons point blank to the heart,” deserves 
a kindlier treatment than has been accorded him in the past 

Margaret R GtRENnan 


Euntei College 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Bt OampbelVs Diary of a Tis%t to England in 1775 Newly edited 
from the MS by James L Cliefoed Cambridge at the Univer- 
sity Press, New York The Macmillan Company, 1947 Pp xvi 
+ 148 $2 75 Dr Thomas Campbell, an amiable Irish clergyman 

and antiquarian, kept a journal of his visit to England from Pebiu- 
aiy 23 to May 9, 1775 The contents of this journal weie fiist 
published in 1854 in Sydney, Australia The mystery of the mann- 
scripPs journey from Ireland to the antipodes had long ago been 
satisfactorily solved and the authenticity of the diary is now settled 
beyond a doubt 

Campbell, as Macaulay correctly noted in his Diary on May 21, 
1859, is no blind fanatical worshipper of Johnson Boswell, it 
will be remembered, gives such an impiession of the engaging 
Irishman in his Life of Johnson^ asserting that Campbell ^^had 
come to England chiefly with a view to see Dr Johnson, for whom 
he entertained the highest veneiation But even if Boswell were 
telling the truth about Campbell, the diaiy does not give us a 
clergyman’s diluted impressions of the literary giant of the latter 
18th century Campbell’s remaiks reinforce our opinion of old 
Johnson as a vigorous man with a vigoious vocabulary and a 
vigorous vanity and zest for life 

The diary is an entertaining trifle for its firsthand revelations 
of men and manners and the taste of the times Campbell, for 
example, was a collector of obscure engravings, an ardent devotee 
of the theatre,” and an admirer of the picturesque landscape But 
it IS especially valuable for what it adds to the talking picture of 
Samuel Johnson Although Campbell himself was politically con- 
servative and m later years preached in opposition to that foolish 
and wicked dobtrme of the equality of men and their rights,” he is 
able to comment shrewdly on Johnson’s shockingly vicious ranting 
about rebels, Irish and American Some of Johnson’s opinions, of 
course, appear elsewhere m somewhat different form 
Dr Clifford supplies us with a complete and accurate text to 
replace the rare but imperfect first Australian edition, and the 
bowdlerized reprint in the supplementary volume of Johnsomana, 
edited by Mrs Eobma Napier m 1884 The present editor is to be 
commended for his industry in preparing a careful text of Camp- 
bell’s unpolished day by day observations and a fine set of accom- 
panying explanatory notes, as well as a definitive biography of the 
diarist 


Wayne Vnvoersity 


MAETIN KALLIOH 
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Fair Rosamond A Study of the Development of a Literary 
Theme By Viegil B Heltzel Evanston Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1947 Pp viii + 136 $3 00 (Northwestern University 

Studies in the Humanities, 16 ) Professor HeltzreFs monograph 
recoids in expert fashion the course of the Rosamond story in 
English literature fiom Gerald of Barn to John Masefield It 
begins with a moralizing on a king^s mistress, Rosamond CliflEord 
(d 1176) With Higden, a century later, it adds the Woodstock 
labyimth as mysteiy element With the French Chronicle of Lon- 
don it completes the theme with the torture and murder of the 
mistiess by a jealous Queen Eleanor 

From these slender materials the Elizabethans Daniel and Warner 
developed then Rosamond poems, and were followed by Drayton and 
May and by the populai ballad of Deloney No Elizabethan play, 
curiously enough, used the story, and the ballad kept it alive, 
seconded by the chap-books which began in 1640 A Restoration 
play by John Bancroft added political complications to make five 
acts It brought in the paitisans of Becket, and so began the trend 
toward the tiansfer ^f interest to Becket himself in the later 
versions, the play by William Henry Iieland, the novels after Scott, 
and finally the Tenn} son play Addison^s opeia, not taking the story 
too seriously, changed to a happy ending, which again came to be 
preferred, except as Swinburne and Mr Masefield, in returning to 
a private rather than a public story, necessarily restored the queen^s 
revenge A third approach to the theme was the broad burlesque 
of the extravaganzas of the last century 

Mr HeltzePs Retrospect notes the inventiveness of the authors 
of these versions, and observes approvingly their usual return to 
earlier versions for inspiration He has not conjured up principles 
of variation, nor has he imagined any dark Freudian motives to 
account for them His judgments of liteiary values might perhaps 
have been made more explicit, were it not implicit that most of his 
material is not very valuable as literatuie He has rightly preferred 
to make an historical record which is workmanlike and authoritative 

GEOKGE B PAEKS 

Queens College 
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Essays of Shahespeaie an airi angenient By Gboege Corpiisr 
Taylor New York G P Putnam, 1947 Pp xv + 123 $2 50 

Piolessoi Tayloi lias had the cle\ei idea of aiianging poetical state- 
ments gaineied from the plays of Shakespeare and dealing with 
single topics as if they weie prose essays There aie essays on 
Time, Tiiith, Lust, Philosophy, Laughtei, Imagination, Ceiemony, 
Death, and othei subjects deai to the siicccbsois of Bacon Some of 
the aiiangements give both sides of the question, as those on Drink- 
ing and on Knowledge and Ignorance, and we aie able to listen to 
the pios and cons as they occurred to the master One is also inr- 
piessed by the ingenious way in which Professor Tayloi has 
smoothed the -joint so that one often has the impression that the 
essays were conceived as organic wholes until the familiar lines 
trin np and undeceive us There is a table of references m the 
back of the volume to lead the reader to the proper spot m the works 
of W S 

n c A 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dignivas in Otfnd, An Liutbertxjw Some time ago Alan J An^cii 
commented on a translation of Otfnd, Ad Liuthertum by Piancis P 
Magonn, Jr^ He was concerned with the meaning of digmtas, vhich ho vas 
“inclined to view as a reference to the official dignity of the aichbishop ’ 
It is noteworthy that eight cenimies later and peihaps also in OtfinPh diy 
chgmtas lefers to a bishop’s lank Accoiding to Johann Jacob Holhnanii, 
Lexicon unweisale (Leiden, 1698), 

Dignitas, In Ecclesia Romana, Digmtas in Ecclesiasticis 

beneficiis, quando beneficium habet administrationem reium Ecolesi 
asticarum cum jiiiisdietione vel ex eo, quod habet nomen dignitatis 
cum praerogativa, in Choio & Capitulo denique, quando Constilutio 
vel Consuetudo Ecclesise habet, quod beneficium habeatur & reputetui 
pro dignitate, Arehdiec de Gonsuet ^ J 6, c 1 apud Car du Fiesne 
Sed & in eadem Communione notum vulgariter functiones sacras dis 
tribni, in Ordines & Dignitxtes Istse sunt LJpiscoporutn, MetTo 
poUtanoium, Ai cTiiepiscoporum, Patnancharum, Cardinahum d Papce 

Although this definition is much later than Otfnd’s dedicatory lettei, 
it seems pertinent to his meaning Older examples may come to light to 
establish the usage in Otfrid’s day 

Archer Taylor 

UmverBity of Calif ornia, Berkeley 


^ Modem Language Notes, 1944, pp 613 514 
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MELVILLFS USE OE TWO PSEUDO-SCIENCES 

While Hawthorne trembled at the power of mesmerism and Poe 
declaimed that phrenology had assumed the ma]esty of a science/^ ^ 
Melville fortunately possessed the peispieacity to measure a little 
more aceuiately the true value of two pseudo-seientific systems. 

In the middle of the nineteenth centmy mesmerism was a mis- 
understood and even dangerous plaything, and psychology was a 
fledgling science which had wandered into many unscientific by- 
ways, the popular sciences of the day were phrenology and, in a 
lesser degiee, physiognomy Melville’s critical judgment proved 
itself sound when he remarked that all those sallies of ingenuity, 
having for their end the revelation of human nature on fixed 
principles, have by the best judges, been excluded with contempt 
from the ranks of the sciences ” ^ He mvolved in this condemnation 
chiefly palmistiy, physiognomy, phrenology, and early nineteenth- 
century psychology 

Yet, while he scoffed at these studies as unscientific, he knew and 
apparently admired the work of Lavater, was reasonably familiar 
with Gall and Spurzheim, and alluded frequently to the principles 
of physiognomy and phrenology in his works 

In Pien e, for example, the very wonderful ” book on physi- 
ognomy which plays so vital a part m the stoiy is almost certainly 

^In The Southern Literary/ Messenger, n, 286-287 (March, 1836) Con- 
sult the following articles by Edward Hungerfoid ‘‘Poe and Phrenology,” 
American Literature, n, 209 231 (November, 1930), and “Walt Whitman 
and His Chart of Bumps,” ihid , n, 350-384 (January, 1931) See also 
H O Lokensgard, “Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘Phrenological Character’,” 
NEQ, XIII, 711 718 (December, 1940) 

® The Confidence Man, -p 91. All quotations from Melville’s works are 
from the Constable Edition, London, 1922-24 
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a translation of Lavater’s eighteenth-centniy classic ® That Mel- 
ville himself owned a copy of the book is attested by its being listed 
among the titles purchased on his Euiopean tour of 1849-1850 ^ 
Pierre’s father, it will be lemembeied, was presumed to believe that 
in it “the strangest and shadowiest rules were laid down for 
detecting people’s innermost secrets by studying their faces ” and 
refused to have his portrait painted lest his own secret be disclosed = 
Melville’s interest in phrenology and physiognomy began at least 
as early as 1847, in that year his comic articles on Zachary Taylor, 
which appeared in the Yankee Doodle magazine, made satirical use 
of phrenological termmology “Old Zack’s” face, Melville re- 
marked m his third article, constituted a “ physiognomical pheno- 
menon, which Lavater would have crossed the Atlantic to con- 
template ” ® 

Two years later, in Mardi, he concluded an interesting descrip- 
tion of the island kings with the following statement “ [V]ariou8 
their features, as the rows of lips, eyes, and ears in John Caspar 
Lavater’s physiognomical charts Nevertheless, to a king, all their 
noses were aquiline ” ’’ The sly sarcasm of the second sentence is 
apparent when one recalls that, m Lavater’s charts, a nose of 
aquiline shape mdicated power to rule, act, overcome, and destroy 
The proponents of the pseudo-sciences are humorously invoked at 

^ Phystognomische Fragment e mr Beforderung der Menschenhenntms 
und Menschenliehe by Jobann Elaspar Lavater (1741-1801) is usually trans- 
lated as Essays on Physiognomy 

* See Herman Melville, Journal of a Visit to London and the Continent, 
ed Eleanor Melville Metcalf (Cambridge, Mass, 1948), p 85 
® See Pierre, p 109 

® Melville’s articles appeared in the weekly issues from July 24 to Sep- 
tember 11, 1847 They are discussed by Luther S Mansfield in "Melville’s 
Comic Articles on Zachary Taylor,” American Literature, ix, 411-418 
(January, 1938) 

But Melville must have been acquainted with phrenology almost from 
boyhood Nearly everyone of the time seems to have taken some interest in 
the subject Merton Sealts brings to my attention a curious manuscript in 
the Cansevoort-Lansmg Collection of the New York Public Library — a 
manuscript which purports to be a "reading” by L N Powler of the 
"character and talents” of Melville’s brother-in-law (Hoadley), dated 
June 24, 1845 

Mardi, i, 294 An abridged edition of Lavater (London, 1806) has seven 
excellent plates, each containmg six illustrations of physiognomical types 
On page 61 is a description of the aquiline nose and its revelations 
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the temple of Vivenza, in the same book, where Tap admixes the 
head of Daniel Webster, “^^one calm grand forehead among those of 
this mob of chieftains Gall and Spnizheim ^ saw you ever 

such a biow^ — poised like an avalanche, under the shadow of a 
forest^ woe betide the devoted valleys below ^ La\ater* behold 
those lips — like mystic sciolls ^ ® 

Compaiable to the brow above was ClaggarPs, in Wliite-Jachet , 
it was, Mehille says, ^^of the sort phrenologically associated with 
moie than average intellect ^ Claggart^s wickedness, it would 
seem, lay not in any deficiency of the intellect but rather of the 
heait In the same novel Melville comes to an astonishing conclu- 
sion aftei examining the bumps of Bland, the disgiaced master-at- 
aims, foi he sa}s, “ Phrenologically, he was without a souP^ 

Before proceeding to discuss Melville’s ‘^reading” of the talents 
and chaiacter” of the gieat sperm whale, one mav note that the 
pseudo-sciences have a part in the satire of The Confidence-Man 
The Intelligence-Office manager, wishing to recommend a young 
boy to the Missourian for employment, has recourse to phienological 
evidence of the applicant’s fitness 

“ As for the boy, by a lucky chance, I have a very promising little fellow 
now in my eye — a very likely little fellow, indeed ’’ 

Honest ’ 

“As the day is long Might trust him with untold millions Such, at 
least, were the marginal observations on the phrenological chart of his 
head, submitted to me by the mother ’’ 

Earlier in the same story, the man with the willow, in attempting 
to gam the confidence of the melancholy young man, has made use 
of a knowledge of phrenology to flatter him ^^Phrenologically, 
my young friend, you would seem to have a well-developed head, 
and large, but cribbed within the ugly view, the Tacitus view, 

® Jfardt, II, 227 

Jaclcetf p 31 Phrenologists believed, with the physiognomists, 
that a large, high forehead repealed intellectual capacity See, for ex 
ample, George Combe, A System of Phrenology (Boston, 1839), pp 33 34, 
433 434 

'^^'Whxte-Jac'ket, "g 234 

The Confidence Jfan, p 170 Since there does not seem to have been an 
organ of honesty in the phrenological system, this trait must have been 
determined indirectly through a study of the organs of secretiveness, con- 
scientiousness, etc 
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your large brain, like your large ox m the contracted field, will but 
»taive the more Very likely the melancholy young man was 
aware that the Phienological Society had collected casts lepresent- 
ing the skulls of Bruce, Eaphael, La Eontaine, and otheis, and 
riiat they all were large, further, that the busts and portraits of 
Bacon, Shakespeare, and Napoleon indicated large heads 

But it was in Mohy-Dich that MelYille applied his knowledge of 
the pseudo-sciences most fruitfully Here he subjected the whale 
to a phrenological and physiognomical examination of some 
thoioughness The suggestion for such a scrutiny probably came 
from Cheever 

Melville approached his project not with entire certainty 

To scan the lines of his face, or feel the bumps of the head of this 
leviathan, this is a thing which no physiognomist or phrenologist has as 
yet undertaken Such an enterprise would seem almost as hopeful as for 
Lavater to have scrutinised the wrinkles on the Lock of Gibraltar, or for 
Gall to have mounted a ladder and manipulated the dome of the Pantheon 
Still, in that famous work of hia, Lavater not only treats of the vaiious 
faces of men, but also attentively studies the faces of horses, bii ds, serpents, 
and fish,^® and dwells in detail upon the modifications of expression 
discernible therein Nor have Gall and his disciple Spurzheim failed to 
throw out some hints touching the phrenological characteristics of other 
beings than man Therefore, though I am but ill qualified for a pioneer, in 
the application of these two semi sciences to the whale, I will do my en- 
deavour 

He found that, among its other characteristics, the whalers fore- 
head has “that hoiizontal, semi-crescentic depiession m [its] 
middle, which, in man, is Lavater’s mark of genius ” This is a 
rather promising beginning, but unfortunately it leads nowhere 
Directly approached, the whale’s head offers too large and rare a 
puzzle To the physiognomist, says Melville, the whale seems a 
sphinx , and to the phrenologist his brain seems that geometrical 
circle which it is impossible to square ” 

The Confidence Man, pp 32 33 
^®See Combe, p 527 

Henry T Cheever, The Whale and Sis Oapiors (New York, 1850) 
Cheever wondered why phrenologists had not made a study of the' whale’s 
cranium, pp 156-157 

Lavater even studied insects 
Moby-Dxch, n, 80 
Jhid , H, 83 
Ibid , n, 84, 
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The whale’s braui, a mere handful in a skull twenty feet long, 
can hardly be identified, Melville complains This fact mocks the 
phrenologist “ It is plain, then,” he sa 3 's, " that phrenologieally 
the head of this leviathan, in the creature’s hvmg intact state, is an 
entire delusion”^® Nevertheless, a persistent mvestigator might 
approach the problem from another perspective 

If you unload his skull of its spermy heaps and then take a rear view of 
its rear end, which is the high end, you will be struck by its resemblance to 
the human skull, beheld in the same situation, and from the same point of 
view Indeed, place this reveised skull (sealed down to the human magni- 
tude) among a plate of men’s skulls, and you ’would involuntarily confound 
it with them, and remaiking the depiessions on one part of its summit, in 
phrenological phiase you 'would say — This man had no self esteem and no 
veneration 

But since the brain and the skull of the whale are both unsatis- 
factory subjects for a thoiough phrenological examination, Melville 
proposes a new and ingenious proceeding 

Now, I consider [he says] that the phrenologists have omitted an im 
portant thing in not pushing their investigations from the cerebellum 
through the spinal canal For I believe that much of a man’s character 
will be found betokened in his backbone I "w^ould rather feel your spine 
than your skull, whoever you are A thm joist of a spine never yet upheld 
a full and noble soul I rejoice in my spine, as in the firm audacious staff 
of that flag which I fling half out to the world 

Apply this spinal branch of phrenology to the sperm whale His cranial 
cavity IS continuous with the first neck v ertebra , and m that vertebra the 
bottom of the spinal canal will measure ten inches across, being eight in 
height, and of a triangular figure with the base dowmvaid As it passes 
through the remaining veitebrae the canal tapers in size, but for a consider 
able distance i emains of large capacity Now, of course, this canal is filled 
with much the same strangely fibrous substance — ^the spinal coid — as the 
brain, and directly communicates with the brain And what is still more, 
for many feet after emerging from the brain’s cavity, the spinal cord re 
mains of an undecreasing girth, almost equal to that of the brain Under 
all these circumstances, would it be unreasonable to survey and map out the 
whale’s spine phrenonogically ^ For, viewed in this light, the wonderful 
comparative smallness of his brain proper is more than compensated by the 
wonderful comparative magnitude of his spinal cord 

But leaving this hint to operate as it may with phrenologists, I would 
merely assume the spinal theory for a moment, in reference to the sperna 
w^hale’s hump This august hump, if I mistake not, rises over one of the 


Itid , n, 84 


84-85 
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largei vertebrae, and is, therefore, in some sort, the outer convex mould of 
it From its relative situation, then, I should call this high hump the 
organ of firmness or indomitableness in the sperm whale 

All this, one must own, is a cnnons mixture of the puiest fooling, 
some reasonably accurate anatomical information, and a shrewd 
conjecture with relation to the importance of the spinal cord 

These examples will suffice to show Melville’s interest m physi- 
ognomy and phrenology It is probably safe to assume that this 
interest arose out of his deeper coucern with human character and 
conduct, as well as out of his natural appetite for knowledge of all 
types The significant thing is that he was not, like others of his 
time, deceived by the pretensions of these two psendo-sciences to 
respectability, but instead recognized the limitations of their 
methods and theories His use of the jargon of these two studies 
added sometimes humor and sometimes irony to his writing , now 
and again his literary skill m such instances was effective enough 
to make him appear nearly, but never quite, seiious 

Tykus Hillw'ay 

"New London Junior College 


NEW LIGHT ON THE MAUPASSANT FAMILY 

The documents given below,^ published for the first time, throw 
light on a significant chapter in the history of the Maupassant 
family Guy’s father, Gustave de Maupassant,’ had received for 

Ihid , n, 85 86 

1 From tile present wuter’s collection, in a group of Maupassant letters 
originally m the collection of the famous bibliophile, Jules Le Petit These 
letters constituted lot 2143 in the Le Petit sale of 1918, described as fol- 
loVf s in the sale catalogue “ Correspondance de Guy de Maupassant avec 
M et Mme Louis Le Poittevm, reunion de trentetiois lettres et billets 
autographes signes de Guy de Maupassant Correspondance amicale renfer- 
mant de nombreux renseignements interessants sur Guy de Maupassant, 
sur son fr^re, la succession de son pfere et de sa m^re, ses divers deplace- 
ments a Etretat, dans le midi de la France et en Italie On y a joint une 
lettre interessante de Louis Le Poittevm a Maupassant” These letters 
were later acquired by the well-known Pans dealer, Piene Beres, from 
\\hom they were subsequently acquired by the present writer 

® Gustave de Maupassant, father of Guy, became a hard-working member 
of a brokerage firm m Pans after leading a somewhat checkered existence 
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years an annual allowance of 4000 francs from his own father^ 
Jules de Maupassant,^ of which he contributed 1600 francs to his 
wife, for the support of their two children, Guy and Herve ^ Before 
his death early in 1875, however, Jules de Maupassant saw his 
fortune, at one time considerable, reduced to practically nothing. 
Indeed, his financial situation must have been exceedingly pre- 
carious, for in a letter written by Guy to his cousin Louis Le 
Poittevin, dated September 23, 1874, when Jules de Maupassant 
was expected to die at any moment, we read the following striking 
lines Mon pere a regu une depeche de Charles Douvre, Tappelant 
sans retard II n^a pas voulu s^y lendre, craignant de n^etre pas 
maitre de lui-meme en pared moment et de se laisser arraeher des 
promesses quhl ne voulait pas faire^^® Considering the father^s 
financial plight, Gustave de Maupassant was unwilling to accept 
without reservations a share in his fathers estate, for there was 
the risk of his being obliged to meet claims which might be made 
against the estate 

Further light on this drame de f amille is provided in a letter 
by Gustave de Maupassant, written in 1892, at a time when his 
famous son was completely oblivious to all material preoccupations, 
since he was then in Dr Blanche's insane asylum at Passy 

II y a trente ans et quelques mois, la vie en commun avec Madame de 
Maupassant n’4tant plus possible nous nous sommes sdpares k Famiable 
On fit un simple acte sur papiei timbre Madame de Maupassant prenait 
son Bien et, en outre, sur la pension de quatre mille francs que me faisait 
mon pere, je lui servais une pension de seize cents francs pour les enfants 
Une dizaine d’annees apr^s, mon p^re perdit toute sa fortune Ma dot a 


as a dashing young man after his marriage to Laure Le Poittevm, sister 
of Alfred Le Poittevm The Maupassants separated when Guy was about 
twelve years old Throughout his life, Guy maintained coidial relations 
with his father After his death, the father took active measures to assure 
adequate provision from Guy’s estate for Simone de Maupassant, the 
author’s niece 

® Jules de Maupassant, paternal grandfather of Guy, was born in Pans 
and died in Rouen in 1875 He had lived in the capital of Normandy for 
many years, and as early as 1840 had acquired pioperty at La Neuville, 
where the Maupassant family became intimate friends of the Le Poittevins 
^ Cf letter of Gustave de Maupassant to M Jacob, published by Lum- 
broso. Albeit, Souvemts sur Maupassant^ Rome, Bocca, 1905, p 476 
® Chromques, etudes, correspondance de Guy de Maupassant, Pans, Grund, 
1938, p 202 
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4t4 supprimee a partir de ce ^our, et comme lo n’avais pas un sou je suis 
entre comme deuxieme caissier chez Edward Jules, agent de change ® 

Guy himself had been leading a highly impecunious existence 
ever since settling in Pans immediately after the Franco-Prussian 
war For a while he was eniolled at the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Pans, then, with the aid of influential friends of his 
father^s, he succeeded in entering the civil service which he was 
to leave only after the brilliant success of Boule de Smf For ten 
3 / ears, however, his sensitive nature suffered excruciatingly from 
the petty economies which his very modest salary imposed on him 
Though he sometimes complained bitterly, particularly to his 
mother and Gustave Flaubert, he was willing to endure any priva- 
tion while completing his liteiary apprenticeship under the intran- 
sigent eye of the master of Croisset But once the pendulum of 
economic fluctuation had swung in his favor, he spent with a 
lavishness, and at times recklessness, that only his previous years 
of extreme poverty could explam 

Gxjr DE Mxupassant to Louis Le Poittevin 

Pans, ce vendredi [Maich 1875] ® 

Mon cher Louis, 

Mon pfere, qui est souffrant en ce moment, me charge de te prier de 
vouloir bien lui faire savoir, au&sitOt que tu le pourias, si la succession 
de mon grand p^re est acceptee sous benefice d’lnventaire Nous avons 
pris un avoue ici qui craint beaucoup que M Gauthier, malgrd sa derniere 
lettre dans laquelle il dit quhl va accepter cette succession sous benefice. 


®Cf op c%t in note 4 above, p 476 The letter should obviously have 
been dated 1892 rather than 1902 

^ In that connection the poet Auguste Dorcham, a friend of Maupassant, 
contributes the following hitherto unpublished testimony " Oui, Francois 
^tait 1^ Quand il y avait quelque chose a payer, Maupassant lui tendait, 
sans regarder ni compter, son portefeuille bourre, gonfl4, debordant de 
billets de banque, oti ce fidMe serviteur, — ^fidele, esp4rons"le, car il eUt pu 
ais^ment “faire sa pelote” — puisait sans contrOle Comme il paraissait 
^tre un peu le confident de son maitre, nous I’avons surnomm4 8c(ip%n 
Simple souvenir classique, moliferesque, comme celui qui nous vint tout 
naturellement h, Tesprit lorsque, quelques ann^es plus tard, Frangois publia, 
—-dans la Revue des Deux Moudes, shl vous plait, — ses Souveniis sur les 
derni^res annees de son mattre Et mon mlet de cJiamhre est mis dans la 
gazette (From a letter to Georges Normandy, now in the present writer’s 
collection ) 

® Of date of Gustave de Maupassant’s letter below 
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ne finisse par la refuser La conduite de cet homme 4tant inexplicable, 
riotre avou4 ici nous conseillait meme de I’attaquei, pietendant que le fait 
dc r^clamer une dette personnelle quand on est chaige de demander le 
oenefice d’in\entaire pour une succession, entiainant Tobligation, pour 
riieiitier, s’ll pay ait cette dette, de payer toutes les auties, constituait 
fraude de la part d^un homme d’affaire 

M Cullembourg, consulte sur ce^i^f-Ue devait couter le procfes \erbal fait 
par Gauthier, evalue le montant des fiais 4 12 fis au lieu de 140 frs 
Encore une chose Comme nous ne voulons pas pousser les aiTaiies plus 
loin avec cet homme, mon p^re te prie de lui leclamer les lettres de mon 
gland peie et de Mme Coid’homme ® a mon pere, quhl lui a envoyees Ces 
lettres dtant d’une importance capitale, nous serious d^soles si elles dis 
pai aissaient 

Tu serais bien gentil de me repondre le plus t^t possible 
Je t’embrasse 

J oseph Prunier 

Mille compliments a ta femme et a ton beau pere 


Pans, ce mardi 

Mon cher Louis, 

Si je ne t’ai pas repondu plus tot, c'est que j’ai passe la journee d’hier 
a consulter notaiies et avocats, et maintenant que ces messieurs m’ont 
repondu — je puis te due — Ton M Gauthier est un fripon 

Le susdit Monsieur, apres m’avoii dit devant toi qu %l croyait que mon 
grand-pere ne laissait aucune dette a ecrit hier k mon pere pour reclamer 
9u frs que mon grand p6re lui deviait a lui Gauthier, plus 140 frs pour 
menus frais Or la succession n*est pas encore acceptee par lui^ au nom 
de mon pere La dessus, trouvant que cette conduite etait loin d’etre clan e, 
j’ai ete consulter un a\ocat et voici ce quhl m’a repondu — 

“ L’homme qui a fait cela est un fnpon et vous n’avez qu’a annuler 
immMiatement la procuration quhl a entie les mains II est inconcevable 
qu’un homme d'affaires charge d’accepter une succession sous benefice d’ln 
ventaire essaye de se faire payer une dette a lui, avant V acceptation II 
essaye d’entiainer votre p^re dans Facceptation puie et simple Car si cette 
dette etait payde, M de Maupassant se trouverait engage par la a payer 
toutes les autres qui pourraient se presenter C’est un acte de fnponnerie 
et d^audace inqualifiable pour un legiste De plus, un homme d'affaire 
liquidant une succession, qui vient reclamer une dette sous cette rubrique 
(90 frs dus a I’occasion de la vente de La Neuville^®) sans autie justifica 
tion, mais il faudrait qu’un heritier fut stupide pour payer une dette aussi 
peu motivee Quant aus frais de succession, cela se borne, d’apres les lettres 


® Presumably mother of Charles Cord’homme, Louis* step-fathei 
^°The next word is illegible, and the rest of the sentence contains one 
of those unprintable gauloiseiies in which Maupassant and his fi lends 
frequently indulged 

One of several pseudonyms used by Maupassant 
Where Jules de Maupassant had owned property 
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m^mes de M Gauthier, k un proems verbal tenant lieu d’lnventaire Cela 
ne peut pas cotter plus de 20 k 30 frs ’’ 

Le soir, j’ai ete trouver M Fontaine^® et lui ai montr^ les lettres de 
M Gauthier M Fontaine 4tait indign4 II m’a dit, “ Get homme serait 
un notaire, il y en aurait assez pour le fane cassei Cai cette dette payee, 
M de Maupassant se trouve force de payer tout et il detruit par Ik les 
stretes fournies par le benefice dhnventaire ” Il ne comprend rien non plus 
aux 140 frs de frais quhl reclame, et il m’a dit d’eenre de suite de suite {sic) 
a M Cullembourg pour faire annuler la procuration de mon pere, ce que 
3^ai fait, M Fontaine 4tant persuad4 que M Gauthier est I’agent des 
Cord'homme,^^ tant cette maniere d’agir lui parait extraordinaire 
Quand j’ai raconte cela k Robert la T6que,^® il s’est mis k rue et m’a 
dit, C'est cela qui ne m’4tonne pas II y a longtemps que j’avais entendu 
parler du petit Gauthier comme d^un fiipon 
Maintenant au tableau Je te trouve plaisant’’ Je te trouve reussi” 
Je te tiouve Comment, j’ai ma chambre encombree d’horreurs 

Un sacr4 caiman que 3’ai 4te oblig4 de suspendre a mon plafond ne 
saehant ou le mettre et qui fait se foutre de moi toutes les personnes que 
je regois, des ar4tes de poisson que je suis oblige de mettre sur mon lit 
le 30ur et sur un fauteuil la nuit Et tu viens me menacer de mettre un 
tableau de Bellang^ au mont de pi4t4 quand tu poss4des une maison 
enti4re n 1 1 m 1 1 

Rouennais’ Rouennais’ Rouennais’ Eh nom de dieu de bougre 
ne peux-tu le monter dans une chambie superieure Je vais bruler ton fusil 
k rouet, manger ton caiman et faire de Textiait de Lubig avec Tar^te 
d’espadon 
Or, ouis ceci — 

Cherche un emballeur et dismoi vite ce que cela peut cofiter de faire 
emballer cette croute que 30 prendrai en allant k Etretat 


Presumably father of Guy’s close friend, L4on Fontaine, familiarly 
kno’wn as “ Petit Bleu ” 

Apr4s le d4c4s de sa femme M Jules de Maupassant alia habiter 
a Rouen, rue des Iroquois, 23, la maison de commerce de vins de la famille 
Cord’homme ” (Cf Dumesnil, Rene, Guy de Maupassant ^ Pans, Tallandier, 
1947, note on p 77 ) The inference is inevitable that Jules de Maupassant 
owed the Cord’hommes some debts and that the latter were trying to make 
Gustave de Maupassant assume responsibility for them 
Robert Pmchoii, another of Guy’s intimate friends 
Another unprintable word 
Cf note 20 below 
^Uhid 

Several unprintable words 

*®The acquisition of these articles is related by Maupassant in prose, 
verse, and illustrations of the most comic vein in a letter to Louis Le 
Poittevin dated February 20, 1875 (reproduced in op cit in note 5 above 
pp 204 5) ' 

Where Guy’s mother had a villa, ^‘Les Verguies ” Louis Le Poittevin 
was m Rouen 
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Msiis trouve un emballeur plus lioiiuSte que tes honuues d affaires 

22 


A toi 

Joseph Prunier 

Mille compliments a ta femme et k ton beau pere 

Gustave de Maupassant to Louis Le Poittevin 

[Pans], ce 15 mars 75 

Mon cber Louis, 

Presente toi chez M Gautier [stc] avee cette lettre et r4clame-lui ma 
piocuration M Gautier devait accepter la succession de mon pere sous 
ben4fice dhnventaire et il n’a encore rien fait 

II devait savoir que la premiere chose dans une acceptation de succession 
sous benefice d’lnventaire, c’est de ne pas faire acte d^MrtUer et la premik e 
chose quhl fait c’est de m’ engager k lui payer une prdtendue dette de mon 
pere, c’est a dire k faire precisement acte d’h4ritier Ensuite il me reclame 
une somme insens4e pour pouvoir accepter cette succession, apres m’avoir 
4crit que cette acceptation a une simple conversation avec le juge de paix 
Du reste, j’ai 4te mis au courant Cela coUte 12 francs, sur lesquels il y a 
t'lots francs pour Vavoui En presence de ces faits, je viens te prier de 
retirer ma procuration, et tu me la renverras ensuite 

Je te prierai de passer apr^s chez M Cullembourg pour le prevenir que 
la procuration est retiree et pour le prier d’agir dans le plus bref d41ai 

J’embrasse Lucie et je te serre bien afifectueusement la main 

G (ustave) de Maupassant 

J’ai retrouve les deux lettres que je reclamais Je n’avais envoy4 que 
la copie II n’y a done rien k rdclamer en fait de lettres Tu peux com- 
muniquer ma lettre k M Gautier 

J’autorise Monsieur Louis le (sic) Poittevin, mon neveu, a reprendre 
chez Monsieur Gautier, demeurant 50 rue Beauvoism, une procuration que 
je lui avals donnee pour accepter la succession de mon p4re sous benefice 
d’lnventaire 

Pans, ce 15 mars 75 

G de Maupassant 

Artine Artinian 

Ba7d College 


One line of gauloiserie omitted 

2® This letter is accompanied by its original envelope, addressed to 
Monsieur Louis le Poittevin, rue de Crosne, Rouen, S Inf4rieure ” The 
envelope bears a legible Pans postmark with a March 15, 1875 date 
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STANZA THEEE OF PAUL VALfiEY’S " CIMETIEEE 

MAEIN” 


S Johansen writes 

La strophe suivante du Cimet%ere marin est dans le mtoe genre que la 
strophe citee de La PythiCf toutes les metaphores de cette strophe doivent 
d^crire la mer 

Stable tresor, temple simple k Minerve, 

Masse de calme, et "visible reserve, 

Ean sourcillense, QBil qxii gardes en toi 
Tant de sommeil sous un voile de flamme, 

0 mon silence’ Edifice dans I’^me 
Mais comble d’or aux mille tuiles, Toit’ 

Hmt metaphores accumul^es dans six vers et se tcrminant par Thoirible 
cacophonie “ mille tuiles, Toit ” ^ 

A close reading of the stanza does not in my opinion confirm this 
drumhead condemnation 

Stanza one has presented the sea at midday, rewarding object of 
vision when thought is over. Stanza two, the shimmering sea ap- 
pears to embody deepest peace, and with the sun is representative of 
eternity To be absorbed in its contemplation is most authentically 
to know. 

Stable tresor, temple simple k Minerve, 

With this beginning the third stanza evokes the sea’s depths and 
wealth of potentialities, whereas the first two had not sought to 
penetrate a glittering surface Amidst the sacred store the goddess 
of wisdom may easily find her way, not so others This interpreta- 
tion IS rhythmically superior and preferable also in meaning to 
that which makes of the sea a simple edifice consecrated to the 
goddess '"Minerve,” hnking up with "savoir,” last word of the 
previous stanza, begins, too, a senes of images which end in 
revelation 

Masse de calme, et visible reserve, 

paradoxically, since mass is a property of material things and 
calmness a quality In the second epithet, the bond and the con- 

"Sveud Johansen, Le ^yrnholiswie, Wtude sur le style des symhohstes 
Copenhague, Emar Munksgaard, 1945, p 113 
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trast between nnseen depths and the surface alone visible are 
expressed with the greatest concentration of means 
The following line continues to evoke seen and unseen 
Eau sourcilleuse, CEil qui gardes en toi 

except that the novelty introduced, or reached along the image- 
chain, IS a seeing as well as a seen The e^rebrowed water if so 
endowed, then also possessing an Eye, whose capital letter both 
personifies, and symbolises the awe-arousing monstrousness of the 
sea thus intuited as a Cyclopean eye Stanza three, it may be noted 
here, is the first to be written in the second person Its vocative 
torcefulness is strengthened by a rhythmic device In the three 
opening lines there are no fewer than five feet of one syllable, made 
up by the first or only syllable of Stable, temple. Masse, Eau, CEiL 
The personification begun in the previous line is continued 
Tant de sommeil bous un voile de flamme 

by this identification of the sea^s unrealised possibilities with 
slumber, a slumber strangely hidden under a filery veil, and line 
five recoids the shock of revelation All invocations of an external 
reality, all hold also for, are identical with the poet’s consciousness 
the treasure, the temple is within 

0 mon silence’ Edifice dans Tame 

— and exemplifying the circularity so often found in poems, the 
poet ends the stanza with a wondering return to contemplate the 
vision outside, which at the same time magically is his innermost 
self 

Mais comble d^or aux mille tuiles, Toit' 

His fascination renewed, he has expanded the image of the sea 
which begins and will round off the poem, the sea as a roof, split up 
— ^yet not split — ^into uncounted gleaming tiles 
Can we agree with Johansen that they are cacophonous^ Yes, 
if they are cut down to “ aux mil’ tuil’s, ToiV’ but not when each 
syllable is given its due The following curious remark by a French 
writer may be accounted for in the same way 

Dans le premier poeme que 3 ’aie lu de Valery — par liasard et ignorant 
tout de lui, jUbqu'a son nom — il y a des vers qui me lendent malade 
Patience, patience, 

Patience dans Vamr 
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C*est presque aussi doulotireu'’c — non, pom tant * ijiie 1 horrible chose 

par oil d^biite VArt poetique de Boileau ^ 

Shorn resp6CtiVGly of tlireo and oi two of thou s}llablGs, those two 
lines trot inelegantly along 

What; to sum up, has Valeiy done in this third stanza^ He has 
taken a banal compaiisoU; the sea and coiibCiousnesS; and revivified 
it; for it has been freshly experienced Nor aie we placed merely 
before the brute fact of the experience tiue to his inter ets m the 
dawning; the not yet born, Valery relives the stages b^ which, along 
a chain of associated images, the insight is naively won These 
difficult veises represent the most primitive form of thought, 
and find, as though accidentally and to the poet's own astonish- 
ment, that the chain once ended establishes an identity His atti- 
tude has not been that of a narrator or of a logician Face to face 
with the object of his experience, he has treated it as a living thing 
and has called it by name. More directly than did the wanderer 
who discovered that ^Hhe footprint in the sand" was his own, he 
has come to see himself in the external (in other poems he uses the 
Narcissus motif, or finds intelligence symbolised by a pomegranate) 
The grammatical structure of the stanza is equally primitive 
Although divided by punctuation into two sentences, there is only 
one verb; and that in a subordinate clause Through a series of 
syntactically unrelated epithets, ^Hhe poet of the intelligence" 
expresses what for some is the definitive revelation. Brahman as 
Atman, ultimate object and ultimate subject as one 
Val6ry was not, however, a promulgator of Oriental doctrines 
His sense of the fusion between sea and consciousness, never widened 
to embrace other experienceable things, occupies the poem's third 
stanza, not the last In later verses he succumbs to the tempta- 
tion of the Occident," as Malraux has called it, falling away from 
the intuition of oneness, a prey to anguish before the chasm known, 
in a rational, reflective, conceptualized act of judgment, to separate 
the solid world that confronts us En soi se pense et convient a 
soi-mime") from human subjectivity's nostalgic void ("‘'0 pour 
moi seul, k moi seul, en moi-m^me . • J'attends I'echo de ma 
grandeur interne • • • Sonnant dans I'ame un creux ton jours 
futur!")— an impasse from which escape can be found only m 

® H Bremond, La Fo4m pure, Pans, Grxasset, 1926, p 85 
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action, by intimate contact with, struggle against, emergence from 
the element which hitherto the poet has contemplated passively 

Une frakheur, de la mer exhal^e, 

Ale rend nion §Lme O puissance salee* 

Couions k Tonde en rejaillir vivant’ 


Yale Vnivetsxiy 


Kenateth N Douglas 


ELIE LUZAC^S EEFUTATIOK OF LA METTEIE 

Homme plus que maclnne appeared anonymonsly m the 

same year as La Mettne^s UHomme machine^ and was a point- 
by-point refutation of the latter^s scandalizing materialism Until 
the turn of the present century, it was generally considered to be the 
attempt made by Elie Luzac, the publisher of H Homme machine^ 
to clear himself of the imputation of materialist sympathies Only 
once was it included, for reasons unknown, with La Mettne’s writ- 
ings, in the (Envies philosophiques of 1774, not m the final com- 
plete edition of 1796 In the next century, the Dictionnaire des 
ouvrages anonym es of Barbier must simply have followed the pre- 
vailing opinion when, without decisive comment, it attributed 
UHomme plus que machine to Luzac Since 1900, however, its 
authorship has been a point of contioversy J E Poritzkv^s dis- 
covery of several significant statements contemporary with the 
book^s appearance, caused him to ascribe it to La Mettrie.^ His 
conclusion was commonly accepted by scholars of eighteenth-century 
materialism, including E Boissier in his comprehensive study of 
La Mettrie.^ Contrary to this view, the authorship of Luzac has 
been defended, exclusively on the weight of internal evidence,^^ 
m Hester Hastings^ recent analysis of notions of animal intelli- 
gence in the book ^ But, for lack of factually decisive mf orma- 

^ J E Pontzky, J O de Lamettrie, sein Lehen und seme Werhe (Berlin^ 
1900) The principal source given is an item in the (xoettingische Zettungen 
von gelehrten Sachen (30 Mai 1748) attributing the i^ork to La Mettrie 
on the basis of “ reliable reports ” [nach zuverlassigen K achrichten] 

® Raymond Boissier, La Mettrie, medectn, pamphletaire et philosophe 
(Pans, 1931), p 168 E Beigmann had also followed Pontzky in Die 
Satiren des Eerrn Maschine (Leipzig, 1913), pp 25-26 
® Hester Hastings, “ Bid La Mettrie write VEomme plus que machined ” 
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tion, neither side has thus far succeeded m proving its attribution 
It IS now possible to re-examine this issue m the light of fresh and 
conclusive evidence, Elie Luzac’s own ackno^\ledgment that the 
book was of his composition 

None of the paitieipants in the above contioveisy has been aware 
of a fact that alters completely the problem bclore us Nowhere 
has mention been made of the second edition of L' Homme plus 
que maclmie, dated 17'55 and printed privately in Goettingen by 
the authoi, Elie Luzae^ This volume, now lanssime, was probably 
issued in limited number That it should ha\e eluded so much 
persistent effort to determine the authorship of UEomme plus que 
machine is not surprising, since it is not mentioned among Luzac’s 
works in standard bibliographical sources^ The Aveitisse merit 
accompanying this edition makes entirely clear that the work is 
Luzac’s own and suggests, incidentally, the reasons for its reprint- 
ing Having left Holland owing to difficulties incurred by the 
publication of UHomme machine^ Luzac had retired to a veiy 
modest life in Goettingen His fi lends seem to have urged a 
re-publication of H Homme plus que machine as a means ol earning 
money ^‘^Uen donne une nouvelle edition uniquement, parceque 
mes Coirespondans me le demandent, & que le commerce veut, que 
Ton inrprime ce qui se consomme It may be noted, in passing, 
that Luzac at the time regarded his refutation of La Mettrie as 
possessing certain defects Thinking it, however, an effective enough 
dose against the temptation of materialist ideas, he made no 
revisions 

The 1755 edition of UEomme plus que machine^ then, estab- 
lishes Luzac^s authorship It is extremely unlikely, moreover, that 
Luzac falsely attributed the work to himself. Where would the 
falsification have been more detectable than in Goettingen, where 

PM LA, LI (June, 1936), pp 440-448 See also Valklioff, "‘Elie Luzac,’ 
NeopUlologm, 1919, pp 10-21, 106-113, for additional internal evidence” 
of Luzac’s authorship 

^ U Somme plus que macUne Ouvrage qui sert a refuter les prmcipaux 
argumens, sur lesquels on fonde le Materialisme par Elie Luzac, Fils 
Seconde Edition Gottmgue, chez VAuteur 1755 In-12 I am indebted to 
the valuable Vignaud Collection of the Library of the University of Michigan 
for the use of this precious volume ^ 

® There is no trace of it in any of the following Qu4rard, La France 
litUraire, meuw Federlandsch Biografisch Womdenboech, Michaud j&to- 
graphie unwerselle, Haag, La France protest ante ’ 
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Poiitzky^s source had several yeais earlier ascribed the book to La 
Mettne according to reliable reports ” ^ Nor would such an irregu- 
larity have passed without comment of some kind in the eighteenth 
century if, with La Mettne dead since 1751 and the need for 
secrecy gone, well-informed persons had known for a fact that the 
French philosopher was the real author In the total absence of 
evidence to the contrary, then, the edition of 1755 must be accepted 
as both unfalsified and authentic, and, given the information it 
offers, there remains no reason whatever for thinking that Elie 
Luzac was not its author 

Aram Vaetan-ian 

Um'oe'isity of Michigan 


ONCE MOEE, Durendal 

In 1936, Professor Gerhard Eohlfs published an article in Archiv,^ 
in which after reviewing all known factual information pertinent 
to the subject, he sought to prove that the name of Eoland^s famous 
sword, Durendal (variants Durendart, Durandart, etc ) derived 
from 0 F dur + erd (<^mde) +art (3d sg pr ind of 0 F ardre^ 
Ho burn,^ ^to flame Though this etymology seems ingenious, 
and at flrst glance, rather convincing, it rests on the primary postu- 
late that the forms of the name ending m -art are more primitive 
and thus of greater authority than the Durendal of the Oxford 
Boland That is. Professor Eohlfs is not disposed to allow the 
authority of the Oxford Roland in this respect to extend farther 
back than the date of 0 (1150, according to him), despite the fact 
that although the woid, Durendal, occurs frequently in 0, it is 
alwa 3 ^s spelled the same Thus to the MHG version of circa 1130 ( 
is attributed more authority by E than he concedes to the Oxford 
Roland^ Still another objection is to be raised If the etymon is 
0 Fr, it would have been unnecessary to explain it to near- 
contemporaries, for it would have been just as intelligible to them 
as the names of the other five swords mentioned m the work 
{Eauteclere, Joiose, Prectose, Almace, and Murglais), none of 
which, to my knowledge, called forth a mediaeval gloss, although 

^‘‘Was bedeutet der Scb’wertname Durendal’”, Archii) ctxtx (1936), 
67-64 


2 
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the last two e^oke discussion from modern scholars But as Eohlfs 
himself shows, 2 attempts to explain the meaning of Dwendal began 
with the Pseudo-Tmpin and continued thereafter Thus the proba- 
bilities are that the name was not Fiench At all events, E ’s article 
constitutes a thorough bibhogiaphical expose of the research done 
on this pioblem before 1936, and of its fundamental backgrounds 
In 1939, Professor Leo Spit^ei had already challenged Eohlfs 
conclusions on other grounds notably, that dm end^ ait was far- 
fetched, bookish, and inadequately attested ® In his aiticle Pro- 
fessor S proposed instead an onomatopeic variant of '^drehndal, 
but in the following year he withdrew his proposal^ in favor of 
the suggestion of A Dauzat,® who had argued for a compound of 
the personal name, Durand, implying ^ constancy ’ 

Although D ^s argument (post Spitzer) implying that the suffix 
•al with respect to the personal name, Durand, functioned similarly 
to the feminine ending given to the personal name, Flaubert (thus 
converting it into the swoid name, Floberge) is a cogent one, one 
serious objection occurs to me This objection is based partly on 
Professor Spitzef s own remark in his original article He says ® 
The sensationalism of the Chanson de Roland is of a rathei naive 
sort in estei mtnals a rather rare Latin word was used to pro- 
duce the effect of exoUmm, by Durendal, an onomatopeic word 
somewhat travestied, shivers of adniiiation and horror were pioba- 
bly produced But what exotic effect, or what shiveis could 
possibly be produced by a name as common as Durand, already 
attested in Latin form during the Carohngian period ^ ® Even 
though it may have come to mean ^constancy’ or ^endurance’ in 
Italy,® it would most certainly seem incongruously prosaic in com- 
parison with such names as Hauteclere and J oiose, which of neces- 
sity the name of Eoland^s sword should eclipse in exotic effect. 
Therefore I have continued to seek another explanation of the 
name, which I herewith present 

57-58 

^lang xv (1939), 48 50 

XVI (1940), 213-214 

a short note m Le frangats modeme, vn, 376, reproduced by S, 
loo ctt, UB XT jf » 

® Lang xv, 49 

^ Italics, except in conventional cases, are mine 

'Cf. Wat, ies JToms de /omtlle Ae France (Pans, Payot, 1946), p 18 
lo%d , loo, c%t ^ 
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As every one knows, the famous passage in Eginhard speaks of 
Boland as being Brittanici limitis praefeetns” or 'prefect of the 
Breton frontier' Though the word 'Breton' may have connoted 
at this time much that was geographically and linguistically non- 
Breton (perhaps Norman), there is, on the other hand, no good 
reason why the late eleventh-century authoi of 0, on reading Egin- 
hard as a pieliminary to his task, should not have assumed that 
Boland was of Brittany and accordingly bestowed on the latter's 
sword a Breton name Let us now adveit to the explanation of the 
Pseudo-Turpin Durrenda mterpretantur durum ictum cum ea 
dans, quae frangi nullo modo poterat, prius defeciet brachium, 
quam spata"^® Mention is also made here of the sword's incom- 
parable sharpness, inflexible strength, and very great brightness 
Therefore, I suggest that Durendal derives from Breton diren dally 
'blade (diren) dulls cutting edge' (i e, of anothei weapon), or 
'blade blinds' (because of its great brilliance) Diren is defined 
by Le Gonidec as ' un morceau, une lame d'acier, le tranchant d'un 
outiP, dalla, inf, of which dall is 3d sg pr ind, as 'aveugler, 
emousser, oter la pointe ou le tranchant a un instrument ' 

I suggest further that this name, on the lips of an eleventh- 
century Basque or Gascon of the Pyrenean region, could most 
easily have suffered the change of its 'itoup^ and in Provengal 
territory in general, of its -aZ suffix to -arf^^ in the case of the 
variant forms Of course, dur, connoting a quality essential to a 
good sword, might in any event have been expected to impinge on 
dir- and to supplant it rather quickly in this case And despite my 

of Ciampi, cap xxiii, quoted by Roblfs 
Dtctionnaire hreton pangais (2 vols , St Brieuc, 1850} 

For the relevance of this reference to Basque, cf E B Place, Prob- 
lems in the Oxford Roland/^ PMLA Lxn (1947), 875 

Cf R M Azkue, DicUonnai-i e hasque espanol frangms (2 vols, Bilbao, 
Pans, 1905 1906), ii, 346, where he states ^‘La u se cambia en t y vice- 
\ersa aun fuera de casos de aglutinaci6n Este fendmeno no obedece a 
pauta alguna Among the examples given are izu ( Biscayen, Gui- 

puzcoan) — (Upper Navarrese, Lower Navarrese, Labourdin, Roncalais, 
Souletin), "frights (B, G- )—uJcttu (UN, LN, L ), "to touch,* etc 

(tocar), ume (R)— ime (B ), "child*, uts% (R )— (UN, LN, R ), 
"blind* 

Cf E L Adams, W ord-Format%on in Provencal (New York, McMillan, 
1913), pp 67, 138-139, 287, for an account of these suffixes To save space 
I omit mention of various special treatises for particular areas 
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strictures presented above, there would also piesumably have been 
present the analogical influence of that very old personal name, 
Lat Burandus, Fi Du\and{-i), Pr Duran, to account for the 
frequent presence of a in the second syllable {Durandal, etc ) 

Edwin B Place 

ISf orthmestern Unive7Stty 


L^EMPLOI DU MOT DESPORT 
DANS AVCAS8IN ET NICOLETTE 

Le second veis de la premiere laisse i^Aucassin et Nicolette etait 
une pierre d^achoppement pour tons les commentateurs malgre les 
nombrenses tentatives laites pour Peclaircir depuis deux siecles 
La legon du vers n^est plus contestable mais aucune interpretation 
n^a obtenu Padliesion de tons les critiques On pent lire un court 
evpos6 de ces hypotheses aux pages 41 et 42 de 1’ edition que Mario 
Eoques a donnee dans les Glassiques frangais du moyen age en 1925 
et encore en 1929 II faut y suppleer par son commentaire detaill^, 
qui a paru dans Romania, lyiii (1932), pp 447-450 On a refuse 
k plusieurs reprises d^accepter des conjectures telle que celle de 
J E Williams, Mod Lang Rev , xxvii (1932), pp 62-63, qui se 
fonde sur une fausse legon, mais on doit prendre au serieux les 
observations de P Neri, Atti della Reale Accademm delle scienze 
di Torino, lxvi (1931), pp 195-198 Neri sent une certaine gene 
dans Femploi du couple viel antif avec valeur de substantif II pro- 
pose de le rapporter a deport avec valeur d’adjectif Che il diporto 
a cui il poeta d^Aucass^r^ invita i suoi uditori sia di quel vecehio 
antico, di quello d^un tempo lontano, non soltanto si spiega con le 
allusioni consimili d’altre canzoni e racconti, ma s^accorda con quel 
carattere ingenuo, proprio delle vecchie favole, a cui le prose ed i 
versi alternati d^Aucassin d^nno un iisalto/^ En effet, une telle 
interpretation s^accorderait fort bien avec Failure dramatique de la 
chantefable Cependant on pent voir un surnom k deux flements 
dans mel antif, un seul element ayant une valeur substantive et 
Fautre servant a le qualifier. 


^^Dauzat op czt m Note 6, gives passim a rather full treatment to the 
history of this personal name 
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Cette formule etait censee designer le jongleur ou Pauteui lui- 
meme ou son modele ancien Tant s’en faut^ II n^y a aucune 
enigme autobiographique Le viel antif, c^est un des protagonistes, 
le vieux pere d^Aucassin dont les deux adolescents doivent contre- 
carrer la \olonte Leo Spitzer \ient de nous le due dans Mod Phil , 
XLV (1947), pp 8-14 II considere le viel antif comme une locution 
lenforcee par tautologie II ajoute que ce trait est un procMe de 
rhetonque dont le poMe a fait largement usage et qui etait com ant 
dans la poesie fran^'aise du nioyen age A mon avis cette explication 
emporte la conviction Elle m’lmpressionne d’autant plus que M 
Spitzer y est parvenu independamment de Vincenzo Crescini Cette 
etude precieuse, “Per I'esordio della cantafavola su Alcassmo e 
Nicoletta/^ dont je dois la connaissanee a ISTeri, a paru dans Studi 
dedicah a Francesco Toiraca (Naples, 1912), pp 381-387 

Cela pose, il reste a determiner le sens de deport dans ee veis 
Jusqu^ci la plupart des critiques ont attribue lidee de “plaisir, 
amusement’^ a deport, ce qui rendait necessaire Fidentification du 
v'lel antxf avec un personnage situe en dehors de la chantefable 
Si on consulte les grands dictionnaires du \ieux fiangais, on aura 
Pembarras du choix dans les nuances du mot A la page 147 de son 
edition du Roman du Hem, Albert Henry a demontre que dans ce 
poeme Sarrasin a employe deport dans quatre veis avec les sens de 
“plaisir amoureux, joie, retard, menagemenV^ et quhl a employe 
deporter dans quatre autres vers avec les sens de “se divertir, 
passer sous silence , lenoncer a , se comporter ” Ce dernier emploi est 
a retenir ici a cote de cinq exemples semblables dans Toblcr- 
Lommatzsch, dont les deux passages sent reproduits textuellement 
par Spitzer, dans Godefroy, Compl IX p 306e, dans La Curne 
de Sainte-Palaye, Y p 73b, dans Le Vair Palefiov 838 

Grace au renvoi de Neri, on apprend que Crescini a\ait reussi a 
identifier le vieillard decrepit comme le comte Gann de Beaucaire 
et aussi quhl avait precise le sens du mot deport par “ diportamento, 
condotta” De son cote Spitzer a conclu que deport est employe 
dans la chantefable au sens de “ maniere de se comporter, conduite, 
attitude,^^ mais qu^aucun lexicographe n^a releve cet emploi ailleurs 
en vieux fran^ais, II cite un texte anglais de 1474 et il ^ustifie 
Fhypothese du NED II ajoute que deportes se trouve dans le 
voisinage de countenaunce et que Caxton voulait y decrire la 
“ maniere d^une dame Neanmoins dans ce contexte il faut pren- 
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dre Eidee, non pas an sens moral comme dans Aucassiii et Nicoleite, 
mais an sens physique Spitzer a attire Tattention anssi sur un 
passage que Godefroy a tire de la Sottwic Ic Roi/, qui accouple deport 
et contenance Godefroy a beau Fenregistrei sous la rubnque 3010 , 
plaisn/' on voit que des 1279 Lament d'Orleans a du employer 
deport au sens moral de conduite Plus tard le mot a ete em- 
ploye dans ce sens par Charles d'Orleans dans ses poesies d'apres 
Fedition de Champion, Up 650 Jhgnore la source de la definition 
attitude, etat^^ que Bos a attribuee k deport dans son Glossam 
de la langue d'oil Peut-Stre le Roman de la Rose 13322 
On pent rapprocher cet emploi de depoi t au sens moral de Papax 
depoite decouvext par Godefioy dans une lettre de Charles IX aux 
consuls d^Agen en Pan 1570 et de deportement cite par Tobler- 
Lommatzseh dans Les quatre ages de Vhomme Dans cette oeuvre 
Philippe de Novare a accouple le mot a contena7ice quatorze annees 
avant Laurent d^Orleans Les exemples de deportements au sens 
moral pullulent, surtout au 16® et au 17® siecle Godefroy, Compl 
IX p 306c, en cite quatre, Livet, Lexique de la langue de Mohere^ 
II p 52, qui estime que le mot a paru pour la premiere fois en 
1596 chez Odet de la None, le signale chez huit ecrivains 
Done rien ne nous emp5che plus d^affirmer que Pinterpr^tation 
litteraire, qui explique le debut de la chantefable comme une allu- 
sion a la conduite du vieux comte, satisfait toutes les exigences des 
paleographes et des psychologues qui shnteressent k la France 
medievaie, 

Kaphael Levy 

The University of Terns 


RISING TO CHRIST ON THE CROSS 
(PABAmSO, XI, '?0-72) 

Ih this passage praising Lady PoTerty, the bride of St Prancis, 

Ne valse esser costante, nh feroce. 

Si che, dove Maria nmase giuso, 

Ella con Cristo salse in su la croce 

several 14th century manuscripts have the reading, for the last verse, 
Ella con Cristo pianse in sn la croce 
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Many modern editors, under the inflnence of the esthetic cntici 
of men such as Cesan or Tomniaseo, ha\e prefered and still pre 
this veision, m spite of the fact that Giovanni Mestica,’- Alessanc 
d^ Ancona ^ and A Bertoldi ® have emphatically opposed it, argui 
that picunse weakens the dominant idea, i e the contrast betwe 
Mary standing below and Poverty ascending with Christ up t 
Cross Mestica and d^ Ancona discovered also that this conti. 
has been a favourite motif in early Pranciscan literatuie, th 
quoted a prayer attributed to St Francis, the Omtio leak Fat 
ad obtinendam Paupertateniy reproduced by TJbeitino da Casale 
his Albov vxtae cruafixae,^ where the same contrast between t 
Virgin and Lady Po\erty is described, with emphasis upon t 
alUtudo crucis which prevents the Virgin, but not Poverty, frc 
following Christ in his last trial Bertoldi found the same pra} 
in Giovanni da Parma^s Sacrum Commercium heati Fiancisci ci 
domina Paupertate^ published aftei Mestica^s and dAncom 
articles,® 

But there is still other evidence foi the probability of the readi 
salse To die with Christ on the Cross, cum Chiisto crucifig 
means the umo passionalis, the ultimate aim of mystical conte] 
plation, the mystical wedding, the fulfillment of the imitatio Chris 
Now, as far as I know, the concept of weeping has scarcely be 
used in this connection , it belongs normally to another conte 
the Pieta, the lamentation over the dead body, w^hereas sahie^ 
climb, IS one of the most important and widespread images for t 
description of the degrees of mystical contemplation In Francisc. 
liteiature, it has been used very often in this context ® There is 

^ 8an Fiancesco, Dante e ij^iottOy m Nuova Antologtay Seconda Sene, v 
XXVII, 1881, p 403 

^ Marta e la poverta, first published in 1881, reprinted in his Ben 
Danteschiy Firenze 1912, p 310 

^ II Canto dt Ban Francesco, lecture given in 1903 {Lectura Dantt 
reprinted m his book Nost'ia Maggxor Musa, Firenze 1921, p 163 with nol 
63 and 64 

* Lib V cap III 

®In Edoardo d’Alvisi’s Fota al Canto XI del Pa^tadiso, Citta di Caste 
1894, the prayer on p 61 

® Some other images, taken fiom the woiks of St Bernaid persiste 
in cruce, non pati de cruce deponi, inhaerere cruci 

^ Except perhaps in some commentaries of Cant 5, 6 Anima niea liqi 
facta est 

® Jacopone da Todi, he Laude, second edition (Pern and Caramella 
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passage in Jacopone da Todi, where salire appears exactly in the 
same sense as m Dante^s verse, describing the nnio passionalis 
the soul, climbing up on the Cross, dying in Christ's embrace, in 
an ecstasy of love In the last lines of the Lauda Come Vamma 
jpnega h angeh die Vimegnino a trovar Jesu Ci isto,^ when the sonl 
has finally found Christ, the following conveisation develops 

— Alma, poi cVei venuta — respondote \olontire 
La croce e lo mio letto — la ’ve te poi meco umre, 
sacci, SI vogli salire — haverame po* albeigato — 

— Ciisto amoroso, e lo \oglio — en croce nudo salire, 
e voglioce abracciato — Signor, teco moiire, 
gaio seram’ a patiie — moiir teco abiacciato — 

I think that this passage is a very strong support for the reading 
sake 

Erich Auerbach 

The Pennsylvania State College 


SWINBUENE ON KEATS A FEAGMENT OF AN ESSAY 

I 


One of the lesser items in the Keats Collection of the Harvard 
College Library is the introductory portion of an essay on Keats 
that Swinburne began but did not finish The manuscript, which 


Ban 1930 {Scritton d'ltaha) In the Lauda xlv {Come Dio appare ne 
Van%ma en cinque modi^ p 104) Jacopone says 

En cinque modi appareme — lo Signor en esta vita 
altissima salxta — chi nel quinto e entrato 
And the filth is the spiritual wedding with Christ For the contemplative 
salita, see also the 0? atione a CristOj in Le poesie spirituah del B Jacopone 
da Todi, published by Fra Francesco Tressatti da Lugnano, Venetia 1617, 
p 676 I quote the third and the fourth stanza 


Fuoco d’amor cocente 
Accendimi nel core. 

Si che veracemente 
Arso 10 moia d’amore 
Accioehe ogm fetore 
Da me sia dipartito, 
Sopra di me sahto 
A te mio dolce sposo 


A te sposo diletto 
Salisco contemplando, 
Te Jesu mi diletto 
Con affetto laudando, 
Sol te desiderando 
Con affetto infocato 
Per amor transformato 
In te Cristo amoroso 


* Ihtd , Lauda xur, p 89 
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IS entered in Sotlieby^s catalogue foi Maich 13, 1917, when Watts- 
Dunton^s library was sold, appears to have been unnoticed by Swin- 
buine^s editois and biographers It came to Harvard in 1925 as 
part of the Amy Lowell Collection and is now punted by permission 
of the Harvard College Library It is especially unfoitunate that 
the fragment was not available to M Georges Lafonrcade, fox it 
would fit naturally into his volume Swinburne's Hyperion and 
Other Poems with an Essay on Keats and Swinburne (London, 
1927), on which is based the brief discussion that follows 

There is little to be gained from speculating on what Swinbmne 
w^ould have said if he had finished this essay, as Lafonrcade re- 
marked in his preface, We may or may not regret the occurrence, 
but Swinburne certainly did not write a thesis on Keats, and 
certainly we are not expected to wiite it foi him We may, how- 
ever, present what indications there are as to the date of compo- 
sition 

In 1866 while engaged in editing for Moxon and Company a 
volume of selections from Byron, with a preface, in the Moxon’s 
Miniature Poets series, Swinburne appears to have been invited 
by Moxon to edit Keats also He wrote in January to Wilham 
Michael Eossetti to ask what amount he should charge Moxon for 
his work on Byron 

An illustrious Scotch person of the name of Buchanan has done, it seems, 
a like office for Keats, and received £10 m return This sum the publisher 
IS willing to lose, and to cancel the poor devil’s work, if I will do Keats 
instead on those terras, and won’t I’ and wouldn’t I gratis? This forth 
coming Scotch edition of Keats, who hated the Scotch as much as I do 
(Scotus [William Bell Scott] I consider Korthumbrian by adoption and 
Scotch no longer) has long been a thorn in my side, and apart from the 
delight of trampling on a Scotch poetaster, I shall greatly enjoy bringing 
out a perfect edition of Keats with all his good verses and none of his bad 
But all this does not help me to see •what undei the ciicunibtances T ought in 
justice to demand for the Byron, a -work less delightful and more laborious ^ 

Lafourcade adds that in a letter to Lady Trevelyan ]n March, 
1866, Swinburne says he is preparing a pieface on Keats similar 
to the one he had ]ust finished on Byron ^ For some reason now 
not known Swinburne did not edit the selections from Keats Tour 

^ Lafourcade, pp 29 f 

® See The Complete Worlcs of Algernon Charles Bwinlurne, ed Sir Ed 
mund Gosse and Thomas James Wise (20 vols , London and New York, 
1926 1927 [Bonchurch Edition]), xvm, 39 f 
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yeais later, however, William Eossetti undertook an edition for 
Moxon called The Poetical Works of John Keats which was pub- 
lished in 1872, and foi this woik Swinburne contributed valuable 
suggestions In a letter to William Eossetti dated May 23, 1870, 
he described what he considered the ideal selection and ariange- 
ment of Keats" poems It will be noted that he regarded selection 
and re-airangeinent as the most urgent tasks for an editor of Keats 

This was exactly the plan I had laid out for myself when requested from 
the same quarter as you to edit a selection from Keats It will be a 

priceless boon to all lovers of Keats, as the idiotic editions of Moxon — ^the 
only ones current — ^have actually and inextricably jumbled together his 
last and best work with his first and worst, so that till I had a copy of 
ed 1820 I could never read the Ode to a Nightingale without finding some 
schoolboy nonsense thrust in my way a few pages off ® 

Somewhat later it again looked as though Swinburne would get 
the chance to edit Keats which he so much desired He was asked 
by Edmund Gosse to contribute selections from Keats with a 
critical introduction, to a four-volume work called The English 
Poets Keats I will gladly undertake, the other three I must 
decline, having said my say fully on Coleridge and Blake . , 

and neither knowing enough of Chatterton, nor . . taking 

enough interest in him he wrote to Gosse m October, 1879 ^ 

This project also failed to materialize, and Swinburne’s only essay 
on Keats remains the one he wrote for The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in 1881 

This part of Lafourcade’s discussion of Swinburne on Keats has 
been reviewed because the evidence from the letters gives clues to 
the date of composition of the fragment heie printed I should like 
to suggest, on the basis of these letters and the watermark of the 
manuscript (1866), circa March, 1866, as the probable date and 
late 1879 as an alternative The evidence is, of course, extremely 
tenuous, but it seems likely that this fragment is the beginning of 
a critical introduction to a selection from Keats’ poems 

II 

The manuscript is written in Swinburne’s hand in black ink on 
one side of a half-sheet of blue laid paper measuring 8x101^4 
inches The watermark is ETOWGOOD/ 1866 


® Lafourcade, pp 38 f 


* Swinburne’s Works, xvm, 310 
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John Keats 

Among the chief names of English literature there are some 
whose office & influence are at once deflnable^ there are some also 
whose post ^ IS as difficult to define as to deny None of the great 
poets of his ® time have stamped then likeness so deep upon the 
style & manner of their successors as J ohn Keats It is easier to 
imagine a world without all the rest than a world without him ® 
He has become mixed into the memories of all, we could not dis- 
pense with him on any terms And yet by the side of others the 
man & his work appear, as indeed they were, limited, partial, con- 
tracted® They have not the depth & intensity of Coleridge & 
Wordsworth, the passion & the range of Byron & Shelley They 
are unambitious to excel in any alien field They have no message 
to deliver 

Worse used by editors & friends than any but Landor as to 
posthumous arrangement of poems 

By Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Cecil Yelvertoit Lang 

Harvard TJnwersvty 


THE SIMILE OE THE SPARROW IN THE RAINBOW 
BY D H LAWRENCE 

An important aspect of the prose style of D H Lawrence is his 
use of animal imagery and symbol, in brief metaphors^ or in the 
more extensive and complex images which characterize whole epi- 

^ Alt part A word that looks hke poster was written first and the er 
lined through 

® who, lined through, precedes his 

“^generation lined through, world w^ithout written above 
® Keats lined through, him written above, with caret below the line 
® subject to lined through, contracted written above 
& friends written above, with caret below the line 
posthumous appears to have been added later, the humous slants 
gradually below the line, and us is beneath the first two letters of arrange- 
ment 

By Algernon Charles Swinburne added in pencil by another hand 
^ In The Rainbow, for example, little Anna Lensky is “ like a curled-up 
animal asleep but for the eyes ” (Modern Library elition, New York, 
1915), p 36 Angry at Tom, Anna is “sure to dart forward her little 
head, like a serpent ” Ibid , p 62 Will Brangwen’s eyes are “ like a bird's, 
like a hawk's " Ibid , p 99 His nature is “ a separate thing, like a cat's 
nature" Ibid, p 105 
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sodes and conflicts ^ The striking symbol of the horses in the wood, 
m the last chapter of The Rainbow, is introduced by one of the 
oldest bird sjmbols in English literature, the “Simile of the 
Spanow” from Bede's account of “The Comersion of Edwin 
The central theme of the last chapter is rebirth Ursula had been 
struggling to put behind her the old, spiritually barren form of life 
Then aware that she was with child by Anton, so irrevocably a part 
of this old life, Ursula determined to set aside her striving for the 
fulfilment she had imagined and to accept, with all its implications, 

2 The interplay of bird imagery throughout the fourth chapter of The 
Bainhow culminates in the fight of the blue caps m the snow (pp 182 83), 
symbolizing the conflict — and its outcome — ^between Anna and Will This 
cailier symbolic use of birds has its echo in the later use of the simile of 
the sparrow 

® From the Anglo Saxon version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History ” The 
lines heie are from Bftghfs Anglo Saxon Reader (New York, 1947), p 64, 
11 3 11 

swylc swa J?u set sw^sendum sitte mid]?lnum ealdormannum pnd 
Jjegnum on wintertlde, pnd sle fyr on^led pnd >In heall gewyrmed, 
gnd hit rine, pnd snlwe, pnd styrme ute, cume an spearwa pnd hised- 
lice Jjset hus }?uihfleo, cume ]?uih 5j?re duru in, }>urh 5j?re ut gewite 
Hwset, he on tid Jje he inne bi5, ne bi8 hrinen mid ]?y storme ]?ses 
wintres, ae ]?8et biS an Sagan bryhtm Qnd ]?8Bt l^sste fsec, ac he s5na 
of wintra on ]?one winter eft cymeS 

The figure is so widely known that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to pm down Lawrences source Woidsworth uses it in number XVI of the 

Ecclesiastical Sonnets ’’ — the octave of which makes an interesting 
parallel reading with the Lawrentian passage 

‘Man’s life is like a Spaiiow, mighty King’ 

That — ^while at banquet with your Chiefs you sit 
Housed near a blazing fire — is seen to flit 
Safe fiom the wintry tempest Fluttering, 

Here did it enter, there, on hasty wing, 

Flies out, and passes on fiom cold to cold, 

But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes Even such, that transient Thing, 

The human Soul, not utterly unknown 
While in the body lodged, her warm abode, 

But from what world She came, what woe oi weal 
On her departure waits, no tongue hath shown, 

This mystery if the Stranger can reveal. 

His be a welcome cordially bestowed’ ^ 

(This reading is from A F Potts, The Ecclesiastical Sonnets of William 
Wordsworth (New Haven, 1922), p 127 Miss Potts asserts that Words- 
w^orth’s source is “ Fuller, not Bede ” p 39, p 224 ) 
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the traditional role of child-bearer Ursula’s decision to marry 
Anton brought a bondaged sort of peace ” ^ — the peace of renun- 
ciation It was an insecure peace, threatened by the inactiuty of 
waiting m the confining, suffocating atmosphere of her parents’ 
house Ursula escaped by walking out into the October lain Foi 
a moment she was satisfied It was very splendid, free and chaotic 
Yet she hurried to the wood for shelter ” ® The trees gave her a 
feeling of protection, yet she was afiaid of their martialled silence ” 

So she flitted along, keeping an illusion that she was unnoticed She 
felt like a bird that has flown in through the \vindo\v of a hall where vast 

amors sit at the boaid Between their gra\e, booming ranks she 'was 
hastening, assuming she was unnoticed, till she emerged, with beating heai fc, 
through the far window and out into the open, upon the vivid green, 
marshy meadow ® 

She was alone, far from home and any soit of security, awaie only 
of the need to find her way hack to a life of stability, of significant 
form Suddenly she was aware of the horses ^Uooming m the 
ram ” and her road back was threatened by the anarchy of ele- 
mental passion which they symbolize — the dark massed horses 
^‘running against the walls of time, and never bursting fiee”® 
The loss of her child meant to Ursula the loss of the last bond 
tying her to the form of the past Her recoveiy was a virtual re- 
biith As she grew better she sat to watch a new cieation 
In the still, silenced forms of the colliers she saw a sort of suspense, 
a waiting in pain for the new liberation ” ® The storm, which had 
paralleled her conflict and illness, bioke, and the rainbow — the 
symbol of rebirth for all the people about her — appeared 

D H Lawrence uses the simile of the sparrow briefly It takes 
up a short paragraph in a chapter some ten pages long, one of a 
number of symbols and by no means the dominant one The chaptei 
IS called The Eainbow,” and this is the final symbol The horses 
lemain the most vivid image for most readers However, the simile 
of the sparrow is essential to a giasp of the broad theme of the 
chapter It serves the specific purpose of locating Ursula’s conflict 
m the long tradition of searching foi spiritual significance in life 
Lawrence uses only that part of the passage which presents the 


* The RainhoWy p 457 
^ Ih%d , p 458 
^ Ih%d , p 459 


"Ibtd, p 459 
^Ihid, p 400 
^Ibtd, p 466 
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visual image — the lighted room with its rows of warriors, the bird 
finding temporary refuge from the storm In the original passage 
(and in Wordsworth^s sonnet) the simile is developed and its mean- 
ing made general Man^s life on earth is like the flight of the 
spanow, man^s concern is with the fate of his soul in the time 
unknown to him A cleai parallel is drawn between Uisula’s flight 
from insecuiity back into insecurity and the spai row’s flight through 
the lighted room But Lawience never gets away, in his explicit 
statement, fiom the specific situation centering around Ur>sula 
Once he has made use of the conciete symbol he drops the figure 
Yet, for the literate reader, the generalization which is so much a 
part of the original passage has been implied 

Moreover, Lawrence makes no attempt to avoid ambiguity The 
forest does not become a room entirely , the trees never cease being 
trees This very ambiguity allows the image to retain the implicit 
meaning without drawing the attention of the reader away from 
the particular conflict of Ursula at this specific time Through the 
use of a symbol which is a part of the story of the struggle of 
primitive Englishmen for spiritual meaning, Lawrence lifts Ursula’s 
conflict out of the immediate and the personal. 

E. L Nicholes 

Queens College 


A NOTE ON POE IN 1838 

Recent biographers of Poe assert indefinitely that Poe left New 
York in the summer of 1838 ” ^ or sometime in the summer 
of 1838 ” - to go to Philadelphia The exact date is vague, in fact, 
comparatively little is known of Poe’s activities during the summer 
of 1838 Some biographers assert that James Pedder, a friend, 
urged Poe to leave New York for Philadelphia, as well he may have 

A poem published in Atlcinsovfs Saturday Evening Post in the 
issue of August 11, 1838 (Vol xvii, No. 889), adds a bit to the 
scant knowledge of this period The work is Ode XXX— To 
Edgar A Poe,” one of the second series of odes by “Horace In 

^Hervey Allen, Israfel The Life and Ttmes of Edgar Allan Poe (New 
York, 1934), p. 341 

® Arthur Hobson Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe A Critical Biography (New 
York, 1941), p 268 
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Philadelphia/’ which was being published in the Post and The 
CasTcet,^ both of which weie published in Philadelphia Horace 
in Philadelphia ” is Lambeit A Wilmer/ who by 1838 had already 
been Poe’s friend for several years 

It seems quite likely that the publication of this poem in the 
Philadelphia Post, in August 1838, had some connection with Poe’s 
removal to that cit}^, though the exact nature of this connection is 
con]ectuial Wilmer, who was apparently li\ing in Baltimore at 
the time/ may have written to him in Hew York advising him to go 
to Philadelphia (where Wilmer himself had formerly lived and 
where he went again later) ® Again, Poe may have gone to Balti- 
more from Hew York of his own accord, eailier in the summer, and 
talked the pioblem over personally with his friend On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that Wilmer played no part in the matter 
until he heard, directly or indirectly, that Poe had moved to Phila- 
delphia, then he took the first occasion — ^in an early issue of the 
Post — to welcome him with a poetic tribute and help him on the 
way to fame 

In the words tho’ fortune now Averts her face, . . ” the ode 

suggests that Poe was experiencing discouragement at the time 
Wilmer is authority for the assertion that Poe once studied litho- 
graphy under Mr Duval of Philadelphia, despairing of earning a 
living by his literary labors Perhaps it was during the period 
following Poe’s return to Philadelphia, when fortune frowned, that 
he tried to learn the new craft We know comparatively little of 
Poe’s activities during this period except that he must have been 
working on The Concholo gist's First Boole, published the following 
year, which was certainly hack work for the artist Poe 

® For example, see “ Ode XXV, — To Miss Molly B The Cashef, xm 

(August 1838), 358 

* Poe’s review of The Confessions of Emilia Harrington By Lambert A 
Wilmer Baltimore,” The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed James 
A Harrison, viii, 237 Dr Thomas Ollive Mabbott first kindly informed 
me of the identification of “ Horace In Philadelphia ” 

® A page of advertisements immediately preceding the inside back cover 
of Burton’s Centleman^s Magazine, m (December 1838), lists Lambert A 
Wilmer of Baltimore as a contributor 

® Merlin, Baltimore, 1827 Together with Recollections of Edgar A Poe 
By Lambert A Wilmer, edited with an introduction by Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott, Scholars’ Facsimiles & Eeprints (Hew York, 1941), p. x. See 
also Poe, op cit , vm, 237 
^ Pbid , p 33 
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Wilmer’s ode to Poe has some merit, too, as an early favoiable 
criticism of his friend It shows a genume recognition of Poe’s 
genius, a recognition which Wilmer nevei lost even though he and 
Poe quarieled latei Aftei foity-odd lines lamenting the fact that 
mediocie talents succeed while true genius is neglected, he takes 
comfoit from the hope that time will right this wrong 

So thou deal fnend, slialt haply ride 
Tiiumphant through the swelling tide 
With fame thy cynosure and guide 

So may it be — tho’ foitune now 

A\eits her face, and heedless crowds 
To blocks, like senseless Pagans, how, — 

Yet time shall dissipate the clouds, 

Dissohe the mist which merit shrouds, 

And fix the lauiel on thy blow 

And he concludes with a reference to Poe’s talents as a literary 
critic 

Thou once did ^\hlp some rascals from the fane 
0 let thy vengeful arm be felt again 


B'tyan, Texas 


Oaeroll D Laveety 


A PTJETHEE NOTE ON SWINBUENE AND WHITMAN 

There is nothing to be gained fiom reviving the Swinburne- Whit- 
man controversy until, so to speak, the complete returns are in, for 
several points of the issue are still unsettled But though many 
(including myself) have mentioned the affair in punt, no one ap- 
parently has noticed, or seen fit to call attention to, the various 
books by Whitman in the library of the damndest simulacrum,” 
some of which contain mteresting and illuminating inscriptions 
Because the information merits attention and because, so far as I 
know, this list has hitherto been printed only in an obscure and 
faiily inaccessible publication, I transcribe it here from the Cata- 
logue of the Library of Algernon Charles Swinburne^ Esq Deceased 
{Sold by Order of the Executors of the Late W T Watts-Dunton, 
Esq), Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, London, June 19-21, 1916, 
p. 75 
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847 Whitman (Walt) Drum Taps, First Edition, original cloth 

‘Keio Yorhi 1865 

848 Whitman (W ) Leaves of Glass, 1867, Drum Taps, 1865, m 1 vol 

half tound, m e presentation copy to Sninburne with autograph 
inscription ‘‘Algernon Charles Swinburne from Walt Whitman*’ 

l^eio Yorh, 1865 7 

849 Wliitman (W ) Poems, selected and edited by Wm Michael Rossetti, 

First Edition, portraitj original cloth 18CS 

850 Wliitman (W ) After All, not to cieate only, recited by Walt Whit- 

man on Imitation of Manageis American Institute on opening 
then 40th Annual Exhibition, New Yoik, noon, Septembei 7, 1871, 
presentation copy with autograph inscription on half title “To 
Alg Chs Swmbur'ne from the author” Boston, 1871 

851 Whitman (W ) Demociatic Vistas, First Edition, original wrap- 

pers, uncut, presentation copy with autograph inscription “ Alg 
Chs Swinburne, from Walt Whitman, Von 187 L’ 

Washington, D C 1871 

852 Whitman (W ) Leaves of Glass, portrait inserted, uncut, presenta- 

tion copy from the author, with autograph inscription “ To Alg 
Chs Swinburne fr orn Walt Whitman, Washington, U S 'Sovember, 

1871 ” ' lb 1871 

853 Whitman (W ) Leaves of Glass, presentation copy from the author 

with autograph inscription “Algernon Charles Stoinburne from 
the author with thanks and love,” and portrait and photograph of 
the author inserted, one with his autograph signature 

Boston, 1881 2 

854 Whitman (W ) As a Strong Biid on Pinions Fiee, and othei Poems, 

original cloth, with the advertisements Washington, 1872 

855 Whitman Gems fiom W'alt Wliitman, selected by Elizabeth Porter 

Gould, presentation copy with inscription “For Mr Algernon C 
Swinburne with the compliments of Elizabeth Porter Gould, Boston, 
Massachusetts, USA” oblong Philadelphia, 1889 

856 Whitman (W ) Gems from selected by Elizabeth Porter Gould, 

presentation copy to Swinburne, with autograph inscription of E 
P Could, and MS poem sent to the dinner given in honour of Walt 
Whitman’s seventieth birthday oblong Philadelphia, 1889 

Cecil Y Lang 

Harvard University 


A MISDATED SWINBUENE LETTEE 

The letter to John H Ingrain which is dated April 21st;, 1874 
m the Gosse-Wise edition of The Letters of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne (New York, John Lane, 1919) should, in all probability, be 
dated two years later At any rate, it cannot have been written so 


3 
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eaily as 1874, as the following check on three references in the 
letter will indicate 

1) Mallaime wrote me some time ago in acknowledgement 

of the reference to himself in my letter to Miss Eice Mal- 

larme^s letter is dated 27 3 anvier 1876 (See Oeuvres completes 
de Mallaime, edited by Henri Mondor and G Jean-Anbry, Pans, 
La Pleiade, 1945, page 1515 ) Swinburne^s letter to Miss Eice 
IS dated November 9th [1875] in the Gosse-Wise edition, page 
220 

2) ^ Have yon seen the admirable version of some of Poe’s 
Marginalia appearing in the Repullique des Lettres’^^^ This 
French review did not begin to publish until December 20, 1875 
The editorial footnote is also erroneous this version of the Maigi- 
nalia was not by Mallarme, but by Augusta Holmes 

3) The reference to the Byron monument committee clearly 
indicates that the letter was written in 1876, when that committee 
was named The editors might have recognized the fact by com- 
paring the text of this letter with that of the letter to Lord 
Houghton, which they printed on pages 250-252 

W T Bandy 

The University of Wisconsin 


AN" ARMENIAN PEKPOKMAlSrCE OF SHELLEY’S 
THE CENCI 

In Kenneth K Cameron and Horst Frenz’s account ot “ The 
Stage History of Shelley’s The Genci” ^ and in Arthur C Hicks’s 
introduction to his (and E Milton Clarke’s) stage veision of the 
play/ two American productions of the drama are mentioned the 
first by the Lennox Hill Players of New York City in June 1926, 
and the last by the Bellmgham (Washington) Theatre Guild in 
March 1940 

Between these two presentations was another and unique one 
The mmutes of the Armenian Cultural Society of Los Angeles, 

‘Kenneth K Cameron and Horst Frenz, “ The Stage History of Shelley’s 
The Cencii’ PMLA, LX (December 1945), 1080-1105 

® Arthur C Hicks and E Milton Clarke, A Stage Version of Shelley*s 
Oenci (Caldwell, Idaho The Caxton Printers, Ltd , 1946), pp 26-28* 
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California^ for Decembei 10, 1933, state Shelley’s ^ Cenci ’ was 
performed on Dec 10, 1933 at the El Serieno Pla}gioniid to an 
audience of members and friends in excess of 300 . . The Arme- 

nian tianslation of the play was furnished in toto by Mr Manuel 
Tolegian, Sr The actois and acti esses weie all drawn from 

the membership and were all amateurs who had a fine command of 
the Armenian language [and were] chosen especially by Mr 
Tolegian for then enunciation and dehveiy 

Mr Aram Tolegian, to whom I am indebted for p)ermission to 
quote from the Society’s minutes abo\e, says that he recalls re- 
marks that The Cenci seemed more in ehaiacter in Armenian than 
in English, because the deep note of sonibeiness thioughout the 
drama lends itself to easy emulation among a people so persecuted 
that the father of every Aimenian home has been an exarch of a 
kind, sometimes cruel and alwa 3 "s decisive in the face of ciisis 
This Armenian performance deserves at least a footnote m the 
history of The Cenci and is cited to bring the record up to date and 
to give fuither evidence that the diama has been a vehicle foi 
acting as well as for reading 

William White 

Wayne Unwersiiy 


A NOTE ON C0MU8 

When the wicked son of Bacchus and Circe tempts the Lady of 
the masque, one of the aiguments that Milton puts in Ins mouth 
IS the familiar Neo-Epicurean doctrine that if man did not use the 
supply of nature extiavagantiy, he would soon be overwdielmed 
with a surplusage of good — ^the earth would be cumbeied,’^ the an 
would be dark’t with plumes,^’ the herds would over-multitude 
their Lord,” and the sea would be o’erfraught ” Thus far the dis- 
cussion is quite intelligible to the modern reader, but it is followed 
by an illustration that does not seem to fit 

th’ unsought diamonds 
Would so emblaze the forliead of the Deep, 

And so bestudd vith Stars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light, and com at last 
To gaze upon the Sun with shameless brows (731-5) 

The answer to this difficulty is the theory abroad in Milton^s 
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age eonceinmg the growth and generation of diamonds Anselm 
Boetius, one of the best authorities, writes that small diamonds aie 
usually found in the head of the pits, hut after they have been all 
taken out and the pit closed for two years, other diamonds will be 
found to have grown in their place ^ This is, more oi less, the 
general scientific position of seventeenth century mineralogists But 
one also had to be careful about the diamonds in his casket, for 
Eranciscus Rueus tells of a Lusembuiger who had two family dia- 
monds, “which frequently, as if by a miracle of nature, produced 
others”^ Something of this soit clearly lies behind Comus’ 
statement 

Don Cameron Allen 


A NOTE ON WILLIAM LAW’S THE ABSOLUTE 
UNLAWFULNESS OF THE STAGE 
ENTERTAINMENT 

It has been generally assumed by writers on William Law, notably 
J H Overton in his William Law, Nonjuro) and Mystic, that his 
pamphlet on The Absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage w'as composed 
and published before his Christian Perfection, Chapter xi of which 
contains at least two-thirds of the identical mateiial to be found in 
the pamphlet There are same significant discrepancies, however, 
between these two versions of Law’s views on the stage entertain- 
ment which make their order of publication and composition im- 
portant For example, the chapter in the Christian Perfection 
states that attending masquerades and attending plays are equally 
evil for pious Christians The pamphlet on The Unlawfulness of 
the Stage, however, says that masquerade goers are less to be 
censured than playgoers, thus mdieating that Law’s horror of the 
stage has increased if the pamphlet may be assumed to have been 
published later than the Christian Perfection It is thus of interest 
to learn that Mist’s Journal for 11 December IT'SS advertizes the 
Christian Perfection, as “this day published,” m spite of the fact 
that all editions bear the date 11'26 The pamphlet on The Un- 
lawfulness of the Stage is first advertized in Mist’s Journal on 30 
April 1726 This dating is further confirmed by the fact that the 

^ Gemma'! um et laptdum hxstona (Lugduni, 1636), p 121 

®Z>e gemm%s aliquot (Tiguri, 1566), p 4 
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chaptei in the OlmsUan Peifectioii contains no leleience to a 
pantomime which Law denounces m the stiongest terms and at 
some length in the pamphlet on The Unlawfulness of the Stage 
The pantomime is identified in John Murray’s Gilhoa's Auto- 
biogi aplues (page 24) as Apollo and Daphne^ first performed in 
1726 at the Theatie Eoyal, Lincoln’s Inn Fields Law’s quotations 
and descriptions of this entertainment suggest that he either heard 
a detailed account of it from some member of the Gibbon house- 
hold where, at this time, he held the position of family chaplain 
and tutor to Edward Gibbon_, the father of the author of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, or it may be possible that 
he was himself present at the entertainment since the music for it 
was composed by Lewis Theobald and Law’s interest in music is 
well known 

Aethue WoEirHOunr 

'Rew Yo'ih, N Y 


LES LAMENTATIONS DE JfiEEMIE ET LA POfiSIE 
FRANQATSE DU XVD SIfiCLE 

Dans son interessante Antholoqie de la pome religieuse frangaise 
(Pans, 1943), pp 57-58, Dominique Aury a pubhe des ^Lamenta- 
tions de J^remie’ de Guillaume Gueroult La table de concordance 
renvoie le lecteur aux Lamentations, 1-12 0 vos omnes qm tian- 

S'htis Mais il est curieux de rapprocher, de ces textes, un rondeau 
qui a connu un succes marque au debut du XYI® si-ecle, k en ^uger 
par le nombre des mss qui le conservent Voici une strophe du 
poeme de Gueroult 

0 \ous qui par cy passez, 

Las pensez 

A mon tourment miserable 

Voyez s’ll y a douleur, 

Ou malheur, 

A ma tiistesse semblable 

La deuxieme stiophe du rondeau^ du Ms 402 de Lille 0 vos 
omnes qui la voye passez presente un texte assez voisin 

^Marcel Frangon, Poemes de transition { Cambridge-Paris, 1938), p 341 
Dans les Rondeaux en nombre troys cens cinquante Rouvellement 
Imprimess! d Pans ( f 44v ) , Vincipit du rondeau est 0 vous mot tele 
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Tons mes e'ipiitz et membies stont labscz 

D’y clieminer, \oyez doncqucs as^ez 

Sbl est douleiii plus giaiide qiie la mionne, 

0 VOS omnes 

Inutile de dire qu’il s’agit ici des touments infliges pai une 
' femme du monde ’ quo ceux qui I’aiment voudraient plus constante 
dans ses affections 

Marcel Francon 

Uatvmd University 


REVIEWS 


The Alphabet a Key to the Ilisloty of Mankind By David 
Diringeh New York Philosophical Libiary, 1948 607 

pages with 256 illustrations in the text $12 00 

This gieat work, appealing simultaneously m England and the 
United States, will certainly displace all othei hooks in its field 
for some time to come, at least tor librarians and general leaders 
It contains an extraordinary mass of mateiial in over 600 com- 
pactly printed pages, and the illustrations are mostly new and good 
The author’s bibliographical scent is raiely at fault and his icpio- 
duction of the essential facts concerning several hundred scripts 
from all over the world is m general accuiate A lew striking 
omissions will be listed at the end of this review 

Dr Dirmger is a Semitist by training (at Rome and Florence), 
but he has resisted the temptation to emphasize the Semitic sciipts 
at the expense of others Indeed he seems to be inclined, if anything, 
to overstress exotic and ephemeral systems of writing at the expense 
of better known scripts However, since he always includes elabo- 
rate bibliographies, this fault’’ will undoubtedly be considered a 
virtue by librarians 

The present book represents an expansion and a revision of the 
author’s earlier book, Ualfabeto nella stona della aviltd (Florence, 
1937 ) It is divided into two main parts I, Non-alphabetic systems 
of writing, II, Alphabetic scripts In successive chapters m the 
first part Dr Dirmger takes up successively such distinct ideo- 


Aubry a aussi cit4 (pp 159-160) un po4me de La Ceppede intitul4 Texilla 
Kegis e’est une allusion a PHymne de la Sainte-Croix de Venantius Fortu 
natus Une partie du texte latin de cet bymne a 4t4 mis en musique par 
Delarue (cf All}ums yoStiques de Margueinte d^Autriche [Cambridge—Paris, 
1934], pp 191 et 226) 
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graphic and syllabic systems as cuneiform, Egyptian bieroglyphic^ 
Cretan, Indus Valley writing, Hittite, Cliinese, Middle American, 
and the script of Easter Island In Chapters IX and X he deals 
with miscellaneous ideographic and syllabic scripts, arranged with 
little regard for their histoiical or geographical relationship 
Chapter XI is devoted to quasi-alphabetic scripts,^’ including Old 
Persian and Meroitic The second pait of the book is divided into 
ten chapters, which deal successively with the origin of the alphabet, 
South Semitic, Canaanite (Phoenician), Aramaic, non-Semitic 
offshoots of Aramaic, Indian, Further Indian (Indo-Chinese and 
Malayo-Indonesian), Greek and its offshoots, Italic (exclusive of 
Latin), Latin, runes and oghams, etc. 

The author has read very widely and intelligently in preparing 
for this work, and his information is generally complete up to the 
year 1946, by which time the manuscript appears to have gone to 
press There are a few striking oversights (few indeed when one 
considers the enoimous mass of material which had to be digested, 
neaily all of it outside of the author^s own specialties) For instance, 
ho has overlooked C. W Blegen^s discovery in 1939 of an archive 
of six hundred clay tablets m Minoan Linear B from the thirteenth 
century b c , cf p 76, where the ^Hhousands^^ of clay tablets in 
Linear B found at Cnossus (Knossos) in Crete should be reduced 
to about fourteen hundred Since Blegen^s discovery was made 
at the site ot Messenian Pylus, in the Peloponnesus, it is of the 
utmost potential significance for future interpretation of the Cretan 
and Mycenaean sciipt of the Late Bronze Age 
Dningei is light in reducing the age of the Harappa culture of 
the Indus Valley, together with the hundreds of inscriptions on 
seals which belong to it (p 83) There can no longer be any doubt 
that this culture was roughly contemporaneous with the Babylonian 
Dynasty of Accad (24th-22nd centuries b o ), so the date of the 
script must be brought down even later than supposed by Dirmger 
On the basis of comparative archaeology it seems probable that the 
script ceased to be employed after about the 22nd century b c , 
several centuries before the probable date of the Indo- Aryan invasion 
of India (when the Vedic age begins) 

The decipherment of hieroglyplne Hittite (pp 89-97), already 
well advanced by the labors of Sleriggi, Bossert, Gelb and Erozny, 
promises to be completed soon, thanks to the discovery in 1946-47 
of long bilinguals in Phoenician and Hittite Found by Bossert at 
Kara Tepe in Cilicia, these texts have m part been published, and 
their discoverer is now hard at work on the study of the Hittite 
inscriptions. It may be added, in partial correction of the author’s 
statements, that we now know of at least four related languages 
with Indo-European affinities which obviously separated from the 
ancestral stock much earlier than the previously known groups 
cuneiform Hittite, hieroglyphic Hittite, Luwian or Luyyan, Palaic 
Moreover, Lycian and Lydian (pp 462 ff ) are no longer to be 
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regarded as non-Indo-Enropean, but as youngei cognates oC this 
same ''Asianic'' lamily, to ^hich Aimenian piobabh belongs 
(though the relationship is obscured by a heary deposit of later 
Iranian elements) 

The treatment of the origin of our own alphabet (pp 195 ff) 
IS ludicrous, though the reviewer would dissent from soiue of the 
au thorns opinions Now that it has become possible to date the 
Proto-Smaitic inscriptions lather confidently in the fifteenth cen- 
tury B G , they fit neatly into the general picture of the evolution 
of the Northwest Semitic alphabet Moieorer, the renew er^s de- 
cipherment (published m the April [1948] number of the Bulletin 
of the Amencan Schools of Oriental Research) yields results which 
fully agree with our present knowdedge of the phonology, mor- 
phology and vocabulary of the Northw^est Semitic language then 
spoken in Palestine, Phoenicia and Lower Egypt It follows that 
Gardiner’s theory of the aciophonic origin of the alphabet is right, 
against Dirmgei 

For some reason the author has omitted any reference to the 
debate between Beithold Ullman and Rhys Carpenter about the 
date of the borrowing of the Canaanite (Phoenician) alphabet by 
the Greeks (cf his discussion and bibliography on pp 451 ff, 
461 f ) The former maintains a date not later than cir 1100 b c , 
the latter insists on a date not far from 700 b c , and not earlier 
than the middle of the eighth century In the reviewer’s opinion 
Ullman is unquestionably wrong, and Carpenter is a little too low 
in his chronology, though correct in principle Ullman compares 
individual characters in the two systems of writing, while Car- 
penter insists rightly that only actually employed alphabets con- 
sisting of letters used together in inscriptions can be compaied 
Following Carpenter’s principle and availing ourselves of the great 
advances in this field during the past decade, we come by comparison 
of the oldest Greek inscriptions with successive stages of the 
Canaanite alphabet to a date between err 825 and 725 b c — ^proba- 
bly during the first half of the eighth century The form of such 
key letters as Icappa and mu points to this period, and the exag- 
gerated shaft characteristic of several of the earliest Greek letters 
points to the period of exaggerated shafts in the contemporaiy 
Canaanite alphabet. 

It is a pleasure to congratulate Dr Diringer on a splendid 
accomplishment, which will long remain the most complete and 
the best informed handbook on the scripts of mankind. 


The Johns JSophvns JJnw&ts%ty 


W F Albkighx 
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Heiniich Julius Dulce of BiunswicTc By A H J Kn^ight 
(M odem Language Studies III) Oxfoid Basil Blacla^ell, 
1948 PpMi + 14r 12/6 

Since the title of Mr Knight’s monogiapli does not specify the 
liteiaiy woik of the Duke as the aim of its study, its occasional ex- 
cuisions into the held of histoiy pioper aie not wholly beside the 
point but aie of doubtful validity when H J is repiesented as the 
scape-goat of that unfoitunate age in which all the demociatic cui- 
rents of Geiman historical development weie thwaited and in which 
an urban cultuie gave vay to the autocratic regimes of numerous 
petty rulers, a phenomenon to be legietted but not much elucidated 
as to its causes in Mi Knight’s piesentation A certain weakness of 
Mr Knight’s literary study, on the other hand, results from the 
absence of a clear and consistent application of a standard of valua- 
tions in this field We are, after all, not interested in the Luke as 
a lulei and as an exponent of German mentality but m H J as a 
playwright And as a playwright again he can hardly be praised for 
having produced in Vmcenhus Ladislaus ^‘^one of the best of all 
Goiman comedies of any age” (p 83) which might stand favor- 
able comparison with Minna von Bamhelm , Dei zerhioclune Krug, 
and the plays ol Molieie (For that, it is too much of a hodge- 
podge of anecdotes ) He interests us clearly as an author of the 
tiansition from sixteenth to seventeenth century drama Hence, an 
absolute esthetic valuation seems futile, his works not attaining 
peinrancnt rank, valuation can here be only relative and historical 
and wo must ask what were his intentions and how far was he able 
to put them into practice 

The Hoiatian pi ode^^e and delcctare are, no doubt, the two main- 
springs of his production and the figure of the Fool is the out- 
standing exponent of these intentions Jan Bouset delights his 
audience with a good deal of horseplay (lor which Mr Knight ap- 
parently has no great liking except for the device of mishearing) 
and he is the mouthpiece for the Luke’s preaching, either negatively 
as m Jan’s adherence to Catholicism (in the longer Susanna) oi 
positively as a foil of sound common sense for the sins and extrava- 
gances of other characters Much of the conservative rationality of 
the Kethersaxon Duke, the Biaunschweiger of the basin between the 
Elbe and Weser north of the Harz mountains, is reflected in this 
Pool, a fact which Mr Knight might better substitute for his 

German national Mind”, and there is another and more esthetic 
factor which has escaped his attention, namely H J ’s keen, proba- 
bly humanistic enpyment in using language as a plaything on the 
one hand and as an instrument for achieving his non-esthetic effects 
on the other Hence his pleasure m employing dialects, not only his 
native Saxon tongue (not mixed with Frankonian as so often as- 
sumed ^) which he probably spoke to his servants and to some of his 
subjects every day, but other dialects as well, hence his Latin puns 
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and Ins diamatic diction in which he achieves genuine comic and 
tragic effects, a fact which Mr Knight concedes If H J did not 
aim at individualizing his chaiacters by means of language, that is, 
of course, a deficiency But his intention of driving home his 
morals was his foiemost purpose and to that end he played on the 
receptiveness of his audience, speaking thiough his characters 
directly, using them as mouthpieces for his teachings Mr Knight^s 
conjecture that the Duke must have had a certain model for his 
Vincentius because he himself, a good latmist, could not have in- 
vented the latter’s fautly Latin is invalidated by Jan Giant’s 
comical distich ^^Armer Mannus ego per corbam vallere cogor / 
Cor mochte in dausent springere frusta meum ” 

It IS, moreover, entirely beside the point to argue that Der Fleiscli- 
liauer may be a poor play esthetically, but that it contains much 
that IS interesting and instructive, and a good deal that seems to 
me of considerable simificanee in the history of culture ” This is 
the point of view of the historian but not of the historian of 
literature 

Eiiitheimore, it impresses one as a piece of war psychology when 
Mr Knight insists upon seeing in H J. an exponent of German 
sadism and cruelty although he has exonerated his hero on page 37 
with these words ^^Even in Der Fleischlmuer there aie no in- 
human monsters nor is theie any of that sadistic and blood- 
thirsty weltering which, as we have seen, has sometimes erroneously 
been taken as the essential component of Heinrich Julius’ trage- 
dies ” (p 37) In fact, Mr Knight sees m this a peculiarity of the 
English comedians (p 33) and "of the manner of Seneca and 
Kvd” (p 52) All the moie surprising now to find his harking 
back with assent to that accusation in the later parts of his book, 
especially when reference is made to Famt, Kleist, Tieck, Arnim, 
Hoffmann, Buchner, Hebbel, and Hauptmann {Hmnele 0 

It belongs to the same line of thinking when the argument is 
preferred that Yincentius is a victim of a mentality which would 
mistreat the individual " as a discarded social type, the representa- 
tive of talents and ideals which the State no longer recognizes or 
needs” (p 88) Vincentius, for that matter, cannot possibly be 
regarded as a "discarded type” according to Mr Knight’s own 
description since he is the first of the bombastic Baroque characters 
It must, therefore, be Duke Silvester who is behind his time, 
especially as members of the court in their common sense speech 
and behavior show none of the " exuberant tendency to Baroque 
ornamentation of language ” with which this Paduan Vincentius is 
afflicted, probably on account of his Italian provenience 

In Vincentius Mr Knight sees the Duke’s best achievement while 
his attempt to create a Baroque tragedy m Der unqeratene Sohn 
miscarried since " here the offences go against the world order ” and 
hence " involves a tragic view of life ” not in harmony with the 
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Duke^s geneial attitude However, since the villain is punished 
]ust as in all the other plays, the world order is in no way distuibed 
and, therefoie, Mi Knight’s argument seems haidly lustified The 
long as well as the shoit Susanna both belong rather more to the 
preceding century and are in spite of certain merits summarily 
dismissed with an unwarranted accusation that their admirers, Holl 
and Giimm, have never lead the play Holl, by the way, un- 
mistakably characterizes Yvnceivtius as the Duke’s most interesting 
production while praising in Susanna (as his Hauptdrama,”i:which 
does not necessarily mean his ^^best play”) the polymythian struc- 
tuie and other attempts at a new technique 

It IS a questionable hypothesis to assume that H J was detached 
and conscious enough of his own limitations so that he may have 
been content to stop at the height of his success and reputation 
rather than risk an almost certain decline of both,” questionable 
especially m the light of the naivete repeatedly attributed to him 
In spite of this lengthy list of strictures and disagreements with 
the author, however, the reviewer does not wish to suggest that 
Mr Knight’s investigation is without merit Granted a critical 
reader, it should prove to be a useful and exhaustive study of the 
subject, to which little could be added ’• 

Ernst Peise 


Essays um Goethe Zweitei Band Von Ernst Beutler Mit 17 
Abbildungen Wiesbaden Dieterich’sche Yerlagsbuchhandlung 
[1947] Pp XIX +■ 373 

Erschuttert und mit Grauen liest man den Vorbeiicht dieses 
Buches, der von dem stufenweisen Ilntergang des alten Goethe- 
geburtshauses im Grohen Hirschgraben durch Brand und Bomben 
erzahlt, und flndet sich am Schlusse wieder aufgerichtet durch den 
Mut und die Zuversicht Ernst Beutlers, seines Direktors, aus dessen 
Worten der Lebensmut des Dichters spiicht, der ihn mit seinem 
Geiste erfullt hat wie der Gott des Altertums semen Priestex und 
Seher Kur so verstehen wir eigentlich, wie es dem Groetheforseher 
Beutler moglich war, ein soldi im Grunde heiteres Buch uber die 
Goethezeit zu schreiben, in welchem wir die Lili und die Corona, 
den Maler Kraus und den Baumeister Coudray, den Schweizer 
Knaben Peter im Baumgarten und den Heidjer Eckermann um 
und mit Goethe leben und wirken sehen 

Em reizendes Buchlein fur einen Damentisch mit semen anmu- 
tigen Bildern, mochte man es nennen, wenn es nicht zugleich ein 
gewichtiges Buch fur den Porschei ware Aus uberragender Sach- 

^ Probably owing to the present disorganization of bibliographical in- 
stinments the valuable dissertation of Pfutzenreuter (Munster 1936) has 
escaped the author^s attention 
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kenntnis, Leben m den Peisonen, den Oitcn, der Gesellschaft der 
Goethezeit, Meistcr dos Woites nnd dei Stimmun^ kann Rentier 
init den Dm^en spielen ohne je die tiefe nnd crnste Bedentnn^ der 
Yoi 2 :an^e ans den Anoen zn \eilieien, nicht nni ini lene sondein 
anch ini nnseie Ta^e Ob er in bciLuifio ein£>cln!:>ten Relatnsatzen 
lur den Unem^:fe wei Men ein Lobensbild rnndet, ob er anf Giund 
nener Fnnde nacli i^inndlicher Pmfnn^ eine landlanfi^e Tradition 
£btut, immei schopft ei ans dem Ganzen nnd ^^eht ani das Ganze 
Am sclionsten ist von den seclis Lebensbildein vielleiclit das erste 
nnd das letzte Im eisten hat Bentlei die goldne xUmospliare der 
Lilizeit eingefangen, aber zugleich anch den Unteiginnd ernes 
tragischen Losreihens Goethes von -jenem Wesen, das wie keine 
andeie vielleicht dem Dichter hatte ebenbnrtige Gattin werden 
konnen, im letzten eirichtet er dem trenen Heltei nnd beinfenen 
Portratisten des alien Goethe, Johann Petei Eckeimann, dessen 
kunstleiisches Daistellen so oft nnterschatzt voiden ist, ein 'wnr- 
diges Denkmal Der Band schlieEt init einer ieininhligen Geschiehte 
der Motivwandlnng einei Ballade, vom Geistesgrnfi nbei den 
Konig von Thnle bis zui Loielei,” einer Wandlnng, die zngleich 
dnieh em Beispiel diei geistes- nnd foimgeschichtlich auiemandei- 
folgende Generationen dei Romantik im weiteren Sinne dcs Wortes 
kontiastieit Hiei allein kann ich einen Zwoifel nicht nnterdrncken, 
den ich von le der Weitnng des ^‘Konigs von Thnle gegennbei 
gefnhlt habe ist diese Dichtiing nicht sehr zeitbedingt^ Ist sie 
nicht naeh dem Weithei mit dem Egmont sogai schon fui 
Goethe nbeilebt^ Em wenig Ritteitheatralik, nicht echt volks- 
liedhaft wie das Ileidenroslein ” sondern vom Ossian her senti- 
mentalisiert, wie dieser alte Herr noch im Steiben Staatsgesehaite 
nnd Liebestiene voi semen Rittern abhandelt Die Woite Zelteis 
uber den Vortrag des Gedichtes an eine ^nnge Sanger in, Bitte — 
sanft nnd frei, — als safien Sie am Ufer des Meeres, ganz in Ge- 
danken versnnken,^^ geben fast der Erklarnng Berlioz^ recht, wenn 
er sagt ^^11 est Evident qne nen an monde Moccnpe moms Mar- 
guerite dans ce moment qne les malhenis dn roi der Thnle, c^est 
nne visible histoire qMelle a apprise dans son enfance et qMelle 
iiedonne avec distraction Wie sollte Gretchen, die ganz Unthea- 
tralische, es anch sonst smgen, so dah es der Znschaner versteht, 
ohne theatralisch zn werden ^ 

Aber das ist ein Einwand, mit dem diese Anzeige ernes Buches 
eigentlich nicht belastet werden sollte, das gleicherweise fnr den 
Goethekenner wie den Goethefrennd eine goldene Gabe ist 


Eenst Pbise 
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Ohauce}'s Vi odd Compiled by Edith Eiciceet, edited by Claik 
C Olson and Maetin M Ceow, illustiations selected by 
Maeg^miet Eickeet New Yoik Columbia Univ Press, 
1948 Pp sxii + 456 $6 75 

This book, oii^inally desi^^ned as a memorial to Edith Eickert, 
may be desciibed as an anthology made up of excerpts chiefly 
documental y rathei than liteiary in character, and given unity by 
being grouped about the life of a typical fourteenth-centuiy 
person (p xi) Though Chaucei, the neisoii in question, was a 
man of genius and theietoie anything but typical ot his time, his 
life of course had many aspects typical enough, and it is upon these 
aspects that the book thiows light, as a rule Not always, it is 
true Sometimes the selections were chosen for othei reasons, 
though e\en so they also serve to illustrate ChaucePs woild Foi 
instance, we read, “ Believing, as some of us now do, that Chaucer 
had the habit of drawing his figures from the life, we aie faced with 
the question whether Gilbert Maghfeld was the original of the 
Meichant^^ (p 192) Miss EickerPs interest in this question had 
much to do wnth her decision to include m her book a long series of 
excerpts fiom MaghfokEs account book (pp 185-193) , the paiticu- 
lai excel pts chosen m many cases have Chaucei lan associations of 
one kind oi anothei, and one of them is about Chaucer himself, oi 
so it would seem The introduction of such matter is of course not 
meiely piopei but happy Miss Eickeit and her associates in the 
woik have made the documental y mateiial far more interesting to 
us by me hiding many selections which deal with people, places, oi 
events that Chaucei himself knew oi knew of’’ (p xi) 

The anthology falls into ten paits, illustiative of as many aspects 
of fouiteenth-ccntuiy ways (1) London Life, (2) the home, (3) 
training and education, (4) careers, (5) entertainment, (6) travel, 
(7) war, (8) the rich and the poor, (9) religion, and (10) death 
and burial Many of the exceipts come fioin familiai and readily 
accessible souices, as The Babees Booh and the Boole of the Kniqlit 
of La Tom -Landry But much of the material used has never be- 
fore been published The exceipts taken from Latin or French 
documents are given in translation, those taken from writings in 
Middle English are given in a more or less modernized form The 
source of the excerpt is regular ly stated, and there is a considei able 
amount of annotation and other commentary where such seems 
needful or for othei reasons desirable Each item is given a descrip- 
tive title, supplied by the compiler or one of the editors In 
addition, the items aie grouped under headings thus, the fiirst 
group of items m Chaptei 2 (the home) is headed marriage” It 
will be seen that the book is carefully organized, and, though de- 
signed pi 3 manly foi leaders mnocent of foreign languages and even 
of Middle English, it is provided with the usual scholarly apparatus 
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The illustrations are many, well chosen, and nearly always well 
reproduced The picture of Miss Rickeit herself is particularly 
good 

One weakness of books of this kind needs to be mentioned, al- 
though the le^iewei has no cuie to suggest Official lecoids and 
literary recoids alike tend to exaggerate the evils of the times , a 
blameless life more often than not is passed o^ er in silence This 
IS particularly true of legal records, of couise, records made up 
chiefly of cases involving law-bieakeis Miss Rickert was obviously 
alive to this difficulty, she has found a surpiising number of docu- 
ments descriptive of eveiyday life But the unreflecting leadei may 
nevertheless conclude that life in the fourteenth century was lived 
more dangerously and more wickedly than it leally was Let me 
end on this note of warning 

Kemp Malone 


The Oxford History of English Lilemtuie^ edited by F P Wilson 
and Bon AMY Bobree Oxford At the Claiendon Press Vol. 
n, Part 1, Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century^ by H S Ben- 
nett (1947, pp viii + 326) , Part 2, The Close of the Middle 
Ages, by E E Chambers (1945, pp vi + 

Of the twelve volumes which are to make up this history, two have 
now come out, the fifth and the second The volume heie undei 
review is oddly planned One would have expected Pait 1 to deal 
with the fourteenth, Pait 2 with the fifteenth century Instead, 
four essays by E K Chambers, devoted respectively to medieval 
drama,^^ ^^the caiol and fifteenth-centuiy lyric,” ^‘popular nar- 
rative poetry and the ballad,” and Malory,” have been put together 
in a book (Part 2) and what was left of fifteenth-century liteiature 
has been combined with Chaucer to make another book (Part 1) 
The fourteenth-century literary monuments not by Chaucer will 
presumably be treated in the first volume of the history This 
separation of Chaucer from his age can hardly be .lustified, though 
Mr Bennett has tried to make up for it by laying special stress on 
Chaucer's backgiound and the events which shaped his career ” 
(p v). Equally obiectionable is the division of the fifteenth-centuiy 
writings, which ought to have been taken up together, if only to 
bring out their interrelations 

Part 1 IS almost evenly divided between Chaucer and the fifteenth 
century The author writes pleasantly, and he has obviously home 
in mind not only the scholar but also the general reader ' who has 
no special knowledge of English literature but is interested in it 
for its own sake or as a part of the history of the English people ” 
(back cover) If his discussion seems a bit thin, one must remember 
that he had a great deal to cover and little space to cover it in the 
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text pioper is confined to 217 pages, over lOO pages being reserved 
for chronological tables, bibliography, and index The author knows 
his way about, and gives us a useful book Now and then old mis- 
conceptions reveal themselves, as when he quotes the parson^s rum, 
ram, luff by leihe (p 10) hut ignores (like everybody else) the 
next line 

Ne, god wot, lym holde I but litel bettre 

He also quotes with approval an estimate of Chaucer as an artist 
in a sense in which the word can be used of no other English poet 
before him ” (p 43), forgetting the Beowulf poet, who was suiely 
as great an aitist, in every sense, as Chaucer The treatment of 
Chaucei^s diction (pp 82ff ) is marred by the dictum Chaueei 
wrote in an age when words were still limited in their associations 
Actually, of course, words differed then, as they do now, in this 
matter The authoi’s illustration, alone, is an unhappy one, this 
word was felt more vividly then than now, and needed no rein- 
forcement by all as it needs today In OE the an by itself meant 
^ alone,’ and the prefixed al ^all’ served to intensify the meaning, 
3 ust as all now does in all alone It remains true, however, that 
Chaucer, not unlike oui poets of today, deliberately avoided the 
poetic diction which had come down from OE times and was still in 
use in the fouiteonth centuiy Unluckily Mr Bennett’s dictum is 
not so phiased as to bring out this important point, and he says 
nothing about it in his discussion either Finally, I note an odd 
statement in the valuable chapter on the author and his public 
changing conditions m Chaucer’s time and after, howevei, made 
it incieasmgly difficult for men to find it worth while to devote their 
whole time to writing” (p 109) But were the conditions any 
more favorable for full-time writing before Chaucer’s day^ 

Part 2 differs markedly from Part 1 It is well written, but 
makes no concessions to the general leader, who will find its erudite, 
closely packed pages heavy going The author gives us an authori- 
tative treatment of the particular matters with which he deals, but 
his narrative dues up one’s mouth It would hardly do to say 
that Chambers misses the literary quality of the texts about which 
he IS writing, but he certainly does not dwell upon the aitistic side 
of things Moreover, the four essays stand each for itself, with 
little attempt at integration with each other or with the fifteenth 
centuiy as a whole In this respect Part 1 is decidedly superior to 
Part 2, although less authoritative than the work of the old master 
It needs to be added that Chambers sometimes shows signs of not 
being altogethei up to date I note in particular that he still marks 
long the second (instead of the first) element of OE diphthongs, in 
accordance with the usage customary in Bosworth’s day but long 
since abandoned (see p 122) 


Kemp Maloxe 
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Saints' Lives and Choiiicles in Eaily England By Chaeles W 
Jones Ithaca Coiucll Umv Piess, 1917 Pp syi + 232 


This fine book falls into two paits (1) five chapters on hagi- 
ogiaphy and annalistic wilting, chapteis which lange widely hut 
centei about Bede, and (2) two tianslations, one oi the anonymous 
monk of Whitby^a life of Gregoiy the Gieat, and one of Feli\’s 
life of Cuthbeit Alter the tianslations comes a 39-page appendix 
to chaptei 3, followed by 21 pages of notes and a 12-page index 
The book has two illiistiations, the labels of which have been ex- 
changed The author wiites in a lively and leadable style, though 
Ins translations do not lead so well, since he tiies to repioduce (so 
far as one can in English) the infelicities of the Latin oiiginals 
In the followung I will limit m 3 self to the hist part of the book 
The first chaptei, called The Setting, is the best brief presenta- 
tion knowm to me of the conditions which led to the wilting of 
saints^ lives and cliioiiicles in the eaily Middle liges Besides, tins 
chaptei collects eailiei views in vaiious lespects and thiows light 
on e'vei^thmg it touches The second chapte], Clnonicles,’’ takes 
up the annalistic mattei m ceitam woiks of Bede, and plausibly 
explains how this mateiial came to be wuitten and how it fits into 
the bod^ of the woik of whicli it makes pait The thud chapter 
has foi title Time Eefeiences m the Ecclesiastical History The 
author lieie wiestles with a pioblem recently discussed by W 
Levison 111 Appendix VI of his England and the Continent m the 
Eighth Oentwry Levison^s solution is attractively simple, but 
Jones probably comes nearer the truth with Ins nioie complicated 
account of things This chaptei, togethei with its appendix (see 
above), also serves as a study of Bede’s souices, as such, it wall be 
the part of the book of greatest inteiest and value to historians 
Men of letters, however, will find Jones’s fouith and fifth chapters 
more important In the fourth chapter, called Hagiography,” 
the author characterizes and analyses the saint’s life as a literary 
form, using for illustration several lives of the period , in particular, 
he contrasts Bede’s Historia Ahhatum, a truly historical vrork, with 
his life of Cuthbert, a truly hagiogiaphical composition Jones 
believes, no doubt lightly, that the great differences between these 
two pieces of writing reflect differences of genre, hagiography is 
not history, if one looks at the matter from a literary point of 
view, but something fundamentally different In chapter five, de- 
voted chiefly to Bede’s Ecclesiastical Histoiy^ the author is con- 
fronted with a work which combines hagiography and history He 
solves the literary problem by calling it a mixture of genres^ as he 
puts it, Bede sought ^^to combine these incongruous [literary] 
conventions in a single work ” (p 92). But he hastens to add that 
the fusion was incomplete ” It would be better, I think, to say that 
there was no fusion, that Bede simply shifted from one genre to the 
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otlier^ time after time^ in the couise of composition One may com- 
pare the mixtiiie of piose and verse in Icelandic and Irish sagas 

Kemp Malone 


Esqmsse d\me liistoiie de la langue anglaise By Peenand 
Mosse I AC, Eue Victor-Lagiange, Lyon, 1947 Pp [xii], 
269 = Collection “ Les Langues du Monde ” piibliee par 
Henri liierche Sene giammaire, philologie, litteratnre. 
Volume II 

This sketch of the history of the English language, though short, 
IS both eminently readable and, as it seems, quite trustw’orthy, and 
one would not expect anything else fiom a scholar of Mosse^s 
standing 

He divides his mateiial into an mtioduction, dealing with the 
prehistory of English, and six chapters coveiing the rest The first 
chapter deals with Old English, the second with Middle English, 
the third with the Eenaissance (15004660), the fourth with the 
Eestoration and the pre-Romantic movement (1660479S), the fifth 
with the nineteenth ceiituiy and after, and the sixth with English 
as a World language Eveiy chapter is followed by a selective 
bibliography, and the book itself is brought to a close with a general 
bibliography These bibliographies testify to the alertness and the 
discernment of the author nothing of value seems to have escaped 
him 

As Mosse remarks in the preface, this is a sketch of the external 
history of the English language — written from very much the same 
point of view as Baugh’s well known woik An attempt is made to 
relate the histoiy of the language to political and cultural move- 
ments Hence the attitudes of the speakers and writers to then 
language are carefully listed when known, the vocabulary and even 
the style of verse and prose receive as much attention as the syntax 
and the phonology, which m earlier works received by far the most 
attention Bnt comparison with Baugh’s work should not lead to 
the assumption that Mosse has made an extract so to speak from 
Baugh on the contrary Mosse obviously draws upon his own col- 
lections, for in spite of his conciseness he manages to quote verbatim 
a good number of passages from English authors illustrating the 
trend of their opinions and their ways of handling the language 
One can guess where these quotations come from when one reads 
that Mosse has under preparation a Grammaire histonque de la 
langue anglaise May it soon be published ’ 

One moie commendable feature of the book might be mentioned 
the dialect maps and the graphs showing the influx of Erench loan- 
words in English and the frequency of the will /shall constructions. 


4 
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It seems to me that this book might well be translated to take 
its place with Jespeisen’s Giowth and SUuctwe and other foreign 
works on English 

Stefan Einaesson 

The Johns Uophins Univefsity 


Feindo Mendes Pinio Un eciu seur de VeioUsme au XVP siecle 

Pai G Le Gentil Pans Ileimann & fiditems^ 1947 
Pp 344 

Pernao Mendes Pinto, diplomat, pirate, meicliant, liar, travelei, 
novelist, wonld-be Jesuit companion ol St Fiancis Xavier, was 
boin in Portugal about 1510 The 3 ^ears 1537 to 1558 he spent in 
the East, fiom Ab 3 ^ssinia to Japan, but mainly in the coastal 
regions and on the adjoining seas of southeast Asia and neaiby 
islands, Burma, Malaga, Sumatra, Java, Siam, southern China, 
and Kyushu After his letuin to Portugal he wrote a book He 
died in 1583, leaving behind his manusciipt, which was printed 
in 1614 in Lisbon by Pedio Crasbeeck ^ 

The book, winch puipoits to be an account of his adventures, his 
^^peregimation,” and of what he saw and heard in the East, has 
been the subiect of much debate The gencial tenoi oi this debate 
IS perhaps best indicated by a pun with which the Portuguese are 
still fond of plying foieigneis ^^Feinao, mentes^ Minto^' His- 
torians of the Society ol Jesus, and in paitjcular biographers of 
St Francis Xavier, have long been interested in the Pei egnnaQdo 
because it is a souice foi pait of the life of the Apostle of the Indies 
Professor Le Gentil has studied the Perequnaqdo closely and 
carefully and has given us an obiective statement of what the book 
is, of what manner of man its author was His study is divided 
into three mam sections I, Biographic, in which he tries to 
disentangle the facts of Mendes Pinto^s life, II, ^^Valeur docu- 
mentaire,” in which he attempts to distinguish the true from the 
false in the account of the places and institutions, paiticularly the 
religions, which Mendes Pinto has wiitten, and III, Valeur litte- 
raire (La mise en oeuvre in which he endeavors to evaluate the 

^ The title as it appears in the first edition gives an excellent idea of the 
contents PeTeg'nndgom de Perncim Mendez Pinto Pm gve dd conta de 
mvytas e mvyto estranhas cousas que vio ouuio no reyno da China , no da 
TartaTidf no do Botnau, que vulgarmente se chatna BidOf no do Calaminhanj 
no de Pegu, no de Martaudo, d em outros muytos reyyios d senhortos das 
partes Orientals^ de que nestas nossas do Occidente ha muyto pouca ou 
nenhua noticia E tambem da conta de mvytos casos particulares que acontc' 
cerdo asst a elle como a outras muytas pessoas B no fim della tt ata hreue 
mente de alguas cousas, d da moite do santo Padre mestre Francisco Xauier, 
vmca luz d resplandor daquellas partes do Orient e^ d Reytor nellas uniuersal 
da Companhia de lesus (Copy in Harvard College Libraiy ) 
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p;ood Pernao as a wiiter, psychologist, moiahste, and precursor 
The dominant conclusion is that the Peiegmagdo is not an anto- 
Diography but a novel, ^^un loman documente et docmnentaire 
(p 237) It IS a mixture of the true and the false, of observations 
and heaisay, of the unconsciously twisted and the purposely dis- 
toited, with a stiong artistic cunent throughout ^^Donc il ne 
composer a ni une histone, ni un routier, ni une cosmograpliie 
Quand on cherche a definir la solution inedite^ mars hybride quhl 
a trouvee, on penche tantot vers le roman, tantot veis le lecit 
documentaire du type de VHisto^ie Uagico-manhme^’ (p 260). 

The authoi skillfully places the Peregiinagdo in its proper setting 
in the development of exoticism in western European literature, 
of travel literature, of that literature which opened Europe^s eyes 
to new horizons, with extraordinary and well-known results in 
eighteenth-centurv Prance ^ 

A propos of Pernao Mendes Pinto^s fate in France in the seven- 
teenth century (p 304), the ballet Uoiacle de la Syhile de Pan- 
soust, of 1645, IS of interest, for entiee XIII presents Fernand 
Mendez Pinto, avec deux matelots, consultant Poracle sur la 
decouveite de Pisle de Calampluy ^ 

In an appendix to his study. Professor Le Gentil discusses the 
exotic vocabulary of Mendes Pinto He does not, however, draw 
on the two short articles which Dr A E Xykl has published in 
Petrus Nonius^ 

Both Professor Le Gentil and Dr PTykl call attention to the need 
for a critical edition of the Peregnnacdo^ with full commentary 
and, I would add, adequate maps, an edition not unlike the Yule 
Marco Polo There is also need of a popular edition of the text in 
English The 1891 reprint® of Henry Cogan^s translation is not 
available on the market and the recent Portuguese Toyages in the 
Everyman^s Library gives only one rather long extract ® 

Pran-cis Millet Eogers 

Harvard Umve'tsity 


® Two other recently published books on this subject are most valuable 
Claience Dana Rouillaid, The Tmh in French History, Thought and Litem- 
ture {1520 1660), Pans, 1940, and Mane Louise Dufrenoy, UOiient Roma- 
nesque en France llOJ^-1189, Monti eal, 1946, with a second volume, Bihlio- 
graphic Geneiale, Montreal, 1947 

® Of Victor Fournel, Les contemporams de Mohhre, Tome deuxifeme. Pans, 

1866, p 272 

R Nykl “Algumas observagoes sdbre as linguas citadas na ‘Peie- 
grmagam^ de Peinao Mendes Pinto,” Petrus Nonius, III (1941 ), 180-185, 
“Mais obseivagoes sdbre as linguas citadas na ‘ Pei egrmagam ' de Feinao 
Mendes Pinto,” Petrus Nonius, IV (1942), 57-58 

® The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the Pot tuguese 
An abridged and illustrated edition, London T Fisher Unwm, 1891, xxxii 
and 464 pp 

^Portuguese Voyages 1498-166S Edited hy Chailes David Ley, London 
and Xew York, 1947 (Everyman’s Library 986) 
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The New Sci&nce of Gmmlattista Vico Translated from the third 
edition (1744) by Thomas Goddard Berg in and Max Harold 
Fisch Ithaca, New Yoik Coinell University Press, 1948 
Pp XV 4- 

The first German and French translations of the Scienza Nuoia 
go back to the eighteen-twenties, the first English tianslation has 
1 ast been published As it is the latest, it is also the most complete 
and accurate which has come to my knowledge, and it is moie 
adequate to the genius of the authoi than most of the eailier ones 

It is both passionately exciting and exceedingly difficult to trans- 
late Vico Duiing the fiist decades of the eighteenth centuiy, long 
before the dawn of Romanticism, in a Cartesian atmosphere of 
scientific thought, an atmosphere alien to any philosophy based on 
the study of human history, Vico created a conception of historical 
evolution founded on his discoveiy of the magic and animistic 
character of primitive society He anticipated almost all the basic 
principles of modern ethnologv, and his woik contains the germs 
of almost all modern ideas about the origin and early development 
of religion, language, poetry, law and society It is highly specu- 
lative and full of errors in detail, but it is superior to modern 
scientific woiks of a similar kind by its magnificent unity of inspira- 
tion Vico’s ideas are the result of an interpretation of classical 
myth and poetry and of Roman law , they are the achievements of 
an old professor of Latin rhetoric, they are presented in a style 
which is a unique combination of an immense, but somewhat con- 
fused erudition, and of an almost mystic intuition Once his Italian 
style has been mastered, it reveals its suggestive power and its 
moving beauty to imitate it in another language and in another 
era is a tremendous task Vico writes long, involved sentences, 
linked together by a continuous flowing movement, a motus ammi 
contiwuiiSy there is, in the rhythm of his sentences, a particular 
kind of stressing, in his self -created terminology he uses certain 
words in different meanings^ to be understood only in the context 
A translator is in constant danger either of becoming obscure by 
following Vico too closelv or of ruining his style, which is essential 
lor the substance of his ideas 

Each sentence and each word of this translation reveals the con- 
tinuous endeavour to understand and the patient love which Pro- 
fessor Bergin and Professor Fisch have devoted to the exact ren- 
dering of the movement of idea and rhythm On the whole, they 
have been very conservative, especially with regard to the termi- 
nology, where they have followed Vigors expressions as closely as 
possiWe , they explain their procedure in the short preface, and it is, 
indeed, the safest way all paraphrasing involves interpretation. 
Still, at times, cautious interpretation might be useful In my 
German translation (1934), I was obliged to paraphrase or even to 
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change much moie than the English translators did, e g, it is 
possible to render Vico’s civile by English civil, but m German, 
neither zivil nor buiqerlich can be used, I was obliged to resort to 
geschichtlich, and sometimes to poMiscli, and I felt that a certain 
degree of paiaphrastic interpretation can make the terms more 
leadily understood The translators have been less conservative 
when it comes to style and syntax, they have broken up most of 
Vico’s long sentences Again, there can be no doubt that it is the 
right way, even a necessity if one wants to write English And 
still, there are certain convolutions which are destroyed by this 
procedure and which an admirer of Vico’s style may miss with 
regret There are also a few passages where I disagree with the 
translation, I have submitted my observations to the translators 
for consideration But none of these possible mistakes is really 
mimical to the understanding of Vico’s main ideas 

The admirable editions and researches of Croce and Nicolini have 
considerably helped Vico students during the last 40 years The 
translators were able to use Mr Nicolmi’s editio minor, published 
in 1928, with its clear disposition and numbering of the paragraphs 
As in this edition, there are neither an intioduction nor notes in 
the translation As for an introduction, Professor Fisch has given 
It earlier in his and Mr Bergin’s translation of Vico’s autobiog- 
raphy (1944) It is a very good and modern introduction, enriched 
by the results of Nicolini’s lecent researches,^ it also contains 
some veiy interesting facts and suggestions concerning Vico’s 
reputation and influence in England and America As for the 
notes, some short explanations of contemporary discussions and of 
certain quotations and allusions might have been useful But this 
is not important The translators have succeeded in giving a good 
English text of the Scienza Nuova, the first and the greatest monu- 
ment of modern historical thought I hope many readers may feel 
something of that severe ]oy (res severa verum gaudium) which the 
Walters have certainly felt during their woik 


The Pennsylvama State College 


Ehich Auerbach 


^ Since 1944, Mr Nicolmi has published a completed and reorganized edi- 
tion of Croce’s Btbhografia V^ch^a'nra (2 vol, Napoli, Ricciardi, 1947-48), 
and a new edition of the Autobiograjfia (Milano, Bompiani, 1947) The 
lattei contains in its appendix {Medaghom %llustrat%m) not only a resume 
of his earlier biographical researches, but also some important newinateual 
I have found most interesting the chapters on Vico’s friends and on the 
Neapolitan “ atheists ” 
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Dante's Amencan Pilgnmage. A Ihstoiical Puucy of Dante Studies 
in the United Stales ISOO-lOkh B/ Angelina La Puna 
Ne-\\ Ila^en Yale Unnersity Pres?, 1948 Pji xi-j-SlO 

In some of its details, the lecoid of the study and onioyment of 
Dante in Ameiica ]s cniiously impiessne Cliailes Eliot NoitoiPs 
tianslation of the Vita Nuoia, ioi lustance, was fust published in 
three consecutue issues of the Atlantic Monthly (Jan-March, 
1859), the tiist issue ol the National Quaiieihj Review (1860j 
carried a lon^ article on Dante by its editoi , and fiom around that 
time to the present no less than a dozen tianslations of the entire 
Dmna Gommedia have been made in this country Professor La 
Piana counts nine But since her book went to press a new trans- 
lation of the poem has been distributed to subscribers by the Book 
of the Month Club and this reviewer has seen in manuscript two 
more translations which aspire to early publication Even so, our 
record in tianslations ol the poem rvill hardly compare with that 
of England where fiiteen translations of the Comedy appeared in 
the space of twenty years (1880-1900) 

Ol course, the ro^ue ol Dante in Anieiica may not properly be 
explained by the cultural histoiian in isolation liom the study of 
Dante in England PioJ La Piana is ^vell aware ol the fact There 
IS, indeed, one sigiiilicant aspect o£ the nraitei which she is quick 
to point out the early study of Dante in America, for all its 
dependence upon the rise of that study in Romantic times in Eng- 
land, was one of the forces which contributed toward breaking the 
hold of a too narrow and piovmcial preoccupation with the litera- 
ture of the mother country The study ot Dante, because of our 
particular situation in history, became a broadening influence with 
us in quite a special way. 

The htty -year-old work of T. W Koch, Dante %n Ameiica, had 
been the only general sur\ey of the sub;)ect available Prof La 
Piana^s study will therefore be most welcome to specialists in 
Dante, first of all, because her work presents a detailed thorough, 
and accurate inventory of the whole of Dante scholarship in 
America from even pre-scholarly times to the present , and to his- 
torians of American culture, because it is precisely a noteworthy 
chapter in that more general subject 

The author has nowhere lost sight of the historical impoitance 
of her subject Neither has she exaggerated it This type of study 
IS usually threatened, on the one hand, by a loss of perspective due 
to the arbitrary isolation of the subject, and, on the other, by the 
temptation to allow the survey to become an inventory list of names 
and titles connected in any kmd of exposition winch will seive that 
purpose With this particular study there was perhaps a third 
danger that the cult of Dante itself and that certain names con- 
nected with it (Longfellow, Lowell, Norton, Grandgent) should 
bring about a certain uncritical if not worshipful attitude on the 
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part of its author None of this has happened On the contrary, 
one admires throughout not only the firmness and fairness of the 
author's -judgment; but a strain of irony and humor as well 
Should it happen that another half centuiy pass before a 2 :eneral 
suivey of Dante studies in Ameiica is again undertaken, one may 
hope that by that time those studies will have deserved as good an 
historian as they ha^ve found in the present instance 

Chakles S Singleton 

Eaivmd XJniheisity 


Between Fiziltj and Flux, A Study of the Concept of Poeby in the 
Criticism ofTS Eliot By Sisteh Mary Cleophas Costello 
Washington, D C The Catholic University of America Press, 
1947 Pp 122 

In 1929 T S Eliot wiote of the uigent need “for experiment 
in criticism of a new kind, which will consist largely in a logical 
and dialectical study of the teims used" (pi) The present dis- 
seitation undertakes to deteimine what T S Eliot himself has 
discoveied about the meaning of the term poeby That he has not 
arrived at a final definition is, of course, implicit in one of his 
broadest critical aims, which is, as this reviewer conceives it, to 
assist the esthetician in forming a modern poetics but not to con- 
struct that poetics himself In searching out the contradictions in 
Eliot's use of terms and his failure to locate the differentia of 
poetry, Sister Costello makes the ultimate demand on this poet's 
criticism , namely, that it be systematic and that it be synthesized 
into a logical whole “The critic," she maintains, “if he is to be 
consistent and cleai, must have an explicit philosophical back- 
ground" (p 108) This dictum, however true, should not be ap- 
plied to the criticism of T S Eliot, which contains its expressed 
limitations and is, on the whole, a system of questions Still, it is 
of great importance to follow the development of Eliot's terms and 
contradictions, and Sister Costello has discharged this function 
admirably 

The author makes a careful examination of Eliot's views on the 
“structure of meaning" and the affective use of poetry These 
questions introduce the elements of feeling and emotion as factors 
in the total structure of the poem A poem is a structure of mean- 
ings because it is built of woids, but it is also “ a structure of sounds 
whose fitness contributes mateiially to the unity of the whole work" 
(p 60). The “meaning structures" at least in the kind of poetiy 
Eliot admires, are appiehensible as thought but are somehow 
brought within the grasp of feeling A poet's use of philosophy, 
for example, is not to support the truth of an asseitation but to use 
it as a datum of perception, to deal with it in terms of something 
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perceived Thus a whole poetic woik becomes, as Eliot says, “intel- 
lectual sanction lor leelins?, and esthetic sanction loi thought” 
Nevertheless, poetry is not a transference of human emotion iiom 
artist to audience, but the cieation of an ait ob]ect in which emo- 
tion IS depersonalized and the feeling made ‘‘ significant ” for ait. 
The poet finds an “objective coiielative” ior his emotion and this 
IS the formula for that particular emotion in the poem 

Sister Costello trees Eliot’s teiin poeiiy, in the lollowing sum- 
mation “ if in a sound stiucture ivhich is perfectly adapted 
to it the affective meaning is ‘fixed with intensity’ in a cognitive 
meaning structure, that discourse is poetry” (p 85) What ulti- 
mately differentiates noetry from “verse” is the degree of intensity 
■with -which the affective meaning is fixed in the cognitive meaning 
If the intensity is greater in the affective meaning, that meaning 
supposedly will begin to act, as prose discourse acts, and “ verse ” 
will result 

Apart from the grave demand for consistency and logic that 
Sister Costello makes upon her subject, this study of Eliot’s con- 
cept of poetiy is a sound piosodic document wiitten on a le\el of 
inquiry which most 19th century studies in this science failed even 
to attempt 

Karl Siiai’ieo 

The Johns Eophins IJnivctsity 


The Prosodic Theoiy of Qeiaid Manley Iloplcms By Sister Mar- 
cella Marie Holloway Washington, D C The Catholic 
University oi America Press, 1947 Pp 121. 

Until quite recently the study of Gerard Manley Hopkins as a 
prosodic theorist has been largely ignored in favor of the poePs 
remarks, often of a fragmentary kind, on his own prosodic practice 
Two reasons are uppermost the general disinterest in theory of 
prosody and the unavailability of Hopkins’ materials Between 
1918, the date of the first edition of the poems, and 1935, when 
the Hopkins papers began to be published, certain preiudices about 
Hopkins’ theory and practice of poetry became well established. 
Chiefly, it was believed that Hopkins’ account of his piosody was 
an attempt to justify the extieme '^license” of his versification, 
that his theory, if any, was a subteifuge, and that m reality he was 
Ignorant of his subject Among the critics who contributed to these 
views were J. M Hone, Eobeit Bridges, Geoige Saintsbury, T S 
Omond, I A Eichards, P R Leavis, G M Young, and T S Eliot 
— ^in short, some of the foremost critics of the age A more seiious 
type of investigation based on all known Hopkins materials has 
superseded most of this early criticism, such studies as W. H 
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Gaidnei^s Gemrd Mmley Hoplins (1944), Harold WhitehalFs 
Bprunq Rhythm (1945), and the present dissertation are examples 

Sistei Holloway suggests that from his earliest writings Hopkins 
was searching loi a common prosodic principle that would include 
stiuctures of meaning and stiuctnies of sound Poetry, according 
to this theory, is a structure of intimately i elated paiallelisms, 
the structure influencing the thought, the thought in turn being 
faliaped or formed by the conditions of the rhythm ” (p 24) There 
is little question that Hopkins’ primary concern with the structure 
of the literaiy obiect, its unity and its inner diveisity, led to his 
penetrating insights into the nature of English rhythms and the 
use of his own system of prosody 

Vaiious characteristics of Hopkins’ own verse practices aie shown 
convincingly to be based upon his general view of the nature of 
English rhythm, although scansion ” was never, in the poet’s mmd, 
the end of prosody The background of the Preface” is con- 
siderably deepened in the chapters on Metre and Spiung Rhythm 
and Time and Measuie Hopkins’ interest m triple time cadences 
and ballad measuie relates him to Coleridge in practice and Patmore 
in theory, his inteiest in Milton’s versification, which this study 
documents very well, sheds the best light on counterpoint ” 
rhythms The influences of Welsh and Anglo-Sa\on rhythms, 
however, are not so well detailed 

Perhaps the best service of this dissertation is that of bunging 
to light the importance of quantity in Hopkins’ theory Time or 
equality m strength is shown to be ot more importance in sprung 
rhythm than in common rhythm and an essential part of the prosody 
of accentual verse (pp 76-77) The question raised by Mr Haiold 
Whitehall that Hopkins was following Patmoie’s theory of time 
almost to the letter is treated carefully, though not definitively, 
but the important distinction is made that Hopkins, unlike Patmore, 
did not believe that time alone is measured Hopkins did not make 
measuie synonymous with time 

Karl Shapiro 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Le Preromanhsme, etudes d'histovie europeenne La Dkowveite 
de Shahespeai e sur le continent Par Paul Van Tieghem: 
Pans Sfelt, 1947 Pp xii + 412 

This book and its sequel^ on the Eomantic period constitute 
the last portion of the legacy bequeathed by Professor Yan Tie- 
ghem to all those who are interested in compaiative liteiature He 

1 Here romanUque Le romantisme dans la litterature europeenne Pai is, 
A Michel, 1948 
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shows in it that the first important criticism of Shakespeaie to be 
written m a foreign countiy was the Disseiiatioii sur la poesie 
anqloise ^ that appealed at The Hague in the Journal Utteiaire of 
1717, but that Voitaiie ^vas the hist continental to give Shake- 
spearc^s plays wide publicity At first these weie chiefly Juhus 
Caesaij Hamlet, Othello, Romeo, Machelh, and Leai The first 
translation of an entire play was Boick^s Julius Caesai of 1741, the 
first of a senes of plays was that of La Place in 1745-6, the first 
complete translations were those of Eschenburg in 1775-7 and of 
Le Tourneur in 1776-82 It was chiefly through Ducis^s adaptations 
that certain tragedies became known in Italy, Spain, Holland, and 
Sweden ® Late in the century the Germans, thanks to Lessing, 
Wieland, Herder, and Schlegel, rather than the French, gurdecl 
continental opinion in regard to Shakespeare The eighteenth cen- 
tury was little moved by the poetry of Shakespeare, hut rather by 
his ^^pensees saisissantes, les traits de caracteie dfiine verite pro- 
fonde, plus tard la composition et le developpement des caracteies, 
la force et le mouvement de Paction ^ He helped to free dramatists 
from the consecrated rules of unity and propriety, to develop the 
use of national history, of bourgeois drama, of violent action, of 
realistic speech His genius was opposed to the taste” of the 
conservatives Genre sauvage oe mot, in-line dans la bouche de 
Voltaire, devient cloge dans celle de Goethe ” ® 

Many of these findings are not new, but it is well to have them 
stated m an authoritative fashion by one who had an unusually 
wide knowledge of the European scene and who was able to present 
his material in so clear and convincing a manner 

H Caueington Lancastee 


® “ On Pattribue k La Roclie, r4fugi4 fran^ais ” Professor Bonno thinks 
that it was more probably by Van Elfen 
»Pp 246-8 
^P 398 

®P 400 I have noted only a few errors p 4, for 1623 read 1632, p 
14, for 1728 read 1725, pp 4 5, the remarks about Jusseiand and Nicolas 
Clement should be corrected in accordance with my ai tide in the December, 
1948, number of ifLN, pp 7-8, I am surprised to hnd no reference to the 
translation of Collier that appeared m 1715 with seveial references to 
Shakespeare, p 237, Van T states that Ducis's adaptation of Hamlet 
was “ donnde comme de Ducis, et de lui seul,” but in the Iteg%sires of the 
Com4die Pran^aise foi Sept 30, 1769, I read ‘‘Hamelet tiagcdie iiouvelle 
imit4e de langlais”, p 239, Ducis’s Rom4o is considered a tiagedy that is 
“ politique plus encore que passionnelle,” though one would not infer from 
this statement that the principal character, old Montaigu, is moved, not 
by political considerations, but by his passionate desire for vengeance " 
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Studies %n Scienteenth-Cenfuiy Imageiy Volume ii A Bilhog- 
lapliy of Emllem Boohs By Mario Praz London The 
Waiburg InstiiutG^ TJimeibity ol London^ 1947 Pp xi ^09 

Delated fiom publication for seveial yeais on account of the 
Geiman occupation of Belgium, volume ii of Piof Praz^s Studies 
in Sevenieenni-Ceniiiiy Imaqeiy piesents us now with a bibliog- 
raphy ot emblem books, which, announced in the foreword of 
\olume L completes the most detailed study of emblem liteiatiire 
to date Prof Praz has assembled this bibliography fiom existing 
catalogues as well as from personal reseaich in both piivate and 
public libraries A list of catalogues and libraries consulted can be 
found on pages ix-x, where, howevei, we regiet not to notice the 
following catalogues which might have contributed many items to 
the woik under consideiation Catalogue de la Biihotheque de 
M Van dei Helle, Pans, 1863, Catalogue des hvies composant la 
Bibhotlieque de feu M le Baion James de Rothschild, Pans, 1884- 
1920 

Pi of Piaz has given with commendable accuracy the full title 
of the book and the collation when possible, for he wus unable to 
see all the books desci ibed In a compact way he has also included 
othei peitment information such as the numbei of emblems and 
plates, the aitist, the location of the book, other editions, the various 
tianslations, and their tianslators When space did not permit to 
give all the available bibliographical details, we are conveniently 
guided to the appropriate reference work containing that material 
Pages 180-201 concern themselves with emblems and devices for 
festivities, funerals, degrees, etc , pages 203-209 are devoted to a 
valuable index of aitists 

The problem of selectivity in a work of tins kind must have been 
difficult, for the classification of exactly what should be considered 
an emblem book is at times not very clearly defined Thus items 
like Erasmus StulUtme Laus, Basel, 1676 with illustrations by 
Holbein, and many illustrated books, which, however, really belong 
to the literature of fables, are included, but then a note to that 
effect has been added by the author Although Gracian drew many 
of his examples from Alciati’s emblems, Agudeza y arte de ingemo 
cannot be properly listed with emblem books It is curious to 
notice the omission of Ferrer de Valdecebro Qovierno general^ 
moial y politico hallado en las iieras y ammales sylvestres, although 
the same author’s Oomerno general, moral y politico hallado en las 
av€$ mas generosas is listed 

Disregarding the lacunae which inevitably occur in such a pio- 
neering work, one may conclude that Prof Praz with this laudable 
\olume has consolidated the material existing in private and public 
libraries and has rekindled an interest m this somewhat neglected 
branch of literature. The bibliography will serve as the foundation 
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and ^iide for future studies m a field which forms an integral part 
oi the history of culture 

Kael Ludwig Selig 

Vnive'isity of Texas 


Ameiican Di earns A Study of Amencan Utopias By Vernon 
Louis Farrington, Jr Piovidenee, Rhode Island Brown 
Univeisity Studies, Volume XI 1947 Pp viii + 234 $4 00 
Joseph Pnestley and the Pioblem of Pantxsocracy By Mary 
Cathryne Park Philadelphia The University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1947 Pp 60 

^^The initial impetus for this study,” writes Mr Farrington, 
“was the unfinished third volume of my father’s Mam Cui rents %n 
Amencan Thought Beginning with the wiiteis mentioned m his 
father’s chaptei on Edward Bellamy — part of a piojected section 
on “The Quest ioi Utopia ’ — the author extended his work “to 
include Bellamy’s predecessors, as well as some of those who have 
come after” 

That extension has caiiied him over a consideiable area, fiom 
the time oi John Eliot’s The Chnstian Commonwealth (1659) — 
or earlier, if his allusions to immigration pamphlets aie taken as 
the point of depaiture — to that of Pianz Werfel’s Star of the 
Unhoin (1946) There is a place, theie was a need for some such 
extensi\e suivey, since previous studies, such as Robeit Shurtei’s 
excellent but unpublished study, The Utopian Novel in America^ 
1S65-1900, had dealt intensively with only some limited period oi 
area of Utopian writing To have the whole range of our Utopian 
fiction viewed in one suivey is an obvious convenience Likewise 
convenient, and valuable as reference, are the deseiiptions of a 
number of Utopian novels which, in themselves, are hardly required 
reading except for the student of some problem involving them 
Other passages, such as those on such colorful though secondary 
figures as Ignatius Donnelly, have their own intrinsic interest. 
And still otheis suggest possible new fields of study, as does the 
brief account of publisher’s policy in the section on Charles H. 
Kerr and Company 

As the book has the values of a largely pioneer study, so it has 
the limitations The bibliography of Utopian fiction, as the author 
w^ould readily acknowledge, could no doubt be enlarged Moie 
serious than these natural limitations is the author’s failure to 
treat originally, or even adequately, the great Utopians George and 
Bellamy, and his failure to relate them or others, in a really pro- 
found and illuminating way, to the great enveloping movements 
of feeling and thought that run through American history 

And equally serious is the occasional lapse into error oi dubious 
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generalization For example, the summary of HowelFs attitude 
toward social improvement closes as follows Education will shoiv 
us eventually how to effect changes in the system In the meantime 
there is nothing to do but remain cheerful and confident — and 
contribute to worthy chanties Such a passage, though it may 
be true to the occasional letter of Howells, does violence to the 
entire emphasis and spirit of a novelist one of whose mam themes 
was the insufficiency of chanty When, furthermore, Mr Pairington 
finds a causal relationship betw'-een the ferment which the Uto- 
pians helped to stir up and the attitudes of the geneiation not 
only of Dreiser, but also of Stephen Crane, Frank Morns, Upton 
Sinclair, Lincoln Steffens and Edith Wharton,” he is assuming 
that we know a great deal moie than we actually do know about 
the workings of literary cause and effect And when he remaiks 
that in 1885 ^^a social conscience was a relatively new phenomenon 
in the United States,” the rash commitment suggests its own 
refutation 

Notwithstanding these lapses, the book has its value as the unique 
presentation, m one continuous survey, of American Utopian 
writing extending through nearly three centuries 

A quite diffeicnt kind of book is Mary Cathr^me ParFs Joseph 
Pnestley and the Piollem of Pantisocracy A Pennsylvania doc- 
toral dissertation, it studies intensively one limited problem, and 
does so with a maximum of documented accuracy and a minimum 
of dubious generalization The effect of Miss Parkis study is to 
show’' that the Pantisocratic dieam of the youthful Coleridge and 
Southey was associated with the actual settlement in Pennsylvania 
of J oseph Priestley and others The young men^s ideas of emigra- 
tion w^ere given concrete direction by the work of Priestley’s son- 
in-law, Thomas Cooper, in Some Information Respecting America , 
their choice of a location on the Susquehanna was the choice Cooper 
had already made and effected in large purchases of land. Although 
quoted passages underscore, as Miss Park herself does not, the 
contrast between the practicality of Cooper and the volatile, imagi- 
native response of the young poets, she successfully establishes her 
thesis that Pantisocracy was closer to the real than has usually been 
thought But she has done more than lust that With no apparent 
effort to write interestingly, she has nonetheless written interest- 
ingly And with no evident imaginative aim, she has nonetheless 
succeeded, by fidelity to her material and by fullness of apt quota- 
tion, in bringing vividly alive some parts of the great era of 
revolution in Prance and opportunity on the American frontier* 

Walter P Taylor 


Blue Mountain College 
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Fletcher, Beaumont <£ Cofnpany Enteitaineis to the Jacolean 
Gently By Lawrence B Wallis New Yoik King’s Crown 
Piess, 1947 Pp xiu + 315 $3 75 

In the fiist two chapteis of the fiist section of his hook, Mr 
Wallis tiaces the lepntation of Beaumont and Fletcher iiom the 
extravagant esteem accoided them thioiigh most of the seventeenth 
century, through then piactically complete loss of ciitical approval 
dm mg the eighteenth century, to an interest reawakened in the 
nineteenth principally by Charles Lamb’s Specimens This 19th 
century revival is in large part a by-pioduct of an enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare — an enthusiasm which, for the light then plays threw 
on Shakespeare’s, led critics and scholars to the woiks of his con- 
temporaries In the last chapter of this section Wallis notes how 
Beaumont and Massinger have iisen and Fletcher fallen in modern 
critical approval, and how Marlowe and Webstei, so long unknown, 
today take precedence even of Beaumont ” 

In the second part. Mi Wallis lestudies the Beaumont and 
Fletcher plays in their milieu, analyzes in great detail several of 
the plays, and offers both a convincing explanation of their popu- 
larity in the seventeenth century and a sound estimate of then place 
in the history of English diania ^‘^It was their particular point 
in time,” Mr Wallis urges, as much as their gentlemanly 

breeding, education, and social outlook, which made both Fletcher 
and Beaumont entertainers to the gentry in special” (p. 133) 
Because they were themselves gentlemen, and because both as speo- 
tators in and authors for thb more aristocratic audiences of the 
children’s company at the Blackfriars, they had learned to undei,- 
stand the Blackfiiais’ audience, and so were better able to cater to 
them when writing for the adult company which moved into that 
theatre 

The dramatists whose influence upon them is most clearly seen 
were those then writing for the children’s company, Jonson, Chap- 
man, Marston, and Middleton It was, however, Shakespeare’s 
Pencles^ the sensational elements of which comprise, in part, the 
narrative ingredients of the Arcadia’^ which, Mr Wallis thinks, 

set Beaumont and Fletcher to thinking about the possibilities of 
romantic drama, and so to devising a tragicomic mode which would 
appeal to theatregoers ” (p 169) Preferring to accept Thorndike’s 
view that Philaster influenced Cymbehne^ he suggests that, even 
though Cymbehne may have been presented first, Shakespeare, in 
his capacity as adviser to his company, may have read the Beaumont 
and Fletcher play previous to composing Cymbehne Even less 
satisfactory, I feel, is his urging, to support Thorndike’s view, the 
theory that the two quartos of Philaster and the double entrv, under 
both fifilaster ” and Love lyes a bleedinge,” among the fourteen 
plays presented at Court in 1613, suggest that there were two 
versions of PMlaster, that “ Fletcher (perhaps aided by Field or 
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anothei) wrote an unsatisfactory first version under the title 
of Love Lies a-Bleeding, and that Beaumont then reworked the 
whole play, with advice and help from his comrade, for the King^s 
Men^^ (p 197) Alternate titles do not, I believe, offer prima 
facie evidence of revision Eurthei, although not noted by Mr 
Wallis, among the fourteen plays for which Heminge was paid are 
named Much adoe aboute nothmge and Sii John ffalstaffe,^^ 
while on the same day (20 May) the following entry lecords pay- 
ment to Heming for a “ Benedicte and Betteris and a Hotspui 
(Chambers, iv, 180) It is hardly likely that each of three plays 
was in a short season presented in two forms Finally, as the 
Philaster of Qo is closer to Cymlehne than is that of Qi (the evi- 
dence for this IS presented in a doctoral thesis }ust completed at 
Iowa), if the two quartos of Philaster represent the two versions, 
one before and one after Cymbeline, Shakespeare must have bor- 
rowed fiom Pletcher^s oiigmal and Beaumont in his revision have 
borrowed from Shakespeare Possible, but hardly probable 

Maturally Mi Wallis has comparatively little to say about the 
comedies in the canon, rather he stresses the tragicomedies and 
tragedies which have in the past provoked both the most extravagant 
praise and the bitterest condemnation The critics responsible for 
today^s general estimate of Fletcher and Beaumont achieved no 
historical point of view, but, pre 3 udiced by the characteristics of 
their own age, failed to discover what the early seventeenth cen- 
tury recognized, that Fletcher and company were master craftsmen, 
whose major aims as playwrights were to select piquant situa- 
tions and arresting, contrasted passions from the abundant stock of 
these in tales and other plot-sources , to handle these tech- 
nically with all tire up-to-date theatrical devices they could muster, 
and to shape their treasure-trove to the taste of upper-class spec- 
tators, to many of whom Sidney’s masterpiece was familiar And 
what was this, in one sense, but a return to the tradition of the 
Arcadia"^^^ (p 146) 

No little energy and time must be consumed in consulting the 
1071 footnotes arranged according to chapters at the end of the 
volume Sometimes one may suspect needless annotation {v%de 
note 5 in Chapter v), or wish that a s^^stem had been devised for 
separating those notes which contain discussion from those which 
merely cite reference, but Mr Wallis seems to have handled a 
truly terrifying amount of detail with care and accuracy 

Baldwin Maxwell 

Umversity of Iowa 
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Paiadise Lost'’ and %ts Cut ICS By A J A Waldociv Cam- 
budge, at the Unueisity Press, New Yoik, The Macmillan 
Company, IQIT Pp 141' $2 25 

To snmmaiize and evaluate ciilical woik on Panidise Lost is no 
easy task, especially vhen a scholar not only coniines himsell to the 
most challenging and contioversial theoiics ol the last tliiity years, 
but chooses to pit against them his own equally strong opinrons, and 
so finds hinrselt in the vulnerable posrtion ol one who must be at the 
same time unrpiie, historian, and contestant in the field Paradise 
Lost and its Ci itics, however, proves that it can be done — and done 
with such courtesy and good management that the book resembles 
nothing so much as that fine intellectual free-for-all that might 
have taken place if Greenlaw, Sauiat, Williams, Tilly ard, Lewis, 
and the rest had been able to sit down with the author and thrash 
out then differences in a common room or a faculty club 

Professor Waldock brings to this great aigunient a remarkably 
level head, a keen eye lor emotional bias or logical fallacy, and a 
firm grasp on one essential principle all that matters in the long 
run IS wdiat Milton actually succeeds in communicating to the 
reader He has e\ery respect for those who try to explain or 
rescue Paiadise Lost by reference to the poePs humanibin, un- 
conscious meanings,’^ or conscious theological intentions, but he 
never forgets that a critic’s primary concern should be with Milton’s 
ultimate achievement Hence, he quarrels with Lewis and Williams 
for assuming too readily that Milton’s intentions usually justify 
his performance, and with Greenlaw, Saurat, Tillyaid, and Miss 
Bodkin for holding views which necessitate forcing or over-simpli- 
fication of the plain text None of them, he feels, pays enough 
attention to the simple fact that Milton was in some respects an 
inferior technician confronted by problems which he failed to solve 
In the first place, he chose a subject almost impossible to present 
as an extended, third-person narrative Then, instead of playing 
down its intrinsic difiiculties as Dante had, he enlarged and under- 
lined them by clumsy handlmg His presentation of God was 
tactless, his treatment of such matters as the war in heaven, the 
corporeality of the angels, and the nature of hell, frequently con- 
tradictory and confusing He made the mistake of alleging ” 
the virtue or vice of his characters instead of demonstrating ” it , 
indeed, his demonstrations often gave the lie to his allegations, 
especially when he was dealing with Satan and Adam No psy- 
chological tensions or theological presuppositions can justify such 
blunders, or do anything but help to explain why he was so blind 
to their nature and their consequences 

Criticism of this type is especially valuable at a time when many 
scholars are excitedly spinning with an and need to be sharply 
reminded that, to an unenchanted eye, the Emperor still has no 
clothes on Like his opponents, however, Professor Waldock occa- 
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sionally drives his thesis rather haid lor instance, his argument 
that Satan is not a successful study in progiessive degeneration is 
much less convincing than his reasons for believing the war in 
heaven mconsistently imagined^ few will agree that certain minoi 
failures or discrepancies are really so serious as he evidently thinks 
they are, and his basic standard of judgment — the unforced 
response of readers to the impressions they receive — is foimulated 
fai too exclusively in terms of the reader^s responses, which 

are not necessarily those of the audience for which Paradise Lost 
was oiigmally intended But even at his most debatable, Piofessoi 
Waldock IS always intelligent and exciting, while at his best, he 
offers much of great importance a shrewd analysis of Milton^s 
literary problems, a timely emphasis on their significance, and a 
discriminating appraisal of both the strengths and the weaknesses 
of his fellow critics Certainly, they (and we) may all thank him, 
as he thanks his colleagues in his introduction, for the clarification 
and stimulus that come from friendly but energetic controveisy 


M^lls College 


Elizabeth Maeie Pope 


BRIEF MENTION 


Novahs, Hymns to the Night Translated by Mabel Cotterfll 
with an Introduction and Appreciation by August Gloss London 
Phoenix Press, 1948 Pp 60 7/6 Students of Romanticism, 
not able to read the somewhat difficult original, are indebted to the 
inspired translator, the spirited editor, and the Phoenix Pi ess for 
this handsomely bound and printed slender volume of IsTovahs^ 
Hymns to the Night A close examination of the original and its 
English rendering on opposite pages shows with what facility and 
precision without the loss of the rhythm, verse melody, and the 
poetic imagery of Novalis Miss Cotterell has accomphshed her task 
There seems to be lust one slight deviation from the text when the 
subiunctives ^^erklange doch^^ and ^^ruften uns^^ (p 52) are ren- 
dered in the indicative ^^far distances are ringing and stars 
the summons singing,^^ which could have been easily changed to 

that distances were ringing . . and stars the summons singing 
With the exception of two eye-rhymes (beloved-proved, unkind- 
wind) there is no constraint in either syntax or vocabulary in the 
rhyming The translation reads as spontaneous and fresh as the 
oiiginal 

Professor Closs^ warm and rhapsodic introduction, packed with 
information and allusion, may prove somewhat difficult reading to 
the uninitiated if he be lacking in a knowledge of the philosophical 
and religious premises for the spiritual world of Novalis. He rightly 


5 
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says that Christian religion is to Noialis a religion of ecstasy'' 
Whether the path of Novalis is the right path '' for ns today and 
above all toi the Geimans,” as Mi Gloss belieies, seems to me open 
to doubt To be suie, ^^no leconstruction plans fioni without can 
rescue them liom Chao‘S '' But the combination of ecstatic fervoi 
and cool and c\act scientific thinking with such a puie and childlike 
soul in a No\alib is an exceptional and unique phenomenon, it 
peihaps the climax of Geiman Eomanticism, after which the decline 
sets in that leads to the dangerous social and political theoiy of an 
Adam Muller and, as Mr Gloss seems to recognize on p 12, to 
Schopenhauer's pessimism and in the end to Wagner's pernicious 
music Whether the o\ei burdening of the Geiman mind with 
romantic ecstasy does not need the disciplined Goethean \ision and 
his mentorship lor a sober and unassuming socially minded activity 
as a collective is a grave question which the disaster ot the last 
decades has raised for serious consideration 

EKNST FEISE 


The Eenaissmice Philosophy of Man Edited by Emsrsx Cassiker, 
Paul Oskar Kristeller, and John Herman Kandall, Jr 
Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1948 Pp vin + *105 $5 00 
^^The purpose of this volume is to acquaint the student of phi- 
losophy with certain ma^or thinkers of the eaily Italian Eenaissance 
through English translations of some of their more important 
works" (p v) To this end are offered translations of Petrarch's 
On His Own Ignorance and That of Many Others, Valla's Dialogue 
on Free Will, Picmo's Five Questions Concerning the Mind, Pico's 
Oiation on the Dignity of Man, Pomponazzi's On the Immoitality 
of the Soul, and Wives' Fable about Man So far as the book con- 
forms to its stated puipose it is admirable Pour of these works 
have not hitherto been available m English, and prior translations 
of the other two are not readily accessible The translations are, 
without exception, sound Some may be checked not only against 
the original but against versions m other languages {eg the 
Edizione Nazionale of Pico) , such a check reveals the illuminating 
care exercised by the present translators The resultant text is of 
value not only to students of philosophy but to all students of the 
Eenaissance 

Vives does not fall within ^^the early Italian Eenaissance " and 
his inclusion accentuates the book's tendency toward miscellany 
The space might have been given to something by Pietro d' Abano 
or perhaps to Pico's letter to Ermalao Barbaro, and Vives reserved 
for a succeeding volume of sixteenth century selections A more 
noticeable departure from the avowed purpose of acquaintance 
through translation is the insertion of a general introduction to 
the volume plus an mtroductory essay for each text, which results 
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in 72 pages of essay for 298 pages of text The compression neces- 
sitated in the essays themselves is not without danger Such a 
statement as The teaching of the medieval Italian universities 
was scientific and often anticleiical m its mteiests, and to such 
inteiests the Humanists were opposing their own religious and 
moral aims/^ (p 4) is likely to be misinterpreted by students whose 
ideas are still drawn primarily fiom Burckhardt and Symonds 
The remedy is reference to the articles, cited m the bibliography, 
wherein the several editors have adduced the supporting evidence 
and made the requisite qualifications and exceptions With such 
supplemental leading this volume becomes an important contiibu- 
tion to a concept of the Eenaissance now only beginning to take 
form among scholars whose primaiy concern is with the literature 
or art of the peiiod 


The Johns Eophins Umveisity 


EnWARD WILLIAMSON 


Matthew Arnold A Study By E E Chambers Oxford 
Claiendon Press, 1947 Pp 144, including genealogical chart and 
index $3 50 Although this volume appeared over a year ago, 
li has received almost no attention in scholarly louinals Professor 
Basil Willey in the London Spectator (Oct 10, 1947) with some 
lustification calls it ^^an unpretending book^’ that was probably a 
"labour of love/^ a "pareigon thrown off by a great scholar long 
distinguished in other fields It offers no decidedly new illumina- 
tion of Arnold or his woiks and fails to considei the arguments of 
a good many recent studies, moreover the author admits that there 
are collections of material, notably at Yale, which he has not been 
able to consult Yet the book should not be completely ignoied, 
lor it presents ]udicious conclusions that have matured during 
quite a few years of sympathetic interest m Arnold 

The work consists piimarily of compact and lucid biographical 
narrative, supported by concisely developed evidence The chapters 
on " The Public Servant ” and " The Professor ” embody a certain 
amount of information not readily obtainable elsewhere and are on 
the whole more satisfying than those on "The Poet^^ and "The 
Philosopher ” The last mentioned chapter does little more than 
summarize Arnold’s prose woiks dealing with religious, social, and 
political questions, it makes slight effort to discuss their terms, 
concepts, and method of argument Statements concerning Arnold’s 
literary criticism, to be found scattered throughout the volume, 
are of the same limited natuie In the chapter on "The Poet” 
the commentaries upon individual poems are much less detailed 
than those in the study by Professors Tmkei and Lowry, though 
some suggest collections of that study More often than not, these 
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commentaries deal only with the lelation&hip of the poems to bio- 
giaphical incidents The readei will find in the volume no thorough 
analyses of poems or piose woiks as litciary structuies 
The fact lemains that this study may well piove a useful intro- 
ductoiy discussion, to be read by students piioi to analyzing the 
more complex and provocatnc inteipietations ot Arnold^s per- 
sonality, thought, and ait by Prolessois Tiilling and E K Blown 

LLOYD DAVIDSON 

The Joh7vS Hophtns U^iive^ sity 


A Bibliogiapliy of William Dean Howells By William M 
Gibson and Geoege Aems New York The New York Public 
Library, 1948 Pp 182 $2 25 Eepnnted with revisions and 

additions fiom issues of the Btcllehn of the New Yoik Public 
Library (1946-47), this compilation includes a checklist of Howells^ 
w^oiks and paitial works, and of his contributions to peiiodicals, 
newspapeis, and depaitments ” (5 pp ) , a collation of this 
material (142 pp ), biief m foim, and a selected list of critical 
wiitings on Howells — some 250 items fiom a total of about 800 
examined It supplies loin illustiations, an identification of 
Howells^ pseudonyms, and is concluded by a name index which 
lists the illustratois of Howells^ books and magazine pieces 
The oiiginal ami to include all Howells’ published wiitings was 
modified by war conditions, and English editions and foieign trans- 
lations have been omitted Puiposely excluded aie books of re- 
printed material issued without Howell’s editorial diiection,” 
though such items are noted in the preface Although a great many 
unsigned periodical items may not have been identified, many were 
examined, the preface states, and discarded as not indubitably by 
Howells The listing begins with verses published m the Oh%o 
State Journal m 1852, and concludes with the nine items published 
in the last year of his life and the few posthumously issued pieces 
During the 68 years of continuous authorship, the compilers note, 
about 200 books wholly or m pait by Howells and 1200 periodical 
pieces were published” The establishment of the Howells canon 
therefore is important Attention might here be drawn to the 
fact that no collection of Howells’ writing has been published, and 
that many of his letters (including his diplomatic correspondence) 
still remain in manuscript 

The user of the Bibliography should read the preface with at- 
tention It sets forth the method of selection and collation, and 
serves admirably as a model of piocedure for those who, one hopes, 
will undertake similar bibliogiaphies of ma^or writers 

THOMAS H JOHNSON 

Lawrenceville, New Jersey 
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The Sdttrtc and Didactic in Ben Jonson^s Comedy By Helena 
Watts Baum Chapel N C University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947 Pp vi + 192 $3 50 The viitne of this book is its 

analysis of the stages by which Jonson evolved a dramatic technique 
that was at once comic, satiric, and didactic This analysis does not 
come nntil the final chapter , the earlier chapters, therefore, dealing 
with Jonson’s theoiy of comic poetiy and cataloguing the chief 
objects of his satire, are unnecessarily long and prevent the proper 
emphasis being accorded to the principal contribution of the author’s 
study Since Jonson’s theory of comedy required that a play be 
essentially serious and didactic in content, the satirizing of human 
follies and vices inevitably becomes integral to his comic method. 
Mrs Baum traces Jonson’s experiments to achieve a technique that 
would be a perfect balance and fusion of thought-provoking content, 
mordant satiie, and comic gaiety, so that the element of moral 
instruction in his plays would not detract from their effectiveness 
as theatrical entertainment She shows how his earlier attempts in 
The Case Is Altered, Every Man in His Humour, Every Man out 
of His Humour, Cynthia's Revels, and Poetaster fell short of his 
goal Finally, in Volpone, Jonson mastered the playwright’s craft 
by disco veiing how to give full expression to the didactic content 
of his plays by devices peculiar to the art of the theater Eealizmg 
that he must delight in older to teach, he worked out, by trial and 
error, the dramatic technique best suited to accomplish his artistic 
purpose 

FKANCIS R JOHNSON 

Stanford University 


Troilus and Cnseyde By Geoffrey Chaucer Extracts selected 
and edited by Georges Bonnarb Bern [1943]. 104 pp Fr 4 80 
[$1 50]. This edition of the Troilus, obviously designed for non- 
English-speaking students, carries on the grim Continental tradi- 
tion of heavy emphasis on linguistic matters to the exclusion of all 
else The text (85 pages) is based on Boot’s, but the editor has 
departed from it frequently by restoring the ^ readings whenever 
he feels that they are closer to Chaucer’s own writing of the poem 
Variant readings at the bottom of the page make possible a careful 
study of the text and eight pages of explanatory notes plus eight 
of glossary aid in the exegesis It is discouraging, however, to find 
in this edition of a major poet no attempt whatsoever to discuss 
the literary qualities of the poem or even to call attention to their 
existence Assuredly a brief bibliography would be especially useful 
to the students for whom this work is intended, but all they will 
find here are the titles of Brunner’s and Jordan’s grammars, the 
Eobinson, Boot, and Skeat texts, and Ten Brink’s Sprache uni 
Verskunst. Probably no two individuals would agree on precisely 
what parts of the poem should be excerpted for a text of this sort, 
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but, m general, the editor has cho«eii well and has pro\Kled brief 
prose summaries to suggest the continuity of the poem It is difS- 
cult, however, to undei stand his omitting one of the most impressive 
passages in the Tioilus, its conclusion 

THOM vs A KIRBY 


Louisianfi State Umversifp 


Adami Btemens'is Gesta Hammaburgensts Ecclesice Pontificum, 
Codex Havniensis, published in photolithography with preface by 
C A Christekseh Copenhagen Eosenkilde and Baggei, 1948, 
Pp XVI + 130 This facsimile edition of the Copenhagen codex of 
Adam of Bremen is a welcome addition to oui all too limited stock 
of medieval Latin publications As Professor Chiistensen points 
out in his preface, students of Adames book will now be able to 
compare Schmeidler^s text with the text as lecorded in one of the 
oldest MSS The codex now made available to us is not only old, 
it is our chief source of infoimation for the C bianch of the MS 
tradition The editor gives us a concise and carefully reasoned 
study of the C class, and is able to throw much new light on the 
sub]eet and clear up a numbei ot doubtful points In particular, 
he shows that this class of MSS goes back to a copy of Adam of 
Bremen^s work which i cached Denmaik between the yeais 1805 
and 1180 This copy is no longer in existence, but many if not 
most of its characteristic readings have come down to us, chiefly 
in the Copenhagen codex (Schmeidlei^s Ci) Editor and publishers 
alike are to be congratulated on this book 

K M 


The Cycles of the Kings By Myles Dillok London and 
New Yoik Oxford Univ Press, 1946. Pp vm + 1^4 $3 25 

This is a book of selections from the historical sagas of Old Ireland 
(excluding the Ulster cycle, already known to the general public). 
The editor has himself made the translations into English, the 
Irish texts are not given, for the book is intended not primarily 
for Irish scholars, but rather for the larger public (p v) Pro- 
fessor Dillon happily combines scholarly competence with a good 
English style and sensitive liteiary taste His little volume is an 
admirable example of its kind, and can be warmly recommended 


K M 
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Geofrey of Monmouth and the Late Latin Chromclers^ ISOO- 
1600 By Laura Keeler Berkeley TJniv of California Press^ 
1946 viii + 151 $1 7^5 This study falls into four mam parts 
(1) authors who “diaw lieely upon Geoffrey of Monmouth without 
questioning his reliability (2) authois who “draw freely upon 
Geoffrey but question certain passages (3) authors who, “ though 
they do not explicitly question Geoffrey’s reliability, draw upon him 
for a specific purpose only, usually political”, and (4) authors 
who, “conscious of the fictitious character of the Mistoria, expose 
the true nature of its fables” (pp vii, viii) Tinder each head Miss 
Keeler takes up the individual chronicles and specifies how the 
chronicler used Geoffrey as a source what he took, what he left out, 
what changes he made She adds thiee pages of summary state- 
ment of her finds by way of conclusion This is followed by 20 pages 
of notes, five appendices, a bibliography, and an index We have 
here a solid and useful piece of work 

K M 


Initiation pratique d V anglais By Andre Martinet I AC, 
Kue Victor-Lagiange, Lyon, 1947 Pp 315 — Collection “ Les 
Langues du Monde” publiee sous la direction de Henri Hierche 
S4rie enseignement piatique Volume I In this practical intio- 
duction to the English language the author punts three texts 
Lispeth by Eudyard Kipling, Sixpence by Katheiine Mansfield, 
and The Worst Crime in the World by G K Chesterton He breaks 
these stories up in small pieces, suitable for a lesson, annotating 
each of them for grammar, pronunciation, and meaning At the 
end of the book there is an index of words with references to the 
notes of each lesson, and a short systematic grammar The experi- 
ment IS interesting for its attempt to plunge the student headlong 
into interesting prose texts of the foieign language It seems to be 
done with care. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Momoe's Defense of Jefferson and Freneau against Hamilton 
Edited by Philip M Marsh. (Oxford, Ohio, privately printed, 
1948 Pp 56, $1 50 ) This pamphlet’s mam value is not so much 
in Mr Marsh’s account of the Freneau controversy, which is rather 
confusing, as in the fact that it contains extensive excerpts from 
Hamilton’s charges, and, what is more valuable, the text of the six 
essays comprising the “ Vindication of Mr Jefferson ” Thus much 
material, otherwise difficult to find, is conveniently assembled in one 
place Mr Marsh cites two of Monroe’s letters to show that Monroe 
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wrote part of the Vindication He believes that Madison wrote 
the lest (accounting, if Mr Marsh is right, for such a laige part of 
the total that one wonders why Madison^s name is excluded from 
the pamphlet^s title), and that Madison and Monroe had much the 
better of the controveisy with Hamilton 

CHAELES S CAMPBELL, JR 

The Johns Hophins TJnxversxty 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada, compiled by the late Sejmour De Ricci with the assist- 
ance of W J Wilson and published in two volumes in 1935 and *37, with 
Index volume in 1940, is now outdated A Supplement to the Census is now 
being prepared under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies with C U Faye of the University of Illinois Libiaiy Staff ss 
editor The Supplement will contain descriptions of manuscripts not listed 
in the Census and amplifications and emendations of entries in the Census 
The Supplement will, as the Census did, exclude from its scope manu-^ 
scripts written after 1600, Oriental manusciipts, papyri and epigraphic 
material Material to be included in the Supplement should, if possible, 
reach the editor by 1 May 1949 

P 0 Box S9o 
Champaign^ Illinois 


C U Faye 
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EEOS AND PSYCHE A NIETZSCHEAN MOTIP IN 
ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Heme’s poem Psyche is well kaown 

In der Hand die kleine Lampe, 

In der Brust die grofie Glut, 

Selileieliet Psyche zu dem Lager, 

Wo der liolde Schlafer ruht 
Sie eriotet und sie zittert, 

Wie sie seine Schonheit sieht — 

Der entliullte Gott der Liebe, 

El erwacht und er entflieht 
Aclitzehnhundertjahi’ge BuBe’ 

Und die Armste stirbt beinali’ 

Psyche fastet und kasteit sich, 

Weil sie Amorn nackend sah 

This poem of Heine’s, together with otheis like D%e Beschioorung , 
Auf diesem Felsen Mueii wir^ Der Tannhauser and many passages 
from his prose works, contrasts the pagan and Christian views of 
sex Paganism knows nothing of the stigma which Christianity 
has put on the sex act, nor of the sublimation which the sex instinct 
has undergone under the impact of Christian spirituality The 
distinction between lower and higher, or profane and sacred, love, 
which we recognize in everyday thinking, is a manifestation of 
Christian dualism and is alien to the harmony between body and 
soul which paganism has always striven to attain As long as love 
is naive, instinctive, frankly sexual, man is happy Once it becomes 
conscious, intellectual, spiritualized, he loses his peace of mind and 
develops a sense of gnilt towards life in general 

It IS perhaps not altogether idle to point out, even to a Oermamst^ 
that these ideas are part of a deep intellectual current which 

nn 
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has become cential iii Geiinan thought of the last two centuiies 
the conflict bet\^ een paganism and Christianity which, in a sense, 
dominates Geiman liteiatiiie Irom the AufUaiung to the present 
day But no one has been as influential in shaping the pagan tra- 
dition 111 German thought as Heme and Nietzsche In their writings 
we find the cleaiest, fullest and most vigorous statement of the 
issues invohed and through them the tiadition has spread into 
non-Geiman liteiature in two successive waves ^ 

What are these issues ^ The neo-pagan believes that man is faced 
with a choice bet^\een two W eltanscliauungen which aie diametric- 
ally opposed to each othei and which allow of no compromise The 
one alfiims life on this eaith in all its aspects, with its joys and 
sorrows, its pleasures and pains Life is desirable even at its bit- 
terest, the very destructive foices m nature testify to her eternal 
fertility and creativeness Dionysos, cut to pieces, will be reborn 
again, this is the ccntial mystery in the pagan religion 

In contiast, the Chiistian conception of lite is altogethei other- 
worldly, jenseiiig Nietzsche is the most outspoken of the Geiman 
pagans, he accuses Christianity of the deepest crimes against the 
spirit of man, against nature heiself By seeking to curb man’s 
instincts, especially his will to power and self -development, Chris- 
tianity condemns him to a life of gloom, of joyless asceticism, of 
spiritual impoverishment and frustration, to a life which is death 
The pagan virtues are those which further the development of 
man’s chthonic forces the aristocratic principle,^ physical beauty 

^ Heme’s “ Hellenism and Hebraism ” is taken ovei by Matthew Arnold, 
who gives it a characteristically Victorian twist, from Arnold it goes to 
the Powys brothers The influence of Heine’s pagan doctrine (itself deriv- 
ing from the French Saint Simonians) on the Parnassians and on Baude 
lane should be investigated 

® A brief summary like the one offered here is bound to oversimplify a 
complex situation What is here referred to as '' the pagan tradition ” 
IS anything but a cut and dried body of dogmas, it is a "tradition,” 
which has grown and developed and changed its orientation in accordance 
’With the prevailing Zeitgeist Thus Heine’s paganism is not aristocratic, 
like Nietzsche’s, on the contrary, it is Christian and democratic "Wir 
stiften eine Demokratie gleichherrlicher, gleichheihger, gleichseliger Gotter ” 
{Werke (ed Welzel), vu, 266 ) Heme’s attempt to combine democracy 
with paganism is an aberration into which he may have been led by the 
political fashion of the day The two are incompatible (Cf Thomas 
Mann’s essay Goethe und Tolstoy ) Or is this an expression of the dualism 
that was forever raging in Heine’s soul’ See Miss E M Butler’s sug- 
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and prowess, pride, courage, war, Christianity promotes what 
Emerson called the restrictive or self-effacing virtues humility, 
self-sacrifice, pity, equality, peace, universal brotherhood The mis- 
sion of Christianity has been to transcend the bounds which nature 
imposes on man Instinct versus intellect, Natur versus the 

unconscious versus conscious cerebration these are the polarities 
in the pagan-Christian confiict 

Our special mteiest narrows down to three aspects of the pagan 
philosophy its attitude to the body, to woman and to sev Paganism 
emphasizes the physical side of life, the senses, the flesh, the appe- 
tites , these are not only good in themselves, but through them life 
receives its fullest meaning Wedekind^s paradox ^^Das Eleisch hat 
semen eigenen Geist is the perfect motto for neo-paganism Refer- 
ence need only be made at this point to Heine^s essay Zur Geschichte 
der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland^ to the section Von 
den Verachtern des Leibes in Nietzsche^s Zamthustra and to 
Wedekind^s Novelle Ralbi Esia 

The harsh attitude which modem paganism adopts towaids woman 
IS a natural corollary of the aristocratic principle With an eye on 
D H Lawrence, one may say that Nietzsche anticipates the Strind- 
bergian thesis of a perpetual struggle for power between the sexes 
and that he is unequivocally on the side of the poor, downtrodden 
male Modern woman has been pampered by the Chnstian-democratic 
ideals of Rousseau and the French Revolution, she is in rebellion 
against the state of servitude which is natural to her and her revolt 
heralds the destruction of European civilization 

There is one other motif in this general complex of ideas that 
make up the pagan view of life Again the source seems to be 
Heme In the essay Zur Oeschichte der Religion und Philosophie 
in Deutschland he writes 

Die nachste Aufgabe ist, gesund zu werden, denn wir fuhlen uns noch sehr 
schwach m den Gliedern Die heiligen Vampire des Mittelalters haben uns 
£0 viel Lebensblut ausgesaugt Und dann mnssen der Materie noch gro^e 
Snhnopfer geschlachtet werden, damit sie die alten Beleidigungen verzeihe 
Es wai e sogar ratsam, wenn wir Festspiele anordneten, und der Haterie noch 
mehr au^erordentliche Entschadigungs-Ehren erwiesen Denn das Chris- 
tentum, unfahig die Materie zu vernichten, hat sie uberall fletriert, es hat 
aie edelsten Genusse herabgewurdigt, und die Sinne mu^ten heucheln und 


gestive discussion of Heine in her book The Tyranny of Greece over Germany 
(Cambridge, 1935) 
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es entstand Luge und Sunde Die Materie wird niir alsdann bose, wenn 
sie heimlich koiispineien mufi gegen die Usuipationen des Geistes, wenn 
der Geist sie lletiieit hat und sie sicli aus Selbstveraclitung prostituiert, 
Oder ^\eiin sie gai nut VcizueiflungsliaiS sicli an dem Geiste laclit, und 
somit wii d das ubel mu ein Eesultat dei spii itualistischcn Welteiniichtung ® 

The meilie^al Church tiansloinicd the old pagan gods into Chris- 
tian devils, turned Ol 3 unpus into Hell and, as the Tannhausei 
legend shows, made the goddess Venus a special target of ecclesi- 
astical zeal Nietzsche repeats this idea many times in Ins writings 
— most succinctly in §76 of Morgeniothe 

Bose denken lieifit bose maclien — Die Lcidenschaften verden bose und 
tuckiscli, wenn sie bose und tuckisch betraclitet werden So ist es dem 
Cliristcntum gelungen, aus Eros und Aplii odite — grofien idealfaliigen 
Machten — liollisclie Kobolde und Tiuggeistei zu schaffen, durch die Mar 
tein, welclie es in dem Gewussen der Glaubigen bei alien gesclilechtliclien 
Eiiegungen entstehen liefi Die Zeugung des Menschen mit dem bosen 
Gcwissen verscliwistcin’ — Zuletzt hat diese Veiteufelung des Eios einen 
Kcmodicn Ausgang bekommen der “ Teutel Eros ist allmahlich den 
Menschen inteiessantei alb alle Engel und Ileihgen gewoiden, Dank der 
Munkelei und Geheimtueiei der Kiiihe in alien eiotischen Dingen sie hat 
bcwirkt, bis in unseie Zeiteii hincin, dafi die Liebesgeschiclite das einzige 
wirklicho Intel esse wuide, das alien Kreisen gemein ist, — in einer dem 
Altertum unbegreiflicheii ubcitreibung, der spater einmal aucli noch das 
Gelachter nachfolgen wird 

And an aphoiism m Jensevts von Gut und Bose (§ 168) sums up 
the whole matter “ Das Christentum gab dem Eios Gift zu trinken 
— er start) zwar nicht daran, aber entartete, zum Laster 

The pagan-Chnstian conflict, in the formulation which Heme 
and Nietzsche gave it, is widespread in European and American 
literature from the later nineteenth century to the present The 
present study is restricted to an investigation of two writers the 
English novelist D H Lawrence and the American playwnte 
Eugene O’Neill. 

2 

Lawience’s acquaintance with Nietzsche goes back to his teach- 
ing days E T , the fiiend of his youth, records in her memoir of 
him that Lawrence discovered Nietzsche in the library at Croydon 
and began to talk about the will to power in a way which convinced 
her that he had come npon something new and engrossing Lawrence 

® Heme Werke, vn, 263-4 
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himself^ in one of Ins earliest stories (which is obYionsly anto- 
biogiaphical) ^ mentions Nietzsche as one of the authors who had 
formed his mind What had Nietzsche to offer Lawrence^ The 
answer is everything 

The similarity in temperament and mental fibre between the two 
men is striking Lawrence^s passionate, fanatical iconoelasm, his 
whole-heaited belief m the power of ideas is strongly reminiscent 
of Nietzsche Indeed Lawrence’s hteral belief in the mysteries of 
sun and moon worship and, above all, m the mystery of ses, have 
a distinctly German flavor about them one thinks of Holderlin 
and his gods, of Wmckelmann the latter-day Greek, of Stefan 
George of the Munich period 

Lawrence espouses Nietzsche’s irrationalism to a degree that 
would have embarrassed the master His hatred \of Aufhlarung 
IS so extreme as to appear petulant and childish Enlightenment, 
as embodied in modern science, meant for Lawrence the destruction 
of the mystery that is life, because it diminishes man’s sense of 
wonder and blunts his sensitiveness ® My great religion ” Law- 
rence wrote to a friend, is a belief m the blood, the flesh, as being 
wiser than the intellect We can go wrong in our minds But what 
our blood feels and believes and says is always true The intellect 
IS only a bit and a bridle What do I caie about knowledge^ All 
I want IS to answer to my blood, direct, without fribbling inter- 
vention of mind, 01 moral oi what not ” ® Lawrence’s eternal lament 
IS that ours is an excessively conscious age , we know so much, 
we feel so little ” He echoes Nietzsche’s contempt for our modern 
Alexandrinism ^^wir haben kerne Bildung, nur ein Wissen um 
die Bildung”^ Culture and civilization” writes Lawrence in 
Apocalypse^ are tested by vital consciousness Are we more vitally 
conscious than an Egyptian three thousand years ago^ Our 
conscious range is wide but shallow as a sheet of paper We have 
no depth to our consciousness . Our culture cannot understand 
the ancient cult-lore, because culture is an activity of the mind. 

Modern Lover (London, 1934), p 19 

® Aldous Huxley Inti eduction to The Letters of D H Lamence (London, 
1932), p XIV 

® Quoted in J W Cunliffe Enghsh Literature m the Twentieth Century 
(New York, 1933), p 215 

Torn Nutzen und Nachtheil der Historic fur das Lehen § 4 
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cult-lore an activity of the senses ® And, like Nietzsche, Law- 
rence finds in Socrates the fountain-head of Western intellectualism, 
that is decadence 

They are at one also in then attitude to power and democracy 
In the Reflections on the Death of a Poicupwe and in many of his 
essays^ Lawrence labors the laniiliai argument that Nature is full 
of cruelty, inequality, fa\oiing the principles of aristocracy Prog- 
ress IS possible only if the principle of power is allowed to dominate, 
when the strong conquers the weak “ The terms higher and lower, 
as applied to civilizations, mean being endowed with greatei or 
lesser will to power” Democracy destroys the natural, organic 
hierarchy on which all society should be based with the few indi- 
viduals on top and the mass of nonentities ministering to the needs 
of these superior few For this natural order demociacy substitutes 
the lule of the many, who are an aggregate of fragments, each of 
which falsely thinks itself a whole individuality ® 

Lawrence is as violent an enemy of Christianity as Nietzsche, 
and pretty much for the same leasons He makes Christianity 
principally responsible for the many evils fiom which modem man 
suffers For him, as for Nietzsche, Chiistianity is essentially the 
spirit of democracy Its cential doctiine of love for all men is 
immiGal to the development of peisonality in those few who have 
a potential personality to develop By focussing attention on the 

thou,” Christianity has destroyed the I ” On the other hand, 
it fosters the growth of individuality in the masses, who have only 
the tiniest touch of individuality in their make-up These lower 
orders, whom Nietzsche called ^^die Fabrikware der Natur,” aie 
taught to cultivate envy and hatred of their betters, to assume an 
attitude of self-righteousness, self-conceit, self-importance,®*" 


3. 

Our main interest, however, is in those three aspects of the pagan 
Weltanschauung which weie singled out eailier in this paper its 
attitude to the body, to sex, and to the degradation of the sexual 
instinct by Christianity 

^ApocaTypse (London, 1932), pp 83, 85 
® lUd , p 218 

p 210 
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In a striking essay, entitled The Risen Lord,^^ Lawrence uses 
Clirist as a symbol foi three possible attitudes to life within Chris- 
tianity itself The Jesus whom we celebrate at Christmas, the 
Christ child in the lap of the Virgin Mary, is the symbol of man 
as the guileless innocent child, sheltered in the arms of his loving 
and protecting mother At Easter, more specifically on Good Friday, 
we celebrate another Christ, the Crucified Lord, standing alone in 
this world, abandoned and betrayed by His fellow men. He is the 
prototype of the j^oung men who fought m World War I, who stood 
beyond the help of wife or mother, for whom the protected Christ 
child had lost all meaning And now, concludes Lawrence, a third 
generation is growing up These young men cannot go back to the 
idyllic Christ child, but neither can they remain in the purely 
negative attitude of the Crucified Christ They need a new symbol, 
a positive way of life And Lawrence offers them the figure of the 
lesurrected Chiist of Easter Sunday This is Christ risen again, 
not merely in the spirit, but in the flesh, become man again with 
all that the word implies 

He rises with hands and feet, as Thomas knew for ceitam and if with 
hands and feet, then with lips and stomach and genitals of a man Christ 
risen, and risen in the whole of His flesh, not with some left out 
If Jesus rose as a full man, in full flesh and soul, then He lose to take a 
woman to Himself, to live with hei, and to know the tenderness and 
blossoming of the twoness with her. He who had been hitherto so limited 
to His oneness, or His univei sality, winch is the same thing If Jesus rose 
in the full flesh. He rose to know the tenderness of a woman, and the great 
pleasure of her, and to have children by her If Jesus rose a full man 
in the flesh, He rose to continue His fight with the hard-boiled conven 
tionalists like Eoman judges and Jewish priests and moneymakers of 
every sort But this time it would no longer be the fight of self-sacrifice 
that would end in crucifixion This time it would be a fieed man fighting 
to shelter the rose of life from being trampled on by the pigs 

This third conception of Christianity's message becomes the basis 
of Lawrence^s beautiful Novelle The Man Who Died, which is per- 
haps the most daring treatment of the life of Christ in all literature. 
This tale, like George Mooie^s The Broolc Kenth, tells the story of 
Jesus after the crucifixion Jesus does not die on the cross. He 
awakens to life in His tomb and goes out into the world alone 
He lives with poor peasants until He is strong enough to resume 

Assorted Articles (London, 1930), p 105 ff 

inn 
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His wanderings on earth As He reviews His first life on earth, 
He lealizes that IIis whole teaching was false His message of 
selfless lo\e, of self-saeiificc foi otheis was a mistake Henceforth 
He wall live foi Himselt apait from otheis, and strne to realize 
His own potentialities of thaiader He will no longer seek to con- 
vert His fellow men, because the missionary spirit is a form of 
compulsion and thcrefoie of intoleiance, which violates the rights 
of otheis to then own peisonality Above all. He will allow His 
body those rights wdiich He had denied it in His previous existence 
He will seek a woman whom he can lo\e sexually without thereby 
losing his owai identity 

After some time He conies to a temple of Isis, piesided over by a 
beautiful virgin piiestess, who is wmiting for the risen god Osins 
to fulfil her destiny The unknown wmndeier stiis hei as no man 
before Him has done , she feels in hei blood that this is the 
Osins for whom she has been waiting Then physical union con- 
cludes the conversion to paganism wdiich Jesus lias been under- 
going since Ills lesuiiection He is convinced that His foimer 
teaching blessed aie they that mouin^^ w^as mistaken, for He 
now sees life as a supieme value The love which lie offeied men 
and which He demanded from them in turn w^as a dead love 

Perhaps He muses, Judas loved me in the flesh and I willed 
that he should love me bodilessly, with the corpse of lo\e Eor 
there had dawned on Him the reality of the soft waim love w^'hich 
is in touch and which is full of delight And when He is threatened 
with a second martyrdom. He refuses to face the prospect, lor now 
He has something to live for So He leaves the piiestess behind 
Him and sets out on a new journey in joy and hope 

It IS clear from this literaiy commentary on the earlier essay, 
that Lawrence^s use of the risen pagan Christ as a symbol within 
the Christian mythology is merely a polemic deface, a Christian 
weapon turned against Christianity itself. For Lawrence, like 
Nietzsche, is convinced that Christianity and paganism will always 
be mortal enemies and he has no hesitancy in choosing sides in the 
lend There are scores of passages in Lawrence^s works, in which 
his hostility to Christianity is open and uncompromising 
It IS beyond the scope of this paper to examine Lawrence^s com- 
plicated metaphysic of sex After treating the sexual relationship 

127 
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between man and woman from many different angles and giving 
various solutions to the conflict between the sexes, Lawrence ai rives, 
in his last novel Lady Ohatterley^s Lover, at a view which might 
well be summed up in Wedekind’s formula ^^Das Pleisch hat 
semen eigenen Geist ” 

More central to our investigation is Lawrence’s treatment of the 
degradation ” motif the contention that Christianity has turned 
healthy sex into something devilish, and the consequences of this 
degradation In Lawrence’s writings this defilement of the sacred 
mystery of sex occurs almost exclusively in the form of the cold, 
heartless promiscuity that was practised by the youth of the lost 
generation,” those who came to manhood shortly after the First 
World War In the novel Women in Love it is the group of 
Bohemians whom Gerald Ciich meets in London, in Aaron! s Rod 
it is the Bricknell set, in Lady Chatteiley^s Lover the week-end 
visitors at Wragby Lawrence is savage in his denunciation of this 
depravity Sex as a cocktail, licentiousness because it is smart, the 
body as a toy to play with all this he hates Equally intense is his 
hatred of Don Juanerie, wearisome philandeiing, that comes fiom 
coldness of heart, whereas true sex is warm-hearted, fired by the 
flame of life All obscenity and pornography is, in Lawrence’s 
view, a degradation of sex and springs from a Puritanical con- 
ception of sex as something to be suppressed The Puritan who 
has practised repression of sex for years falls into sexual indecency 
in advanced age 

4 . 

If Lawrence takes over the Nietzschean "system” in its entirety, 
O’Neill may be said to touch Nietzsche only at one point on the 
question of sex Otherwise O’Neill is a Christian in the Nietzsch- 
ean sense of the word One segment of O’Neill’s woik, however, 
IS devoted to problems arising out of the Puritan attitude to sex, 
it comprises the three plays The Great God Brown, Lazarus 
Laughed and Mourning Becomes Electra In all three O’Neill 
uses the mask as a symbol for Puritan repression, it is an artificial 
attempt to conceal our real nature which approves the sex instinct 
as the purest manifestation of the creative impulse O’Neill first 

For O’NeilPs relation to Nietzsche, see Sophus Keith Winther Eugene 
OW eill, A Critical Study New York 1934, passim — The term Puritan ” 
is used by O’Neill himself in the loose sense of “ puritanical ” 
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treats the Heme-Nietzsche theme fully in The Great God Brown 
Mr Joseph Wood Kiutch, in his introduction to the Modern Library 
edition of O^NeilFs pla^s, complains that this is the most puzzling 
of all O’Neiirs diamas But theie is really little about it that is 
obscure It depicts the pagan-Christian conflict on the problem of 
sex Pure paganism is embodied in Cybel or Cybele, Mother Eaith, 
v/ho is also nature, instinct, naive sex without consciousness of 
guilt She loves life for its own sake, does not exploit it for some 
higher end Her panacea for the sufferings of modern humanity 
IS the same as Lawience^s ^^I^d like to run out naked into the 
street she says, “and love the whole mob to death like I vas 
bringing you a new brand of dope thaPd make you forget every- 
thing that ever was for good^^^^^ But Puritan bourgeois society 
IS ridden by a guilt complex, which seeks liberation from its own 
crimes in a scapegoat and always finds one in the Dionysian pagan, 
who lives in innocent sensuality^® 

CybePs direct antagonist is the successful business man Billy 
Brown, a literaiy half -cousin of Thomas Mannas Hans Hansen, 
a spiiitual fraud, who gams his successes by exploiting the genius 
of his life-long fiiend Dion Anthony Brown not only steals 
Anthony^s brains, but kills his friend and marries the latter’s wife, 
trying to pass himself off as Anthony the Dionysian genius Brown 
is at first an out and out philistine, a veritable pillai of bourgeois 
respectability, especially in matters of sex But the sex instinct, 
which is the instinct of life itself, refuses to be thwarted, even by 
a Puritan And so the great god Brown pays his regular visits to 
Cybel the prostitute “Das Christentum gab dem Eros Gift zu 
trinken , ex starb zwar nicht daran, aber entartete, zum Lastei ” 
Gradually, in his years of association with Dion Anthony, he gams 
insight into the superiority of the pagan ideal and tries himself to 
become a pagan. But it is only on his deathbed that he realizes 
the basic principle of life that makes pagan happiness possible, 
and it IS Cybele who teaches it to him. 

Brown What’s the piayer you taught me— Our Father—? 

Cybel Our Father who art' 

Brown Who art' Who art' I know' I have found Him' I hear Him 
speak » “ Blessed are they that weep, for they shall laugh ' ” Only he that 


AHwe Plays (Modern Libiary), p 337 
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has wept can laugh' The laughter of Heaven sows earth with a rain of 
tears, and out of Earth’s transfigured birth-pain the laughter of Man 
returns to bless and play again in innumerable dancing gales of flame upon 
the knees of God (He dies) 

What IS the end of life^ according to O^Neill^ Not success, not 
material happiness, but the acceptance of life in its entirety as 
desirable Nietzsche^s Dionysian Weltanschauung 

Between these two protagonists of opposing philosophies stands 
the higher type of modern man, represented by Dion Anthony 
In Anthony^s soul there is a perpetual conflict between pagan ac- 
ceptance of life and Christian masochism (the term is O^NeilBs), 
the whole struggle resulting in exhaustion and frustration Dion^s 
life IS mined by the Puritan society in which he lives, whose nega- 
tive ideals have so deeply permeated his being, that his creative 
spirit IS stifled It seeks vengeance on society through cynicism 
and Satanism As Dion himself says When Pan was forbidden 
the light and warmth of the snn, he grew sensitive and self- 
conscious and proud and revengeful and became the Prince of 
Darkness 

In the light of this interpretation, the meaning of O^NeilPs next 
play — Lazarus Laughed — ^becomes clear The theme is once more 
the pagan ^oy in life, m the whole of life, in conflict with the 
Christian denial of existence on tbs earth The play forms a stiik- 
mg parallel to Lawrenee^s story The Man Who Died Lazarus, 
brought back to life after spending four days in the tomb, has 
overcome the fear of death which rules all men and which lies at 
the root of all asceticism There is no death, Lazarus now pro- 
claims, only life , no sorrow, only laughter And his laughter is so 
infectious that it converts everyone who hears it, even the most 
corrupt and degenerate Eomans , but only temporarily, as long as 
Lazarus is there For no one really believes in his pagan laughter, 
neither the Puritanical Jews, nor the degenerate Eomans, least of 
all the immediate followers of Christ Only the Greek throng in 
Athens recognizes Lazarus for what he is the god Dionysos risen 
again 

In Mouming Becomes Electra O^Neill once more comes to grips 
with the pagan-Christian conflict That, it seems to me, is the new 
content which he has poured into the old Greek myth Those who 


p 3Y4 


p 348 
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see in the trilogy nothing but a restatement of the old Greek theme 
in psychoanalytic terms are mistaken The psychoanalysis is merely 
a modern vehicle for carrying the theme so much is tiue But the 
tragic conflict itself is the attempt of Christine Mannon and her 
two children, Lavinia and Oiin, to shake off the Puritan, Christian, 
Mannon inheritance The Mannons all have mask-like faces, O^Neill 
tells us in the stage directions, we know what that means in 
O^Neill the mask is used by the Puritan to conceal his natuial 
instincts, especially as regards sex These natural instincts would 
like to affirm life as desirable, but the Puritan is afraid of life 
and seeks death even in life ^^Wliy are you talking of death 
Chiistme asks her husband Ezia Mannon He replies ^^Thafs 
always been the Mannons^ way of thinking They went to the 
white meeting-house on Sabbaths and meditated on death Life 
was a dying Being boin was starting to die Death was being 
born 

The senes of catastiophes vhich stalk the House of Mannon 
are caused by repeated attempts to thwart the natuial expression 
of the sex instinct As the mask is the symbol of Puiitan repression, 
so theie is a symbol for pagan joy the blessed isles m the South 
Seas, whose natives live in a state of original innocence, because 
they have never heard that love is a sin. These isles are mentioned 
repeatedly in the tiilog}^, those members of the family who wish 
to shake off the Mannon inheritance dream of life on the blessed 
isles Adam Brant, Christine, Orin, and even Lavinia in her later 
metamorphosis 

Pagan joy m life, as manifested in the free expression of sex, 
Christian hostility to life, as expressed in the suppression of sex, 
the revenge which the sex instinct takes on the Puritan Christian 
by degrading sex into vile lust — that is the triad of ideas which 
Lawrence, O^Neill and other modern writers have taken over from 
Geiman thought, through Nietzsche 

H Steinhaues 

'Umversity of ManitoJxi 


p 738 
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KEATS’S ^^0 FOR A LIFE OF SENSATIONS 

Except for the Beauty is truth verses in the Ode on a 

Grecian Urn, no words that Keats wrote have been more provoca- 
tive than his fervent ejaculation in 1817 0 for a life of sensa- 

tions rather than of thoughts ' ’’ ^ That the words meant much to 
Keats no one will deny ^ they summed up his aesthetic creed at the 
time But unfortunately there is little certainty as to what the words 
mean Critics in general fall into three groups those who are 
puzzled or noncommittal, those who regret or deplore, and those 
who revise in order to clarify or (as it sometimes seems) to purify 
It IS not often, in these times, that Keats’s words are linked 
with B R Haydon’s story of the poet’s painting his tongue and 
throat with cayenne pepper in order to enjoy the delicious coldness 
of claret in all its glory ” ^ Few give credence to this story today,® 
but the interpietation that many critics now assign to Keats’s 
exclamation suggests that there is an earnest desire to rescue the 
poet from the imputation of an excessive sensuousness Though 
Matthew Arnold frankly admitted that ^^a life of sensations” 
meant the ^^sole dominion of sense,” he persuaded himself that 
Keats overcame this weakness and developed a non-sensuous, 
^^intellectual and spiritual” love of beauty^ Others have glossed 
^^sensations’’ in a way that eliminates all reference to sense- 
activity Keats did not mean what he wrote, they contend , he meant 
intuitive perceptions of the higher nature” (A E Hancock),® 
intuitions of the mind and spirit” (Sidney Colvin),® intuition” 
(Ernest de Selincourt) intuitions of the mind ” (C D. Thorpe) 

^ Lettei 31, p 68 , The Letters of John Keats, ed by M B Forman (New 
Yoik, 1935) Subsequent refeiences assume tins edition 
^ See Sidney Colvin, John Keats (New York, 1917), pp 379-80 
® Matthew Arnold saw a direct relation between Haydon’s story and 
Keats’s exclamation, however See his Essays %n Cr^tioism, Second Senes 
(London, 1898), pp 100 101 
^/6«d,p 100, p 115 

^John Keats A L'lte'tary Biogiapliy (Boston, 1908), p 62 
® Colvin, op cit , p 155 

^ The Poems of John Keats, 6th ed (London, 1935), p xxxviii 
^ The Mind of John Keats (New Yoik, 1926), p 12 Thorpe does not 
actually offer a definition of his own, but he quotes Hancock, Colvin, and 
Be S^lincourt approvingly 
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“instinctive impulses” and “intuitions” (J M Muny) = “intm- 
tions” as opposed to “concepts” (Lascelles Aberciombie)/° “indi- 
vidual, isolated intuitions ” (C L Pinnev)/’- and so on The most 
lecent book on Keats (Weiner Beyei, Keats and the Daemon King, 
New A’ork, 1947) stiongly reaffiims these definitions, and exalts 
Keats’s “intuitions” to the empyrean 

[Keats’s] yearning ‘ 0 /o7 a life of Senmtions rather than [of] 
Thoughts' has nothing A\hate\ei to do with the sensory delight of populai 
misconception Bather, it is the life of transcendental visions, 

or super rational intuitions, of divine love, beauty, and tiuth 

Despite ^^swiche pleyn accoid” of critical judgment;, it is hard 
to believe that Keats v onld have written sensations if what he 
meant was intuitions To be suie, the immediate context of the 
ejaculation includes a distinction (far from lucid) between ^^the 
truth of imagination^^ and the truth of ^^consecutive reasoning^’ 
But any other suppoit for the gloss of intuitions can scarcely 
be found; wheieas some lather impiessivC; even definitive; evidence 
exists on the other side 

This evidence is not to be found in Lcttei 31 Important as this 
lettei IS; it piesents too many difficulties and ramifications to 
explore adequately in this spacc;^® and it is therefore fortunate 
that the evidence called foi can bo piesented from other sources 
and at less length 

If the glossing of sensations ” as intuitions faithfully repre- 
sents Keats^s meaning, it seems reasonable to assume that he may 
have used the word in a similar sense on other occasions, especially 
when discussing matters aesthetic^® Yet no one, so far as I am 

^ Keats and Shakespeare (Loudon, 1925), p 29 
“The Second Version of Hyperion," The John Keats Memorial Volume 
(London, 1921), p 27 

The Evolution of Keats's Poetry, I, 243 

125, repeated on p 143 The second “of” is omitted in Beyer’s 
quotation 

13 « What the imagination seizes as beauty must be tiutli” is but one 
of seveial enigmatic and obscuie statements in the letter 

Elsewhere I have given detailed scrutiny to this letter ( in a forth- 
coming book, Keats's Prefiguraiive Imagination A Study of the Identifi- 
cation of “ Beauty " and “ Truth" in his Writings) 

^®His peculiar use of the word “abstract” (= concrete, imaginative), 
for example, is frequently recurrent, and indicates a habit of usage This 
has been recognized by Thorpe, op cit , pp 35-36, and Emney, op cit , 
H, 454 
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aware, has ever sought to find out how he used the word on other 
occasions Being curious, I have made a list of all occurrences of 
the word in Keats^s writings (the Concordance gives but one 
instance in the poetry) To reduce space I omit all but the imme- 
diate context, assuming that the full context is readily accessible 
to all. 

1 What tune you were before the music [piano] sitting, 

And the rich notes to each sensation fitting^® 

2 I now hear the voice [of the sea] most audibly while pleasing 
myself in the idea of your sensations (42)^’’ 

3 I wish I had a heart always open to such sensations [his sensi- 
bility of a friend’s kindness] (55) 

4 0 for a recourse somewnat human independent of the great consola- 
tions of religion and undepraved sensations — of the beautiful — the 
poetical in all things (60) 

5 0 for a life of sensations rather than of thoughts’ 

6 The difference of high sensations with and without knowledge (140) 

7 What a thing would be a history of her life and sensations (174) 

8 The genius of poetiy cannot be matured by law and precept, but 
by sensation and watchfulness (223) 

9 I like her because one has no sensations — ^what we both are is 
taken for granted (233) 

10 No sensation is created by greatness but by the number of orders a 
man has at his button holes (234) 

11 he could not rid himself of the sensation even m the dark hold 
of the ship (248) 

12 With what sensation do you read Fielding? (258) 

13 I went the other day into an ironmonger’s shop — ^without any change 
111 my sensations (285) 

14 My passions are all asleep from my having slumbered till nearly eleven 
and weakened the animal fiber all over me to a delightful sensation 
about three degrees on this side of faintness (315) 

15 In those two miles he [Coleridge] broached a thousand things 
nightingales, poetry — on poetical sensation — metaphysics — different 
genera and species of dreams (324) 

16 For instance suppose a rose to have sensation (335) 

37 as a relief to myself from a too lax sensation of life ( 372 ) 

18 I have indeed scarcely anything else to say, leading so monotonous 
a life, except I was to give you a history of sensations, and day- 
nightmares (374) 

19 to be able to bear unhurt the shock of extreme thought and 
sensation {Ibid ) 


Epistle to Cha/rles Cowden Clarhe, 1 114 

Figures in parentheses give the page references in M B Foi man’s 
edition of the letters 
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20 Miltonic \eise can not be \m itten but in an artful or rather artist’s 

liumoui I Wxsh to give myself up to other sensations (384) 

2] I had another stianye sensation there was not one house I felt any 
pleasuie to call at (400) 

22 [Lamia] must take hold of people in some way — give eithei 

pleasant oi unjdcasant sensation What they A\ant is a sensation of 
some boit (402) 

24 I think it [The Eve of Marl] will give you the sensation of walk 
mg about an old countiy toun in a coolish evening (414) 

25 Miltonic verse cannot be \m itten but in the \ein of art — I wish to 
demote myself to another sensation — (425) 

26 I have a sensation at the piesent moment as though I was dis- 
solving ( 436 ) 

27 Either that gloom ovei spread me or I vas suffeiing undei son^e pas 
Sion ate feeling, or if I turn’d to \eisify that acerbated the poison of 
either sensation (465) 

28 I shall endeavour to go though it be with the sensation of marching 
up against a battery (508) 

29 I w^ould go to and make some inquiiies after you, if I could with 

any bearable sensation (514) 

30 I should have delighted in setting off foi London for the sensation 

meiely (520) 

31 the difleienee of my sensations with respect to Miss Brawme and 
my sistci IS amazing (Ihid ) 

32 those depraved sensations which the w^ant of any education excites 
in many (521, note — a conveisation of Keats with Severn, as reported 
by the latter to Loid Houghton) 

Study of the contexts of these thirty-two instances of the word 
sensations m Keats^s writings leads to the following inferences 
(1) With the possible exception of poetical sensation (one of 
the topics of Coleiidge’s ambulatory monologue), Keats’s habits 
of usage appear to be consistent, there are variations m nuance, 
but not in the central meaning (2) In general the meaning seems 
to he something like this the characteristic feelings or emotions 
arising in some particular circumstance (whether in actual life or 
in aesthetic experience, and whether pleasing or unpleasing) 
Eeference to the NED shows that this meaning was normal in 
Keats’s time, as it is today (3) Unless Keats was departing 
radically from his habitual usage in Letter 31, the meaning seems 
to be approximately the same there (the reference being specifically 
to aesthetic, and of course pleasuiahle, sensations), (4) Of the 
thirty-two instances of the word, there is not a single demonstrable 
reference to ^^intuitional” processes or apprehensions 

It might still be contended, of course, on grounds however 
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dubious^ that 0 for a life of sensations is a kind of soleyn 
fenix of Arabye In anticipation of snch a rejoinder, it may be 
well to offer additional evidence If we desire examples of Keats^s 
predilection for aesthetic sensations/^ we have not far to seek^ 
Endymion^ Isabella, Lamia, The Eve of St Agnes, the Francesca 
sonnet^ the ^^Biight star” sonnet, ^^I stood tip-toe . (which 
Keats described as “a posey of luxuries” — 27-28), and several 
other poems are clearly compounded of sensations ” rather than 
of thoughts” 

To be enamoured of “sensations” is in fact a normal sign of 
mental growth, as Keats explained in his celebrated “simile of 
human life” life is, he wrote, like a “mansion of many apart- 
ments,” the first of which is “the infant or thoughtless chamber, 
in which we remain as long as we do not think ”, the second chamber 
IS that of “maiden-thought,” wherein “we see nothing but pleasant 
wonders While we luxuriate amid the “pleasant wonders,” 

the “thinking piinciple” gradually awakens within us, but prior 
to this awakening, as Keats says, “ we do not think ” His words 
should not be taken too literally, of course, but it is hardly possible 
to contend that the “pleasant wonders” («= “sensations”^) which 
he found so enchanting were actually “ intuitions ” in disguise 

There is still more probative evidence, however A revealing 
statement on aesthetic “sensations” occurs in a letter addressed 
to the same correspondent (Benjamin Bailey) as Letter 31, and 
preceding Letter 31 by less than three weeks 

0 for a recourse somewhat human independent of the gieat consolations 
of religion and undepraved sensations — of the beautiful — the poetical in all 
things — 0 for a remedy against such wrongs within the pale of the world ’ 

P 143 The italics are mine 

To what extent Keats's thought in Letter 31 and Letter 64 (the “ simile 
of human life " ) may have been tinged with the so called “ sensational ” 
or associationist ” psychology of the day, it would not be easy to deter- 
mine For example, thei e appears to be some resemblance between his " life 
of sensations," and ‘Hhe language of the sense” and the “sensations 
sweet" which Wordsworth praised so fervently in Tmtern Ahley (108, 27) 
And Keats's “ simile of human life " reminds one of the first ( or perhaps 
the first two) of “ the three ages of man” described in Wordsworth’s poem 
But there is no evidence that the younger poet conceived of mental develop- 
ment in the schematic and orthodox manner of the associatiomsts See, 
nevertheless, J E Caldwell, John Keat^ Fancy (Ithaca, 1945), especially 
Chap II, and Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth His Doctrine and Art 
in their Historical Relations, rev ed (Madison, 1927) 

20 P 60 


2 
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It the syntax is a bit confusing here, it is because Keats adds two 
appositives to his second consolation that is, undepraved 
sensations = [the enjoyment of] "'the beautifur’ = [the enjoy- 
ment of] "the poetical in all things In other words Keats is 
searching for a humanistic justification of suffering not dependent 
on eithei leligion or aesthetic enjoyment Judging by the adjective 
" undepra^ ed which qualifies " sensations,^^ Keats evidently felt 
it needful to persuade his firm-minded, theological correspondent 
that the enjoyment of beauty (especially in poetry) was not an 
immoral self-indulgence When however in his very next letter to 
Bailey (Letter 31), Keats sought to champion, this time more 
aidently, "a life of sensations rathei than of thoughts,^^ he had 
no need to repeat the defensive adjective "undepraved,” because 
(1) his correspondent could be tiusted to connect the two passages 
on aesthetic "sensations,” and (2) Keats was now so confident of 
the value of the " life of sensations ” that he was no longer on the 
defensive 

Let us suppose, once more, that what he actually meant was not 
"sensations” but "intuitions” Since in both letteis to Bailey 
"sensations” appears to have the same referent, the adjective 
"undepraved” ought to fit as well into one letter as the other 
But to call " intuitions ” " undepraved ” would be, obviously, both 
redundant and motiveless And if "undepraved” is incompatible 
with "intuitions,” it is doubly incompatible with the gloss pro- 
posed in 1947, VIZ "transcendental visions, or super-rational 
intuitions, of divine love, beauty, and truth ” 

To clinch the point even further, we can turn to a context which 
defines "depraved sensations” These are exploited, according to 
Keats, by Byron in his mocking account of the shipwreck in Don 
Juan "^Byron^s perverted education makes him assume to feel, 
and try to impart to others, those depraved sensations which the 
want of any education inspires in many”^® Thus "depraved 
sensations ” are not proper aesthetic sensations, in Keats^s estimate, 
but " perverted,” non-genuine, perhaps even immoral. " Undepraved 
sensations,” on the othei hand, are the very substance — and precious 
leward — of the aesthetic life 

Newell E Foed 

Stanford Umversity 


See M B Forman, op cit , note to Letter 238, p 521 
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SHAKESPEAEE^S WOED-PLAY ON TOMBS 

Tomle as it occurs in Shakespeare^s Sonnet 83 appears to be a 
deliberate pun and as such provides a climax for a small history of 
some associations attached to the word in Shakespeare’s usage 

Both in Sonnets and in plays Shakespeare exhibited an interest 
in the peculiar relationships of meaning set up by ;)uxtaposmg 
tomb ^ and two of the very small group of words with which he 
rimes it Twice in the Sonnets ^ and at least twice in the plays ® 
the rime of iomb with womb assists in suggesting the obvious but 
provocative contiast between the receptacle from which man comes 
into this world and that to which he goes ^ Twice in the Sonnets ® 
and at least once in the plays ® the rime of tomb with dumb rein- 
forces the suggestion of the permanent silence that normally char- 
acterizes the ponderous and marble 3 aws of the final receptacle 

These overtones of tomb are as obvious today, perhaps, as when 
they were written But a shift in vowel pronunciation has so 
nearly obliterated the evidence of another set of associations, origin- 
ally too obvious for comment, that it has recently been overlooked. 
One kind of Shakespearean pun is the consequence of Shakespeare’s 
interest in the relationships of meaning set up by juxtaposing two 
words which, having roughly the same sound, can be pronounced 
as one The word with which Shakespeare punned tomb was that 
which we spell tome^ meaning a book, often a large, heavy, formid- 
able book 

^ I do not wish to make too much of a point on the matter of spelling, 
hut it seems convenient to employ tombe only when there is some question 
of equivocation in the word 

2 3 7 and 86 4 

® M6A rv V 34 and R & J ii iii 9 

* Shakespeare was by no means the first to peiceive and make use of this 
phonetic accident The iime occurs, for instance, in the popular and 
pathetic elegy which Chidiock Tichboine was supposed to have “Written 
with His Own Hand in the Tower Before his Execution ” 

I sought my death and found it in my womb, 

I looked for life and saw it was a shade, 

I trod the earth and knew it was my tomb 

«83 12 and 101 11 

^ AlVs Well n in 147, see also M Ado "V in 9 
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Eor eyc-ieadiiig, tlie 2 ')un presents no difficulty when we bear in 
mind that both torn!) and tome could be spelled tomle in the seven- 
teenth centuiy, tomhe is, actually, the only spelling in the Quarto 
edition of the Sonnets ioi the woid which modern editors spell 
tomb 

Puithormore, the histor}^ of spelling outside the Sonnets confirms 
the piobability that tomb and tome were readily capable of that 
t}pe of mental interchange upon which puns thiive The intrusion 
of the b in seventeenth-century spellings of the word meaning 
hoolc can most readily be accounted for on the grounds that tome 
was sub;)ected to the phonetic and orthogiaphic influence of such 
words as lambj limb, womb, and tomb, especially the last of these 
The confusion operated also, howevei, in the other direction 
Davies ^ recoids a sixteenth-century spelling tome foi the word 
meaning se^julche We aie led to the not surpiising conclusion 
that it has been fiom time to time quite possible to achieve ambi- 
guity 111 the wiitten form of either word That such ambiguity did 
actually produce a misunderstanding may be illustiated by an 
accident that occuried to a poem of John Donne^s The third 
stanza of his ^^Valediction Of the Book^^ runs thus 

This book as long lived as the elements 

Oi as the world’s form, this all graved tome 
In cyphei wiit oi new made idiom 
(We for Love’s cleigy only ’re instruments) 

When this book is made thus, 

Should again the ravenous 
Vandals and Goths inundate us, 

Learning were safe, in this oui univeise 
Schools might learn sciences, spheres music, angels verse 

In the 1669 edition tome appeared tomb, but was corrected in 
subsequent editions Whether Donne was turning to his own uses 
the pun of Shakespeare is beside our point at the moment , ® what 
is of moment to us is that such confusions in spelling not only 
confirm the mental interchangeability which is one element of a pun 
but also point to a phonetic similarity 

’^English Pronunciation from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century, 

p 86. 

® Two further passages in Donne offer the teasing possibility that this 
poet was also toying with the ambiguous overtone suggestions in tornb 
These are the fourth stanza of “ The Canonization ” and the third stanza of 

To the Countess of Bedford ” 
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That stiong phonetic similaiity between the words did exist is a 
conclusion which the other available evidence snppoits Since we 
have ample evidence and sulBcient authorities ® to establish the 
probability that in Shakespcaie^s time toml was pronounced much 
as it IS today^ [tum]_, it becomes pertinent to inquire what was 
probably Shakespeare^s pronunciation of tome Since Shakespeare 
does not use it outside the passages we are concerned with and 
since there appears to be no direct testimony to any sixteenth or 
seventeenth century pronunciation of this word, and since it was 
intioduced from Eiench into English too late to fall into any of the 
patterns of sound-change out of Middle English, we must draw 
inferences from the words with which it may be logically linked 
In the fiist place, as we have noticed, it appeals to have become 
linked in spelling and hence probably in pronunciation with a 
riming set of common words such as womh and tonih If this was 
so, we must account for its modern pronunciation on the not 
unlikely giound that, being a relatively bookish woid, it came 
readily within the hegemony of eighteenth-century classical scholars 
who were happy to restore it to correctness ” 

A somewhat similar phonetic history can actually be traced m 
the woid Rome In Elizabethan England Rome^ following the pre- 
vailing phonetic trend, was generally pronounced like Modern 
English room So it was in Shakespeare and so it was when 
Spensei rimed it with oui woid toml Wyld offers a reason for 
the tiiumph of the modern pronunciation The present pro- 
nunciation of Rome^ instead of the historically normal [rum], is 
comparatively recent and is due to the influence of the Fiench or 
Italian pronunciation, perhaps also to the spelling 
There is one further piece of evidence pointing to [turn] as a 
probable Shakespearean pronunciation of tome In 1617 one Eobert 

® See, for instance, the following 

Ellis, A J, Shakespeare’s Puns,” in Early English Pi onuiwiation, 
Part III, Chap Viii, p 102, p 925 

Zachrisson, R E , The English Pronunciation at Shalespeai e’s Time, p 
197 

Wyld, H C , A History of Modem Colloquial English, p 234 
111 1 180, JO 1 11 15G, RL 715 and 1644 
^^“Ruins of Rome,” v 7 It is to be observed that Shakespeaie once 
appears to recognize the pronunciation which subsequently pre\ ailed, m 
H6G m 1 51 he hangs a pun between Rome and roam 
Op cit , p 239 
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Robinson, a Londoner, published a small treatise called The AH 
of Pronunciation^ containing a phonetic alphabet and a Latin poem 
tiansciibed in the alphabet This treatise 'v\as examined with caie 
by Piofessor H G Eiedlei in the Annual Bulletin of the Modern 
Humanities Ecseaich Association in November, 1936 EobinsoiV^ 
as Piolessoi Eiedler says, ‘^^transcribes as u eveiy Latin stressed 
long 0 It we can accept Eobinson as a reliable recorder of vowel 
sounds, we can approach the woid tome fiom two directions (1) 
if the vowel had been attracted into conformity with native English 
words which had originally been pronounced [6], the pronunciation 
was [turn] , (2) if the vowel was given a pronunciation like that 
of Latin words with long d, the pronunciation was [turn] Tome 
apparently had come into English from French at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, so that there is a gap in our syllogism But 
the weight of such evidence as we have makes it most likely that 
[tCim] was the usual pionunciation ot the woid tome at the time the 
sonnets were composed 

Granted that the external eMdence is permissive lathei +han con- 
clusive, let it be supposed that to Shakespeaie’s eai tome and toml 
weie sounded enough alike foi puiposes of a pun 

If the pun between tome and torn!) was to be witty and effective, 
the flavor of tome had to be approximately what it is today This 
was the case By 1573 the woid had come to signify the whole of 
a book, frequently a large volume NED lecoids a title with that 
date ‘^‘^The whole vrorks of . Tyndal Frith, and Barnes . 
collected and compiled in one Tome together By 1621 the 
ponderous tome was also formidable, forbidding, perhaps seldom 
opened Burton in the Anatomy of Melancholy was asking, To 
what end are such great tomes ^ Shakespeare^s Sonnets were 
composed somewhere between these two dates 

The form tombe occuis five times in the Sonnets (m 3 17, 83, 
86, and 101), and tombs occurs once (m 107) Assuming that 
these particular sonnets were written chronologically in this order, 
it appears that Shakespeare fiist used the word simply to designate 
a sepulchre, that when he next used it he probably perceived a pun 
whose secondary meaning was tome^ and that when he used it a 
third time he planned the pun with all its deliberate, subtle 
venom In the next two instances thereafter, he so used the word 
that the punning associations are interesting if brought to mind — 
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but they are not insisted upon In the final instance he undertook 
to eliminate equivocation from the word, to restore it to singleness 
of meaning 

Let us examine the series, disregaiding Sonnet 3, which does not 
pun on our word The heavy-footed exposition we shall use will be 
at least as offensive as such treatments of wit necessaiily are No 
apology, however, is made for pointing out that in all five of the 
sonnets we are concerned with, the subject matter in hand was the 
future fame conferrable by writings in praise of a man This is an 
area of interest in which talk of books may reasonably be expected 

The first quatrain of Sonnet 17 runs thus 

Wlio will believe my veise in time to come. 

If it were fill’d with your most high deserts ’ 

Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tombe 
Which hides youi life and shows not half your parts 

Here we may unhesitatingly agiee with all the editors in recogniz 
ing that Shakespeare likened the poetry in question to a tomb 
Still there is noticeable at first blush some slight awkwaidness in 
the image of a tomb which hides life, tombs are designed to hide 
death Doubtless Shakespeaie had in mind the writing on a 
tomb, an epitaph could very appropriately be blamed if it hid the 
dead man^s life and showed too few of his accomplishments But 
if a tomb IS considered as a piece of writing then its essential 
function IS the same as that of a tome Shakespeare apparently 
recognized and may possibly even have planned this implication of 
his use of the word 

The poet who speaks in Sonnets 82 and 83 comments upon the 
other writers who dedicate their works to his own particular patron 
and implies that by blessing every book^^ the patron encourages 
the writers in this practice In Sonnet 83 he asserts that he has 
himself avoided the portraiture of praise, knowing that praise is 
incapable of matching the original The last quatrain runs thus 

This silence for my sin you did impute. 

Which shall be most my glory, being dumb, 

For I impair not beauty being mute, 

When others would give life and bung a tombe 

The unkind pun in the last line is here too pointed to be accidental 
It asserts (but not unequivocally) that the rival who brings his 
book confers oblivion instead of the intended immortality This 
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barb, which might well have been envied by Diyden and Pope, is 
pait of a complex and beautifully concened design The design 
calls into plaj" echoes well outside the limits of the individual son- 
net, yet even in the sentence vhich it caps theie is a most adroit 
inteiplay of images and ideas The tome inipaiis beauty as a 
tomb impaiis beauty, the tomb is mute in a sense in which Shake- 
speaie is not mute, and the tome is loquacious where Shakespeare 
holds Ins peace Hence the tome is loquacious but uncommuni- 
cative, and death-dealing instead of immoitalizing 
The first quatiain of Sonnet 86 is familiar indeed 

Was it tlie pioud full sail of his great \eise, 

Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 

That did my iipe thoughts in niy brain inheaise, 

Making their toinbe the womb uheiein they grew’ 

Ileie we have so cleai and conventional an image of still-born 
thoughts that the suggestion that the appropiiate housing of ripe 
thoughts is not then author’s biaiii but a book is neither insisted 
upon nor necessaiy to good sense Yet lecognition that tombe 
incidentally spelled boolc by no means huits the efiecti\eness of 
the quatrain On the contiary such lecognition gives a new twist 
to the well-worn womb — ^tomb irony 
In Sonnet 101 Shakespeaie^s poet lebukes his muse foi neglect- 
ing his love The muse is made to bring up the customary 
excuse that truth needs no painting The poet makes his re- 
joinder 

Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb? 

Excuse not silence so, for 't lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tombe 
And to be praised of ages yet to be 

Here again the sense is comfortably full without the play on tome 
That “ gilded tomb is the primary meaning is clear from its 
parallel in Sonnet 55 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme 

Yet if when Sonnet 101 was written, tombe had been, as we sup- 
pose, already twice or thrice used equivocally within memoiy, it is 
hard to believe that Shakespeare was innocent of double entendre 
now Gilded tome would make excellent sense in this context, 
signifying a book whose special merit was decorative embellish- 
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ment The poet, then, may be supposed to assure his muse that it 
was in the power of her unembellished song to make the patron 
outlive such a prettified volume If he did indeed incidentally 
sneer at a rivahs gilded tome Shakespeare had prepared his way 
by mention of books and by repeated mention of painting and color 
as symbols of verbal flattery as well as by his pointed puns on 
tombe 

Finally, the last four lines in Sonnet 107 

I’ll live in tins poor rhyme, 

While he [death] insults o’ei dull and speechless tribes 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 

When tyi ants’ crests and tombes of brass are spent 

The word ihis in line 13 repeats this poor rhyme and is set in 
contrast with tyrants^ ciests and tombs of biass ” Since tombe 
has been quibbled over repeatedly, the quibble is apt to lecur with 
every recurience of the word unless specifically disclaimed In 
che last line of Sonnet 107 the tombs are emphatically not books, 
and the phrase of brass serves as a disclaimer 


Umversity of Flo'tida 


T Waltee Eeebeet 


MELVILLE’S THIRD WHALEE 

Herman Melville’s last whaling cruise, from Eimeo in the Society 
Islands to Lahaina on the Island of Maui, Sandwich Island Group, 
was m the Charles and Heniy, a Nantucket ship, of 336 tons 
burthen, belonging to Charles G and Henry Coffin The ship, 
under the command of Captain J ohn B Coleman, came to anchor 
in the roadstead of Lahaina on April 27, 1843 

On a date between that of the arrival of the Charles and Henry 
and May 10 when she sailed, probably on May 3, Captain Coleman 
appeared before John Stetson, United States Vice Commercial 
Agent at Lahaina, and discharged Herman Melville, John Wallace, 
and Joseph Whiting Wallace was a sick man, and a sum of money 

See for instance Sonnets 82 and 83, referred to above 
^*Of course that disclaimer, with a right inflection of the voice, might 
well reach back to line 13 and make “this” signify “this tome,” “this 
book of sonnets ” as well as “ this rhyme,” 
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was deposited on his account as a destitute seaman/^ but Melville 
and Whiting were evidentl;y legulaily dischaiged by consent of 
themselves and Captain Coleman 

Melville sta}ed at Lahama until May 18 or shortly thereafter, 
when he and nineteen othei whaling men, seventeen of whom were 
destitute seamen, were transported to Oahu, probably in the 
schooner 8tai, under the command of a Captain Bui roughs 
These significant facts in Melville^s whaling career, now brought 
to light foi the first time, are documented by letters in a loose 
folder, ^^Miscellaneous Letters, 1838-1843,^^ and by other papers 
of the Honolulu Post Eecords Collection, General Eecords, Execu- 
tive and Foreign Affairs Branch, of the National Archives ^ 

The most important document of this group for the Melville 
student is a letter, dated May 18, 1843, from John Stetson, United 
States Vice Commercial Agent at Lahama, to William Hooper, 
Vice Commercial Agent at Oahu, which contains the following 
information 

I send by this vessel [evidently the schooner Star, Captain Burioughs] ® 
John Wallace, dischd fiom Ship Charles & Henry [and si\teen other 
destitute setimeii] Also 3 men that weie dischaiged at this Office, not 
however on my hands, — ^their names are Herman Mellvil [sto], Joseph 
Whiting, dibchd fiom Ship Chs & Heiiiy L Fiancis Saisfield, dischd from 
Barque Damon [ ] 

It is, indeed, fortunate that this the official letter, beaiing seal 
and outside address, has survived. For there is another version of 
this letter, in the same handwriting, which is misleading in the 
extreme® This version, surviving in a ledger, which is clearly 
either a careless first draft of the official letter or a hastily written, 
erroneous office copy, contains a significant difference in wording 
Herman Mellvil, Jos Whiting & Francis Sarsfield dis [charged] 
from Barque Damon 

It IS impossible to substantiate Melville’s connection with the 
ship Charles and Henry by checking the Captain’s crew list of the 
1840-1845 voyage or the consular certificates appended thereto, for 

^ I should like to thank Mis Natalia Summers and Miss Julia Bland for 
considerable assistance in the discovery of these mateiials 
® Hooper had written Stetson on May 8, 1843, that he had requested 
Capt Burroughs of the Sch^ Stai to receive on board any seaman which 
may be on your hands ” 

® In ‘‘ Lahama, Records, Protests, Letters, etc , 1842-1855, No 7625 
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almost all Nantucket custom house records have been destroyed * It 
can be proved, however, that Herman Melville and Joseph Whiting 
did not seive in the barque Damon of Newport, Ehode Island, and 
were not dischaiged from that vessel at Lahama 

Complete custom house records of the 1843-1846 voyage of the 
Damon, under the command of Captain Oliver Potter, are extant. 
They contain no mention of Herman Melville or Joseph Whiting 
The name of Eiancis Sarsfield, however, is recorded on the oficial 
crew list carried on the voyage, and it appears on the only cer- 
tificate of discharge issued by John Stetson to Captain Potter m 
May, 1843 = 

If Melville could not have served m the barque Damon, what is 
the case for his connection with the Charles and Henry besides the 
mention of his name in Stetson’s official letter of May 18, 1843'* 
Apparently it is a good one Eor one thing, the Charles and Henry 
visited the Society Islands at a time when Melville is known to have 
been there ® She was reported at Tahiti on November 7, 1843,’’ 
and at Eimeo during the same month ® Captain Coleman, upon his 

^According to Edoiiaid A Stackpole, President of the Nantucket His- 
torical Society, in conversation with the writer, the Nantucket Custom 
House was closed during Woodiow Wilson's first administration, and all 
records were transfeired to the Boston Custom House where they were 
stored in the basement Later they were damaged by water, and most of 
them sold as waste paper Many ships registers from Nantucket, however, 
have survived and are now in the National Archives 
® I am obliged to Walter Dring, Jr , Deputy Collector of Customs, New- 
port, Rhode Island, for photostatie copies of relevant custom house and 
consular papers of the Damon, including a certificate signed by John Stetson 
at Lahama on May 25, 1843, which discharged only one seaman from the 
Damon — Francis Sarsfield This was the only certificate issued to Captain 
Potter in May, 1843 {“ Consular Statement of Fees, Lahama,” in Con- 

sular Letters, Honolulu, Volume i ) 

Since the Damon was not cleared for sailing until October 18, 1842 (New- 
port Mercuty of October 22, 1842), and gave as her most recent port of call 
before reaching Lahama that of Callao (Consular Letteis, Honolulu, Volume 
I) where she anchored March 17, 1843 (Ship's Daily Journal, Callao, in 
National Archives), it seems unlikely that she touched at the Society 
Islands at all 

® See Charles R Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York, 1939), 
pp 284 323, and Ida Leeson, “ The Mutiny on the Luoy Ann/’ PQ, xrx 
(October, 1940), 370 379 
■^Nantucket Inquirer of May 6, 1843 

® J ohn Howland reported Chas and Henry at Emeo [stc] with 350 bbls , 
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arii\al at Lahaina, ga^e [sic] as the place last touched 

at by the Chailes and Ileniij ^ 

Eurthermoie, Jobeph Whiting was at Eimeo shoitly before the 
time of aiiival oi the Chailes and Beniy, having deserted from the 
Nantucket slnp John Adams on October 16, 1842/® and he could 
ha\e joined the crew of the Chailes and Ileniy at appioximately 
the same time that Melville did 

Email}, the facts o£ the \ 0 }age of the Chailes and Heniy eoire- 
spond to those attiibuted to the Leviathan in Omoo^^ Melville^s 
most nearly autobiogiaphical novel The actual whaler, like her 
fictional counteipait, was a luckless ship in the fishery When 
the Charles and Heniy aiiived at Eimeo, she had taken only 350 
ban els of sperm oil during a twent} -three months^ voyage,^^ no 
more than the Acushnei had stowed down duiing the fi.rst six 
months of hei maiden voyage 

That Melville might well have shouted, “ So, hurrah for the coast 
of Japan ^ upon joining the ciew of the Chailes and Heniy is 
attested by the fact that although the ship did not head immediately 
for that whaling ground, it was her destination after recruiting at 
Lahama m late April and eaily May of 1843 But for his leaving 
the vessel at Lahama, stove boats off the coast of Japan might have 
been for Ileiman Melville an actual rather than a vicarious 
experience 

23 mos out” (Nantucket Inqmier of May 13, 1843 ) The Charles and 
Henry had sailed on December 20, 1840 (Alexander Starbuck, Hxsiory 
of the American Whale F%she'i y from Its Earliest Inception to the Year 
1876, [Waltham, Mass , 1878] pp 366 367 ) 

® “ Consular Returns, Lahama,” in Consular Letters, Department of 
State, Honolulu, Volume i, in National Archives 

Consular Papers, Tahiti, in National Archives 

I should like to thank Jay Ley da, who first suggested the possibility 
that the Charles and Henry might have been Melville’s third v haler, for 
considerable assistance 

After an exhaustive study of Omoo, Anderson, op cit , p 199, came to 
this conclusion 

Omoo, p 371 (Constable and Company, London, 1922/ 

Nantucket Inquirer of May 13, 1843 

The Acushnet was spoken on July 4, 1841, by the ship William Wirt 
of Pairhaven and reported a take of 350 barrels of sperm oil (Logbook of 
William Wirt in Baker Library, Harvard University ) 

Omoo, p 371 

Nantucket Inquirer of October 2, 1843 
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The Chailes and Hemy came to anchoi at Lahaina on April 37, 
1843, with 500 barrels of sperm oil aboard John Wallace, a 
sick member of the crew, was dischaiged on May 3,^® and since only 
one ceitilicate was issued to Captain Coleman durmg this recruiting 
period,^® it IS reasonable to assume that it was an inclusive one and 
contained the names of Joseph Whiting and Heiman Melville 

Wilson L Henlin 

United States Naval Academy 


THE TEOUBADOUES AND THE ASSASSINS 

The Old Man of the Mountain and his Assassins appear as orna- 
ments m at least five Provengal poems Evidently, this colorful, 
already half -legendary cult had made a considerable impression on 
the tioubadonis Evidently, also, their public could understand 
the allusions without explanation, for none is given The uses these 
poets made of the romantic Sheikh-el-Jebel and his followers^ 
practically exhaust the possibilities of connecting them with loye 
and lovers 

One of the most explicit comparisons is in the poem Pos descobnr 
m retratre of Aimeric de Peguilhan The author says to his Lady 
^^You have me more fully in your power than the Old Man his 
Assassins, who go to kill his mortal enemies, even if they were 
beyond Prance 

Car mieills lu^avetz ses doptanssa, 

Qe 1 Vieills TAsasina gen, 


" Consular Returns, Lahaina, January 1 — July 1, 1843,” m Consular 
Letters, Department of State, Honolulu, Volume i The Charles and 
Henry evidently reached the roadstead of Lahaina on April 26, 1843 
(See Nantucket Jnquver of October 2, 1843 ) 

“ Statement of Cases of Relief Afforded to destitute American sea- 
man , , Lahaina,” in Consular Letters, Department of State, Honolulu, 

Volume I 

“ Consular Statement of Fees Received at Lahaina ,” in Consular 
Letters, Department of State, Honolulu, Volume i 

The background and facts of the 1840-1845 voyage of the Charles and 
Henry are subjects of a more extended study by the present writer 
^ For a recent account of them, and numerous references, see Charles E 
Nowell, The Old Man of the Mountain,” in Speculum, xxii, 497-519 
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Qu il vant, neis s’eron part Franssa, 

Tant h son obedien, 

Aucir SOS gen leis mortals ® 

The Lady here is the Old Man, the poet is the Assassin, who will 
do whatever his Lady coniinaiids This blind obedience with com- 
plete disiegard for consequences was a distinguishing characteristic 
of the sect 

Making a very similar application of the theme, Bernart de 
Bondeilhs declares ^^Just as the Assassins seive their master 
unfailingly, so I have served Love with unswerving loyalty 

Tot aissi m pren con fai als assesis, 

Qe fan tot so qe lurs senliors lur di, 

Qe no n pensan failbir ser ni mati, 

Tant lo crezoii e tant 11 es cliabcus fis , 

E le semhers, qar conois ceitamen 
Qe chascus fai de grat son mandamen. 

Fa Is comensar tal re, segon q’aug dir, 

Don prendon moit, ans q’o puescan complir 

Tot eissainen liai leii estat achs 
E fins e francs vas amor, so us ad ® 

Heie Love, not the Lady, is the Old Man whom the poet serves as 
an Assassin It should be noted also that theie is no specific 
reference to murder, the Old Man^s assignments might be difBcult 
tasks of many kinds. 

With the same unspecialized conception of the Assassin’s duties, 
an anonymous poet says to his Lady in the love letter or domnejmre 

® Poem 10, 42 according to the numbering of Pillet-Carstens, BihUograpMe 
der Troubadours, Halle, 1933, p 14 These are lines 28-32 Neither this 
nor the other poem of Aimeric which we shall have occasion to cite has 
appeared in a critical edition, though Mr W P Shepard and I have been 
working for some time on a complete edition of Aimeric The text given 
here for both poems is that of A (Pillet Carstens, p x), as it appears in the 
diplomatic edition of Pakscher and De Lollis, in Studj d'l filologia romanm, 
ni, nos 391 and 397 respectively It would probably be preferable here to 
read s^era for s^eron in line 30, although the majority of the MSS have 
the plural foim, in any case, the basic idea of the comparison is not 
affected 

® Pillet Carstens, 59, 1 , edited by Appel in Provenmhsohe Inedtta aus 
Par%$er Bandsohriften, Leipzig, 1892 (Altfranzosische Bibliothek, xviil), 
pp 22-24 
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beginning Bona dompna, pros ez onrada * '' I am your Assaspin, 
who hopes to win Paradise through doing your commands ” 

Lo vostie verais ancessis, 

Que ere conquestar paradis 
Per far toz vostres mandamens 

Here we have an implied explanation of the nnfailmg obedience 
of the Assassins to the Old Man of the Mountain their belief that 
this obedience guaranteed their entry into Heaven Such a motiva- 
tion the contemporaries of the crusades and the chansons de geste 
could easily understand 

Of the three examples cited so far, two make no mention at all 
of murder as a function of the Assassins The third (that from 
Aimenc de Peguilhan) does indeed give murder as their chief duty, 
but the detailed allusion makes it veiy clear that the word " Assas- 
sin was not for Aimenc a common noun meaning murderer ” 
It could hardly have been only that for an audience of the late 
twelfth 01 early thirteenth century, when the Old Man was still 
powerful (there were, of course, several ^^Old Men^^), and his 
followers were well knovm and greatly feared The word inevitably 
had a veiy specific leference to this sect, and its application to any 
other killer constituted a recognizable figure of speech Later, to 
be sure, the transition to a generic term was made in several 
languages, and a verb coined, and so on, but only later, and as 
a result of this early figurative use I insist on this point here 
because in the two examples that remain to be cited the reader, 
if unforewained, might make the mistake of assuming that the 
word was as colorless then as it is now. 

The first example is another from Aimenc de Peguilhan. We 
have already seen him compare himself to an Assassin and his Lady 
to the Old Man of the Mountain Here, he likens his heart to an 
Assassin, since it kills him for his Lady’s sake 

Mas faich avetz ansessi 
Mon cor que per vos m’auci ® 

Knowing as we do that the poet must have had the sect in mind 

^ Edited by Suchier in Denkmaler provenzahscher hiteratur und Spraohe, 
Halle, 1883, i, 311 ff , lines 9-11 

® Pillet-Carstens, no 10, 24 {Etssamen cum Vazimans) , these are lines 
13 14. For the text followed, see note 2 
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when he wiote these lines, we are justified in taking per vos tc 
mean that here also the Lady is the Old Man of the Mountain, who 
sends the Assassin 

Ari d, finally, we have this from Giraut de Bornelh “My 
Lady’s love (i e , my love for hei ) is an Assassin, which kills me ” 

Ren als no Ih sai comtar 
Mas que s’amors m^auci 
Ai, plus mal assesi 
Noca m saup envirar ® 

The editor, Kolsen, translates assesi Morder but I have already 
expressed my doubt that the word could have become so colorless 
in Giraut’s day We must, I think, interpret the lines to mean that 
the Lady is the Old Man, and love is the Assassin whom she sends 
against the poet Kolsen ^^Ach, einen schlimmeren Morder 
konnte ich mir gar nieht ausersehen This seems to miss the point 
completely, my own feeling is that we should read enviar (the 
leading of nearly all the MSS) for envirar, and in any case under- 
stand the subject of saup to be she,^^ not I For, taking this 
as a reference to the Old Man and his Assassins (and I think we 
must take it so), I find it unlikely that the poet would call himself 
the Old Man who selects or sends an Assassin (love) against 
himself 

In citing these examples, I have not tried to follow a chronological 
order , because it seemed advisable to put the most convincing ones 
first, and also because the dates of the poems cannot be fixed with 
any certainty It would be desirable, however, to date them as 
accurately as we can Here are the known facts Aimenc de 
Peguilhan seems to have written between 1195 and 1230,“^ Giraut 
de Bornelh betw'een 1165 and 1200 ® Kolsen ® dates the poem we 
quote vielleicht 1169 ” Bernart de Bondeilhs has not been dated, 
though in this, his one preser\ed poem, he refers to a Marquis of 
Garret, who is probably, as the editor identifies him, Otto del 

* Kolsen, BamtUcJie Lteder des Tiobadors G-iraut de Bornelh, Halle, 1910- 
1935, I, 306 (no 48, lines 73 76) Tlie reading and translation are not 
sure for tlie word envirar, but there is no difficulty with the rest 

^See Jeanroy, Po48%e lynque des U ouhadours, Pans, 1934, l, 331 

® Jeanroy, op cit , j, 384 

® In his edition, li, 285, with a reference to his (Giraut de Bornelh, der 
Meister der Trohadors, Berlin, 1894, p 61, 
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Carret (1180-1230), celebrated by a nnmber of troubadours This 
would make Bernart a contemporary of Aimeric The editor of the 
anonymous love letter suggests that it may be the work of Aimeric 
de Peguilhan But his hypothesis is based chiefly on this com- 
parison of the poet and his lady to an Assassin and the Old Man of 
the Mountain , so it is far from conclusive Still, we shall probably 
not be far wrong in assuming that both these undated poems 
belong to the late twelfth or early thirteenth century, as their 
language and style have nothing to imply either a very late or a 
very early date Even Giraut^s poem may be considerably later 
than Kolsen puts it (he says ^Vielleicht , nothing in the poem 
itself seems to make a later date impossible, since all the datable 
persons referred to in it weie alive at the end of the century 
(Dalfin d^Alvernha, 1169-1234, Sobre-totz or Eaimon Bernart 
de Eovinhan, alive in 1197, it is not known when Eble de Saigna 
died, if indeed the Ehlon of the poem refers to him) according to 
Kolsen’s own listings in the Eigennamen It is therefore not im- 
possible that all these poems were written within a comparatively 
short space of time 

Where did the poets get their knowledge of the Assassins and the 
Old Man, and then interest in them ^ Oral reports from returning 
crusaders are a possible source x\nd the Latin historians of the 
day (e g, William of Tyre) give various details about the sect, so 
does the Chanson df Antioche, as revised by Graindor de Douai at 
the end of the twelfth centuiy The history of William of Tyie 
was translated into French (as the Estoire df Evades) around 
1200, and became very popular in that form All these, then, are 
possible sources 

But there is another, which seems to me even more likely 
Toward the end of the twelfth century, there was in France quite 
a commotion about the Assassins In 1192, Philip Augustus let 
it be known that he suspected Eichard the Lion-Heart of having 
induced the Old Man of the Mountain to send some of the Assassins 
to France for the purpose of murdering him (Philip), and he 
redoubled his personal guard This is recorded by several histor- 
ians,^® and undoubtedly tickled the popular fancy. One thing that 
makes me connect it with these Provengal poems is the phrase used 

See, for example, tiie Oeuvres de Rigord et de Guillaume le Breton, 
edited by Delaborde, Pans, 1882-85, i, 120-121, 195 

3 
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by Aimenc de Pegmlhan "his Assassins, who go even leyond 
France to kill his enemies This is at least an indication that 
there had been talk of the presence of Assassins in western Europe, 
and may well refer to this rumor The love letter and the poem of 
Bernart de Bondeilhs, as we have seen, may or may not have been 
wiitten at the same time as Aimeric^s songs, and we have seen that 
Girant^s poem could conceivably have been written then also My 
own feeling, which is of course only a guess, is that all five poems 
were written shortly before oi shoitly after 1200, when the scare 
over the Assassins sent to kill the King was still fresh in the minds 
of the populace 

I have already mentioned two references in French to the Assas- 
sins, in works of a historical nature The examples given by 
Godefroy and Tobler-Lommatzsch in their dictionaries of Old 
French (and I have found no others) seem to be no earlier than 
the thirteenth century, and are foi the most part factual references 
or colorless uses of the word assassxn (in the later texts) as an 
equivalent foi " murderer ’’ The one case where a poet has used 
the fanaticism of the sect to illustrate the power of the Lady over 
the lover is the following 

Ma dame eui je n^o nomeir, 

Mon cuer aveis, no u pnix celler, 

Belle plaixans et coie, 

Por VOS sui je jobs, 

Partir ne m’an poroie 
Vostre lions suix essescis 

The last line could be translated " I am your Assassin liege-man 
The poet wishes to imply, I presume, that he is as faithful to the 
lady as the Assassins to the Old Man of the Mountain I do not 
know that this poem can be dated, but it was evidently written 
under Provencal infiuence 

two poems of Aimenc can be dated before 1212, since they are 
addressed to Spanish rulers, and in 1212 Aimenc was in Italy, never, as 
far as we know, to return to Spain We derive this date from the fact 
that Aimenc composed two planhs for Azzo VI of Este, who died in 1212 
Prom the Oxford cJiansonmer (MS Douce 308), foi 228b, published in 
Herrig's Archiv, voL 99, p 352, no 48 I have quoted the complete stanza, 
and nothing that precedes or follows amplifies the allusion The punctua- 
tion and the interpretation that it implies are name, as only a bare diplo- 
matic text is given in the Archxv I take w’o to mean I do not dare ” 
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I do not know if the simile occurs in other literatures, I hare 
not found it anywhere else And, indeed, I should be surprised to 
find it except possibly in a poem imitated from the troubadours, 
for it illustrates admirably the extravagant cult of the Lady that 
began and came to fullest flowering with them 

Frank M Chambers 

J^orthwestern University 


EABELAIS AND THE GEEEK DANCES 

Although nearly every phase of Eabelais’ rich erudition has 
been thoroughly explored, the investigation of musical ideas in 
Oargantua and Pantagruel is a field practically untouched The 
souices of many such ideas are fairly obvious, others are more 
difficult to explain Among the latter is the list of Greek dances 
performed at the court of Quint Essence by the Queen and her 
attendants 

revoquans Tantiquit^ en usage, ils jouerent ensemble aux 


Cordace, 

Calabrisme, 

Emmelie, 

Molossicque, 

Sicinnie, 

Cernophore, 

lambicque. 

Mongas, 

Persique, 

Thermanstne, 

Phrygie, 

Florale, 

Nicatisme, 

Pyrrhicque, 

Thracie, 

Et mille autres danses ^ 


What prompted Eabelais — and we assume that he was largely 
responsible for the Fifth Boole — ^to cite these particular dances in 
this particular older ^ 

The more one studies Eabelais^ writings, the more one comes to 
believe that the long enumerations which so delighted the ]ovial 
medecin weie never a haphazard matter but were organized accord- 
ing to some plan, the logic of which was perhaps owing to the 
plan of an earlier authority It has been a rewarding task, then, 

am grateful to Professor Grace Frank for valuable suggestions m 
connection with this aiticle The author presented the substance of this 
paper at a meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, 
December, 1948 

^Le Cinquiesme Lwre, ed Jean Plattard (Pans, 1929), p 72 
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to find lealization of this in tracing the list of dances to its source 
Athenaeus^ DeipnosopMstae^ Book XIV, 639, d and e The whole 
of this book is an informal discussion of various aspects of music, 
including a lengthy section on the dance After treating the dance 
in geneial, Athenaeus lists specific dances according to category 
Those of a stable nature, simple, and performed in close formation, 
he says, are the following 

SaKTvXoL, lafx^LKi^^ MoXocraiK^ ifjbfiiXeLay 
KopBa^y (TLKLWL^y llepauc% ^pvyLO<5 vtj6aTtcrjiu)s, 

®pdKLO<s KoXal^pLiTfios^ reXecTid^ 

Wild and furious are the K€pvo<l>6po^ koX poyyd^ kcu OepimvarpU A 
dance with antiphonal singing (question and answei, loses and 
violets) IS the dvOepa (Flowers) And Athenaeus concludes a list 
of ludicrous dances with the word Trypplxo — evidently an error for 
the PyrrhicM is consistently described by ancient writers as a war 
dance, so even by Athenaeus in preceding and subsequent para- 
graphs (639 c and 630 d) 

All fifteen of Rabelais^ dances, thus, appear in this passage 
Three adjectives in the Greek quotation, however {Molossike^ 
Phrygios^ and Thiakios), become nouns m the French, and several 
words show errors in transliteration (Nicastisme for Nibatismos, 
Calalnsme for Kolabnsmos, and Thermanstne for Thermaustns) ^ 
The rmlle autres danses which the Queen and her court performed 
were suggested, doubtlessly, by the numerous other dances included 
in Athenaeus’ discussion (639, e and f, 640 and 631) Trans- 
literated, these are as follows ^ drunken dances — ^the lomke, Ange- 
hie (Messenger), Kosmou ekpyrosis (World conflagration), ludi- 
crous dances — Igd%s (Mortar pounding), MaLtnsmos, ApoTcmos, 
Solas, Morphasmos, Qlaux (Owl), Leon (Lion), Alphvtdn ekchusis 
(Pouring out the barley), Ohreon apoTcope (Cancelling the debt), 
Siotcheia, and Pyrnche, uwtos-accompanied dances — Keleustou 
(Boatswain’s dance) and PinaTcida (Platter dance) , figure-dances 
— Xtphismos (Sword dance), Kalathiskos (Basket dance), Kalla- 

would be interesting to compare tbe MS of the Fifth Booh with 
Athenaeus’ list According to the variorum edition of Burgaud des Marets 
and Eathery (Pans, 1873), "Leur ordre [that of the dances] est different 
dans le manuscrit ” See v, 407, note 6 
® I am indebted to Miss Mary McCrimmon for checking the Greek words 
in this passage 
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hdes (Hip dance), Shops (Owl), SMpeuma (Owling) , and a final 
(unclassified) group — The7 maustns, Hehaterides, Shopos (Look- 
out)^ Cheir hataprenes (Elat hand down), Cheir sime, JDipodismos 
(Two-step), Xylou paralepsis (Grabbing the wood), Mpanhomsmos 
(Cushion imce), Zalathishos (Basket dance), Strodilos (Spinning 
top) Athenaens follows these with the Telesias (Telesiad), a wai 
dance, and the Sihinms or satyr dance A whole paragraph is 
devoted to the Pyrnche, among the Spartans a preparatory drill for 
war and in onr times Dionysiac m character, danced to high- 
pitched melodies The Gymnopaidike (Naked boy) finds its 
counterpart in the Anapale (Wrestling) with its variations Oscho- 
p'hon'ko'b (Vine dance) and Bacchilcoi (Bacchic), all belonging to 
the cult of Dionysus A choral dance sung by the performers is 
the Hyporchematihe^ and the ^^best varieties of lyric poetry are 
those which are danced prosodiac, apostolic, and the like^^^ 
Concluding his discussion, Athenaeus compares several of the 
Greek dances with their counterparts among the barbarians.^^ 

In attempting to reconstruct the reasoning process which led 
Eabelais to choose the specific dances enumerated by him, one 
notices, first of all, that the kingdom of Quint Essence (whose very 
name is Entelechie) is thoroughly ancient in tone, filled with 
writers and philosophers of antiquity as well as a few modern 
humanists — Bude, Lascaris, Scaliger, and others The retinue of 
the Queen^s ministers, all bearing Hebrew titles, emphasizes 
humanistic learning, as well as ideas dramatized at the court — 
healing the sick with music, for example, a practical application of 
Greek ideas of musical ethos Consistent with this atmosphere, 
then, are ancient Greek dances for the entertainment of the court 
after dining — a Greek tradition in itself — ^rather than contempo- 
raneous Erench dances (which are mtroduced under quite different 
circumstances elsewhere in the Fifth Booh) 

Eabelaisian enumerations, it seems, tend to place the most im- 
portant and best known items first So in the two groups of fifty- 
nine musicians in the New Prologue to the Fourth Bool the most 
distinguished composers of the so-called Netherlandish Schools 
head the lists, with lesser musici following Of the Greek dances, 
the first three are ones which were universally known and discussed 

^ Detpnosophists, tr Ckarles B Gulick (Cambridge and London, 1927- 
1941), VI, 407- 
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in ancient writings and which appear sometimes m literature of 
the 16th century Athenaeus mentions and chaiacterizes the 
Cordax^ Emmeleia, and Sihinms elsewhere in his De%pnosoph%stae 
(for example, Book I, 20) Lucian (second century A D ), to 
mention only one other writer of late antiquity, discusses these in 
his treatise. The Dance^ describing their origin fiom Dionysian 
rites and relating them to the drama which grew from these rites 
the Emmeleia was the tragic dance, the Cordax comic, and the 
Silcinms characteristic of the satyr play These dances probably 
OT^ed their survival to their association with the drama That they 
were known in Eabelais^ century is witnessed by Jehan Tabourot 
whose book on the dance (1588) incorporates a conversation about 
them ^ Capriole, the earnest young discipulus in TabouroPs 
dialogue, says that in his reading of ancient authors he has come 
upon three kinds of dances one giave, called the Emmeleia^ one, 
gay, which they name the Cordax, and one other, partaking of both 
gravity and gaiety, called the Sihinms” To this Arbeau, the 
learned dancing master and musician, replies 

Regarding ancient dances, I can say only that either the passing of time 
or the idleness of man, or the difficulty of describing them, has resulted in 
their being lost It is true that we can compare the Emmeleia to our 

Pavanes and Basses- Danses, the Cordax to Gaillardes, Tordtons, Voltes, 
Courantes, Gavottes, Branles de Champagrie and de Bourgogne, Branles 
Ga%s and Branles Coupes, the S^k^nnls to Branles Doubles and Branles 
Simples 

Significant here is the fact that although Tabourot admitted his 
lack of knowledge about these now lost dances, he nonetheless em- 
phasized the emotional idea characteristic of each dance in com- 
paring each one with French dances of a similar nature — ^the Emme- 
leia to slow and solemn dances, the Cordax to fast dances involving 
twists and leaps, and the Sikinnis to the more stately of the various 
Branles Eabelais himself mentions the Cordax later in the Fifth 
Bool (chap XXXJX) when he describes Silenus followed by a 
crowd ^^de ^eunes gens champestres . tou^ours chantans et 
dansans les cordaces 

After beginning with the best known of the ancient dances, Eabe- 
lais in hiS list cites five verbatim from Athenaeus’ list, framing 
them with two others (also found in Athenaeus) whose names ob- 

* Jehau Tabourot (Thomot Arbeau), Orchesography (Laugres, 1588), tr 
Cyril W Beaumont (London, 1925), p 21, 
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viously derived from poetic meters — the Iambic and Molossic 
(Eabelais omitted the BaJctyloi^ first in Athenaeus’ list, and the 
Telesias, last in this gioup) Four more dances appear in Athe- 
naeus^ order, and the list ends with a dance frequently mentioned 
in the literature of antiquity — ^the warlike Pyrnche Xenophon 
(fourth century B C ) tells of seeing a woman equipped with a 
light buckler perform the Pyrrhic Dance {Anabasis, vi, 1) , Lucian 
in The Dance tells that its inventor was the son of Achilles^ a 
youth famed for his dancing, and Athenaeus devotes a large part 
of his discussion to this dance, attributing its origin to Spartan 
military rites and citing several earlier authorities on historic 
performances of it The Pyrrhiche also appears in Tabourot^s 
Orchesogiaphie, for the student Capriole, in his reference to ancient 
writers, concludes with the statement, They make mention also of 
the dance called the Pyrrhic , and the magister Arbeau, comparing 
Greek and French dances, relates the Pyrrhic to the dance we call 
Bouffons or Mattachins ^ Later Arbeau describes the Pyrrhic 
as an armed dance performed with clashings of swords and buck- 
lers, to an air in duple time and he gives an Air of the 
Bouffons characterized by Pyrrhic meter ( j~J ) ’’ 

The three opening dances and the closing dance in Eabelais’ list 
are, thus, points of reference, known by name, at least, to the culti- 
vated reader Intermediate dances, far less celebrated if indeed 
known at all, follow the source in almost exact order, with varia- 
tions from that order — ^the insertion of the metrically-named dances 
— following a definite plan At first glance, it may seem strange 
that Eabelais, having named fifteen dances, ends without followmg 
the source to its conclusion, for Eabelais was never one to shy away 
from a lengthy enumeration, lavishly piling fact upon fact, detail 
upon detail Athenaeus’ account of the dances, however, suggests 
a reason for this abruptness The mille autres danses were probably 
so designated because Athenaeus’ description shows them to be, for 
the most part, of a ludicious, licentious, or drunken nature, ob- 
viously unsuited for performance at the dignified court of Bntele- 
chie, of Quint Essence 

NTait Cooke Caepentee 

Montana State University 


Ulid 


Jhid , pp 153 and 157 
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^^WILD BELLS IN BAILEY^S FE8TUS^ 

On November 12 , 1846, Tennyson -wrote to Fitzgerald I have 
311 st got FestuSy order it and read Yon will most likely find it a 
great bore, but there are really very grand things in Festus ” ^ Since 
Philip James Bailey’s once-famons poem was first p-nblished in 
1839, one hesitates to infer that Tennyson did not read it before 
1846 More probably he has been rereading it in the enlarged 
second edition of 1845 

One of the very grand things ” may have been the long prayer 
delivered by Eestus, which, though characteristically verbose and 
turgid, constitutes a complete catalogue of early- Victorian aspira- 
tions ^ We are reminded of Eing out, wild bells ” (In Memonam, 
CVI) by Festus’s words 

The bells of time are ringing changes fast 
Grant, Lord, that each fresh peal may usher in 
An era of advancement, that each change 
Prove an effectual, lastmg, happy gain 

Observe the punning application of the technical phrase ringing 
changes ” to the idea of beneficent social changes These are not the 
opening lines of the prayer, but any reader would be inclined to 
interpret them as its governing metaphor The exact date of 

Eing out, wild bells ” is unkno-wn, but its position and function 
in In Memoriam agree well enough with the conjecture that it was 
written about the time of Tennyson’s letter to Fitzgerald. 

Tennyson and Bailey desire almost exactly the same changes ” 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind 

Festus prays for social justice and a stronger sense of mutual obliga- 
tion between higher and lower classes 

^ Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson A Memoir (New York, 1898), 
I, 234 Italics are Tennyson’s The implication is not that Festus is mainly 
tedious, but that Fitzgerald, whose literary tastes were notoriously fastidi- 
ous and crotchety, would perversely find it so 

® Philip James Bailey, Festus (London, 1860), pp 59-66 Bailey does not 
number acts and scenes, and I know of no edition in which the lines are 
numbered. 
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Oil* may all help each other in good things. 

Mentally, morally, and bodily 

He hopes that the development of science and invention may 

lighten labour. 

And give more room to mind, and leave the poor 
Some time for self-improvement 

Tennyson bids the bells 

Eing out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife. 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws 

Eestns hopes that God will 

overrule 

All civil contests to the good of all, 

All party and religious difference 
To honourable ends, whether secured 
Or lost, and let all strife, political 
Or social, spring from conscientious aims , 

and that the common people 

may be trained. 

From their youth upwards, in a noblei mode, 

To loftier and more liberal ends 

Observe especially the words which I have italicized 
Tennyson 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times 

The entire Festus passage is based on the idea that a stronger, purer 
faith IS prerequisite to all social betterment For example 

. and we pray 

That men may rule themselves in faith in God, 

In charity to each other, and in hope 
Of their own souPs salvation 

Tennyson would have his bells 

Ring out false pride in place and blood. 

The civic slander and the spite. 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good 
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This substantially repeats the thought of an earlier stanza which, 
as we have seen, finds a parallel in Festus The entire Bailey 
passage is suffused with the spirit of Christian Socialism, as when 
God IS asked to grant that all ranks and callings May mingle 
into one,^^ and 

that all laws 

And powers of government be based and used 
In good, and for the people’s sake 

Tennyson^s bells are to Eing in the thousand years of peace 
Similarly Festus prays 

That all mankind may make one brotherhood, 

And love and serve each other, that all wars 
And feuds die out of nations 

This section of In Memonam culminates in the lines 

Ring in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand, 

Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be 

Heie the perfected man of the future seems to be identified with the 
Christ of Broad Churchmanship A very similar idea is expressed 
by Bailey in the aspiration that the people of the world, merged in 
a social unity, 

may so do 

As is most worthy of the next to God , 

For a whole people’s souls, each one worth more 
Than a mere world of matter, make combined 
A something godlike — something like to Thee 

And in concluding his intercession Festus prays that 

the great world shall be at last 
The mercy-seat of God, the heritage 
Of Christ, and the possession of the Spirit 

One is tempted, then, to regard Eing out, wild bells as a 
condensed and rapid lyrical version of Bailey’s long-winded rhetori- 
cal treatment of the same theme But even if the prayer of Festus 
should be regarded as a parallel rather than a source, it enriches our 
understanding of the Victorian background of Tennyson’s lines 


Ewter College 
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GAXTON^S OEIGINAL ADDITIONS TO THE 
LEGENDA AUREA 

Caxton^s monumental edition of the Legenda Aurea differs in 
many respects from the original Latin In earlier studies I have 
pointed out the extent to which his version was influenced by the 
work of his predecessors^ an anonymous English translator and a 
French redactor ^ On the negative side, as I have shown, Caxton^s 
text IS maiked by omission, condensation, distortion, and error 
On the positive side, it contains some original passages which it is 
the purpose of this paper to set forth ^ 

In addition to the prologue and epilogue, four such expansions 
have already been recognized by Crotch as original ^ They may be 
briefly indicated In 8 George, the last paragraph, beginning 
This blessed and holy martyr S Geoige is patron of this realm of 
England and the cry of men of war Caxton here mentions the 
Order of the Garter and the relic of the saint at Windsor Castle 
(III, 133-134)^ In David, the passage telling of the prophets 
penance and the composition of the Miserere, beginning, For as 
I was once beyond the sea riding in the company of a noble knight 
named Sir J ohn Capons . and ending, Thus this nobleman 
told me, riding between the town of Ghent m Flanders and the 
town of Brussels in Brabant (I 33-34) In 8 Austin, the 
anecdote of the child by the seaside, beginning, ^^Many other 
miracles hath God showed by his life and also after his death 
which were overlong to write in this book . ” This is the last 
passage in the chapter (V 65-66) In the Circumcision, the 
passage beginning Also it is said that it is in the church of Our 

^ ‘ Caxton’s Golden Legend and Varagme’s Legenda, Aurea, ’ Speculum 
XXI (1946) 212 221, ' Caxton's Golden Legend and De Vignafs L^gende 
Doree’ Mediaeval Studies, 1946, pp 97-106, * Caxton and the Synfulle 
Wretche’ Traditio IV (1946) 423 428 
® Because I am here concerned with the printer’s own composition, I 
omit reworked and newly translated material such as the chapters on the 
Old Testament and the life of S Rock 
^ The Prologues and Wpitogues of William Caxton (EETS, 176) 70 76 
^ F S Ellis, The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints as JEJnglished hy 
William Caxton (London, 1931) All quotations from Caxton are from 
this edition 
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Lady at Antwerp in Brabant down to the sentence, If it be true, 
to some it seemeth marvel . ” (I, 40) 

Besides the foiegoing, three other passages appear to be Caxton^s 
own additions to the Legenda Two of them contain a significant 
reference to the writer^s visit to Cologne Since these portions of 
his Golden Legend have not hitherto been attributed to Caxton, I 
shall give them in f uU 

1 In 5 Ursula, after giving Varagine^s statement that the 
martyrdom of the Virgins may have occurred in the reign of 
Marcian, in the year 452, the printer inserts the following sentences 

It IS to "be remembered among these eleven thousand virgins were many 
men, for the pope Cyriacus and other bishops, and Ethereus king, with other 
lords and knights, had much people to serve them And as I have been in- 
foimed in Cologne that there were men besides women that thilke time 
suffered martyidom, fifteen thousand So the number of this holy multi- 
tude, as of the holy virgins and men, were twenty six thousand, to whom 
let us pray to our Lord that he have mercy on us (vi, 67 ) ® 

2 At tbe end of the Nativity of Our Lord, he writes 

This feast of Nativity of our Lord is one of the greatest feasts of all 
the year, and for to tell all the miracles that our Lord hath showed, it 
should contain a whole book, but at this time I shall leave and pass over 
save one thing that I have heard once preached of a worshipful doctor, that 
what person being in clean life desire on this day a boon of God, as far as 
it is rightful and good for him, our Lord at the reverence of this blessed 
high feast of his Nativity will grant it to him Then let us always make 
us in clean life at this feast that we may so please him, that after this 
short life we may come unto his bliss Amen (i, 28) 

3 To these passages should be added the rather long one at the 
end of the Nativity of Our Lady 

Then let us continually give laud and praising to her as much as we 
may, and let us say with S Jerome this response Sancta et immaculata 
virgimtas And how this holy response was made, I purpose, under cor- 
rection, to write here It is so that I was at Cologne, and heard rehearsed 
there by a noble doctor that, the holy and devout S Jerome had a custom 
to visit the churches at Home And so he came into a church where an 
image of our blessed Lady stood in a chapel by the door as he entered, and 
passed forthby without any salutation to our Lady, and went forth to every 

® Donald Attwater, A Dictionaiy of Saints (New York, 1938), p 299 
‘There is no reason to suppose that Ursula's companions numbered more 
than a few Her feast is now treated with considerable reserve in the 
Homan liturgy and it was a project of Pope Benedict XIV to suppress it 
altogether, as the Benedictines have done' 
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altar and made his prayers to all the saints m the church, each after other, 
and returned again by the same image without any saluting to her Then 
our blessed Lady called him and spake to him by the said image, and 
demanded of him the cause why he made no salutation to her, seeing that 
he had done honor and worship to all the other saints of whom the images 
were in that church And then S Jeiome kneeled down and said thus 
^ Sancta et immaculata virginitas, quibus te laudibus referam nescio Quia 
quern cell capere non poterant, tuo gremio contulisti ^ ® Which is to say 
Holy and undefiled virginity, I wot never what laud and praisings I shall 
give to thee For him that all the heavens might not take ne contain, thou 
hast borne in thy womb So sith this holy man thought himself insufficient 
to give to hei laud, then what shall we sinful wretches do but put us wholly 
in her mercy, acknowledging us insufficient to give to her due laud and 
praising ’ But let us meekly beseech her to accept our good intent and will, 
and that by her meiits we may attain after this life to come to her in 
everlasting life in heaven Amen (v, 110 111) 

Should not these three examples of Caxton’s informal style be 
included in future reprmtmgs of Crotch’s work and in other col- 
lections of the writings of the first English printer ^ 
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MEDIEVAL CHESS AND THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS 

In a recent issue of this publication. Professor Franklin D Cooley 
attempted to explain the terms used in the game of chess played 
by Chaucer’s Man in Black with the goddess Fortune ^ Its central 
mcident was her capture of his queen by a stealthy maneuvei, 
whereupon he resigned in despair, much as might a modern master 
after a similar loss Professor Cooley believes that this was a 
natural act that the event was a disaster, and the medieval game 
must frequently have ended with the loss of the queen Yet 
this was not the belief of Chaucer’s Dreamer, the first response of 

®Tbis IS the first responsory after the first lesson in the Common Office 
for feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary Baruw, Breviary, Fasciculus II, 
col 298, Servitium Beatae Mariae ab Octavis Epyphaniae usque ad Purifi 
cationem 

^ “ Two Kotes on the Chess Terms m the Book of the Duchess/^ MLN 
Lxm (January, 1948), 30-35 

®P 31 
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his practical intellect was surprise that the Man in Black should 
have given up prematurely 

In attempting to decide between the two, we must fiist admit 
that we know very little about the course of the medieval game 
It seems to have developed by collision of forces rather than by 
attacks at long distance, the openings were rather slow in forming, 
and a player might win by capturing all the hostile pieces and 
pawns except the king But almost everything else, including the 
proposition that losing the queen was equivalent to losing the 
game, is little more than inference Theorists did indeed counsel 
that the piece be retained to guard the king against checks, but 
they nowhere stated whether she must thereby become the last 
piece to be lost before resignation 

In fact, there is clear evidence to the contrary Only one game 
has survived nearly complete from medieval times, and there one 
queen had disappeared five moves before the final mate ® Further- 
more, m writings of Arab theorists are many end-game compo- 
sitions, which bear every sign of having occurred in play over the 
board ^ From them the queen is frequently absent of the first 
thirty-six, for instance, one queen is missing in nineteen, both are 
missing in five, and both remain in only twelve ® Now since under 
the rules then prevailing, they moved only upon diagonals of their 
own color, they could not have been exchanged for each other, 
hence those that were not lost through inferior play must have 
disappeared in exchanges for other pieces or pawns. Far from 
being conserved until the end, they could be absent from two end- 
ings out of three, and still the situation was regarded as playable 
and the outcome by no means clear unless the opponent played 
perfectly. 

Just how small was the value of the queen in medieval chess is 
apparent from calculations by teachers of the game. Says the 
Einsiedeln Poem (before 1100) The Knights and Eooks are the 
chief fightmg forces When they are taken, the battle soon dies , 

® Griven m part by H J K Murray, A JS%8tory of Chess (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1913), pp 478 ff Joseph Mettlich’s full account is not 
available to me. 

* Murray, p 276 The Arab game was the same as that played in 
England and France see Murray, p 394 

® Murray, pp 282 284. 
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they should be carefully guarded ® An Arab reckoned a queen as 
worth slightly more than a bishop, or the king's pawn, or the 
queen's pawn, but not half so valuable as a rook, and about half 
a knight^ Another advised exchanging her for two marginal 
pawns — ^further proof that eaily exchange was believed advanta- 
geous Still a third, calculating the chances in games at odds, 
reckoned the rook the hardest piece to dispense with, then the 
knight, then the queen, which was only a little less expendable than 
the bishop ® 

These matters become important because they afEect the inter- 
pretation of the Booh of the Duchess Had the Dreamer believed 
that loss of the queen was fatal to one's game, he must have been 
]esting when he made light of it We shall be far more reasonable 
if we suppose that actually he regarded it as a minor incident 
because he knew that almost any experienced player would have 
continued to play, trusting that his rooks and knights would still 
win the battle 

In this respect, he was an admirable foil for his fellow-disputant 
Chaucer's poem, it should be remembered, is developed, at least in 
its early stages, by a series of learned equivocations For although 
the Man in Black refuses to bare his heart to a stranger, he is too 
courteous to brush off any one so obviously well-intentioned ® He 
therefore devises the ingenious expedient of telling the truth m 
such fancy language that it may seem no revelation whatever He 
produces in turn a rant, a conventional denunciation of Fortune, 
and an allegory, all with puzzling effect Then, won over by the 
Dreamer's obviously genuine concern for his sorrow, he turns to a 
high-flown variety of plain speech in his description of meeting 
Blanche Here he explains clearly enough why the loss of a queen, 
to most medieval players a matter of small concern, was to hm so 

® Murray, p 498 

^Murray, p 227 

® Murray, p 232 Against such opinions. Professor Cooley sets tlie 
testimony of one short poem, which in spite of its profession to teach the 
game, is really an imaginative description, not a practical text In the 
Megie de Ludo Scachorum (after 1100), amid other fanciful remarks, is 
this When [the king] loses his wife, there is nothing of any value left 
on the hoard” (Murray, p 516) But Murray heUeved this work too un- 
reliable to be taken seriously (p 504) 

® Booh of the Duchess, 11 529 ff 
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serious that with the game only half over, he took no further 
interest, but laid himself open to a deadly check from behind.’-® 

W. H Febnoh 

Cornell University 


CHATICEE^S KANKBDOBT [TEOILUS AND CRISEYDE 

II, 1752] 

Etymology not ascertained 

In annotating his great edition of Chaneer^s works, Walter 
William Skeat devoted some attention to Icankedort before con- 
fessing that his efforts were vain, ^^nor do we even know how to 
divide it^^^ 

When the editors of the Oxford English Dictionary came to the 
task of writing np this nonce-word, they threw np their hands on 
the etymology, no doubt despairing of success where Skeat had 
failed 

As you can well imagine, I too made a good many futile efforts 
to solve this little mystery, tinkering with one possibility or another 
until a better one presented itself, always bearing in mind the 
standard definition as adopted in E IN' Eobinson^s edition ^^a 
state of suspense, or difficult position/^ ^ 

Still in the frame of mind described by Skeat, I had about 
decided to relegate the problem to my inactive files, when a fresh 
clue was stumbled upon while I was turning the pages of the great 
encyclopedia by Vincent of Beauvais. Chapter 35 of Book 15 of 
the Speculum naturale, it appeared, was devoted to the meanings of 
the names of the signs of the zodiac, a topic as irrelevant to my 
concerns as anything could well be Still, I looked at it — and there 
was the clue which is responsible for my taking up your time here 
for it seems that the reason that a place in the heavens was called 

Chaucer and Bis Poetry (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 
1915), G L Kittredge proposed that tbe entire conversation was artificially 
prolonged that both parties really understood the fact of Blanche’s death 
and its relation to chess, but that each for his own reasons pretended the 
Breamer did not. There is nothing in the laws of medieval chess to en- 
courage this interpretation 

^Troilm and Cnseyde, notes, in the Oscford Chaucer^ u (1900), p 473 

® The Complete wrhs of Ceofrey Chaucer, 1933. 
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Cancer [Latin for crab is that ^nst as a crab goes backward, so 
the snn coming into [the area of] this sign turns its course back- 
ward ® This medieval notion became firmly fixed, as shown by a 
similar statement quoted in the Oxford English Dictionary nuder 
the date 1859 Cancer perhaps the Zodiacal sign was so called 
because the sun begins to return back when it enters this sign, 
and its retrograde motion may be represented by that of a crab ^ 

Thus my attention was directed to L cancer ^ crab,^ a loan-word 
present in ME as early as 1100, long before the term became 
applied to the dreaded disease which it calls to our minds, the 
disease which was named cancer bcause of the supposed resemblance 
of the dangerous sores to the shape of the crustacean blow many of 
the shell-fish, including the crab, have the convenient faculty of 
moving backward or forward with equal facility and without having 
to turn about when reversing direction To medieval — and a few 
later — ^men, the sun seemed to do this very thing when in the 
astronomical house of the sign of the crab, about the time of the 
summer solstice What actually happens, a colleague in astronomy 
conveniently informs me, is that the sun does not turn back upon 
its course, but simply proceeds so much more slowly than when in 
other houses that to the casual observer the illusion of reversal 
might be possible 

The impression, right or wrong, that the sun turned back when 
in the sign of the crab, thus appearing to hesitate in a kind of 
uncertainty, provided enough agreement with the standard defi- 
nition of kanlcedort to encourage me to proceed to the variant 
readings recorded in Eobert Kilburn Eoot’s great edition of Troilus 
and Cnseyde ® 

It seems that no less than four important MSS have the reading 
Jcanicerdorte These seem to bring us comfortably closer to Yincent 
than does the accepted foim kanlcedort^ and moreover hanker dorte 
leads one inevitably to think of the familiar Early Modern Enghsh 
cankered, infected with canker, eaten by a cankerworm ® 

^ Speculum naturale (Duaci 1624) Liber xv cap xxxv Quartum 

Cancer, & significat quod sicut Cancer retrocedit, sic Sol ad illud signum 
veniens cursum suum retroflectit” 

^ OED s V cancer sb 2 b- 

® Princeton, 1926, p 140, 468 

^ OED s V cankered ppl a 3 forms are listed within the dates 
of Chaucer^s lifetime 


4 
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Sound lexicographical practice is spared an unduly violent wrench 
if we venture to postulate a Middle English ^cankered meaning 
crab-hke If we do this, maybe we know at least what Skeat said 
he couldn^t find out, ^^how to divide it^^ Suppose we divide it 
into ^cankered and ort 

Ort proved easier than it looks at fiist, for it stands for a word 
which appears in many if not most of the Germanic or Celtic 
dialects in one variant or other Orientation in this detail must 
not detain us here, space sufldcing only to say that the most likely 
etymon of the -ort in kanledort as I have settled upon it is Middle 
Dutch 001 d, oort, meaning place, country, region, quarter ^ 

This word existed for many years in English The Oxford 
Dictionary cites occurrences appearing from the twelfth to fifteenth 
centuries, and every student of OE has learned to translate it as 
that part of a weapon called now the point — a meaning well estab- 
lished in the British Isles for a half-dozen centuries or more. I 
resort to Holland for the meaning which applies here place, 
country, region, quarter 

Chaucer’s kankedort^ var kankerdorte, then, is divided kankered, 
ort The meanings of these two words combine to give us some- 
thing like region (or area) where crab-like or uncertain behavior 
prevails” In the heavens, that region or area where crab-like 
behavior prevails took on the name of the crab, L. cancer, and 
therefore, my speculation is that this nonce-word mterpreted the 
seemingly vacillating, hesitating or crab-like behavior of the sun 
during the summer solstice Thus the feeling of intimidated uncer- 
tainty in which Troilus finds himself as Book II closes is fittingly 
bracketed with the supposedly like situation of the sun in Cancer 
Strikingly appropriate it is, you wiU agree, that the author of A 
treatise on the Astrolabe should use this recondite expression culled 
once only from the field of astronomy® 


thwestern Umversiti; 


JoHK Webstek Spakgo 


^Verwijs & Verdam, Woordenloeh der nederlandsche Taal, XI (1910) 
s V 

* Por Cliaucer’s discussion of the sun in tke sign of cancer, see A treatise 
. • . § IT, 
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SAUUS PEIDE {PURG XII 40-42) 

It seems that no sufficient explanation has been given, either by 
ancient or by modern commentators, for the inclasiorL of Saul 
among the examples of superbia carved as bas-reliefs into the 
marble ground of the first girone of the Purgator%o For the reader 
not familiar with the details of mediaeval interpretation of the 
Bible, SauFs wickedness seems rather to be envy or a kind of 
wrathful melancholy than pride (tnstiiia and ^ra, cf Inferno VII 
and VITI) Jacopo della Lana, the Anonimo Piorentino, Francesco 
Buti and Pietro Alighieri give very general and insufiScient ex- 
planations of his superbia, such as because he fought against 
David,^^ or because he did not wish to be captured alive by the 
Philistines Benvenuto da Imola and the Ottimo, while recording 
the whole story of Saul, mention the facts which contain the solution 
of the problem, but they do not stress them as the important ones 
In Christian ethics superiia is linked with the original sm and 
disobedience to God By his pride, i. e by preferring his own 
will to the order of God, Adam committed the disobedience which 
caused the fall of man ^ Thus, the first examples of pride in 
Purgatono XII and several of the followmg ones are examples of 
disobedience to God or contempt of divme power 
This disobedience, caused by pride, was committed by Saul when 
he acted against the will of God announced to him by Samuel 
first by offering the sacrifice before the arrival of Samuel (1 Sam 
13, 8-14) — and even more when he spared the life of Agag, the king 
of Amalec, and saved from destruction the best of the booty, against 
the express orders of God (1 Sam 15) From that moment God 
abandons him and confers the kingdom upon another, upon David, 
fiom that moment God sends him ^^the evil spirit who darkens 
his life All commentators, such as Gregoiy the Great,^ the 
Pseudo-Eucherius,® Walafrid Strabo ^ and Eupert of Deutz ® agree 

^ Cf eg Thomas Aq , Summa theol II Ilae, quaestio 105, 2, ad 3 

1 Reg Bxpositw, lib VI, Fair Lat xsxix, col 347 48, 417, 421 et 
seq 

® Comm m L%br Regum, lib I, Pair Lat L, col 1059, 1064 
* Comm %n L%br Reg , In libr I, Pair Lat cix, col 41 et seq 
^De Trmxtate et opemhus ems. In Reg libr J, cap XX, Pair Lat 
CLXvn, 1088 
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in considering these disobediences as superbia and as the cause of 
SauFs misfortunes and his final rum They all stress Samuel’s 
words (1 Sam 15, 17) Nonne cum parvulus esses ocuhs tms 
etc , and Gregory says Aperte ergo transgressor per %nobedienham 
extiUt, quia implere verbum Domini per superbiam recusavit There 
are even several comparisons with and allusions to the original sin, 
e g in the commentary of Walafrid Strabo 

I wish to add still another point, which is only an hypothesis , it 
seems interesting to me because of the general principle involved a 
principle rather stiange for modern minds, but indispensable for 
the understanding of mediaeval figurahsm 
In every example, Dante reports the punishment of pride , there- 
fore, the mentioning of Saul’s death needs no explanation, and the 
last verse, che poi non senti pioggia ne rugiada, may have been 
added for pure convenience, because Dante needed a verse with the 
rhyme of -ada But Dante rarely fills gaps of this kind with a 
meaning that is only atmospherical and not also concrete I suggest 
that in the last verse there is an allusion to another example of 
pride — a much more impoitant one In many commentaries of 
David’s attitude after Saul’s death (2 Sam 1) — ^when he orders the 
death of the man who boasts of having killed Saul, when he laments 
over Saul’s death and curses the mountains of Gilboa — Saul is con- 
sidered, in spite of his sins, as the Lord’s anointed quomodo non 
timuish miUere manum tuam ut occideres chnstum Domini, says 
David (2 Sam 1 14) Therefore, Saul is interpreted as a figure 
of Christ, his death becomes a piefiguration of the Passion, and 
the mountains of Gilboa mean the arrogant hearts {superbia corda) 
of the Jews who reject his message on whom the dew or rain of 
Divine Grace will never fall and who will never bear the first 
fruits of the field I quote the commentary falsely ascribed to 
Euchenus,® which paraphrases a passage from St Gregory ^ 

Scire enim debes, quia veraciter Saul, qui post unctionem Sancti Obrismatis, 
a quo et Chr%stus Domim vocatus est, occidi meruit, mortem ven Ghristi, 
quam siue culpa subire dignatus est, insinuat, montes quoque Gelboe, in 
quibus mteriit, superbos Judaicae plebxs conatus, quibus contra auetorem 
vitae rebellabant, insinuant , propter quod eis merito optatur, ne 
rorem de eoelo pluviamque suscipiant, quod hodie videmus expletum, in eo 


ctt col 1080 

’^Moralm xv, In cap III lob; Patr Lat Lxxv, 636 Cf* Walaf nd Strabo, 
Zoo c%t col 73, and Eupert of Beutz, loo c%t col 1120 
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quod illos giatia coelestis deserens ad plebem gentium tianslata est 
De quibus et benedicitur, ut agri pnmitiarum esse non possint Superbae 
quippe Hebraeorum mentes piimitivos fructus non ferunt, quia in Redemp 
tons adventu ex parte maxima in perfidia remanentes, primoxdia fidei 
sequi noluerunt 

The pimciple involved, which seems strange to modern minds, is 
the piinciple of polysemy in the figurative inteipretation it 
very often considers, as in our case, the same person in moially 
contradictory meanings The same Saul who has been rejected foi 
his superiia appears as flgura GhnsU. The Psendo-Eucherius 
continues 

IsTec tibi absurdum videri debet, ut mala reproborum acta aliquid bom 
significent, aut rursum bona justorum opera in contraria significatione 
ponantm Lege Moralia sancti papae Grregoni , et videbis quia usi 
tatisbimum est in Sciipturis, ut et bona in maloium significatione aeci 
piantur, et e converse 

Erich Auerbach 

The Pennsylvama State College 


THE CHEEEYBLE BEOTHEES A PUETHEE NOTE 

A close student of humanity, Dickens peopled his fiction with 
the Englishmen whom he met on the streets, in the coaches, and 
at the inns Whether they were only casual acquaintances or 
friends of long standing, they might eventually find places in his 
gallery of pen-portraits, some of them cancatuied and pilloried 
without scruple, others showered with elaborate encomium To 
the latter category belong the benevolent Cheerybles of Nicholas 
Nichleby. That the prototypes of these philanthropic brothers weie 
William and Daniel Grant, two prominent Manchester merchants 
whom Dickens had met in the winter of 1838, has long been 
accepted^ Hitherto, howevei, no one has commented on two 
curious misstatements which the novelist made with respect to these 
brothers nine years after the publication of the work immortalizing 
them ^ A consideration of these discrepancies is the purpose of this 
note. 

^For a fairly full account of the Grants see James Nasmyth, TJngtneer 
An AutoHographyf ed Samuel Smiles (New York Harpei and Brothers, 
1883), pp 193-197 

® The first edition of Nicholas Nickleby appeared in 1839, following the 
serial publication 
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Writing m 1848, when the popular Nicholas Nichleby was to 
appear in another edition, the author declared in the preface 

I believe the application for loans, gifts, and offices of profit, that I 
have been requested to forward to the original of the Brothers Cheeryble 
(with whom I never interchanged any communication in my life), would 
have exhausted the combined patronage of the Lord Chancellors since the 
accession of the House of Brunswick, and would have broken the Rest of the 
Bank of England 

The Brothers are now dead 

A careful examination of this quotation reveals two startling 
inaccuracies First, it should be remembered that Dickens had 
met the Grants in 1838 In reality, therefore, the statement with 
whom I never interchanged any communication has no basis in 
fact, unless the novelist meant that he had not carried on any 
written correspondence with the brothers He certainly had con- 
versed with them when he was honored at a dinner in Manchester 
at which they were present But even more arresting is the avowal 
(in 1848) that the Brothers are now dead^^ Acutally, at this 
time only one of the pair, William Grant, was deceased According 
to the memorial tablets placed in the Manchester Presbyterian 
Church founded by the brothers, William died February 28, 1842, 
Daniel, March 12, 1855 Daniel had before him, in 1848, seven 
more years in which to practice the famous chanties which he and 
his brother had begun 

In the light of Dickens’s own prefatory statement concerning the 
deluge of requests for aid, the reason for this strange misrepre- 
sentation of fact IS obvious Already annoyed and embarrassed 
by the piles of letters which he had been asked to forward to the 
originals of the Clieerybles, the novelist realized that the new, the 
so-called cheap,” edition would reach even more readers among 
the underprivileged. To preclude the possibility of loosmg another 
torrent of mail, Boz ” boldly announced that the Cheerybles were 
dead, even though one of the brothers was still living One cannot 
help wondering whether this misstatement ever came to the 
attention of Daniel Grant. 

Authur a Adriait 

Westend Reserve XJmversity 
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A NOTE ON TEE WINDEOVEB 

Professor Samuel C Ghew^ in his section ^‘'The Nineteenth 
Century and After ” of A Literary Eistory of Englandf^ has com- 
mitted an unfortunate error which requires correction Professor 
Chew speaks of Hopkinses ugly device of the ^ run-over ^ nme ^ 
He continues, in a footnote. 

Thus in The Windhover, one of the poems most extravagantly admired, 
Hopkins uses a “ run-over ” rime and in the next line a violent stress upon 
a light syllable, so that the first syllable of “kingdom” rimes with the 
second syllable of “ riding ” ^ 

If we re-examine The Windhover,’^ however, we discover that the 
rhyme scheme is that of a Petrarchan sonnet, alia abla cdcdcd, I 
quote the first four lines of the poem 

I caught this morning morning’s minion, king 

dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple dawn drawn Falcon, in his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 

Since the Petrarchan rhyme scheme is the only one employed by 
Hopkins in any of his published sonnets (he sometimes varies the 
rhyme scheme of the sestet but never that of the octave), and 
since there exists no sonnet form in English with the sort of rhyme 
scheme {aalh which Professor Chew seems to be looking for in 
^“^The Windhover, we can only believe that Professor Chew has 
simply failed to recognize the poem as a sonnet 

It may be hazarded that closer attention to matters of conven- 
tional form in the poetry of Hopkins may help remove from that 
poet the stigma of lusus naturae, and help re-establish him within 
the boundaries of late-Victorian poetic tradition 

Paul Pussell, Je 

Cambridge, Mass 


1 Edited by Albert C Baugh (New York, 1948) 

Ubid,^ 1537 
» Ibid , n 20 

^The Poems of Gerard Manley EopUns (edited by Robert Bridges) 
(London, 1931), p 29 
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PUETHEE NOTE ON THE THIETY POINTS OP 
WOMAN^S BEAUTY 

The recent remarks by Professois Allen Gilbert and Archer 
Taylor^ concerning the sixteenth century literary convention of 
enumerating the points of beauty in a woman show the need for 
complete investigation of the subject May one not suggest 1) 
further study of the sources of Ariosto^s description of Alcina, 2) a 
possible connection of the enumeration with the Prench Masons of 
the sixteenth century, and 3) comparison of Nevizzano^s poem 
with the enumerative poems in classical antiquity ^ ^ 

In none of the collections mentioned by Professor Taylor is to be 
found the following close imitation of Nevizzano It is one of 
the poems inserted by Jacques Qohory into the Trezieme Livre 
d'Amadis de Gaule It occurs in Chapter LVI and is entitled 
Chanson de la Beaute ” 

Quiconque veult les trente beaat4s veoir, 

Pentasilee y sert de vray miroir 
Blanche est sa chair, ses dents, blonds ses cheveux 
Ses sonreils noirs, noire chose et les yeux 
Vermeils la bonche et 3 one et ongles sont, 

Longs les chevenx et mams et le corps long, 

Le ventre court, courte oreille et dent^e 
Large le fiont, Tentre osil et la croisee 
La chose estroitte et bonche et le corsage 
Levre grossette et la fesse et cmssage 
Les doigts menuz, le nez, le poil ainsi 
Le chef petit, le tetm pied aussi 
La Lame ayant ces trente points en elle 
Lire se pent la paifaitement belle 
Telle on disoit Tantique Heleine k Troye 
Qui ne le croit Pentasilee il voye ® 


The XJmversit^ of Oklahoma 


W H, Bowen 


^ MLN Lxn, 129-130 i 3 Lxni, 61 

®For example Virgil, Oeorg%cs, vii, 73-75, "Nec non et pecori est idem 
delectus eqnino’^ 

« Trezteme L%vre, Pans, Lucas Breyer, 1571, fol 334-334 vo 
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THE GHOST OP SWIFT IN FOUR QUARTETS 

The hitherto -umdentified ghost that speaks m the second part 
of Little Gidding/^ in T S Eliot's Four Quartets,^ will pro- 
vide the backbone for one hundred American theses/' B Ea^an 
predicts, and as far as present knowledge can tell is Dante, 
Mallarme, and Arnaut Daniel put together " ^ When the American 
theses are written, however, they will have to identify that ghost 
with Jonathan Swift In acknowledgmg a conscious reference to 
Swift in nine lines of the ghost's monologue, Mr Eliot adds that it 
IS a reference which associates Swift with W B Yeats ® 

impotence of rage 
At human folly, and the laceration 
Of laughter at what ceases to amuse 
And last, the rending pain of re enactment 

Of all that you have done, and been, the shame 
Of motives late revealed, and the awareness 
Of things ill done and done to others’ harm 
Which once you took for exercise of virtue 
Then fools’ approval stings, and honour stains ^ 


Syracuse University 


MaTJEIOE JOHNSOIJ- 


REVIEWS 


D^e geisthchen ProzessionsspieU DeutscKland, von Wolfgang 
F Michael Hesperia, Studies in Germanic Philology, Nr 
22 Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1947 Pp 79, 

The purpose of Michael's monograph is to discover the origin and 
to trace the development of all the so-called processional church 
plays of the late Middle Ages in Germany, for which any consider- 
able amount of contemporary data has been preserved. 

Michael's position as regards the origin is diametrically opposed 

^ Hew York, 1943 33-35 

® “ The Unity of the Quaitets ” in iT S Eliot A Study of His Writings 
hy Several Hands (ed B Hajan), London, 1947 93 

®In a letter to the present writer, dated June 27, 1947 

* " Little Gidding ” in Four Quartets, New York, 1943 35 
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to that of Sengpiel (see Michael, VerzeicJims^ p 78), who claims 
that these plays developed out of the procession Michael, on the 
other hand, finds the start in the text — In the beginning was the 
Word ” IS his motto His claim, put very briefly, is that the origin 
of these plays lies in the simpler forms of the older plays of the 
Three Kings (Magi) It is based largely upon two documents, one 
from Milan, dated 1336, for which no text has survived, merely a 
rather full description, the other from Fribourg, Switzerland The 
text of this has been published (1903), but is not readily accessible 
It might well have added greatly to the strength of MichaePs argu- 
ment had he included a new edition of this text For it is a very 
unusual piece, part (the processional element) in German, based 
very closely upon the Vulgate version, and part (the actual offering, 
hymns, reading of the Gospel for the day with divided roles) in 
Latin Stranger still, it seems to have formed an integral part of 
the Mass — in loco offertoni 

Unfortunately practically nothing seems to be known regarding 
the conditions under which this very unusual play was given Even 
the date is uncertain, nor is anything said about the continuity of 
the performances To be sure, mention is made, quite incidentally 
(p 18), of later additions — soldiers assigned to the retmue of the 
Kings, as well as the introduction of an entirely new play, The 
Flight into Egypt All this, however, without data or accompany- 
mg detail Because of this lack of circumstantial evidence, Michaehs 
inference (p 17) Der Ausgangspunkt des Freiburg er Spieles ist 
ganz deutlich die einfache lateinische Feier mit der dramatischen 
Verlesung des Evangeliums — is not convmcing Even he seems to 
have felt some doubts, for he adds (p 19 f ) Am Epiphanienspiel, 
vomehmlich an den zwei Dokumenten aus Mailaud und Freiburg 
i 8 , versuchten wir zu zeigen, wie Prozessionsspiele aus der litur- 
gischen Feier entsprossten, wie sie aus dem Wort hervorgingen 

But what IS a ProzessionsspieV Michael recognizes that pro- 
cessional elements are present in the medieval church drama from 
its first beginnings, the Quern queritis scene This, however, is 
not enough (p 5) ^^Der Blickpunkt des Zuschauers zum Schau- 
spieler oder Schauplatz muss durch die Prozession eine entschiedene 
Veranderung erfahren Mit andem Worten ein Umziehen nur auf 
emem und demselben Schauplatz durfen wir nicht m Betracht 
Ziehen, ebensowenig erne Prozession, die auf dem Raum der Kirche 
beschrankt bleibt This is drawing the lines rather close. Even 
Michael admits (p 18, note 6) that the act of the Three Kings m 
the Lucerne Passion Play has preserved ^^eme gewisse, schwache 
prozessionale Eeminiszens In all fairness he might have admitted 
more. For here the Three Kings in gorgeous array, each with a 
considerable retinue, mcludmg a strange animal on which is 
perched a youth bearmg the gift, ride mto the Wemmarkt, where 
the play was bemg given, ihrough three different entrances to the 
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square Surely der Blickpunkt des Zuschauers underwent 

eine entschiedene Veranderung Also the indications of a long 
journey have been well met While no one would call the Passion 
Play a Prozess^onsspiel^ this and other scenes or acts might well be 
classified as processional acts 

Indeed, I regard these attempts to classify and place in separate 
categories the many slightly varying forms of the medieval church 
drama as unfortunate Even the old division of the Osterfeiern 
into 1 Stufe, 2 Stufe, S Stufe has clouded our picture of the 
development And the terms Osterspiel and Passionsspiel repre- 
sent a purely modern differentiation For in 16th century Lucerne 
the term Osterspil was quite as current for the Passion Play as was 
Pasmnsspil Personally I believe that Perger (see Michael Ver- 
ze'ichms, p 78) was on the right track and that all these plays, 
which contain processional elements, some more, some less, should 
be listed under the general term Bewegungsdrama. 

Actually, however, this, the controversial side, plays but a com- 
paratively small part in the monograph For MichaePs treatment of 
the development of these pieces I have nothing but words of praise. 
Here there is much that will be of very definite value to all students 
of the medieval drama in Germany Especially the discussion of 
the Prophetensp'iele, showing clearly how the dogmatic and epic 
elements passed over into the Corpus Chnsti plays, is excellent* 
This IS also the case with his treatment of the so-called Innshmcker 
F'i ohnUichnamsspiel with its large influence upon later pieces. 
Best of all aie the two, all too brief, sections which deal with the 
Kunzelsau and Freilurg i B Corpus Chnsti plays. Both of these 
are a genuine contribution to our knowledge 

M Blakemoes Evans 

Ohio State Unvoerstty 


Goethe und sevne Zeit By Geoeg Lukacz Bern A Erancke 
A. G Verlag [1947]. Pp. 207. sf 12 50 

Die sechs Aufsatze, die Professor Lukdcz in diesem Bande 
zusammengefasst hat und die, mit Ausnahme des einen uber 
Holderlins Eypenon^ um Goethe und Schiller kreisen, sind in dem 
Jahrzehnt swischen 1930 und 40 entstanden und zum Teil in 
schwer zu erlangenden Zeitschriften erschienen. Da sie ursprunghch 
nicht als Ganzes gedacht waren und nicht in zeithcher Reihenf olge 
geschrieben sind, mu6 sich aus ihrem geistig^en Zusammenhange 
der lextende Gesichtspunkt ergeben, der im Vorwort leider nur 
kurz skizziert ist und aus dem sich erweist, dafi Lukacz von Hegel- 
scher und Marxscher Philosophic ausgeht. Selbst wenn man dieser 
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’Weltanschauting skeptisch gegenubersteht, so ist damit bei emem so 
ernsten nnd fein empfindenden Gelehrten kem Grund zu emer 
pnnzipiellen Ablelinnng von vornherein gegeben, denn es versteht 
sich von selbst, dafi wir es hier nicht mit einer ]ener leichtfertigen 
Axbeiten zu tun haben, die von den Klassikern verlangt, dafi sie 
Marxisten vor Marx gewesen seien. Man wird im Gegenteil von 
emem so gescheiten Mann mit fester historischer Perspektive 
neuer und unerwarteter Aufscblusse gewartig sein mussen, selbst 
wenn man hier und da an gewissen Schlagworten und besonders an 
der undankbar negativen Emstellung verdienten burgerlichen 
Gelehrten gegenuber Anstofi nimmt 
Lukacz veiwirft im Vorworte sowohl eine abstrakte pnncipielle 
Ablehnung deutscher Kultur vom Antifaschismus aus sowie einer 
unsoziologisch-unpolitischen Wertung derselben und betont, daS 
sieh in Deutschland, im Gegensatz zu Prankreich und England, 
gesellschaftlieher Eortschritt und nationale Einheitsbewegung iin 
Widerstreit zueinander und zuletzt die zweite auf Kosten der ersten 
zu emem verspateten tragischen Kapitalismus entwickelt hatten, 
der, well in keiner Proportion zur Starke des Landes, ein Haupt- 
faktor der beiden Weltkiiege gewesen sei Es sei nunmehr an der 
Zeit festzustellen, ob m der von emer reaktionaren Literaturfor- 
schung mifideuteten klassischen deutschen Literatur nicht pro- 
gressive Tendenzen zu finden seien, an die erne Bewegung zur 
Erneueiung Europas anknupfen konne 
Praglos hat Lukacz recht, wenn er den aufklarungsfemdlichen 
deutschen Literatuxforschern vorwirft, dafi sie durch die Theorie 
emer Praromantik die deutsche Humanitatsepoche m einen un- 
versohnlichen Gegensatz zur Aufklarung und zugleich zu einer 
chauvinistischen Emstellung zur franzosischen Literatur (statt 
nur der hofischen) gedeutet haben, welche mit Hilfe der Legende 
vom Antihistorismus der Aufklarung (die schon Cassierer bekampft 
hat) die Lmien von der franzosischen Geschichtsphilosophie uber 
Herder zu Hegel verwischt Aber auch Goethe sei immer wieder 
einerseits in schroffen Gegensatz zu den Ideen der franzosischen 
Revolution gestellt statt nur zu deren plebe^ischen Auswuchsen, 
andrerseits m seinem Realismus, dem Produkt seiner Auffassung 
der grofien Ereignisse seiner Zext,^^ verkannt worden 
Leider sind die beiden ersten Aufsatze des Buches die am 
wenigsten uberzeugenden Der Werther mit seiner Porderung der 
Entsprechung von sub 3 ektiver Innen- und ob^ektiver AuJenwelt, 
seiner rechtsrevoiutionaren Nahe zu Justus Moser und endlich 
semer Annahme emer physiologischen Bestimmtheit des Menschen 
(Selbstmordgesprach) ist so voller Widerspruche (die LukAcz 
durehaus anerkennt), dai ^^eine Weiterfuhrung der Rousseausehen 
Linie^^ und Verwandtschaft mit aufklarerischen Idealen sich 
schliefilich auf die Idee der humanistischen Revolte beschranken 
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miiS Klarer kann der Verlasser die Gestaltung der tiagisclien 
Krise der burgerlichen Humanitatsideale und den Beginn "'ihres 
vorlaufig utopistischen Hinanswachsens nber den Eahmen der 
burgerlichen Gesellschaft schon im Wilhelm Meister nachweisen^ 
in dem freilich die Aneikennnng des Wertes einer 3eden noch so 
beschrankten Tatigkeit abhangt von dem schlieJslich asthetisch 
nnterbanten Bewnhtsein der idealisierenden Kraft (Schiller) 
des Tnenden, mit der er seme Eolle im Ganzen der Gesellschaft 
erfafit — Einen Gipfelpunkt erreicht Lnkacz^ Darstellung des 
Eingens der beiden grohen Dichter nm die Uberwindung der 
gesellschaftlich-inhaltlichen Problematik der burgerlichen Gegen- 
wart mit Hilfe der schopferisch erneneiten antiken Form Die 
Antike — ^imd diese Erkenntnis wird so oft nbeisehen — ist fur sie 
eben nicht das einzelne schone Individmim, sondein der allseitige 
tatige Mensch m seiner sozialen Verbnndenheit, wie sie die ein- 
malige Gnnst der kleinen griechischen Stadtrepubliken ermoglichte 
Dies wird besonders in Schilleis Theoiie der modernen Liteiatnr 
welter verfolgt, in der neben den ^^genialen Emblicken Schillers 
in den Znsammenhang von Ideal nnd Wirklichkeit anch die mit 
seinem nberwnndenen Kantianismns verbnndene Schranke aufge- 
wiesen wird 

Die achzig Seiten nmfassenden Eaust-Stndien des Bnches sind 
so reich an nenen Emblicken, so konzentnert in ihrer Interpretation 
anf Grnnd der spezifischen Betrachtnngsweise des Verfassers, daS 
ein Eingehen auf Einzelheiten hier nnangebracht scheint, selbst 
wenn em grnndsatzlicher Widersprnch wie bei der Anfassung von 
der ^^Sorge^^ oder von Eansts ^^Lengnnng eines ^eden Jenseits” 
dazn heransfordert Am wertvollsten seheint mir hier das Herans- 
arbeiten der Doppelheit der Handlnng ^^Gestaltet wird das 
Schicksal eines Menschen, nnd doch ist der Inhalt des Gedichts das 
Geschick der ganzen Menschheit Aber anch die Charakterisiernng 
der Emzelgestaltnng der Scenen sowie der dramatisch-episch- 
lyrischen Form des Ganzen, der Dialektik nnd des Lakonismns der 
Goethischen Poesie ist oft hervorragend glncklich charakterisiert 

Das verhaltnifimahig schlanke Bnch gehort anf die Leseliste 
eines ^eden Germanisten Es bietet keine leichte Lektnre, will in 
wiederholtem Lesen erarbeitet werden nnd wird noch lange Zeit 
Stoff zn Ansemandersetznngen liefern 

Zn bedanern ist, dais, wie bei so vielen dentschen Bnchern, ein 
Index fehlt, scharf zn vernrteilen, dafi bei alien Zitaten anch die 
Qnellenangabe fehlt, erne Encksichtslosigkeit gegen den nach- 
prnfenden Leser nnd den interessierten Forscher 


Ernst Feisb 
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Shelley's Major Poetry The Fabric of a Vision By Caklos 

Baeer Princeton, N. J Princeton University Press, 1948. 

307 pp $5 00 

Professor Baker has given ns an eminently readable and well- 
informed book on Shelley. Its clear organization, leisurely develop- 
ment, and simple but often eloquent style do full justice to the 
subject, which is presented with unflagging earnestness and enthu- 
siasm Particularly gratifying is the authox^s general attitude 
towards Shelley, whom he regards as a poetical phenomenon very 
much worth understanding, and whom he wastes no time at all 
either in defending or in censuring 

It is Professor Baker^s opmion that only through an orderly, 
connected study of the major poems can Shelley be properly under- 
stood He therefore proposes to consider each poem as Shelley 
wrote it, examining its origin, purposes, literary and philosophical 
antecedents, and its connection with Shelley^s other works Pro- 
fessor Baker emphasizes the complexity of Shelley as poet, philoso- 
pher, psychologist, idealist, and reformer, and rightfully insists 
that from beginning to end Shelley was fundamentally a thinker 
who strove unremittingly to reach a unified and satisfying view of 
life Beginning with the irreconcilable rationalism and idealism of 
Queen Mab, step by step through Alastor, The Revolt of Islam, 
Prometheus Unbound, and the darker studies of life in The Genci, 
The Masque of Anarchy, and other less important poems, Shelley 
at length reached, Professor Baker thinks, a fully unified concept of 
existence in Epipsychidion, Adonais, and The Triumph of Life 
The final view, which reconciled permanence and change, and (to 
some extent) good and evil, was not the happy and confident view 
of the early Shelley The ideal of truth, love, and beauty was as 
glorious as ever, in fact, far more vast and real But this was the 
spiritual world, the world of thought, the faith in man^s ability 
to throw off his chains and to share m the eternal was greatly 
diminished — ^life did truly triumph over man There is, however, 
no cessation of effort in Shelley to make the ideal prevail, for him 
and the select few no other course of action was possible 

The discussions of the individual poems are always illuminating 
and persuasive. The book has the singular quality of improving 
almost constantly, partly because Shelle/s poetry improved. This 
is not altogether the case, however, for the analysis of some of 
the mmor poems is even better than the discussion of some of the 
great poems. Indeed, one of the genuine contributions of the book 
IS the excellent exposition of The Masque of Anarchy, Peter Bell 
the Third, and Oedipus Tyrannus Especially notable also are the 
very numerous associations of Shelley^s poems with his reading, 
and the literary sources of passages and concepts in Milton, Spenser, 
Dante, Virgil, Ovid, Aeschyltxs, and others. 
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No expositor of Shelley can expect to win complete approval of 
his interpretations Though in most fundamental matters Professor 
Baker will carry his readers with him, he will meet with decided 
opposition on some particulars I, for example, consider his view 
of the maniac in Julian and Maddalo questionable, and I regard as 
altogether wrong his opinion, most ingeniously presented, that 
Epipsychidion is wholly ideal and in no way autobiographical The 
very fact that the poem was addressed to Emilia Viviani disproves 
this If the poem were altogether ideal and without direct 
biographical significance, Shelley would not have addressed any 
particular woman, knowing that to do so was to wound Mary, as the 
poem certainly did 

For avoiding controversy and concentrating mainly on his own 
analysis of the poems. Professor Baker must be most heartily com- 
mended Anyone who has a reasonably sound acquaintance with 
Shelley must, however, be constantly aware that there are various 
other interpretations of the poems as a whole or in part which find 
no place in his book One would have felt more secure about 
Professor Baker’s having given these interpretations some consider- 
ation if to each poem he had added a bibliographical note listing 
these articles and books which he did not choose specifically to bring 
into his discussion As a history of the development of Shelley’s 
thought, Professor Baker’s book is perhaps weakest in its neglect of 
Shelley’s intimate acquaintance with the philosophers, — ^Locke, 
Hume, Berkeley, Spinoza, Plato In fact, after Queen Mai one 
would think that Shelley forgot philosophic theory and that he 
thought with almost complete independence Throughout his life 
one of the most important problems for Shelley was the origin and 
validity of knowledge Here, too, might be mentioned an error 
(p, 256 n) which Professor Baker must have drawn from Dowden’s 
Life of Shelley (ii, 413) , namely, that Shelley planned to write a 
poem called The Creator No such poem was ever projected by 
Shelley. Dowden’s error was based on a misinterpretation of a 
passage in one of Shelley’s letters, which appeared to be confirmed 
by Mary Shelley’s letter of June 30, 1821, to Mrs Grisborne As 
printed in Shelley and Mary (Dowden’s source) Mary’s letter 
reads ^^^The Creator’ has not yet made himself heard.” The 
original letter (in the Bodleian Library) reads ^^The cicala has 
not yet made himself heard.” 

After all disagreements have been aired, the predonunant feeling 
of Shelley students and scholars will be one of gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Baker for a good book, beautifully written and full of 
original observation and thought 

Fkbdekiok L Joisnss 

XJmversvty of Pennsylvania 
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La Concorde des deux langages Par Jeaist Lemaieb 3>e Belges 
Edition critique pnblice par Jean Feappiee Pans Libraine 
Droz, 1947. Pp Ixviii + 112 

Les epitres de Vamant vert Par Jean Lemaiee be Belges Edition 
critique pnbliee par Jean Feappiee Lille-Gen&ve Giard-Droz, 
1948 Pp xlix + 102 

M le Professeur J ean Frappier, dont VEtude sur la mort le roi 
Artu a ete vivement admiree, vient d’editer trois onvrages de Jean 
Le Maire de Beiges qui sont particnlierement remarqnables II 
semble qn’on ait ete sonvent tente de negliger les oenyres poetiqnes 
do notre +hetoriqTienr,^ ^ an profit de sa grande composition en 
prose, les Illustrations de Gaule et Singulantes de Troie On a dit 
qne, parfois, sa prose poetiqne etait ^snperienre k sa poesie/ et on 
est alle insqn’a pretendre que Jean Leman e etait nn ^mediocre 
po&te ’ Ce qui le distmgne, ponrtant, c’est bien la qnalite poeUque 
et litteraire de ses oenvres Gelles qne nons presente M Frappier 
nons permettent de gonter Tart gracienx et aimable de celui qn’on 
a appele le premier po4te bnmaniste frangais 
L^edition complete de ses oenyres est, en general, assez manyaise 
M Frappier nons donne nn texte qni a ete etabli avec beanconp de 
soin, et il nons en offre les legons les pins satisf aisantes ^ II nons 
a fait eonnaltre les 6y6nements de la yie de Jean Lemaire et les 
conditions dans lesqnelles celni-ci composa ses poemes II nons 
paralt ntile d^insister snr les relations de la famille de Bonrbon^ 
et de Jean Lemaire Philibert le Bean monrnt en septembre 1504, 
et, dans la premiere epttre de Pamant yert (c^etait nn perroqnet), 
eomposee an printemps de 1505, Jean Lemaire fait allusion an 
denil recent de Marguerite Je crois qn^on a tendance a exagerer 
la m41ancolie de cette princesse et son disespoir a la mort de son 
second man On sait qne le theme de la tnstesse amonrense est 
traditionnel, et il nons paralt dangerenx d^attnbner k Marguerite 
des sentiments dont Pexpression poetiqne est tonte conyentionnelle 
Je crois anssi qne Marguerite n^adopta la deyise Foitune vnfortune 
fort une qn^en 1506, apres la mort de son fr^re, Philippe le Bean 
Brnchet^ a montr4 qne cette deyise apparait en 1509 lors de la 
publication, par Jean Lemaire, des Regretz de la dame infortunee 
sur le trespm de son ires cher frere unique Je Fai reley4e dans nn 

W L Wiley, ‘WEo named ih&ca ItMtongueurs"* ^ Mediaeval Studies 
%n honor of J D M Ford (Cambridge, 1948), pp 335-352 

®!Par exemple, oroisant (y 154 de la Concorde) au lieu de croissant que 
nous Iisons dans une Edition qui se trouve A la Houghton Inhrafj ‘ On les 
Tend a Pans en la rue samct Jacques a lenseigne du pellican devant sainct 
Yves ’ M Frappier en'^conclut que le Temple de V4nus est gothique 
® Abb4 Armand Mac4, Une merveille de Vart gothique La chapelle des 
Bourhons a ta 0ath4drale Jean de Lyon (Lyon, 1941) 

* Marguerite dAutnohe (Lille, 1927), p 175, 
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maniiscrit de Michel Eiz^ ecnt probablemeni dans les derniers mois 
de 1506 

M Erappier a exeellemment dit le charme de ces epities de 
Famant vert, et il indique Fallnsion qn^a faite Jean Lemaire an 
Oulex attribn6 a Virgile II me parait interessant de la relever a 
mon tour ® Qnant a la Concorde ^ M Erappier pense qn^elle a ete 
^composee tres probablement, et en tout cas an plus taid, en 
1511 car c^est la date qne porte le ms. quhl utilise II me 

semble qnhl landrait savoir si 1511 se rapporte au nouveau ou a. 
Fancien style Et puis, je crois devoir remarquer qne Jean Lemaire 
se vante, dans la Concorde, d^avoir et4 le premier a employer la 
terza nma en frangais Comme il s^etait de]a servi dn tercet en 
1503, dans le Temple d'Honneur, j^avoue que ^hnclme a croire qne 
la traduction de ITdylle des Boses, le poeme Nostre Age, quelques 
parties dn Temple d^Honneur et de la Concorde des deux langages 
ont ete composes k pen pres a la m^me epoque ® Je pense qne Jean 
Lemaire a remanie ses poemes au moment de les imprimer, ce qni 
explique la mention de Molinet, dans la Concorde, comme d^un 
po^te qui est mort 

Notons que le terme de poesie que M Erappier releve (p sin, 
n 2) dans la Concorde se trouve aussi dans la deuxieme §pitre de 
Famant vert (v 448) , et puis-je me permettre de faire quelques 
reserves sur ce que dit M Erappier au su]et de ^Vallzance de la 
pome et de la musique^ (p xxxix) On salt qne Jean de Garlande 
f aisait ^ ressortir la versification k la musique, non k la rh^tonqne ^ 
et que Deschamps, comme Molinet, avait des opinions semblables . 
mais il Skagit, croyons-nous, plutot d^une question de classification 
que d^opinion sur la nature de la poesie Disons enfin que M 
Erappier place le Temple de Venus sur la colline de Eourviere, 
tandis que localise ce temple au confluent du Eh5ne et de la 
SaOne,® et terminons en expnmant toute notre admiration ponr 
les savantes editions de M, Erappier.^ Si celui-ci a pu interpreter 

® Cf * Un motif de la po4sie amoureuse au XVIe siecle/ PMLA, xm 
(1941), 307-336 — A Taylor, The Uterary r%ddle "before 1600 (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1948) 

Jean Lemaire et Ausone,’ MLN , isvm (1943), 594-600 
Langlois, Reoueil d’arts de seconde rhetorique (Pans, 1902), p in 

®*Jean de Meun et les engines du naturalisms de la Benaissance,* 
PMLA, Lix (1944), 624-645 M Erappier remarque bien (p liv) que le 
Gemus de la Concorde est ‘ un primat des Gaules * , mais il n’admet pas 
Tassimilation que nous avons faite entre le Temple et TEglise Jean, ou 
Parcliev§que de Lyon officie, les jours de f§te Eappelons que Parchev^ne 
Charles de Bourbon avait voulu se faire construire une chapelie attenante 
k la Cathddrale, et que son fr^re Pierre avait signd un contrat avec Farcbe- 
v^que Erangois de Rohan, dont le pere etait due de Nemours M Erappier 
croit que le mot "Nemours qui se lit dans la Concorde n’est employd que 
parce quhl appartenait k un proverbe Nous continuous k voir 1^ une 
allusion possible k la famille des Nemours 

® Disons aussi que nous sommes heureux de voir H Erappier remarquer 
(p xxiii) que les raffinements de Tart des rhdtoriqueurs ‘ ne sent pas s^ns 

5 
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avec sympathie et comprehension les oeuvres de Jean Lemaire, 
n^est-ce point du, non seulement an meiite eminent du commen- 
tateur, mais aussi an fait que des compositions du d6but du XVI® 
siecle sont presentees par un medieviste^ 

Marcel Eeancok 

Uarmrd Vmversity 


Tragedie cornehenne, Tragedie racinienne By Georges May 
Urbana University of Illinois Press, 1948 Pp 255 $2 50 

Ceitainly a superior dissertation, well written, thoughtful, and 
of interest to others as well as to specialists Dr May knows his 
two authors thoroughly and has a good command of his bibli- 
ography I am glad to add that, like a true Frenchman, he dis- 
cusses Corneille and Eacme without once mentioning the baroque 
or other bijoux d^AUemagne,^^ as Colle would have called them 
His chief contention is that Corneille selects unusual subjects and 
constantly seeks to surprise the spectators, while Eacme chooses 
familiar sub]ects, making known almost from the start how things 
are going to turn out, and is consequently better able to inspire pity 
and awe than is Corneille with his melodramatic devices 

In seeking, however, to add something new to a long discussed 
subject, he carries his comparison too far It is hard to make us 
believe that the subjects of Medee, Horace, (Ed%pe, and Sophomsle 
were less well known to a seventeenth-century audience than were 
those of the Freres Ennemts, Andromaque, Iph'igeme, or PMdre 
Seeing this difficulty. Dr. May seeks to find other than esthetic 
reasons for Corneille’s selection of his more familiar subjects He 
proposes, for instance, that Pompee was written to condemn Eiche- 
lieu’s cruelty and to make a humane minister out of Mazarin But 
he forgets that Mazarin was Richelieu’s man and that it would have 
been dangerous to attack the recently deceased cardinal in a play 
dedicated to his successor. Chaulmer, moreover, had dramatized 
the same theme and had dedicated his tragedy to Eichelieu him- 
self Surely he did not believe that anyone would accuse him of 
putting the cardinal on the stage in the disguise of an Egyptian 
politician Dr May writes (p 41) 

Qu’est-ce que cette ‘'mauvaise politique*^ dont Mazarm est capable de 
venger pleineiuent gr§,ce k ‘Ua justice qu'[il] fait rendre par tout le 
royaume/' siuon celle de Richelieu? 


analogic avec le gothique flamboyant et les constructions polyphoniques des 
musiciens eontempoxains ' Et cela nous rappelle ce qu^a dit Ed Dol- 
l^ans, rendant compte d’un livre de L Febvre ‘ il convient de montrer 
que les Elements divers ^qui constitudrent une society forment un tout ^ 
{Gr%tique, IV [1948], 536 242) Aujourd'hui oh Pon prdne la m^thode 
a-histonque, il est r4confortant de lire des critiques qui tiennent compte 
de rhistoire et des relations inter-dependantes des diverses formes de 
TactmtS kumaine 
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Abridged in this way, Corneille^s appeal to Mazarin may seem to 
support Dr May's argument, but let Corneille speak for himself 
He writes that Pompey relies upon 

la g4n4rosit4 de Votre Eminenee qu’elle ne d4daignera pas de lui conserver 
cette seconde vie que /ai Uch4 de lui redonner, et que lui rendant cette 
justice qu’elle fait rendre par tout le royaume, elle le vengera pleinement 
de la mauvaise politique de la cour d'Egypte 

Obviously Corneille is hoping that Pompee, the play, will have, with 
Mazaiin's support, the success in Prance that Pompey, the man, 
vainly sought at the Egyptian court There is no reason to read 
political significance into this dedicatory blurb 

Again, eager to emphasize the element of surprise in Corneille, 
Dr May (p 89) declares that ^^]usqu'a Pavant-derniere scene du 
acte [du Cid'], Chimene, et avee elle tout le public, doit penser 
que Eodrigue a ete tue par Don Sanche " One would hardly guess 
that the avant-derniere scene " is the one immediately following 
that in which Don Sanche appears before Chimene with Rodrigue's 
-"^word Moreover, as the Cid was called a tragi-comedy when it was 
first acted, no one at all familiar with the theater could have sup- 
posed toi a moment that the hero had been killed. Nor, if the role 
of Don Sanche was properly acted, would any spectator except the 
most naive suppose that he had conquered Rodrigue Corneille 
was not trying to deceive his audience in order subsequently to 
surprise it He was seeking to get from Chimene a public admission 
of her love, one that she would not have made if she had known that 
Eodrigue was alive, and he was presenting the report of the second 
duel in the play differently from the way in which he had made 
known the outcome of the first 

On the other hand. Dr May exaggerates Racine's indifference to 
surprise He admits that his theory is not illustrated by ihthridate^ 
but he insists that the outcome of Iphigeme is foreseen early in the 
tragedy Yet the oracle had clearly said, Sacrifiez Iphigenie " 
How was the audience to know that Eriphile, as well as her cousin, 
had been named Iphigenie ^ It would certainly require much more 
acumen to guess how Racine's play would end than to understand 
that Don Sanche had not killed Rodrigue. 

As a matter of fact, Corneille and Racine agreed with d'Aubignac 
that events in a play should be “ prepares," but not prevus " They 
both understood their audiences bettei than Diderot did when he 
urged revelation from the start Corneille does select, on the whole, 
less familiar subjects than Racine and makes greater use of sur- 
prise, but the two dramatists belonged too much to the same school 
for us to accept the sweeping distinctions that Dr May would have 
us make between them ^ 


^ There are a few slips that need correction P 29, Corneilles remarks 
about PuloMri^e are misunderstood He is not admitting defeat, but is 
claiming that, though it was played at the unpopular Marais theater and 
its characters were contre le godt du temps,* it drew crowds and mad 
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If, however. Dr May has sought to fit Racine too tightly into one 
mould and Corneille into another that seems less admirable, he 
makes amends in his conclusion (p 235), which I quote to do 
justice to his sense of fairness 

Si le debut du XXeme sifeele a assists k un prodigieux regain de faveur 
pour Eacine, le pessimisme et le fatalisme contemporains n’y sont pas 
strangers, pas plus que les deceptions amenees par la guerre de 1914-1918 
Et le retour a Corneille auquel nous pouvons assister de nos jours n’est 
certes pas sans rapports avec le besom instinctif de chercber quelque part 
Tenseignement du courage et de la grandeur d’^me 

H Caerington Lancaster 


Wordsworth's View of Nature By Norman Lacey Cambridge 
at the University Press [New York The Macmillan Com- 
pany], 1948 Pp viii -V 1^8 $2 00 

The purpose of this brief study, Mr Lacey writes, is to present 
in a new light a part of the facts known about Wordsworth The 
new light which the author turns upon the facts is a point of view 
intended to reveal what is right and what is mistaken in the 
poePs search for truth and happiness In the concluding lines of 
The Prelude, Wordsworth says that he and Coleridge, prophets 
of nature, are going to instruct mankind in a new gospel But 
today, says Mr Lacey, Wordsworth^s vision of a happy company 
of imaginative freemen seems as far off as ever . He himself 
never attained this imaginative freedom (p 54) 

The reasons for his failure are two (1) He sought to pattern 
his attitudes too much after Dorothy^s (pp 117, 57) He enter- 
tained the mistaken belief that her relationship to nature and life 
was the perfect one and that he ought to attune himself to it (pp 
56-7) He could not become like his sister, however, because the 
reflective had forever supplanted in him the unconscious and im- 
mediate (2) Wordsworth did not sufficiently value his mystic 

a reputation for tbe actors Pp 37-8, the authenticity of the poems at- 
tributed to Corneille by Marty-Laveaux is far from being established P 
47, the year when Mairet’s Sophomsbe was first played is 1634, not 1629 P 
119, I wrote, encouraged,” not encourages ” P 119, Cr4on predicts his 
death, but it is by no means sure that he dies before the play is over P 
125, read Prosper© Bonarelli P 128, the lost Iphigeme of La Cleriere 
must be his Oreste et P%lade, which in all probability is deiived from 
Iph'ugeneia among the Taumans and consequently should not be mentioned 
here Pp 137-8, it is argued that QuesnePs reference to “portraits” sup- 
ports Charlier^s theory that Racine was portraying in AthaUe the “ souve- 
rains anglais,” but what character in the play is a portrait of James II? 
And can Joas be a portrait of the Pretender, who was little more than two 
years old when AthaUe was completed? P 167, 1 would not put Theram^ne 
among the characterless confidants P 216, in quoting d'Aubignac’s remark 
about Ber forms, 3>r May should have mentioned how violently prejudiced 
the abbd was at the time 
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experiences When time dulled the edge of his ^oys in sense, he 
refused to look beyond them to a fuller life of the imagination^, he 
chose to cling to them and even to their ghosts More and more 
he put his trust in spots of time, buried ^ ten years deep ^ or even 
further back in childhood, and their power to lift him up when 
fallen was not unlimited (p 67). He might have gone forward 
by following a path that lay open before him— the mystic experi- 
ence, which could have led him to the world of spirit It is sur- 
prising that he did not realize clearly that he was most certainly in 
possession of the truth when he was ^ laid asleep in body ’ . In 

those moments, I venture to suggest, he was in touch with the 
Creator of man and of nature If Wordsworth could 

have thought only of the Giver of [these experiences], he might 
have come within sight of that destiny to which in an earlier 
mystical experience he had been dedicated (pp 64-5). Mr Lacey 
does not mean that Wordsworth should have sought further mystic 
experiences, but that he should have tried to understand them 
"There is a way forward to a new spontaneity, to what 
Kierkegaard called ^immediacy after reflection (p 116) 

Mr. Lacey^s reading of the poems is thoughtful and often illu- 
minating, yet it IS unlikely that his ma]or conclusions (summarized 
above) will And wide acceptance In a succession of poems begin- 
nmg with " Tintern Abbey Wordsworth faces the fact of perma- 
nent loss , and if he clings to the past, it is not to retrieve his lost 
spontaneity but to compensate for it by building upon proven re- 
sources All the evidence upon the mystic experiences indicates 
that he considered them " things divine {Prelude, viii, 559) It 
is purely speculative to suggest that through any given process, 
Kierkegaardian or otherwise, he might have gone beyond them to 
" imaginative freedom and serenity 
This book would be more useful to students if Mr Lacey had 
indicated, by frequent reference, wherem his argument departs 
from other scholarly opinion One would wish, for example, that he 
had shown to what extent he finds his views in harmony with those 
of Professor Beach, who devoted to Wordsworth some one hundred 
seventy-five pages of his excellent study of The Concept of Nature 
%n N%neteenth-Century English Poetry It is difiScult to understand 
Mr Lacey^s opinion that Wordsworth^s great contribution to thought 
was his belief that the universe is animated by a living spirit (p 
115), in view of Professor Beaches demonstration of the prevalence 
of that idea during the eighteenth and nmeteenth centuries He 
makes no reference to Professor Beatty in his discussion of assoeia- 
tionism or of Professor Havens in his comments on nature and on 
the mystic experiences He counts only two such experiences in 
The Prelude, Professor Havens, three (that is, of the particular 
kind that Mr Lacey specifies) Such omissions — and they are not 

infrequent — ^tend to raise questions about the orientation of the 
book, m part and as a whole. 

John Quincy Woli*, Je 


Southwestern at Memphis 
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Perez GaldoSj Spanish Liberal Crusader By H CnoNOisr Berko- 
wiTZ Madison University of Wisconsin Pi ess, 1948 Pp. 
SI + 499. $6 00 

Here are five hundred pages of grist for many a lecture on 
Spain^s great literary figure, Benito Perez Galdos Teachers who 
wish to make the author come alive before the eyes of their students 
will find a wealth of material in Professor Berkowitz’ book Espe- 
cially interesting are the opening chapters on the early life of 
Galdos in Las Palmas There are the originals of Dona Perfecta 
and daughter Eosano in the figures of the novelist^s own mother 
and childhood sweetheart There, too, are the small-town prejudice 
and lack of tolerance against which Don Benito launched his 
famous trilogy of novels To collect material for his book Professor 
Berkowitz travelled to the Canary Islands, interviewed members 
of the Galdos family and friends there, as well as in Spam He 
must also have gone through many old newspaper files as well as 
all the magazines and periodicals contemporary to Galdos Here 
the reader will find the circumstances leading up to the publication 
of each novel and how it was received by public and critic alike 
Also, all the alternate successes and failures attendant upon Don 
Benito’s early efforts as a dramatist aie suspensefully related 

Although this purports to be a popular style biography of Galdds, 
yet there is one important omission Much is hinted but little is 
told of the Spanish author’s sex life Dr Berkowitz manages to 
give the impression that he knows a good deal more than his sources 
in Spain would consent to let him tell We do learn from the 
book that Galdos was constantly in need of funds because his in- 
dulgences were so expensive Need for money accounts for much 
of the author’s prolific production, the third series of the Episodios 
Nacionales^ for instance, never would have been written had not 
their creator been in serious finai^cial straits 

The book gives a sane and objective picture of Galdos in politics 
A member of the Chamber of Deputies upon two occasions, the 
Spanish author was too shy to make a speech He was content to 
attend sessions and observe His literary works, especially the 
Episodios, spoke much more persuasively in favor of the cause of 
Spanish liberalism Don Benito’s political influence probably 
reached its greatest point in 1901 when the immensely popular 
anticlerical play, Electra, was staged Professor Berkowitz makes 
us share the excitement of that great event It is a high point in 
the biography, ^ust as it was a climax in the life of Galdos, marking 
as it did his complete success as a dramatist, when so many critics 
had maintained that he could not hope to succeed in both drama 
and novel. 

Berkowitz does not see fit to analyze the content of any of 
Galdos’ many titles He politely assumes that we have read each 
book, while at the same time he carefully translates into English 
all quotations and Spanish phrases ^ The book does, however, make 
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sense even to one who has not read many of Don Benito’s works 
The critical leaetions cited necessitate the author’s giving a fair idea 
of the theme and treatment of each literary production Students, 
on the other hand, can be given the book as a source for term papers 
without worry on the professor’s part but that they will actually 
have to read the Galddsian titles assigned Professor Berkowitz 
has given us a supplement, not a short cut to knowledge It is a 
supplement which should be read by everyone seriously interested 
m the development of the modern novel and drama m Spain 

Donald P Beown 

The Johns Hopkins University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Walt Whitman and the Authorship of The Good Gray Poet, By 
Nathak Eesitick Brooklyn Long Island University Press 
1948 38 pp $1.75 Mr Nathan Eesniek^s thesis is that Whit- 

man himself wrote The Good Gray Poet, The proof, he admits, is 
largely circumstantial and subjective, but he finds corroboration in 
the fact that Whitman appeared to accept his dismissal by Secretary 
Harlan without public protest (unusual conduct for him), in 
similarities between Whitman^s style and that of the pamphlet sup- 
posedly written by OTonnor, and in Whitman^s habit of ghost- 
writing his own biography under the names of Burroughs, Bucke, 
and m anonymous articles The reviewer is not entirely convinced 
by the stylistic tests But the possibility of Whitman^s having 
written The Good Gray Poet cannot be denied This idiosyncrasy 
IS well known Mr Eesnick is not attempting ^Ho violate the 
sacred image of Americans greatest poeV^ only “ to clarify and en- 
large biographical truth 

GAY WILSON ALLEN 

Hew York Umversity 


Les Chansons Slizahethaines By Ploeis Delattee and 
Camille Chemin Pans Didier, 1948 Pp 459 This book 
which consists of an essay by Delattre and translations by Chemin is 
an excellent example of French taste and literary penetration. In 
scope it begins with the ballads and ends with the lyrics of the later 
Jacobean dramatists, it also contains an appended bibliographv on 
Elizabethan music Delattre writes with scholarship in the back of 
his head but with a pen that is both decisive and charming 
Chemin^s translations are free and exact, nonetheless, they are 
highly poetic. Intended as it is for the French pubhc, this book 
is likewise a lesson for Englishmen and Americans who have at- 
tempted the same type of work and have usually come ofi so badly. 


D. 0. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


An Ambassadoe Timey ^ reporting the arrival of a foreign diplomat in 
Washington, says “ General Kaiser repeated the 17 th Century 
aphorism* (*ftn attributed to Sir H Wotton) about an ambassador being 
an honest man sent abroad to he for his country ” Sir Henry was 
not quite so blunt as this, the unequivocal meaning is cloaked in decent 
Latin, and the English version shows an urbanity more in keeping with his 
reputation Walton’s anecdote ^ gives the more subtle version Sir 

Henry Wotton took an occasion to write a pleasant definition of 
an Ambassador in these very words * Legatus est vir bonus, peregre missus 
ad mentiendum Reipublicae causa’ Which Sir Henry could have been 
content should have been thus Englished ‘ An Ambassadoi is an honest 
man sent to lie abroad for the good of his country’” The NED gives 
substantially the English version of Walton s v he abroad ‘to lodge out 
of one’s house or abode, to reside in a foreign country’ 

J R Henbbickson 

Temple Umversttp 


Catxjllits a la WrLBEB In his foreword to The Ides of March, Thornton 
Wilder tells us that all documents are from his imagination except the 
poems of Catullus and a passage from Suetonius In the quotation on p 
67, evidently intended to be Carmen V, 4-6, he also seems to have drawn 
largely on his imagination, or an unusually hazy memory, for only the first 
of the three lines is quoted correctly In the second, the verb oocidit has 
not only been taken from its proper position, but shifted to the passive, 
the resulting oootsus est indicates a confusion between occHere and occldpre, 
and introduces the additional blunder of making lux masculine In the 
third line a superfluous et has been inserted Needless to say, these changes 
have wrecked the meter of both lines It also seems somewhat incongruous 
that on p 135 he should depict Caesar exulting over the emancipation of 
Roman letters from Greek on the basis of Carmen LI, which is a translation, 
however brilliant and free, of Sappho’s ^aheraL iwi k^vos Uos deolatv^ 

J R Henbeicjkson 

Temple TJmvers%ty 


^T%me, March 1, 1948, p 14 

^Izaak Walton, The Lives of Dr John Donne, 8ir Henry Wotton, Mr 
Richard Hooker, Mr George Herbert (Reprinted by J, M Dent, London, 
1898), I, 165, 
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POE’S ^TO HELEN’ 

The following study has a divided aim My principal interest is 
in its possible addition of one more example of those poems, like 
Eossetti’s ^ The Stream’s Secret/ in which two women have sat for 
a kind of composite portrait, or at least in which the poet has for 
his artistic ends written ostensibly about one woman and mixed 
his colors partly from his imagination (as one would expect) and 
partly from the memory of another woman Painters are known 
to have used more than one model for a picture, it is not so com- 
monly understood that a poet may do the same The Poe interest, 
however, is rather different Here we have if not a contribution to 
Ignorance, still a re-emphasis of uncertainty For Poe has not been 
well served by his biographers, the record is crisscrossed with 
inaccuracy, sentimentalizing admirers, romanticizing partizans, 
and too eager amateurs have confused the drawing, even the care- 
ful efforts of Professor Quinn have not removed all the difficulties 
The stanzas now familiar under the title of ^To Helen ^ are 
regularly said to have been inspired by Mrs Jane Stith Stanard, 
the mother of Poe’s school friend, Eobert Craig Stanard The 
principal evidence for this belief is in Poe’s letter to Mrs Whitman 
and then the Imes I had written, in my passionate boyhood to the 
first, purely ideal love of my soul — Helen Stannard of whom I told 
you ” ^ Now poets are not always trustworthy witnesses 

^ The Last Letters of Edgar Allan Poe to Sarah JSelen 'Whitman, ed James 
A Harrison, New York, 1909, pp 9f This is really Poe’s first letter to 
Mrs Whitman, and is so indicated, p 6 It is dated ‘^Fordham, Sunday 
night, Oct 1, 1848 ” In the Virginia Edition, Complete Worhs of Edgar 
Allan Poe, ed James A Harrison, New York, [1902], xvn, 292 ff, where 
part of the letter is printed, it is said to be Undated ” — ^A little earlier 
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about tbeir own works , one would hardly think of Poe as an excep- 
tion , and yet Poe^s statement about Mrs Stanard and ^ To Helen ^ 
has been accepted, with an occasional reservation concerning the 
date, by all Poe students 

Opinion IS divided as to how well Poe knew Mrs Stanard Wood- 
berry says bluntly He saw this lady . but once She died 
April 28, 1924^^ ^ But m his note (i, 364) he adds Mrs Clemm^s 
testimony that Poe saw her often Hervey Allen is very positive on 
this point it IS idle to say that Poe met ^ Helen ^ only once ” ^ 

The evidence itself is confused On 10 March 1859 Mrs Whit- 
man wrote to Mrs Clemm Edgar told me once about going to her 
house with Robert She was very kind to Edgar and when 

she died suddenly, a few weeks after, he felt such sorrow for her 
death (as he told me) that he used to go every night to the ceme- 
tery where she was buried, He told me much that was very 
interesting about his Sorrow on her death, though he had only once 
seen her ^ This is Poe^s account remembered by Mrs Whitman 
ten years after his last letter to her, and it is plain from other 
letters that Mrs Whitman knew nothing about Mrs Stanard except 
what she heard from Edgar Nor was Mrs Clemm always a sound 
witness, for 17 April 1859 Mrs Whitman wrote to her ^^What 

Poe had written to Mrs Shew I place you in my esteem — in all solemnity 
— ^beside the friend of my boyhood — ^the mother of my schoolfellow, of whom 
I told you, and as I have repeated in the poem as the truest, tenderest 
of this world’s most womanly souls, and an angel to my forlorn and dark- 
ened nature” (Virginia Edition, xvii, 300) This letter is dated [June, 
1848] ”, the omission was probably made by Ingram, from whom Harrison 
and Woodberry (ii, 261-264) take it Hervey Allen {Israfel, New York, 
1926, II, 751) adds silently, in round brackets, ‘‘To Helen” after “poem,” 
but retains the suspension points, m the revised edition, 1934, p 599, the 
round brackets are changed to square There seems to be little doubt how- 
ever that the poem was ‘ To Helen’ and the lady Mrs Stanard, but one still 
wonders why the omission was ever made — ^The phrase describing Poe’s love 
for her reappears in Mary E Phillips, Edgar Allan Poe the Man, Chicago, 
1926, 1, 202, as “ the ‘ one idolatrous and purely ideal love ’ of his life ” 

^ George E Woodberry, The Life of Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, 1909, 1, 29 

® Israfel, i, 108 Cf also p 107 “ That there were many visits to her 

house durmg the course of several years, and not one only, as has been so 
often stated, is certain” For Allen’s ‘sources’ cf. pp 106 ff 

* Edgar Allan Poe Letters and Boenments tn the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, ed Arthur Quinn and Richaid H Hart, New York, 1941, p 42, 
also Virginia Edition, xvii, 422 
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you tell me of Mrs Stannard perplexes me — If she died only 26 
years ago, Edgar . would have been 22 years old — ^Yet I so 
well remember that he described to me his sorrow at hearing of her 
death while m school, & told me of his solitary visits to the ceme- 
tery ” ® As I see it, if Mrs Stanard had died twenty-six years be- 
fore 1859, Poe would have been at the time of her death twenty-four 
years old But actually Mrs Stanard had been dead thirty-five 
years in 1859, and actually Poe was fifteen years old at the time 
of her death ® But if, as Woodberry says,^ The last two years 
of her life Mrs Stanard led secluded m her family,^^ then the once 
Poe would have been likely to see her must have been in his thir- 
teenth year Perhaps a compromise position, harmonizing the ap- 
parently conflicting evidence, is to be found in Mrs Clemm^s reply, 
14 April 1859 When Eddie was unhappy at home (which was 
often the case), he went to her for sympathy, and she always con- 
soled and comforted him, — ^you are mistaken when you say that 
you believe he saw her but once in her home. He visited there for 
years, he only saw her once while she was ill , Eobert has often 
told me, of his, and Eddie’s visits to her grave ” ® This point is 
perhaps a small one, but it illustrates the uncertainty of our 
knowledge 

It IS usually assumed that the poem was composed at about this 
time, 1824, and later revised — ^for such accomplished verses as the 
first published text shows would be very unusual from so young a 
poet And such may actually have been the case Poe may have 
drafted or written a ^ To Helen ’ in 1824, a text now lost, which 
more or less closely resembled the text of 1831, or on the basis of 

® Letters and Documents, p 46 , Virginia Edition, xvn, 427 f 

®The editors of Letters and Documents tell us {p 45) ‘'In 1859 Mrs 
Stanard had been dead for thirty-five years In 1824 Poe was a boy of 
fourteen” This is arithmetically puzzling, for according to the usual 
reckoning Poe became fifteen years of age in January 1824 He was four- 
teen between 19 January 1823 and 18 January 1824 Hervey Allen, having 
told us that Poe visited her house "during the course of several years” 
(I, 107), confuses us by concluding in a footnote (n 154, i, 109, revised ed, 
p 190 ) " Hence Poe was about fifteen when he first saw ' Helen,^ ” 

He was of course fifteen and a little more than three months old when she 
d%ed 

364; no authority cited 

® Letters and Documents, p 41 , from the Lilly Collection 
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his memory of Mrs Stanaid he may have composed ^ To Helen ^ at 
some undetermined time between 1824 and 1830 Professor Camp- 
bell (following orthodox arithmetic) says The poem was written, 
so Lowell states in his sketch of Poe, — ^and this sketch passed 
through Poe^s hands before going to press (see Woodberry, ii, p 
103),® — ^when the poet was only fourteen years old, or about a year 
before Mrs Stanard’s death ” But he adds “ This account, how- 
ever, is hardly to be credited Nevertheless it must be observed 
that apart from the unproved inference that Poe gave his tacit ap- 
proval to LowelPs statement (though it is true of course that Poe 
could later have denied or corrected LowelFs statement), there is 
no evidence that Poe wrote ^ To Helen ^ at the age of fourteen , such 
testimony as we have directly from him — in my passionate boy- 
hood earliest boyhood^’ — ^is very general indeed and in view 
both of the tone of his letter to Mrs Whitman and of his recognized 
self -romanticizing is hardly to be taken as a deposition 

Certainly, there was no ^ To Helen ^ in the ^ Tamberlane ^ volume 
of 1827, nor in the 1829 volume. It appeared fust in the Poems^ 
Second Edition,^^ 1831, which contained also the lines 

I could not love except where Death 
Was minglmg his with Beauty’s breath, — 

Or Hymen, Time, and Destiny 
Were stalking between her and me 

By this date Death and Destiny had robbed him of his foster- 
mother, Mrs Prances AUan, who died 28 February 1829, and it 
has been conjectured^^ that Mrs Allan contributed something to 
this poem In truth, the circumstances are quite as favorable for 
this conjecture as for Poe’s own statement, though it must be 

®What Woodberry says is that Poe took a month to acknowledge the 
receipt of Lowell’s "biography” With what care Poe read it — deponent 
saith not 

The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, ed Killis Campbell, [1917], p 199 So 
also A H Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe, A CmUcal Biography, New York, 1941, 
pp 177-178 "That he wrote the poem as he claimed [Preface to the 1845 
volume], m his ‘ earliest boyhood’ seems incredible ” 

By Whitty, quoted in Miss Phillips’ Poe the Man, i, 326 f , see n 1 
above So also Hervey^ Allen (i, 308) " ‘ Helen ’ is probably a combination 
and imaginative synthesis of Jane Stith Stanard and Prances Allan with 
the abstxact longing for the perfect Belovdd common to all young men ” 
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readily admitted that there is little supporting evidence Poe’s 
silence, it must also be admitted, is not without weight, but Poe had 
remained ' silent ’ on the inspiiation of the poem for a considerable 
period, 1 e, from its composition in 1824 (^) or its publication in 
1831 until his romantic and purposeful letter in 1848 to Mrs 
Whitman 

Theie are thus three figures in the background which are to be 
fused somehow into a lyrical composite The first, one may sup- 
pose, was Mrs Stanard, the moving cause which started the first 
impulse to write So we must recapture for a moment the im- 
pression she made on the sensitive and often unhappy boy ; she was 
beautiful enough in his eyes to make him think of Homer’s Helen — 
the Helen of a thousand dreams^’ (though that phrase came 
much later) — and to inspire that first, purely ideal love ” Soon 
after he fell really in love with Sarah Eoyster, and the rest is 
another story 

The ^ meaning ^ of the poem is not altogether clear , for rather 
divergent interpretations have been read into it And since it can- 
not be unreservedly accepted that what Poe published in 1831 was 
really the poem written . to Helen Stannard ” , and since it is 
not unlikely that some feeling for his foster-mother entered into the 
composition, we are not entitled to press any of the details of the 
1831 text to fit Mrs Stanard Yet all the editors and commentators 
have done so The first two stanzas signify that Mrs Stanard’s 

^^Hervey Allen {Israfel, i, 128, 1934, p 105) described the Biehmond 
bouse into wbicb the Allans moved m 1825 " Poe’s room was at tbe end of 

a hall that ended in a wedge-shaped alcove just beyond a rather dark twist 
in the stairs In this recess, was a table upon which stood an agate 
lamp, always kept burning at night, because of the dark stairs and hall” 
The italics are Allen’s, but Mane Bonaparte, Edgar Poe, Pans [1933], I, 75, 
seems to have been the first to make the connection formally 

^®The choice of the name Helen must be attributed to Helen of Troy, at 
least no evidence has turned up to the contrary, and I have found no 
indication that Mrs Stanard was ever called Helen except by Poe in the 
poem The “ hyacinth hair ” is an Homeric as well as a Miltonic allusion 
(P L IV, 301) (In Poe’s story ‘*The Assignation” the epithet seems to 
suggest curly, in “Ligeia” he has the phrase “the Homeric epithet 
' hyaemthine ’ ” — ^apropos of which W P Trent remaiks “It is perhaps 
pedantic to point out that ‘ hyacinthine ’ is not, strictly speaking, a 
Homeric epithet” {The Raven, The Fall of the House of Usher and Other 
Poems and Tales, Hew Edition, Boston, 1930, p 25 n ) Would it be pedantic 
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beauty restored his calm, brought back his better self, and reminded 
him of his classical studies.^^ The third stanza is more precise 
and more troublesome. It transports us from the generalized and 
vague classic setting to the immediate and actual present 

Lo • in that little wmdow-niche 

or, ten years later, 

Lo ’ in that shadowy window-niche 

and, lastly, 

Lo ’ in yon brilliant window-niche 

may well be a realistic but unverifiable detail, a reminiscence of 
Mrs Stanard But it is also a palpable reminiscence of Byron 
{Oh%lde Harold, iii, xxiii), as pointed out by Campbell and others 
Or it may be one of Poe^s Childhood memories of [Mrs Allan], 
after tucking him in bed, and standing within his dormer-window 
niche of their early Eichmond home, with lamp in hand . • 

And the agate lamp certainly suggests Mrs Allan, but it is a late 
comer. Not only in 1831, but also m 1836 and in 1841, the line 
read 

The folded scroll within thy handl 

This has been conjectured to represent, poetically, a copy of some 

to point out that Homer speaks of Kojttas ifaKivdlvta bfiolas (Od VI, 231) ? 
" Classic face ” and “ Naiad airs ” are of the same pattern too general to 
suggest portraiture (If Mrs Stanard resembled her son Robert, she cer- 
tainly did not have a classic profile cf the portrait in Caroline Ticknor, 
Poe^s Selen, New York, 1916, facing p 90 The pictures of Mrs Allan how- 
ever more nearly fit the adjective ) The Nic^an barks ” have troubled all 
editors "Naiad airs” hints at some connection with the Naiad Nikaia, 
beloved unsuccessfully by the shepherd Hymnos and later overcome, trea- 
cherously, by Dionysus himself This would relate the barks to the Bithyn- 
lan city (which was not on the Black Sea, but had a connecting waterway) 
and in some sense to Dionysus But how Poe knew about Nikaia is still a 
mystery A plausible association in Poe^s mind with Catullus" Bithynian 
journey has been brought forward {American Literature n ( 1931 ) , 433-438) , 
which would add piquancy to the verses but throw no light on the personal 
equations 

For a more recondite interpretation see Quinn, p 178 Mme Bonaparte 
suggests (I, 28) that the first stanzas may contain a memory of Poe"s sight 
of the Hlgin Marbles in London 

Mary E Phillips, op cit , i, 326 f , where the passage is introduced by 
" Mr Gatty adds ” 
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early verses of Poe’s given to Mrs Stanard, but the conjecture is 
purely gratuitous Professor Mabbott understands, more simply: 

probably Mrs Stanard standing on the staircase, holding a letter 
or paper ” But need it have been Mrs Stanaid, and where did 
Professor Mabbott find the staircase ^ Einally, the “ Psyche ” and 
Holy Land ” are in odd conjunction The former leverts to the 
classical tone, and is in harmony with Poe’s later description of 
Mrs Stanard as the purely ideal love” of his soul Professor 
Quinn opines — surprisingly — ^that The ^ regions which are Holy 
Land’ [sic] may refer to Greece and Eome, or” — ^more reason- 
ably — ^^to the surroundings of Mrs Stanard, who was to hm a 
sacred presence”, and even more reasonably, one may add they 
may refer to the surroundings of his foster-mother 
At all events, it is a tenable hypothesis (but no more) that m 
the first instance ^To Helen’ was written to Mrs Stanard The 
poet said so, anyway It is also a tenable hypothesis that with her 
was blended in Poe’s memory and imagination when he revised the 
original verses for publication in 1831 the figure of his beloved 
foster-mother, Mrs Allan (The agate lamp, in 1845, is nearly 
conclusive, if we may trust Hervey Allen’s record ) What, more- 
over, is curious and unusual m this example of composite mspira- 
tion IS the entrance ex 'post facto of another figure. Poe’s use of 
^ To Helen ’ as an oblique introduction to Mrs Sarah Helen Whit- 
man IS a matter of familiar knowledge The early verses "ex- 
pressed all,” he wrote to Mrs Whitman in that long delirious letter 
of 1 October 1848 — 

all that I would have said to you — so fully — so accurately — ^and so con 
clusively, that a thrill of intense superstition ran at once through my frame 
Think of the absolute appositeness with which they fulfilled that need 
— expressing not only all that I would have said of your person, but all 
that of which I most wished to assure you, in the lines commencing ‘‘ On 
desperate seas long wont to roam ” Thmk, too, of the rare agreement of 
name and you will no longer wonder that they wore an air of 
positive miracle 


Selected Poems j New York, 1928, p 122 
^"^It is not impossible, with due hesitation, and with complete divorce 
m^ent from the idealizing spirit, to give the last line an erotic interpreta- 
tion The whole poem would thus become — ^what in fact it appears to be — 
a love lyric pure et simple Mme Bonaparte, though an avowed Freudian, 
has apparently missed this opportunity 
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It was indeed a miracle in reverse The case was in one respect 
similar to that sort of unconscious prophecy which has been noted in 
some of Eossetti^s eaily verses and in fact may well occur at any 
time to others — such is the limited variety of emotions and situa- 
tions in our ordinary lives But Poe used it deliberately, and 
passionately, to make capital of the past for present purposes In 
that excited and extravagant letter, parts of which would have 
made Werther blush, Poe grasped at the straw of coincidence, and, 
alleging the Calculus of Probabilities,^^ turned back to his ^ boy- 
hood^s ^ half-imagined Helen (who was twice his age) to plead hiS 
cause with the actual Sarah Helen (who was six years his senior) 
And Poe was the first to point to what in 1824, if the line was 
written then, had been a childish, or Byronic, exaggeration, and in 
1831 something of a reality. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 

and now, in 1848, had become both a warning and a plea for 
succor Thus Mrs Whitman has become Poe^s Helen — ^there is 
a touch of comic irony in Miss Ticknor’s title — and the Nicean 
barks have come a long journey. 

These barks may have brought little with them besides the weary 
wanderer, but he has seen some strange things and amusing, not 
new but newly seen — among them the vagaries of pseudo-scholar- 
ship. Poe^s statement, so long after the event, that To Helen ^ was 
inspired by Helen Stannard must be received with some reserva- 
tion, that it was composed when he was fourteen years old can 
hardly be accepted in any real sense. That he was impressed by 
Mrs Stanard’s kindly treatment of him as her son’s playmate may 
be readily admitted, though the external evidence is unfortunately 
conflicting; it may even be supposed that he wrote or began to 
write some verses in her honor, giving her the classic-romantic name 
of Helen and recording, quite truthfully, the comforting influence 
she had been to his boyish sorrows. But the third stanza seems 
more likely to have been mspired by the memory of his foster- 
mother and therefore to have been composed in 1829-1830 or just 

seemed to connect me strangely,” said Mrs Wlntman,” with his 
memories of Helen Sta^ard and often declared to me that he had known 
and loved me ages ago . I believe that the spirit of her who bore this 
beloved name, has always hovered around him, and that it was in some way 
through her influence that he was drawn to me ” (Poa’a EeUn, p 88). 
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before the publication of the poem Many readers must have felt 
a difference in tone between the first two and the last stanzas, not 
great enough to be disturbing but nevertheless noticeable 

The most mteiesting result of this voyage, however, though it 
rests on a plausible hypothesis only, and cannot be proved — is the 
light thrown on the poetic process A beautiful love lyric which 
to all appearance is a disillusioned cn du cosur turns out to have 
originated in a boyhood idealization of the mother of the poet’s 
playfellow, combined with literary reminiscences and with the poig- 
nant memory of the poet’s foster-mother That these three are 
successfully fused cannot be questioned, but the ingredients are 
certainly unusual and would hardly have been suspected without 
the vague clues lurking in a set of ambiguous repoits 

Paull P Baxjm: 

Duke University 


AN ECHO FROM TEE SPANISH T PAGE BY 

No play in the Elizabethan- Jacobean repertory was more fre- 
quently revived or more ubiquitously echoed or more continually 
parodied than Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy 0 eyes, no eyes • ” 
I was a com tier ” Go by, Jeronimo ’ ” These catch-lines, 

with the more sophisticated playwrights of the next decade, be- 
came bywords for the operatic and conceited rhetoric of the 
’eighties New scenes, ringing the changes on Jeronimo’s lamen- 
tations, were added by other hands in the more expressive styles 
that had meanwhile developed ^ To express madness, Marlowe had 
abandoned the formality of blank verse and introduced a kind of 
distracted prose ® The additions printed in the quartos of 1602 
and subsequent years, following this convention, lit the old baroque 
night-piece with flashes worthy of Kyd’s contemporary, El Greco 
The most noteworthy addition, the so-called painter’s scene,” 
has been linked with an anecdote which Vasaii narrates about 

=^This change m tone is attributed to the difference between a reading 
version and an acting version, by L L Schucking, “ The Spanish Tragedy 
Additions/^ TLS (June 12, 1937), no 1845, p 442 
® Christopher Marlowe, Tamhurlaine, ed U M Ellis Eernaor, London, 
1930, p 170n 
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Luca Signorelli, but though, like the latter, the painter in the 
play has lost a child, it is not his dead son but Jeronimo’s whom 
he IS instructed to paint ® We need seek no source beyond that 
basic principle of Elizabethan dramaturgy which utilizes secondary 
episodes to reinforce the situation of the main plot, e g the Glou- 
cester underplot of K%ng Lear The dramatic function of the 
painter is to transpose Kyd’s obsessive theme of bereft fatherhood 
from a verbal to a pictorial medium Yet pigments are as artificial 
and inadequate as words to realize the fullness of human suffering 
Jeronimo’s tirade conveys his emotions by conceding, as it were, 
their inexpressibility In depicting himself as Priam of Troy, the 
legendary pattern of paternal woe, he completes the contrast with 
Hamlet^ where the Player’s speech evokes the maternal figure of 
Hecuba. In both cases, as in The Duchess of Malfi, character is 
portrayed as a picture in a gallery.” ^ 

Now, though the painter’s scene stands out from its context in 
The Spanish Tragedy, it bears a curious resemblance to two epi- 
sodes in Marston’s Antonio and Mellida, one of them not heretofore 
discussed Here it is Balurdo the clown, at the beginning of the 
fifth act, who confronts a painter and commissions him to paint a 
device, a good fat leg of ewe mutton, swimming in stewed broth 
of plums ” Inter aha, he asks (1, 2, 29, 30) ® 

And are you a painter’ sir, can yon draw, can you draw? . Can you 
paint me a driveling reeling song, and let the word be, Uh 

And the painter, protesting that he cannot make canvas smg, 
replies (33, 34) 

It cannot be done, sir, but by a seeming kind of drunkenness 

This courts comparison with Jeronimo’s questions (108, 109, 
130) • « 

® Thomas Kyd, The Spanish Tragedy, ed J[osef] Schick, London, 1898, 
p 142 This anecdote has a peculiar literary history of its own, having 
inspired poems by both Graf von Platen and J A Symonds 

* Pictures as a means of self -dramatization are instanced in M C Brad- 
brook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, Cambridge, 1935, 
pp 133, 134 

® John Marston, Works, ed A H. Bullen, Boston, 1887, I, 76, 77 Line 
references are indicated above between parentheses 

* Thomas Kyd, Works, ed P S, Boas, Oxford, 1901, pp. 66-69 
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Art a Painter? canst paint me a teare or a wound, a groan or a sigh’ canst 
paint me such a tree as this’ Canst paint a dolefull cry? 

and Bazardo’s answer, that he can by a kind of optical illusion 

( 121 ) 

Seemingly, sir 

The key that Marston strikes is characteristically ribald and dis- 
cordant, but his clown is burlesquing a more doleful strain which 
has been sounded m the immediately previous scene There his 
protagonist literally sought to transpose his emotion into song 
Where Jeronimo tells his painter to ^^shew a passion 
Antonio tells his page (iv, i, 134) ^ 

Let each note breathe the heart of passion 

Always an extremist, Marston surpasses Jeronimo’s extreame 
griefe” (14) with Antonio’s ^^extremest grief” (135) Both are 
scored to the explicit accompaniment of raving and cursing, sighing 
and groaning Jeronimo wants to hear ^Hhe Belles towling” 
(139) and to see the landscape connive in a vast pathetic fallacy 
Whereas, for Antonio, ^^The rocks even groan” (146), and the 
singer is instructed to (136, 137) 

speak groaning like a bell 
That tolls departing souls 

The servants warn us that Jeronimo, lamenting his son (12, 13), 

falls on the earth, 

Cryes out Hotatio, Where is my Eoratio’l 

Whereas Antonio, mourning his lady, threatens to (140, 141) 

he grovelling on the earth, 

Straight start up frantic, crying, Mellida * 

Sing but, Antomo hath lost Mellida 

But when the page starts to sing, according to the stage direction, 
Antonio breaks” the note (150, 151) 

For look thee, boy, my grief that hath no end, 

I may begin to plain, but — ^prithee sing 

So Jeronimo explains to the painter that there is no end ” (152) 
And so the broken music of Antomo and Mellida, like the imagined 


^ Bullen op oit , p 68 
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portraiture of The Spanish Tragedy^ acknowledges that art has 
moie limitations than life 

The quarto of Marston’s play appeared m 1602 the year that 
saw the first printing of the augmented version of Kyd^s play. 
However, it is commonly and plausibly assumed, on the basis of the 
date attached by Marston^s painter to his paintings, that Antonio 
and Mellida was performed m 1599 The assumption that the 
additions to The Spanish Tragedy were wiitten in 1601-2 is based 
on certain payments by Philip Henslowe to Ben Jonson But 
critical and scholarly authoiities have united, on the basis of 
internal and external evidence, to question Jonson^s authorship of 
the extant scenes ^ Lamb and Fitzgerald, along with Maurice 
Castelain, would argue for Webster, Coleridge entertains the notion 
of Shakespeare, while C H Herford and Percy Simpson refuse to 
accept these passages for the author whose works they have served 
so admirably^ Furthermore, Henslowe^s diary seems to indicate 
that previous interpolations had been made in 1597 

By accepting this date for the composition of the painter’s scene, 
we preserve what seems to be a demonstrable relationship between 
the two plays The only logical alternative is the inference 
that what Jonson added in 1601 was an imitation of what Marston 
had written in 1599 — or else the not veiy plausible conjecture that 
Marston was also the author of the additions.^^ His other works 
leave us with the slightly bewildered impression of an ingenious 
but derivative talent, a chameleon-like inclination toward pastiche, 

®Boas, op cit , Ixxxvii Cf W W Greg’s edition {Malone Society 
Reprints), Oxford, 1925, pp xviii-xix 
^ Ben Jonson, Oxford, 1925, n, 237 ff 

E K Obambers, The Blimhethan Stage, Oxford, 1923, m, 396 Cham- 
bers elsewhere begs this question (p 430), though, in the very next 
sentence, he mentions Marston’s borrowing of a device from Poetaster 
(1601) 

This identification is supported by the recent and thorough survey of 
L It Schiicking, “Die Zusatze zur Spanish Tragedy,^* Benchte uber die 
Verhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig 
(Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1938), xc, ii, 34 37 On the question of 
authorship, Professor Sehudking’s last word is “ 'oorlaufig unlosbar ” 

The pros and contras of Marston’s priority are argued by R A. Small, 
The Stage Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the So-called Poetasters, 
Breslau, 1899, pp 92 93, and Eriedrich Radebrecht, Shahespeares Ahhmgig- 
heit mn John Marston, Cothen, 1918, pp 36-38 
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We know he imitated Marlowe and Chapman in The Meiamor- 
phosis of Pygmahon's Image, Donne and Hall in The Scourge of 
Tillany, Jonson in SaUromashx and Sophomsba, and Kyd in 
Antonio's Revenge That he is imitating Kyd’s interpolator in 
Antonio and Mellida seems likelier than the conveise, the clown^s 
burlesque presupposes some serious treatment, and Antonio’s 
lament sounds like the echo of a more spontaneous plaint 
Hor do the reverberations end at this point A decade later we 
find Beaumont and Fletcher employing the same techniques, again 
in visual terms, to portray the jilted Aspasia in The Maid's 
Tragedy She too names classical prototypes for her extreme grief 
(Enone, Dido (ii, ii) And when the needlework of the ladies-in- 
waitmg opportunely presents the story of Theseus and Ariadne, 
she identifies herself with the deserted heroine (63-66) 

These colours are not dull and pale enough 
To shew a soule so full of misery 
As this sad ladies Doe it by me, 

Do it againe by me, the lost Aspatia 

She poses for them against the bleak setting of the island, Like 
Sorrowes monument,’^ and her statuesque calm contrasts strikingly 
with the frenetic ranting of her predecessors, Jeronimo and Anto- 
nio (74-77) 

and the trees about me. 

Let them be dry and leaveless, let the rocks 
Groane with continual surges, and behind me, 

Make all a desolation 

A process of refinement, as well as attribution, has been at work 
here. The result, instead of showing or breathing passion, exhibits 

The crucial example, of course, is his imitation of Eamlet in The Mai 
content, which is generally dated 1604 (Chambers, op cit , in, 432) In 
the interests of his familiar hypothesis that Shakespeare was always a 
borrower and never a lender, an earlier dating is preferred by E E Stoll, 
The Date of The Malcontent/^ Jteview of Enghsh Studies (January, 1935), 
XI, 42-50 

Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, The Maid^s Tragedy and 
Philaster, ed A H Thorndike, Boston, 1906, p 48 

These lines provide T S Eliot with the epigraph for his Sweeney 
Erect,” a modern example of a poetic convention which — Professor Erwin 
Panofsky points out — ^is as ancient as the Anacreontics Cf Anacreontea, 
ed J M Edmonds, London, 1931, pp 41-45 
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pathos That the protagonist should this time be feminine is like- 
wise characteristic of the newer school of Jacobean dramatists 
Thus the painter’s scene, — ^itself an echo of Jeronimo’s original 
sorrows — ^having been caricatured with mixed emotions by Marston, 
IS reduced to a neat formula by Beaumont and Eletcher These 
three transpositions not only invoke different media pamting, 
music, tapestry They also catch the respective moods of a fast- 
changing period the high pitch of the ^nineties, the self-conscious- 
ness of the transition, the polished theatricality of the Stuart court. 
After the Restoration Waller — ^who was to adapt The Maid’s 
Tragedy — ^would renew the meaning of ut pictura poesis^ and give 
his own Instructions to a Painter a political slant Other poets — 
possibly Denham — ^would demonstrate, in a second, third, and 
fourth set of instructions, how easily panegyric could be turned 
into satire Other variations would be played on the relationship 
of the various arts, from Lessing’s Laohoon to the synesthetic 
experiments of the symbolists. Marvell would write, in his Last 
Instructions to a Painter 


Painter adieu, how will [welP] our arts agree, 

Poetick Picture, Painted Poetry’ 

Haebt Lbvik 


Harvard University 


UNITY IN TEE SECOND SHEPHERDS’ TALE 

In The WaTcefield Group m the Townley Cycle Dr Millicent 
Carey takes issue with the common opinion that The Second Shep- 
herds’ Tale lacks unity ^ Dr. Carey, however, fails to advance a 
most striking argument to support her view. 

The artist who wrote the play most certainly was familiar with 
the medieval theory that a given text might have several senses at 
one and the same time. This theory, at least in so far as Holy Writ 
is concerned, persisted in England in the fourteenth century at 
the time when the Townley Cycle was written It is explained as 
follows in the General Prologue to the WyclifBte Bible ^ 

poems and Letters, ed H M Margoliouth, Oxford, 1927, i, 164 

^ Millicent Carey, The Wakefield Group in the Townley Cycle, Baltimore, 
1926, p 236 

^The Holy Bible, Containing the Old amd Hew Testaments, with the 
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But it IS to wite, that holy scripture hath iiiji vndirstondingis , literal, 
allegorik, moral, and anagogik The literal vndirstonding techith the thing 
don in deede, and literal vndirstonding is ground and foundaiuent of thre 
goostly vndirstondingis, in so myche as Austyn, in his pistle to Vincent, 
and othere doctouns seyn, oonly hi the literal vndirstonding a man may 
argue a^ens an aduersane Allegorik is a goostly vndirstonding, that 
techith what thing men owen for to bileeue of Cnst either of hooly chirche 
Moral is a goostly vndirstonding, that techith men, what vertues thei owen 
to sue, and what vices thei owen to flee Anagogik is a goostly vndirstond 
ing, that techith men, what hlisse thei schal haue in heuene 

Before the play is said to lack uaity it should be assessed at these 
various levels 

The play possesses unity at all four levels It is to be found in 
the persons of the shepherds and m their responses to two contrasted 
situations It is an epic unity, achieved by having the same pro- 
tagonists take part in two adventures It is tl ^ unity of the 
Commedia 

Approaching the play at the liteial level, one notes directly that 
the dramatis personae fall into three groups and that there are 
three actors in each When the performance begins we are shortly 
introduced to the three peripatetic shepherds. (11 1-189)® This 
group encounters an unholy trio, — Mak, Gillot and a sheep dressed 
up like a baby (11 190-632) Then the shepherds meet a holy 
trinity, — ^the herald angel, the Virgin Mary and the Lamb of God 
(11 633-754) It is also literally true that Mak is a sinister clown, 
such a clown as might inspire a Picasso or Eoualt, whereas the 
herald angel commands respect The slut, Gillot, is a foil to the 
Virgin The contrast between the sheep and the Lamb of God, 
though less sensational, is even more obvious 

If at the literal level the author seeks to please by the rollicking 
comedy of the search for the sheep and a quiet exquisite adora- 
tion scene,^^ ^ at the ^^goostly levels his purpose is unmistakably 
to instruct. The effectiveness of having the protagonists react to 
and comment upon these two situations provides us with a unity 
which hardly could be achieved in any other way 

Apocryphal Books, m the Barhest English Verswns made from the Laitn 
Vulgate ly John WycUffe and h%s Followers, edited by the Bev Josiah 
Forshall * * * and Sir Frederick Madden, Oxford, 1850, i, 43 

*Line references are to Dr S B Hemmgway's The Second Shepherds^ 
Play m English Ffatvoity Plays, Vale Studies in English, xxxvxn, Kew 
York, 1909, 189 214 

*Millicent Carey, op cit , p 186 
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At the allegorik/^ or quid credas,^^ level from the moment of 
Mak^s entrance in clamide se super vestitutes we are suddenly 
aware that these shepherds are no mere hillside innocents Their 
immediate response teaches us to believe that Mak is a suspicious 
character His mysterious invocation of the naymes sevyn of his 
^^lord^^ (1 190) might fool a gullible public but it does not overawe 
them And since they soon identify him as a notorious sheep 
stealer, the audience might well believe that his names have 
some reference to the Seven Deadly Sms The seuen ” mentioned 
later by the Virgin Mary could, then, be understood not only as a 
literal statement that God created all on seuen days but also 
an echo which would teach the auditor to remember the Seven 
Christian Virtues 

The fader of lieuen, god omnypotent, 

That sett all on seuen, his son has he sent (11 737-8) 

Even after his cloak has been snatched away, Mak stupidly 
persists in his futile deception, demanding ^^reuerence” (11 201-5) 
But Mak, like the Chester Imp or Sciewtape, is ludicrous as well 
as fearsome, and the second and third shepherds, though both 
recognize something unholy about this impenitent thief, give us 
reason to believe that we should be amused, not impressed, by his 
threat to report them to his greatt lordyng (1 202) and make 
you all to thwang ” (1 211) 

Having used the shrewd shepherds to teach us that Mak is not 
to be trusted, the playwright continues to throw out other hints 
that Mak is of the devil’s party There is Mak’s impious prayer 
before he lies down between the shepherds, 

Manus tuas commendo, 
poneio pilato (11 266-7) 

Next there is the witchcraft by which he seeks to insure that the 
shepherds will remain asleep while he borows ” one of their " fatt 
shepe” (11, 278-295) Still later his wife, Gillot, describes him as 

the dewill in a hande, 

SyrOyl (11 407-8) 

Einally, one of the shepherds wonders whether the child of such a 
pair has been baptised (1 560) 

What do the canny shepherds discover about Gillot^ In striking 
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contrast to the Virgin she is apparently guilty of gluttony (1 240), 
lechery (1 237), sloth (1 236) and covetousness (1 459) Thus 
prepared we are not surprised when she also exhibits wrath 
(11 299-304), pride (11 339-43) and envy (1 315) 

If we ought to believe that Mak and Gillot are a blend of the 
fearsome and the foolish, we should also recognize that the herald 
angel is proclaiming the truth about the birth of Christ Thus, 
the Second Shepherd confirms the Olona, by telling how Isaiah had 
prophesied that Jesus would be born of a Virgin 

ffor Isay sayd so, 

(Ecce) Virgo 

Concipiet (11 680-2) 

And the First Shepherd adds that the patriarchs as well as the 
prophets had desyryd to haue seen this chylde that is home ” 
(1 693) 

Surely it is unnecessary further to describe the reverent attitude 
of the good shepherds in their encounter with this holy trinity. 
What IS important, is to remember that these men were not gullible 
rustics who would believe any devilish lies No, indeed The 
testimony of such witnesses should not be lightly dismissed 
At the moral, or '^‘^quid agas,^^ level the shepherds provide a 
similar unity Notable is the contrast between their boisterous 
blanketing of Mak (11 623-32) and their adoration of the 
Lamb of God (11 710-736) Also, after the performance the 
audience should recollect how their dismay at Mak’s ciooning out 
of tune (11 476-482) had been contrasted with their reception of the 
angeFs Glorm (11 647-60) , how their discovery of the false child 
which was a sheep (1 588 ffi ) differed from their conduct in the 
presence of the Lamb of God (11. 710-36) , how the inhospitable 
words of Gillot to her unwelcome visitors (IL 525-38) accorded 
with the graciousness of the Virgin to them (11 737-45) , and how 
the circumstances under which one of the shepherds gave ^^sex 
pence to Mak^s foundling (1. 579) differed from those which 
moved them to offer tributes to the Christ Child (11 718 , 722; 
734). Such recollections, incidentally, would teach us to believe 
that the devil and all his works are grotesque whereas manifesta- 
tions of God are infinitely appealing 
At the anagogik,^^ or quo tendas,^^ level it is enough to remark 
how effective it is to have the same shepherds who foreshadow the 
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torments of hell by their blanketing of Mak, react to a glimpse 
of the beatific vision at the end of the play (11 710-754) At this 
level the restraint of the Wakefield author is altogether admirable 
in an age which was accustomed to see HelFs mouth gaping on the 
stage and the blisses of heaven inadequately presented m the 
unlikely raptures of certain representatives of a local guild 

Interpreted at any level but the literal, the protagonists give The 
Second Shepherds' Tale a striking unity To call the Mak story a 
satire on the Nativity is almost perverse ® and to call it a 
subtle foreshadowing of the scene in the stable,” ® litotes 

Peanois J Thompson 

The Johns Eophrns Universtty 


TWO IEEE6ULAK CHAUCEEIAN STANZAS 

In Chaucer’s early poem. An A B C — ^possibly the earliest he 
ever wrote — occurs the following stanza 

Ever hath myn hope of refut been in thee, 

34 Eor heer-biforn ful ofte, m many a wyse, 

Hast thou to misericorde receyved me 
36 But mercy, lady, at the grete assyse. 

Whan we shul come bifore the hye justyse’ 

38 So litel fruit shal thanne in me be founde. 

That, but thou er that day me wel chastyse, 

40 Of verrey right my werk me wol confounde 

All recent editors agree in givmg the text thus , ^ yet most of the 
manuscripts offer a different version of the next-to-the-last line, to 
wit 

That but thou er that day correcte me 


^ Jhid p 184 

^ Gordon Crosse, The EeUgtous Drama, London, 1913, p 66 
^Skeat and Koch print it so, word for word, the Globe editor and 
Kobmson read "wol me” in the last line (W Wv Skeat [ed], The Com- 
plete Works of Ceoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, 1899, ij J Koch [ed ], Ceoffrey 
Chaucers Kletnere Dtchtungen, Heidelberg, 1928, A W Pollard et al 
£edd — ^H Prank Heath edited the Minor Poems], The Works of Ceoffrey 
Chaucer, London, 1910 — ^the Globe edition, F. N Kobinson [ed^], The Com- 
plete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, etc, 1933 My quotations are 
from Skeat’s text ) 
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This variant is unanimously re3ected by the editors because it 
destroys the rhyme scheme of the stanza, turning it into abablcac, 
instead of the regular abablcbc m which the other twenty-two 
stanzas of the poem are written Since it hardly seems likely that 
Chaucer would deviate from his rhyme scheme in this erratic 
fashion, the editors seem oustified, at first blush, in preferring the 
reading which preserves the regular pattern 
Yet one begins to wonder as one examines the textual evidence 
An A R (7 IS extant in fourteen manuscripts, which fall into two 
large groups and numerous subgroups, as follows ^ 


a 




E 

B 

Pb 

Pe 

Gg 

Sp 


Pf 

a 


i J 
'L 


s 

A 


That but thou er that day me chastyse 

Bot thou ar that daye correcte my folise 

That but thou er that day me wel chastyse 
That bote thou or that day me chastice 


The ten manuscripts above for which no reading is noted give the 
line uniformly as 

That but thou er that day correcte me 

Only four manuscripts — Ff J S A — ^give the required regular 
rhyme, three of these with lines which cannot be made to scan 


® For the relationships of the manuscripts, see Koch, Angha, iv, b , 100, 
and his edition, p 20, Skeat, I, 61, Globe, pp xxxivxxxv, Robinson, p, 
1034 MS H®, which I have pnt tentatively with the a manuscripts, can- 
not be placed with finality, for it is contaminated The authorities for 
An A B O are as follows A (Additional 36983, British Museum), B 
(Bodley 638, Bodleian), F (Fairfax 16, Bodleian), Ff (Ff 6 30, Cambridge 
University Library), G (Q 2 25, Hunterian Museum, Glasgow), Gg (Gg 
4 27, Cambridge University Library), W- (Harley 7578, British Museum, 
11 1-48 only), H® (Harley 2251, British Museum), J (G 21, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge), L (Laud Mise 740, Bodleian), Pb and Pe (Pepys 
2006, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 11 1 60 only — ^two copies of the same 
sixty lines), S (Arc L 40 2 over E 44, Sion House, London), and Sp 
(Speght’s second edition, 1602) The texts of all these authorities have 
been printed in the Chaucer Society Publications, where I have consulted 
them 
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smoothly Moreovei, m Ef the words me chastyse are written 
in over an erasure, doubtless (as Skeat admits) ® of the words 
^correcte me^^^ And since the woid corrects appears also in 
J, it seems clear that the exclusive common ancestor of the sub- 
groups Ef G J L had the reading coirecte me,^^ which remains in 
G and L Obviously, too, the exclusive common ancestor of the 
eight manuscripts in group a read ^^correcte me” Since, then, 
correete me ” is the reading of one of the two mam groups, and 
of one of the two subgroups in the other mam group, it must have 
been the reading of the archetype Eeadmgs ending in folise ” 
or chastyse ” must be regarded as merely scribal efEorts to regu- 
laiize the rhyme scheme A critical text demands the irregular 
reading corrects me ” ^ 

An editor is still free, of course, to believe that the archetype 
contained an error and that therefore one of the scribal emendations 
should be adopted But the meaning of the line seems to favor the 
reading correete me ” rather than me wel chastyse ” Chaucer 
is praying the Virgin for mercy against the day of judgment on 
that day his works will be found so xmacceptable (unless before 
then the Virgin corrects him) that he will be lost Correction — 
that IS, improvement — ^in him and his works is what is needed, not 
chastisement The sense is better with the irregular rhyme 

A final reason for believing that the irregular rhyme of the 
stanza is due to Chaucer himself is that in one other poem, written 
in precisely this same metre and rhyme scheme, he commits pre- 
cisely the same irregularity. The sixth stanza of The Former Age 
runs as follows . 

Yit were no paleis-cliatimbres, ne non halles, 

42 In caves and [m] wodes softe and swete 
Slepten tins blissed folk witb-oute walles, 

® Skeat, I, 454. 

* There is, of course, nothing nn-Chaucenan in the resulting identical 
rhyme between ** receyved me ” (L 35 ) and " correete me.” On the contrary, 
the device was common both in the French poets whom Chaucer was 
imitating and in Chaucer himself Indeed, Chaucer not infrequently em- 
ployed identical rhymes in this very stanzaic form, at least a half-dozen of 
them involving the rhyme of the penultimate line, as in correete me” 
(see the following rhymes in the Monk*s Tale* ‘'wight,” 11 3457-50; 
“tweye” 11 3542-47, “two,” 11 3640-43, « doun,” 11 3654-59, “reed,” 11 
3734-39J “he,” 11. 3004-07) 
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44 On gras or leves in parjSt quiete 

No doun of f ether es, ne no bleched shete 
46 Was kid to hem, but in seurtee they slepte , 

Hir hertes were al oon, with oute galles, 

48 E\erieh of hem his feith to other kepte 

The reading '^with-onte galles"" (1 47) yields the same irregular 
rhyme scheme (abahlcac) as the reading correcte me does in 
An A B C j and there can be no doubt that the irregularity here 
IS genuinely Chaucerian^ for the manuscripts ® are unanimous ^ 
The reason why Chaucer fell into this irregularity in two of 
the 135 stanzas that he wrote in this form ^ may only be con 3 ectured 
In each instance he may have made a careless slip, or he may have 
discovered, in composing, that the irregular rhyme came easily, and 
so set it down with light unconcern over the resulting inconsistencv 
in stanzaic pattern ® Certainly had he noticed the irregularity, and 
cared to correct it, he could have done so with the utmost ease, 
despite the scarsitee of rym m English ^ ® Anyone capable 
of such iours de force as Fortune, The Complaint of Venus, the 
balade To Rosemounde, and the envoy of the Cleric's Tale could not 
have suffered too great ^^penaunce^^ in the comparatively easy 
rhyming of An ABO and The Former Age 

J. Bxjeke Severs 

Leh%gK Umvers%ty 


® We have only two, both at Cambridge University Library Hh 4 12 
and Ii 3 21 

® There is this further similarity between An ABC and The Former 
Age both poems are translations — the former from Guillaume de Deguil- 
leville’s PUertnage de VAme, the latter from Boethius' Consolatto PU- 
losophiae, Bk ii, Metre 6 Unfortunately, Chaucer handles both originals 
so freely in the passages involved (“correcte me" and “with-oute galles ”) 
that it IS impossible to get any evidence based on closeness to the originaL 
An A B C , To Bosemounde, The Former Age, Fortune, Lenvog de 
Chaucer a Buhton, and the Monk's Tale Skeat is inaccurate in classifying 
the Complaint of Venus under this stanzaic form (its scheme is alahlcol)), 
I, 1x11-1x111 , he 1 epeats the inaccuracy at i, 61 and vi, lix 

® A chief feature of the ahahtchc rhyme scheme is the interlocking repe- 
tition in the second quatrain of one of the rhymes from the first, and this 
feature is preserved just as readily by an a rhyme in the penultimate line 
as by a h Moreover, when an a rhyme is substituted for the 5, an artisti- 
cally finished stanza results, with no unrhymed lines hanging in air There 
was no reason for Chaucer's artistic sense to be offended by a stanza 
rhyming ahahhcao, only consistency of stanzaic pattern was being viola ted* 
* See the envoy of the Complaint of Venus 
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A NOTE ON TEE BHTTHM OF BEOWULF 

Professor Pope, in his excellent study of the rhythms of Beowulf^ 
finds two obstacles to an acceptance of Heusler^s system of notation, 
the less important of which deals with tempo 

If we take the implications of Heiisler*s 4/4 notation seriously, we shall 
find oui selves embarrassed by the slow pace at which the normal verses must 
be read Experiments with watch and metronome alike have convinced me 
that these admittedly quadruple measures ought to be called 2/4 (or more 
exactly 4/8), not 4/4 In the normal lines of Beowulf, I read between 
60 and 70 measures in a minute This means that, if we call the time 4/8, 
there will be between 100 and 140 quarter notes to the minute — about the 
same number that we find in musical compositions of medium tempo A 
4/4 notation for the same reading would give between 200 and 280 quarter- 
notes to the minute, a range of tempos well beyond the bounds of those 
ordinarily employed by musicians Doubtless one cannot dogmatize about 
the pace at which the old poetry was read Thus, although fifty measures 
to the minute is as slow a pace as I can set without feeling that the longer 
syllables are being held beyond endurance, a still closer approach to song 
than my own reading might make still slower tempos endurable But surely 
not a tempo twice as slow’ ^ 

To take exception to this, winch. Pi'ofessor Pope himself labels 

comparatively unimportant,^^ is perhaps to quibble, but one feels 
that his treatment of it is extremely confusing, if not downright 
incorrect. 

The confusion arises from the implication that a change m nota- 
tion from 4/4 to 4/8 will result m a changed (i. e., faster) tempo 
That such is not the case is readily apparent If we set a metro- 
nome at 120 and count out ten measures of 4/4 music by its beat 
we will find that they take up 20 seconds , if, without changmg the 
metronome settmg (or tempo) ^ we alter the notation to 4/8 and 
time the same ten measures, we learn that they stiU need 20 
seconds. 

It may be convement to record faster tempos in notes of lower 
denommation, but to imply that these notes cause the faster tempo 
IS to reverse cause and effect. The fact is that Professor Pope reads 
between 50 and 70 four-beat measures per minute, which will thus 

^ Jobm Oollms Pope, The Rhythm of Beowulf (New Haven Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1042), pp 2fif, 
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be 200 to 280 beats per miiiiite — ^tbis tempo will remain constant 
whether the separate beats are designated by quarter-notes, eighth- 
notes, half -notes, or, as in Hensler, by non-musical symbols 

That Professor Pope recognized this is indicated by his state- 
ments the eighth-note has no absolute duration, only a customary 
range of durations, and, Heusler called the time 4/4, I call it 
4/8, but loth readings have virtually the same 'pace ^ I find this 
impossible to reconcile with the paragraph quoted above I would 
insist on substituting exactly for viitually Professor Pope, 
however, immediately upon making these statements launches into 
a discussion of the so-called hypermetric verses and is back in 
the original confusion He discovers that 4/4 time really belongs 
to ” these verses, and that as soon as we adopt a 4/8 notation for 
the normal verses, we discover that ” they cannot be included in the 
same notational scheme with the hypermetric ones. In demon- 
strating the truth of this assertion he again seems to overlook 
the fact that at a given tempo a sixteenth-note in 4/8 time is 
exactly equal in duration to an eighth-note in 4/4 

The error lies in the appaient assumption that a given note has 
an intrinsic time value and thus determines tempo, whereas actually 
the exact reverse is true the value in time of any note is determined 
ly the tempo 

The point at issue, it would seem, is one which Professor Pope 
recognizes but does not clearly state It is simply that for the 
normal verses a 4/8 notation is the most convenient, while for the 
hypermetric ones a 4/4 time proves simpler There is no compelling 
reason in favor of any notation One simply consults his ease, 
and that of his readers 

Therefore, while Professor Pope’s notation is easier to read and, 
doubtless, more convenient to write, it no moie determines the 
tempo of the reading than does Heusler’s ® 

Eaymond E Past 

University of Tecoas 


27 The italics are mine 

® Tbe error has been given further circulation by Professor Kemp Malone, 
A. Literary Sistory of England, ed Albert C Baugh (New York Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc , 1948 ) , p 25 
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ANGLO-SAXON SPINSTERS AND ANGLO-SAXON 
ARCHERS (TWO STEPS TOWARDS A 
STUDY IN EXTENSION) 


1 , 

In a recent number of this journal ^ Mr A J A. Waldock makes 
a convincing effort to explode Edmund Wilson^s often-printed 
theory that The Turn of the Screw is simply a variation on one 
of Henry James’s familiar themes the frustrated Anglo-Saxon 
spinster ” ^ The phrase raises questions What distinguishes 
^^Anglo-Saxon” spinsters from other spinsters^ Does being 
Anglo-Saxon ” make for frustration For the adjective — and the 

phrase — Mr Waldock is indebted to Edmund Wilson rather than 
to Henry James ^ Not that the novelist was averse from using the 
term Anglo-Saxon,” in the sense which may be labeled Malone 
I,” ^ for he did use it, albeit more sparingly than one might expect 
considering his preoccupation with the Ameiicano-Buropean 
prospect”® On seveial occasions the word serves James’s eom- 

Lxn (1947), 332 See also Lyon N Richaidson, Eemy James 
(1941), p Ixxxvif 

® Edmund Wilson, Hound and Horn, vil (1934) , 391 , The Triple Thinkers 
(ISTew York, 1938), pp 131-32, The Question of Henry James, ed E W 
Dupee (New York, 1945), p 167 

*As early as 1918 J W Beack (The Method of Henry James, p 189) 
varied tke phrasal pattern when he referred to ''those starved New Eng- 
land spinsters set before us in some of the later stories of James ” Earlier 
(p 144) Beach observed that in James's typical characters "the psy- 
chology IS Anglo-Saxon, and what is more, Anglo-Saxon of Concord and 
Cambridge, Mass " 

* See Kemp Malone, "Anglo-Saxon A Semantic Study," HES v (1929), 
184 

® Preface to The Reverberator and Other Tales (New York Edition, 
190$), p xii For James "Anglo Saxon" was apparently synonymous with 
" Anglo American " In Lubbock's edition of James's letters " Anglo Saxon " 
occurs only half a dozen times, between 1888 and 1909 Before 1888 the 
concept IS expressed by such phrases as " our race " or " of the English 
race" In 1903 the term still relates to a "human Anglo Saxonism " (i, 
418 ) ; not until 1906 does it take on a satirical or disparaging connota- 
tion, as in "this unutterable Anglo-Saxon banality" (n, 49, see further 
0 , 99, 138) It IS significant that after 1909 and m the "war letters," 
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parative purpose In The Reverlerator^ one of the tales cited by 
Wilson, James resorts to repetition (for emphasis) in observing 
what a true Anglo-Saxon would have done in the place of the 
effusive and appealing and ridiculous and graceful Prenchman, 
Gaston Probert ® And in his most successful novel, Daisy Miller^ 
the compound appears as an adjective ^^The young American, 
who said nothing, reflected on that depth of Italian subtlety, so 
strangely opposed to Anglo-Saxon simplicity ^ But recent critics ® 
of the novelist appear to have taken over the term more completely 
than the novelist himself Stephen Spender ® almost paradoxically 
considers James ^^the greatest of a line who owe moie to an un- 
English (a Celtic and a Continental) tradition than to the purely 
Anglo-Saxon one Joyce, Yeats, Ezia Pound and Eliot Again 
Anglo-Saxon comes close to having its broadest meaning 

where James shows a “passionate loyalty to the cause of the Allies” (ii, 
381), he never nses the term — ^William James, who uses it disparagingly 
twice in two sentences (Matthiessen, The James Family [1947], p 520) 
appears to apologize for it when he speaks of Kipling as “the mightiest 
force in the formation of the * Anglo Saxon ’ character ” 

^ Ed cit , p 202 Note Beach’s difficulty (p 142) “while I cannot 
at all clearly explain what I mean, I feel that [James’s] appeal is neces 
sarily limited to the Anglo Saxon moral sentiment ” 

^NewYorkEd (1909), p 58 In Washington Square (1880) Catherine 
Sloper grows into “an old maid” and “a kindly maiden aunt” (chaptei 
32 ) but James never calls her an “ Anglo Saxon spinster ” The nearest 
approach to the phrase that I have found in James occurs in The Notebooks 
(ed Matthiessen and Muidock [1947], p 275) where he outlines the idea 
for a tale of a “ yearning woman with her ^ Anglo-Saxon ’ clinging 
to the impossible thesis ” 

® Among them Beach, Van Wyck Brooks, R P Blackmur, Louise Bogan, 
Theodora Bosanquet, Dorothy Bethurum, Prank Moore Colby, Edmund 
Gosse, P 0 Matthiessen, Philip Rahv, Stuart P Sherman, Spender, and 
Glenway Wescott Lyon Richardson (op cit , pp Ixix, Ixxvf ) prefers the 
adj “ English-American ” , Cornelia Kelley (whose Early Development of 
Henry James [Urbana, 1930] is indispensable) tells me that to use the term 
“ Anglo Saxon ” would probably never have oceui red to her 
^ The Destructive Element (Boston, 1936), p 12, see also p 199 On 
the Celtic element in James, who became “the family Anglophile,” see 
Matthiessen, The James Family, pp 4-5, 99, 103, 110, 270, 284 86 

“ Anglo-Saxon ” novelists like Arnold Bennett seem to prefer the 
adjective “ Teutonic ” to express the same contrast for example, “ She 
loved the Prench race, but all the practical Teutonic sagacity in her” 
[rebelled] [The Old Wives* Tale, new ed [New York, 1911], p 406) In- 
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2 . 

Professor J, E Harry has distinguished Sophocles^ A] ax 
from the traditional A] ax of Homer — ^Hhe sinewy soldier, burly, 
rude in speech, who is like the Anglo-Saxon warriors that fought 
under the Black Prince, ^ little blest with the soft phrase of peace, 
with the glib and oily art to speak and purpose not ^ The four- 
fold borrowing from Shakespeare is amusing when one recalls 
that the speakers who thus describe themselves were far from bemg 
Anglo-Saxon — Othello the Moor and Cordelia the Celtic daughter 
of a Celtic king Here indeed the adjective Anglo-Saxon ap- 
pears to combine the inclusionist meaning with the exelusion- 
ist” sense (disregarding Othello) of pre-English — or, better, 
pre-Old-English 

Shakespeare, whose plays of legendary Britain before the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions offer a fruitful hunting-ground for collectors of 
anachronisms, showed a greater consistency It is notewoithy that 
in Gymbelme and Lear the dramatist sedulously avoided reference 
to England and English Instead he makes frequent use of 
the words ^^Bntain,^^ ^^Bntish,^^ and Briton even Lear’s 
fool knows that his country is not England but the Celtic " realm 
of Albion " But twentieth-century writers show less respect for 

stead of “ Anglo-Saxons ’’ the solid citizens of the Five Towns are called 
“ Britons ” So, too, Galsworthy, see helow 
Ghreek Tragedy (New York, 1933), i, 99 
^^Troilus and Gress'ida, n in 259, Eenry Y, I ii 105-110, Othello, I 
111 81-82 , Etng Lear, i i 227 It is Ulysses in the first of these plays who 
describes the “ sinewy Ajax ” Strictly Anglo-Saxon warriors could scarcely 
have won at Crecy, even under the Black Prince, they could only have 
marveled at the use of longbows and crossbows 
See Malone, art cit , pp 179 ff 

^*In the two plays “British” occurs five times, and nowhere else in 
Shakespeare Of the 27 occurrences of “Britain” in Shakespeare, 24 are 
in CymbeUne, of the 17 occurrences of “Briton” all are in Cymhelme 
Nowhere does Shakespeare mention Anglo-Saxons ” or “ Angles ” , his only 
“Saxons” {Eenry Y, i ii 46, 62) are the heathen race “subdued by 
Charles the Great” In Macbeth, as Kemp Malone has pointed out 
{Anglia Lv [1931], 5), Shakespeare “refers often to the English of Saxon 
times” but calls them simply the English 

King Lear, in ii 91* In Gymbelme (iv ii 99, 123, etc ) Shakespeare 
remembers that London is the Celtic Lud*s town,” and that Arveragus, 
true to his race, should wear “clouted brogues” (iv ii 214) Other 
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racial distinctions, which appear to have been lost in the adjectival 
melting-pot, without — it may be added — ^loss to literature or luci- 
dity. Pope Gregory, who learned in the sixth century to associate 
Englishmen with angels, would not have recognized as an Enghsh- 
man the patriarch whom Galsworthy would class with Sylvanus 
Heythorp as “ Old English ” “ He was that rather rare t.hmg 

a pure-blooded Englishman, . . and it is pi obable that Norse and 
British blood were combined in him in a high state of equahty 
. . Thus, to the makmg of him had gone land and sea, the 
Norseman and the Celt.” 

Roland M Smith 

The Umversity of Illinois 


GEOPFEEY OE MOISTMOUTH AND MILTON^S G0MV8 

There occurs m Milton’s Comiis ^ a somewhat unusual example 
of symbolic incongruity which seems to have escaped special at- 
tention Professor Hughes does, to be sure, notice Milton’s 
dilemma ^ but can only call attention to it in the midst of his 
multifarious duties as editor 

Celticisms could be pointed out m both plays see my ‘‘King Lear and 
the Merlin Tradition,” MLQ, vil (1946), 153-74 From a pedantic point of 
view, Kent's references to Sarum and Camelot and Dover are more con 
vincing on the lips of a third-century Briton than his mention of Anglo 
Saxon Lipsbury There are, of course and of necessity, other anachronisms 
in Gyrnh , m ii. Posthumus the Briton reveller ” could have landed in 
Cambria but never at (Scandinavian) Milford Haven, whose Celtic name 
has not survived The pedant might object to the Bard's “ Albion ” as 
being Gaelic rather than British — or for that matter, to his writing the 
play in "English” in the first place Beduced to absurdities of such 
consistency, great plays would become the " hobgoblins of little minds ” 
The hero of both the short story " A Stoic” (1916) and the play "Old 
English” (1924) was "traditionally of Danish origin, of a family 
so old that it professed to despise the Conquest” {Caravan, p 40) Was 
Galsworthy aware that the name " Heythorp ” is less " Old English ” than 
an Anglo-Saxon Scandinavian hybrid’ Later m the story (p 83) Hey 
thorp IS further called an " old Homan,” a designation fully justified when 
one considers his " Christian ” name * 

^’“A Portrait,” in Caravan (New York, 1925), p« 116 
^ Merritt Y Hughes ed , Paradise Regained^ The Minor Poems and Bamp 
son Agonistes (New York, 1937), pp 216-71 Cited Hughes 
® Hughes, pp 260-61, note to 11. 825-34, 
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The incongruity involves the figure of Sabrina, the water^sprite 
through whose agency Chastity, symbolized in the person of the 
Lady, triumphs Historically, Sabrina is, because of her immediate 
origins, the most unfortunate choice for the role assigned her, that 
Milton could have made And Milton knew of these origins quite 
well Why then did he assign such a role to Sabrina^ I submit 
that the answer to this question can be perceived, at least in part, 
by considering the circumstances surrounding the poem’s compo- 
sition Such a consideration will, in turn, throw light on and 
furnish an interesting example of, the processes of aesthetic and 
intellectual discrimination involved in the creative activity of an 
artist at work 

First then to Sabrina^s unfortunate origins and Milton’s knowl- 
edge of them Geoffrey of Monmouth ^ tells of the capture by the 
British king Humber of the Germanic princess Astrild while 
Humber was waging war in Germany Defeated in battle by 
Locrin, Humber drowns in the river which bears his name Locrin 
instantly falls in love with Astrild even though he has promised 
to marry Gwendolin, daughter of Conneus, eponymous ruler {dux) 
of Cornwall Locrin is forced by public opinion to marry Gwen- 
dolin but, after the marriage, installs Astrild as his mistress in 
London where he visits her under the pretext of worshipping in 
seciet ( . fingebat se veils occultam sacnficium di%s sms facers) ^ 
This situation continues for seven years, by which time Locrin has 
by Astrild, a daughter Habren (old Welsh Hafien) ® and, by 
Gwendolin, a son, Madan On the death of his father-in-law 
Conneus, Locrin deserts Gwendolin and proclaims Astrild his 
queen Gwendolin defeats Locrin in battle, where he is killed by 
a flying arrow The victorious Gwendolin then causes to be drowned 
both Astrild and Habren in a river which, to commemorate the 
name of her rival’s daughter, Gwendolin causes to be named 
Sabrina ( . . qm nunc Bainna dictiur fecitque ed%ctum per 

totam Bnttanmam ut flumen nomine puellae vocaretur).^ Surely 
in light of this tragic history, which Milton knew quite well, 

® Acton Grriscom ed , The Eistor^a Begum Britanmae of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth (London, 1929) pp 254-57 Cited (Geoffrey 

* Geoffrey, P 256 

®Cp Eilert Ekwall, EngUsh B%ver-Eames (Oxford, 1928), pp 358-59. 
Cited Ehwall 

^ Geoffrey, pp 256-57. 
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Sabrina, though herself innocent of any wrong-doing, cannot be 
thought of as having particularly chaste origins, or as being un- 
equivocally suitable for the role she plays in Comus 
Milton^s awareness of the Sabrina stoiy is confiimed in his 
History of Britain ^ where he states that the principal author 
(i e for early Biitash history) "^is well know^n to be Geoffiey of 
Monmouth Indeed Milton^s account of Sabrina® is a close 
paraphrase of that of Geoffrey^® 

How then did Milton come to indulge in the aesthetic and, for 
so unequivocal a moralist elsewhere, the moral incongurity of 
choosing as the protectress of chastity the unfortunate Sabrina 
who, however innocent herself, was nevertheless the child of illicit 
and unsanctified love^ The answer lies in part, m a consideiation 
of the circumstances surrounding the poem 
The immediate occasion of the poem is the inauguration of the 
highest 3 udicial ofldcer of Wales, one of Britains^s Celtic areas The 
site of the celebration is in Shropshire, near the Welsh border, at 
Ludlow Castle on the xiver Teme which is a tributary of the 
Severn Having sketched out the framework of his poem Milton, 
remembering the legendary Welsh material of Geoffrey, decides that 
the Sabrina story will be quite appropriate in view of the political 
and geographical circumstances surrounding the production of 
Comus. 

But what IS to be done about Sabrina^s unfortunately unchaste 
origins ^ Milton decides that the story is already old and its details, 
if they were familiar, are by now so insecurely fixed in the popular 
memory, that he may by skillful manipulation proceed with the 
Sabrina story All that is needed are a few deft strokes of the 
pen to so limn in her portrait, that her innocence and virginity are 
high-lighted and the less desirable aspects of her immediate 
origins subdued How is this to be accomplished^ 

At least four separate pieces of tactics can be discerned m 
Milton^s solution of this problem. The first of these is to em- 

George Philip Krapp ed, The Exstory of Bntam (New York, 1932) 
Cited Eistory 
^ History , p 6 
^History, 15-16 

Geoffrey, pp 254 57 Cp Hughes, p 261, note to 11 825-34 who notes 
this close agreement 
^MJcwall, p 398 
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phasize Sabrina^s innocence and virginity at death Hence the 
constant repetition of such epithets as ^gentle Nymph ^ (1 824), 
^Virgin pnre^ (1 826), ^guiltless damsel^ (1 829), etc Indeed 
in the 113 lines devoted to Sabrina’s part in the poem (i e 11 824- 
937) such epithets as these ^nst quoted are so numerous as to 
arouse one’s attention The second tactic is to refer to Gwendolin, 
the lawful wife of Sabrina’s natural father, Locrin, as Sabrina’s 
^step-dam’ (1 830) This accomplishes two things the familiar 
folklore image of the cruel stepmother who capriciously murders 
her innocent stepdaughter in con 3 ured up, and the real origin of 
Sabrina is neatly disguised. Next, emphasis is placed on the 
political respectability of Sabrina’s paternal ancestry 

Virgin daughter of Locrine 

Sprung of old Anchises’ line (11 922 23) 

Lastly, we are told of Sabrina that, 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 

of her enraged stepdam Guendolen 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood (11 829-31 ) 

It is thus implied that Sabrina voluntarily sought death in the 
Severn to avoid the insane rage of Gwendolin. That Gwendolm 
murdered Sabrina to xid herself of all trace of her husband Locrin’s 
lEieit love for Gwendolin’s rival Astnld, is nicely evaded 

Thus, by the exercise of aesthetic and intellectual discrimination, 
Milton IS able to take the figure of Sabrina, as she appears in 
Geoffrey’s legendary Celtic material, and transmute her felicitously, 
and with consummate art, into the figure he wished to create for 
the role assigned her in Oomus The deftness with which this 
transmutation is wrought is such that we are hardly aware of it, 
and it furnishes us with an interesting msight mto the processes 
of artistic, here specifically poetic, re-creation 


Stanford XJmversvty 


E Ble^ee-Hassett 


Gp the ^ tmama furem ' of Beoffrey, p 256, with ' the fury ’ of Milton^s 
History^ p. 15, 
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THE BAD WEATHER IN A MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS 

DREAM 

The famous bad-wcather speech of Titama in A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream ^ is one of the few passages in Shakespeare which 
can almost certainly be said to contain direct topical refeiences 
So detailed and extended are the allusions to constant raius^ mined 
crops, and altered seasons in this speech that we can hardly doubt 
that it had a special significance for Shakespeare and his audience 
It is therefore not unreasonable to assume that the play, or at least 
this part of it, was written during, or immediately after, a period 
of unusually bad weather in England At the very least, we can 
assert that the play was probably not first produced in a period of 
normal weather and good harvests The date of the stretch of bad 
weather to which Shakespeare seems to be referring in this speech 
IS, then, a matter of some importance m fix:ing the chronology of 
his work 

Most scholars have rather confidently associated Titania’s re- 
marks with the rainy summer of 1594,^ though some have more 
cautiously stated that they would suit any year from 1594 to 1596 ® 
And, at first glance, the summer of 1594 seems to fit ideally the 
necessary conditions There were heavy rams in May, June, and 
July, with further heavy rams in September causing floods and 
wrecking bridges ^ In one important respect, however, the weather 
described in Titania^s speech differs from that of 1594 Shake- 
speare specifically and at some length tells us that the corn rotted 
m the fields before it ripened 

The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke m vain, 

The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard 


1, 81-117 

® See, for example, A Quiller Couch and J Dover Wilson, ed, A M^d- 
mmmei-Nighfs Dream (New Cambridge Edition, 1924), ix, 95 6, 114, E 
K Chambers, WilUam Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), i, 360, and Peter 
Alexander, Shakespeare^ s Life and Art (London, 1939), 105 

L Kittredge, ed. The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 
1936), 229, Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare 
(New York, 1940), 234 

* John Stow, A Summarie of the Chronicles of England (London, 1598), 
Ee5T 

® if, N D , n, 1, 93-5 
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But Stow tells us that notwithstanding the rams of the previous 
months, ^Hhere followed a fane haruest in the moneth of August 
, . [the] dearth happened more by meane of ouermuch trans- 
porting by our merchants, than the unseasonablenes of the weather 
passed ® 

If the summer of 1694 only partially fits Shakespeare^s descrip- 
tion, the summer of 1695 does not fit it at all Somehow, the idea 
seems to have become established among Shakespearean scholais 
that the pattern of unseasonable weather set in 1694 continued 
through 1695 So far as I have been able to discover, however, 
there is not the slightest bit of evidence to indicate that there was 
anything strange or abnormal about the weather of the spring and 
summer of 1595 Stow, who generally goes out of his way to 
comment on any unusual trick of nature, does not discuss the 
weather of that year at all Even more revealing is the language 
of a royal proclamation of 1596, a year when, as we shall see, the 
weather was bad beyond all previous Elizabethan experience 

The sellers of Come, as rich Farmers, and Ingrossers, do pretend to raise 
the prices by colour of the unseasonablenesse of this Sommer yet that 
being no lust cause to raise the prices of their olde Come of the last 
yeeres growth ’ 

According to the government, then, the excuse of unseasonable 
weather which was used for raising the price of 1696 wheat had no 
validity for 1595 wheat The obvious deduction, therefore, is that 
1696 was a normal year If this is so, it is difficult to see how 
Titania^s speech could have been written at any time between the 
summer of 1695 and that of 1596. 

Not only, however, could Titania^s speech have been written to 
describe the disastrous summer of 1596 , it fits the weather of that 
period so perfectly that one is tempted to say it must have been 
written with the summer of 1596 m mind The weather of 1696 
IS described as follows by Stow 

In this monetb of May (as afore) fell continuall raines euery day or 
nigbt, wherethrough the waters, growne deepe, brake ouer the high wayes, 
namely betwixt Olford & Stratford the bow, so that market people riding 
towards Itondon, hardly escaped, but some were drowned Also towards 
Lambeth, in the high way, people not on horsebacke were borne on mens 
baokes, or rowed in wherries . . 

* Stow, op cit , Ee6^ 

’A JlProclamaUofi for the dearth of Comte 81 July, 1596. (S T 0 8251) 
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This moneth of June and also the moneth of July, was euery day raine 
(as afore) more or lesse to the end 

This yeare, like as in the moneth of August, so in September, October, 
and Nouember fell great raines, wherevpon high waters followed ® 

That these heavy rains of 1596 weie incomparably worse than 
those of 1594 is shown by the following remarks of William Barlow, 
in a dedicatory epistle to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated 
ISTovember 9, 1596 

j.The dearth in Basil’s^ time comming of a long drought, ouis of neuer 
ceasing raine, then the heavg being cleare and cloudlesse but the 
Skie ouer us lownng and Sunlesse Yet who so obserued our 

heauie heauens this present yeare, the like not remembred by any man 
lining, by any record remayning, if he fauour of any religion, he cannot 
ascribe it either to the Climate, or inclination of our Skie, or to the 
Vicmitie of the sea, but crie out as they did Ecood 8 19 This ts the finger^ 
if not the heauie hand of God ® 

Another passage in the same volume supplies conclusive evidence 
that the dearth of 1596 was caused by the rotting of the corn in the 
fields 

Oft tymes againe it happeneth that the cause of Dearth may come by 
contmuall Raine, the seede peiishing by too much wette [as it happened 
this year 1596 in England, wherein God hauing opened his bottles 
hath made the eloudes which should drop fatnesse to poure downe 
the moisture of rottennesse ] 

On the basis of the bad-weather allusions in the play, therefore, 
the fall or winter of 1596 seems the most probable date for the 
initial production of A ihdsummer-Nighfs Dream There is 
nothing, either in the style of the play or in what little other evi- 
dence we have concerning its history, to make such a date unlikely 
It is possible that the play was written for a noble wedding, but 
noblemen were married in 1596 as well as in 1594 or 1595 Per- 
haps, m the light of the evidence discussed in this note, the sug- 
gestion that the play was written for the double wedding of Lady 
Elizabeth and Lady Katherine Somerset to Henry Guildfoid and 

® Stow, op cit , Ff 

® Ludwig Lavater, Three Christian Sermons, tr by W Barlow (London, 
1596), A3v-A4r 

^^Ihid, OP (The section in brackets is added by the translator) 

Burns Martin, “A Midsummer Niglit^s Bream , T L S, January 24, 
1935 


3 
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William Petre on November 8, 1596, shonld be given more serious 
consideration than it has yet received 

Sidney Thomas 

Queens College 


OPHELIA^S ^‘^N’OTHUSTG” 

Mr Erie Partridge, m his Shalcespeare's Bawdy (London, 1947), 
has failed to perceive the beautifully apt climax of the country 
matters dialogue in Hamlet, in, ii, 119-129 Ophelia^s reply to 
Hamlet^s outiageously paronomastic ^^Do you think I meant 
country matters (adequately explained by Parti idge, p 95, 
though editors have pretty consistently shied away from pointing 
out the indelicacy) is, I think nothing, my lord/^ 

Earn That’s a fair thought to lie between maids’ legs 

Oph What IS, my lord? 

Earn Nothing 

Hamlet (or Dick Burbage) might well at this point have made the 
nothing symbol by joining thumb and forefinger, although the 
gesture is not at all necessary to get over the joke the word 
itself in this context would, I think, have been sufficient to titillate 
the quicker wits in the audience.^ In any event, Ophelia^s ^^You 
are merry, my lord indicates that she got the point well enough, 
though it IS doubtful that many modern readers do — even including 
so perceptive an observer of country matters in literature and 
language as Mr Eric Partridge. 

Eor HamlePs nothing, a reflection of Ophelia^s earlier use of the 
word, IS unquestionably yonic symbolism, a shape-metaphor in- 
tended to call to mind the naught, or 0, which is elsewhere in 
Shakespearean, if not m modern, bawdy a symbol of pudendum 
muliehre So understood, the passage takes on a beautiful clarity 
^^Eair thought’^ is, of course, a quibble — “happy idea^^ and 
“pretty trifle {v NED “ though definition 6), as Professor 
Dover Wilson has recognized,^ “That [nothing meaning puden- 

^ For thing witb similarly " broad ” meaning, ef Partridge, s i? 

^Eamlet (Cambridge, 1934), p 199 Dover Wilson also got the point 
of “ notbing,” as his reference to 0 with identical meaning m Bom , m, 
111 , 90, and Ggmb , ii, v, 17, would indicate To these he might appositely 
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lumY& a fair thought [a pretty trifle] to lie between maids^ legs,” 
in addition to the more readily apparent meaning 

Partridge has recognized that there is a wealth of yonic sym- 
bolism in Shakespeare If the Elizabethan meaning of nothing 
and naught {nought) ® be recognized and added to those country” 
references which he glosses, this anatomical localization of sexuality 
becomes considerably more impressive There is certainly pudendal 
suggestiveness in Piute’s A paramour is, God bless us, a thing of 
naught” {M.N.D , iv, ii, 13-14), which Partridge thinks means 
no more than worthless ” and " obscene ”, but the pun is actually 
triple-barreled, if naught be understood as a sexual reference, as I 
am convinced it would have been at the Globe Naughty has 
similar triple paronomasia in Elbow’s This house, if it be not a 
bawd’s house . . is a naughty house” {Meas ^ ii, i, 77-78) It 

seems likely also that Cressida’s You smile and mock me, as if I 
meant naughtily” (Troil , iv, ii, 38) is more indelicate than it 
first appears In any case, I think it safe to assume that Shake- 
speare was perfectly well aware of the " loose ” meaning of nothing 
and naught {y) in the venereal vernacular of his day, and that the 
use of these words in the passages cited, and perhaps in others, could 
not have failed to provoke guffaws from the groundlings and civil 
leers from the gentles 

TjEOhas Pyles 

TJmvers%ty of Florida 


MAUPASSANT’S PAEIS ADDEESSES 

Maupassant’s meteoric rise in letters and his corresponding 
prosperity as a professional writer are significantly indicated an 
his successive Pans addresses There could be no more stnking 
graph of material success than one which began in dingy one-room 

have added those to the more obvious synonym naught (or noaght), some 
of which I shall later cite 

® Cf the erotic symbolism of cvrole {Bom , n, i, 24) and ring {M of T , 
V, 1 , 307, reminiscent of Hans Carvel's ring) Partridge thinks the sexual 
circle physiologically inaccurate " (s t? " circle,” p 87), hut it is no more 
so than the conventionalized lozenges which carnal;minded moppets used 
to (and may still) scrawl on walls and fences as a representation of what, 
followmg the chaste example of the ending of Sterne's SenHmental J oumey, 
I shall indicate here merely as 
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quarters on the me de Moncey and ended in the sumptuous apart- 
ment on the rue Boceador 

But these chauges in lodgings have more than a sociological im- 
port for Maupassant scholars, particularly for those interested in 
his correspondence For many of his letters do not bear a com- 
plete date, instead, they merely indicate either the day of the week 
on which they were written, or else the day of a particular month 
Since, however, Maupassant frequently wrote on imprinted station- 
ery bearing his Pans address, a knowledge of the dates of his suc- 
cessive addresses becomes of utmost importance to the scholar at- 
tempting to clarify a biographical or literaiy detail in Maupassant’s 
career through his correspondence, much of which still remains un- 
published 

A description of Maupassant^s various Pans lodgings was given 
some twenty years ago by an intimate friend of the author of 
BouU de Smf, Leon Fontaine, who was none other than Petit 
Bleu ” in the famous story, Mouche ^ But the indications relating 
to the extremely important factor of dates can now be corrected and 
amplified on the basis of documents which were not available to 
the authors of that account The tables given below, prepared 
by the present writer while at work on a group of unpublished 
Maupassant letters, should therefore be of considerable utility to 
workers in the field. 

2, rue Moncey 1871 (^) -1876. 

Maupassant was released from tlie army, following the Franco- 
Prussian war, in the fall of 1871, and began his duties at the Navy 
Ministry in Pans m March, 1872 According to the testimony of 
L§on Fontaine, the small ground-floor room of the rue Moncey con- 
stituted Maupassant’s first Pans address There is as yet no clear 
evidence, however, as to exactly when Maupassant moved into those 
modest quarteis It seems unlikely that he should have settled in 
the Montmartre section of the capital when he arrived in Pans before 
the war, to study law His published correspondence offers no clues 
It contains but eleven letters written before 1875 ® Among the several 
letters written m 1875, we find the only letter in the entire correspon 
dence bearing the rue Moncey address, a letter addressed to Edmond 
Laporte ® 


^ Petit Bleu and Pierre Borel, " Les Logis de Maupassant,” Nouvelles 
L%tt4rmreSt 18 3 anvier, 1930 

^ChromqueSf Mudes, Oorrespondmoe de Maupassant, Pans, Libraine 
Grund, 1938, pp 194-203 
® Ilnd , pp 200-7^ 
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l-r, rue Clauzel* 1876-1881. 

Accoiding to L4oii Fontaine, Maupassant was still living on the 
rue Moncey when he was transferred from the Navy Ministry to the 
Ministry of Education However, the transfer did not occur until 
1878, whereas in his published correspondence there are two letters 
wiitten in 1876 bearing the rue Clauzel address, the first dated Novem- 
ber 28, 1876, and the second, December 12, 1876 

Moreover, the 78-page manuscript of a first veision of Maupassant’s 
play. La Comtesse de Jthetune, on which he was at work in 1876, was 
sold at the Suzannet sale of 1938 That manuscript bears Maupassant’s 
signature and his address, 17, rue Clauzel® 

83, due Dulong 1881-1884 

Following the success of his first collection of short stories, La 
Matson Telher, in 1881, Maupassant moved to the more spacious 
quarters of the rue Dulong ® An undated letter bearing the Dulong 
address is ascribed by Bend Dumesnil to 1881 And although Franqois 
thinks they moved out on April 3, 1884,® a letter in the correspondence 
bearing the Dulong address is dated April 16® Still another letter, 
bearing the Dulong address but undated, is ascribed by Ren4 Dumesnil 
to May, 1884^® The exact date of his next address is now revealed 
in the hitherto unpublished letter given below 

10, rue Montchanm 1884-1889 

The following communication, addressed by Maupassant to his 
cousin Louis Le Poittevin, in whose newly built house he was to live 
for five years, establishes the date of his next move This note, in the 
present writer’s collection, is accompanied by its original envelope, 
bearing an Etretat postmark with a July 8, 1884 date 

G M LA GUILLETTE (ETRETAT) 

Mon cher Louis, 

Je serai k Pans vendredi k 4^30 Je voudrais bien te voir ce jour El 


* It IS unnecessary to enter here into the old and interesting question as 
to whether Maupassant lived at 17 or 19 rue Clauzel Even if he did 
actually live at the latter address, his official address remained 17 
® Catalogue d*4dtUom ortgmales, de manuscrits et de lettres autographes 
de (hiy de Maupassantf provenant de la htbhoth^que de M le comte de 
8 [uzannet] Pans, Giraud Badin, 1938, p 7 
® Petit Bleu and Pierre Borel, op ctt 
^ Op ctt in note 2 above, p 295 

® BouDemrs sur Cuy de Maupassant^ par Francis, son valet de chamhre 
(1883 1893) Pans, Plon, 1911, p 6 
® Op o%t in note 2 above, p 322 
i®Z6id,p 323 
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mtoe afin de pouvoir apporter le lendemain une partie de mon 
mobilier, car le tapissier declare le ddm4nageinent impossible le 15 
juillet, lendemain de la Ute 

Mille tendresses 
Guy 


14, avenue Victor Hugo • 1889-1890. 

Accoiding to Frangois, whose memory is not always reliable, Mau- 
passant moved into his new quarters on November 20, 1889 There 
are only two letteis in Maupassant’s published correspondence which 
bear this address, neither of which is dated 

24, rue Boccador 1890-1892 

In a letter to his mother, written in July, 1890, Maupassant says, 
“ Je ne couche pas encore rue Boccador, oh on poite, chaque jour, mes 
meubles Je m’y installe samedi, mais 3’y passe mes journ4es ” 

In January, 1892, Maupassant’s two attempts at suicide led to his 
internment at Dr Blanche’s asylum in Passy, where he died on July 
6, 1893 

Abtinb Aetinian 

Bard College 


A PEELIMINAEY NOTE ON GOETHE AND ANDEfi GIDE 

In spite of the facile yet unprofound comprehension which has 
led so many students of the work of Andre Gide to classify him as a 
disciple of Nietzsche, or at least to attempt to relegate him to the 
Nietzschean tradition, a careful observation of the journals of 
Gide leads one to the conclusion that this universal mentality of 
the twentieth century owed its primary formation among foreign 
influences to quite another nineteenth century figure, that is, to 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 

During the period of Gide^s Journals and such related works as 
the Intermews Imag%na%res from 1889 to the present, out of nearly 
three hundred and fifty references to German artists, Gide refers 
directly to Goethe over one hundred twenty times The range of 
Gide^s interest in German thinkers is almost limitless and covers 

^^Tbe envelope is addressed to Monsieur Louis Le Poittevin, 10 rue 
Montebanin, Pans 

Op c%t m note 8 above, p 217 
Op ett, m note 2 above, pp. 374-75 

i^Jfetd,p 387 
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university professors, critics, authors, painters and musicians No 
phase of German culture is unobserved, at least in some degree, by 
this extraordinary Frenchman In the case of Goethe, however, 
we are in the presence of something much more important than 
mere observation, as this disproportionate number of references 
would seem to indicate It is on Easter Sunday of 1892 , when he 
was twenty-three years old, that Gide makes the first direct refer- 
ence to Goethe m his Journal Lu des poesies de Goethe, 

le Piomethee ” ^ It is, of course, only m the light of what follows 
in the next half century that this very abbreviated mention of the 
great German takes on the profound significance which we can 
now see it possesses Between that almost haphazard remark and the 
last sentence of his Introduction au Theatre de Goethe lies a most 
reveahng series of observations which leave no doubt that the 
tremendous influence of Goethe upon Gide must yet be investigated 
The sentence stands as the culmination of a lifelong admiration 
for the German poet, and is impressive because it contains what 
is possibly the most complete tribute one human being can pay 
to another Nous restons reconnaissants a Goethe, car il nous 
donne le plus bel exemple, k la fois souriant et grave, de ce que 
sans aucun secours de la Grfice, Fhomme, de lui-meme pent 
obtenir ^ 

One of the determinants of the degree of a vn*iter^s interest in 
another and the consequent possibilities of influential direction as a 
result of that interest will be the number of aspects under which 
he IS viewed. In this case, we can see that Gide observes Goethe 
from the most varied points of view The young Gide, himself 
tormented by scrupules, transfers his ovm anxiety into speculations 
concerning the psychology of Goethe 

Disons nous done maintenant que le bonlieur s’obtient par la sup- 
pression des scrupules? Non Supprimer les scrupules ne suffit pas h. 
rendre heureux, il faut mieux Mais des scrupules suflSsent a nous em- 
p^cher le bonlieur, les scrupules sont des craintes morales que des prejug4s 
nous pr4parent C’est une harmonie non comprise, on croit pouvoir se 
separer, aller seul, et aussitdt Ton s^oppose Un soliste doit jouer dans le 
sens d'orcbiestre (A etudier ) Ames scrupuleuses, toes timor4es et qui 


^Gide, Andr4, Journal (Amerie-Edit) 4 vols Bio de Janeiro, 1945. Vol 
I, p 32 

^ Gide, Andr4, Intermews Imaginatres Jacques Schriffin, NYC (Pan- 
theon) 1943 p. 165 
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s’oppnment elles monies, elles aiiront peur de la 3010 , comme de T^blouisse 
ment d’une trop eclatante lumiere ^ 

The important mattei here is not that a specific woik of Goethe is 
discussed, the important matter is that Gide is already so steeped 
in Goethe that the German becomes a point of departure for the 
speculations of the young Frenchman, and that, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, Gide IS developing an attitude of acceptance or rejection 
of the evils of life, as he stands upon the shoulders of the sage of 
Weimar The cycle of transfer is completed and the speculation 
has brought Gide, at the conclusion of the passage, back to himself 
and to his own psychological development 

The mature Gide, himself grown into a figure quite as Olympian 
as Goethe, observes the boyhood foibles of the German in a remark- 
able passage from the Int) oducUon au theatre de Ooethe In the 
passage Gide, while writing of Goethe as a great teacher, throws 
into clear and pitiless light the egotistical tendencies of the 
German The boy Goethe has ^ust been told of the death of his 
younger brother Tiens ^ ” he cries, regarde tout ce que 3 ^avais 
de]^ 4crit pour son 4ducation ^ 

Gide seldom indulges in a purely literary criticism of Goethe 
Indeed, four-fifths of the references to the German are quite 
general, and concern his philosophy or his life without so much as 
a mention of a specific work. It is simply that among all the other 
ambiant influences of Gide^s life, Goethe stands in a very special 
relation of spiritual kinship to him. It is to Goethe that Gide 
makes constant reference as a point of speculative departure In- 
deed, in his discussions of other Germans, Goethe is frequently used 
as a standard of comparison Gide writes, for example Tandis 
que Hugo trouve satisfaction de son delire verbal a se perdre dans 
une confusion panique, Goethe, m§me dans ses effusions les plus 
lyriques, tend a nous ramener au pratique ” ® 

Implicit in all of his remarks is the fact that Goethe stands quite 
alone, in a very special place, among the influences in Gide^s life, 
and, consequently, in his work It is not a question of tracing 

® Gide, Journal 1 46 Gide makes tins a point of departure for a ratter 
lengthy inquiry into a psyetoiogy of resignation and personality develop- 
ment. 

* Gide, Intermews Jmagmaires p 130 
® Ih%d , p 132 
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literary minutiae^ of tracking down images or themes It is rather 
that Goethe becomes for Gide a gieat example^ a wise counsellor 
and friend In the Inti oduchon Gide writes 

II semble n'etre lance dans la vie que pour cela ‘ seivir d'exemple 
a Tuniveis’ ‘Wie ich ein Beispiel gebe’ — ‘que je devienne nn example' 
ce sont les dei meres paroles qu’il prdte a Egmont Et ce rOle, a lui ddvolu, 
Goethe Tassume avec plenitude, conscience, et une confiance qtii se confond 
ti es VI te avec la ci oyance en nne soi te de f atalitd ” ® 

Such an influence, wide as broad as it is, must challenge anyone 
who would completely understand Gide, and there is perhaps no 
better basis for our feeling that further investigation is in order 
than Gide’s own words ^^La grande influence que peut-etre fzi 
vraiment subie c’est celle de Goethe 

Robert K Bishop 

Vmversity of Pennsylvania 


A PLAGIARISM EEOM QHBVEDO^S 8UESOS 

The influence of Quevedo^s Suenos is obvious in many of the long 
prose works of Francisco Santos (1618-1699 ^), the Spanish 
moralist, novelist, and cosiumhnsta, and has been pointed out in a 
general way by all critics who have dealt at any length with 
Santos It has been shown that Quevedo’s statement concerning a 
play by his enemy Montalban Dispaiaion los mosqueteros toda 
su mosqueteria, de modo que la comedia, ya como toro, murio entre 
silbos, ya como soldado valiente, a mosquetazos ” finds an echo in 
Santos^ description of a friend^s unsuccessful comedia ^^Bn fin 
su eomedia/ como soldado valiente,/ pues a puro mosquetazo/ 
antes de acabar se muere ^ No mention has been made, how- 
ever, of a much more extensive borrowing in Santos^ El Rey Gallo 
(1671) Here Santos follows closely the beginning of Quevedo’s 
Sueno de la muerte (reprinted in 1629 as Tisiia de los chistes)^ as 
the following parallel passages show 

®Z5^<^,p 133 

^ Gide, Journal, ni, 109 

^ J Calvert Winter, Notes on the Works of Francisco Santos,'^ Etspania 
(California), Vol xn (1929), p 460 
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Fueron entrando unos medicos a 
caballo en unas mulas, que can gual- 
drapas negras parecian tumbas con 
orejas El paso era divertido, torpe 
y desigual , la vista asquerosa 
de puro pasear los 030s por or males 
y servicios , las bocas emboscadas en 
barbas, que apenas se las ballara un 
brazo Eran dstos en gran 

ndmero, y rodeados de platicantes, 
que cursan en lacayos, y, tratando 
mas con las mulas que con los docto- 
res, se graddan de m4dicos 

Alrededor venia gran cbusma y 
caterva de boticarios con espatulas 
desenvainadas y jeringas en nstre, 
armados de cala en parcbe, como de 
punta en bianco y luego en- 
saitan nombres de simples, que pare- 
cen invocaciones de demomos 
Bupbtbdlmus, opop4,nax, leontop4ta- 
Ion, tragoriganum Y sabido 

que quiere decir tan espantosa 
baradnda de voces tan reUenas de 
letrones, son zanaboria, ribanos y 
perejil y otras suciedades 

Luego se segufan los cirujanos 
cargados de pinzas, tientas, caute- 
ries, ti3eras, navajas, sierras, limas, 
tenazas y lancetones Entre ellos 
se ola una voz muy dolorosa a mis 
oidos, que decia 

— Corta, arranca, asierra, despe- 
daza, pica, punza, ajigota, rebana, 
descarna y abrasa 

En tanto vinieron unos demomos 
con unas cadenas de muelas y dien- 
tes, haciendo bragueros, y en esto 
conoci que eran sacamuelas, el oficio 
mds maldito del mundo, pues no 
sirven sino de despoblar bocas y 
adelantar la vejez Estos, con las 
muelas ajenas y no ver diente, que 
no quieran ver antes en su collar 
que en las quijadas, "desconflan a 
las gentes de Santa Polonia . . 
No be tenido peor rato que tuve en 


Iban los medicos beebos unas 
tumbas con orejas, passo divertido, 
y torpe, como la vista est4 ensefiada 
a mirar orinales, tan cerrados de 
bolsa, como otros tiempos de barbas 
Iban cercados de practicantes, que 
mis Servian de lacayos de las mulas, 
que de discipulos de doctor 


Seguianles los boticarios, cargados 
de espatulas, y 3eringas, calas, y 
parches, y a cualquiera palabra 
respondian Que linda 3eringa Los 
medicos bablaban un lenguaje medio 
gnego como Rultitacmus, Leon tope- 
latum, Trogaricarum, y todo este 
foliage quiere decir ribanos, nabos, 
y zanaborias 


Seguian los barberos y ciru3anos, 
con sus vibuelas en las manos, 
guarnecidos los vestidos de pinzas, 
tientas, tixeras, nabajas, sierras, 
limas, tenazas, y lancetones Iban 
con grande algazara, diciendo Quie- 
bra, arranca, corta, despedaza, abre, 
asierra, y descarna 

Siguieronle los sacamuelas, almas 
de cementerios, o cementerios de 
buessos Llevaban al cuello sartas 
de muelas, y colgajos de quixadas, 
de bragueros vestidos, animcio de 
algebristas, y en las manos unos 
gatillos 

iWl Key Oallo, Valencia, 1694, 
pp 126-127) 
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ver sus gatillos andar tras los 
dientes ajenos 

{Los Suenos, CUsicos Castellanos, 
xxxi, pp 200-203 ) 

This borrowing is incorporated by Santos into a still longer plagia- 
nsm from Gracidn’s M Ciitvcon ^ 

John H. Hammond 

The TJmvers%ty of Texas 


PONTUS DE TYAED AND THE QUERELLE DES FEMMES 

Pontus de Tyard^s role in the perennial sentimental and psy- 
chological squabble that broke out with renewed vigor upon the 
pnbhcation of HeroePs La Parfaicte Amye in 1542 has apparently 
escaped notice His Erreurs Amoureuses, mentioned by Abel Le- 
franc in this connection/ was at most an indirect contribution to 
the defense He struck a much stronger blow for the beleaguered 
sex m the Premier Solitaire^ first published in 1552 In this 
dialogue, when his lady Pasith5e asks why the Muses are females, 
her mentor gravely replies, 

II est evident que les perfections sont nominees en plus grand nombre 
femelles que masles, ainsi que la femme est embellie de plus de diverses 
perfections que Thomme Donq, entre les autres, estant les vertus et les 
sciences feminines, il sembloit estre necessaire que les Huses encor fussent 
nominees de mesme sexe, pour montrer, qu’amsi que la femme est excel 
lemment constante, Terudition et la vertu sont la plus stable et immuable 
possession que Fon se puisse acquerir, 

obviously taking special pains to deny the frequent allegations of 
infidelity Pasith4e answers gratefully, Je vous remercie, Soli- 
taire, de /advantage que vous donnez a ce sexe accuse ordmairement 
dhnconstance et de legerete/^ ^ 

® El CnUcon, ed M Romera Navarro, Philadelphia, 1940, m, 340 361 
Cf Bl Rey Gallo, Valencia, 1694, pp 121-140 Santos* borrowings from 
Graci^n are discussed in detail in the writer’s Ph D dissertation, Rranoisco 
Santos’ Debt to Grac%an, University of Texas, May, 1948 

^ CEuvres de Frangois Rabelais, ed A Lefranc, et al , 1931, Introduction, 
p Iiv 

^Discours philosophiques, 1587, p 22 v® 
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Pontns was an intimate friend of Louise Labe, and undoubtedly 
knew Pernette dn Guillet and othei poetesses and writers In 1564 
he had paid a Yisit to the learned Marguerite du Bourg, Dame de 
Gage, to whom he dedicated the first edition of his Discours du 
Temps, two year later ® That he welcomed to Bissy learned ladies 
as well as men is shown by a remark of Le Cnrienx, rationalist 
spokesman of the Discours PJiilosophiques, in the Second Cuneux 
Les beautez et bonnes graces qui sortent de ceans nous remetroit 
facilement en memoire les anges et les belles ames a Pentour des- 
quelles nostre discours d^hersoir fut arreste^^ When Pontns ex- 
presses gratification at the impression Pasithee has made upon his 
guests, Le Cuiieux declares that her perfection proves a point La 
femme ne doit ceder a Phomme en aucune perfection d^espnt”^ 
These comments, which remain unchanged in the final edition of 
1587, weie of course more pertinent in 1552 or 1557 Realizing 
this, perhaps, Pontns had long since suppressed his most eloquent 
plea tor womanhood, the preface to the first edition of the Premier 
Solitaire, written in the heat of the conflict This six-page essay 
(for it inevitably reminds one of Montaigne^s earlier efforts), ad- 
dressed to all Doctes, Gentilz et gracieux esprits frangois,” leans 
heavily on Plutarch’s Mulierum Yirtutes, which had been translated 
three years before by Denys Sauvage, probably to provide ammuni- 
tion for the feminists ® The author sets out purposefully to refute 
certains Thucidides de ce terns,” pointing to the valorous women 
of antiquity, citing the feats of the Amazons,® and praising women 
of intelligence and creative ability like Sapho and Pythagoras’ 
daughter, Areta To disprove the accusation of infidelity he gives 
examples of chastity, among them, inevitably, Lucretia, Presenting 
his final example, he cries triumphantly, 

Peuvent ne voir les taupes de ce siecle la splendour d’une et une autre 
Princesse Marguerite’ Desquelles celle nous laissa autant de dueil et 


®Lyon, 1556 

^Discours philosopMques, 1587, p 289 ro 
^Des vertm et xllmtres faiots des femmes, Lyon, 1549 
® Pontus’ preface anticipated most of the arguments put forth by Charles 
Estienne, Que Vexcellence de la femme est plus grande que oelle de Vhomme, 
1554 Of L, M Richardson, Forerunners of Femvmsm vn French Literature 
of the Renaissance, Johns Hopkins, 1929, pp 103-104 Miss Richardson 
incorrectly states that Jacques Tahureau was the first to mention the 
Amazons in feminist literature. 
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mescontentement a sa mort, comme ceste nous appoi te d’admiration par la 
perfection de sa doctime et accomplissement de ses graces' 

The defense concludes with the hope that the “tenebxeux miso- 
gynes” will no longer be blinded by stupid malice and with a 
summons to all learned spirits to join him in singing the per- 
fections of womanhood 

Both as a neoplatonist disciple of Eicino who translated Leo 
Hebraeus’ dialogues on ideal love, and as a rationalist who was 
aware of the increasing impoitance of woman’s role in society, 
Pontus de Tyard belonged in the feminist camp That he was also 
a man in love with one “ qui seul pourroit preuver par preuve de ses 
graces divines qu’a tout vertueux exercice vous (les femmes) estes 
n4es,” ^ may also have influenced his decision 

John C Lapp 

OterUn College 


US JOIS NOVELS, COMPLITZ DE GBANS BEUTATZ 

The five stanzas beginning Us pis novels, comphtz de grans 
beutatz, attributed by two of the Old Piovengal chansonmers to 
Aimenc de Peguilhan, are in reality only a part of the poem of 
Daude de Piadas, Ben ay^ Amors, quar anc me fes chauz%i Since 
the beginning is different, it is not surprising that no one has 
noticed this fact before Both Bartsch and Pillet-Carstens ^ ac- 
cept the attribution to Aimenc without question, and evidently the 
editor of the poems of Baude de Pradas (Mr A H Schutz) ^ did 
not happen to stumble upon this poem of Aimenc It was only 
an accident that brought the identity of the two poems to my at- 
tention in the course of preparing an edition of Aimenc looking 


Preface, Prermer 8olita%re, 1552 

Bartsch, Grundr%$8 zur Cesohtchte dei provenzaltschen I/Lteratur, 
Elberfeld, 1872, Fillet Carstens, Bibliographic der Troubadours, Halle, 
1933 The second work is a revision and an amplification of the first Both 
assign the number 10, 53 to the poem as it appears under Aimeric’s name, 
and 124, 6 to the poem of Daude de Pradas Designations of MSS m this 
article are taken from these works (see particularly^ Fillet Carstens, p x 
and following) 

^ Poesies de Daude de Pradas, publiees par A H Schutz, Pans Toulouse, 
1933 (Biblioth^que M^ridionale, l’^® s4rie, tome xxxi) 
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up a word in Levy’s Supplementworterluch, I found quoted there 
the same passage I had before me, but ascribed to Daude de Pradas 

Theie is little doubt that the poem is really the work of Daude 
It IS attributed to him by twelve MSS (ACD^'D^FQIKMNBf) and 
by Matfre Ermengaud in the Brevian d'amor^^ where the first 
stanza is quoted It is anonymous in 0 Only two MSS {OR) 
attribute it to Aimeric de Peguilhan, and both also contain the 
complete poem, correctly ascribed to Daude de Pradas, more ac- 
curately, 0 contains the complete poem the version of R lacks the 
fifth stanza, according to Mr Schutz’s edition. Aimenc’s claim to 
the poem is therefore very slight 

Daude’s poem, as it appears in Mr Schutz’s edition, has six 
stanzas and a tornada The version attributed to Aimeric begins 
with the second stanza, and lacks the tornada It is, furthermore, 
considerably garbled in meter and rime. I say ^^the version” 
rather than ^^the versions,” because the readings of the two MSS 
evidently derive from a single original, as the errors of one are 
repeated in the other 

Taking all these facts into account, we can say with some cer- 
tainty that the attribution to Aimeric was a mistake on the part of 
the compiler of one of the common sources of CR Such mistakes 
are common enough in the Provengal MSS, as a glance at Pillet- 
Carstens will show. Occasionally it is possible, from an examina- 
tion of the extant MSS, to see how the error arose, ^ but more often 
we are forced to admit that we do not know. In the present case, 
nothing in the form or content of the poem suggests Aimeric rather 
than any other troubadour; and the order of poems in the MSS 
would not seem conducive to an erroneous attribution of this sort, 
nor, to the best of my knowledge, is there any other confusion of 
the poems of Daude and Aimeric A possible explanation, which 
I advance only as a guess, is this The five stanzas m question 
appeared on one folio of a collection in small format, on loose 
sheets, the beginning and the end of the poem were on other 
folios This folio was introduced by accident among the poems of 
Aimeric de Peguilhan, and the stanzas (minus beginning and end) 
were then thought to be his, and were so ascribed in one of the 

® Edited by Gabriel Azais, B4ziers-Paris, 1862-1881 , lines 28549-56 

* See my note On the Attribution of a Provencal Poem,” in Modem 
Language Notes, May, 1947 
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common sources of G and E This would account for both the 
truncations and the attribution 

Since the poem has already been edited critically,® I offer here a 
complete set of variants (apart from minor details of spelling) 
from (7, folio 98, and iJ, folio 49 (the versions attributed to Daude 
de Pradas appear on folios 167 and 31, respectively) These read- 
ings are from my own copies from the MSS Unless otherwise 
noted, all variants are given in the spelhng of (7, but are common 
to both G and R, 

Variants 

II 9 (joves cors) loys nouelhs, (gran beutat) grans beutatz 10 
(guais) guay, (cortes) cuende, (de bon agrat) e de bon grat (7, de bon 
grat iS 11 (fis) fin, (renovelbatz e sors) ualen e melhurat 12 (alhors) 
dalhor C 13 (qhen) que, ni m vir lacking 14 (tir) an 15 (li vet 
nulh temps ni 1 tuelb) Inr uedi ni lur tuelh 16 (Amors) amor 

III 17 (Gangz e plazers) Gang e plazer, (ven) ue, (mi) men 18 
(e) be, (tan m'es bon a suffrir) quan men ue a fugir 19 (molt) trop 
20 (don so) des so 0, de so 12 21 (qu’ieu no vuelh ges aver quist ni 
trobat) e ges no uuelh per res auer conquist 22 (dona que m'aya trop leu 
301 donat) belba domna que leu magues (magues leu R) loj dat 23 
(aduy) adutz 24 (aduy) adutz 

IV 25 (Merces) merce 27 (dels maltragz) del maltrag, (lone temps) 
tostz temps 28 (Razos) amors 29 (torna) sembla 30 (per folh) per 
fols, (mi) men C, me R 31 (no s no s) nom nom 32 (tan) 
tal 

V 34 (qu’ieu) qmem, (e) o 0 35 (Razos) merce, (trai, de lai, sas 

ricors) tra de lieys sa ricors 37 (ges) ylb, (fina) ni sa, (lauzors) ualors 
G, ualor R 38 (eseuelh) erguelb 0 39 (dieus d’amor) dreeb damors JK, 

(a ben) o a 

VI 41 (devet) desuiest, (destuelh) despuelh 42 (ans) e 43 (cap 
duelbs e guitz e tois) cap dels tors e palays 44 (e m pays tot jorn de 
pessamen onrat) totz lorns et er (e ser R) de pensamens bonratz 45 (De) 
Del R, (paguat) paguatz 46 (no Fenguana de re lo miradors) quar nol 
enguana de rel miradors 47 (onrar) amar 48 (e qui svol) quisuuelha 

These MSS thus present a version substantially different from that 
of any of the MSS considered by Mr Schutz phrases and whole 
Imes are totally unlike anything in his text or variants I have 
already mentioned the faulty meter and rimes (cf lines 11, 13, 21, 
43) The deviations in lines 15, 18, 22, 35, 44, and 46 are equally 
strikmg 

The MSS of the version attributed to Daude which come closest 


Schutz’s edition (see note 2, above), pp 12-17, no m 
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to oiir text m individual lines are AD^D^OR IKR (28), 

C (32), MNOR (41), MNOR (46), R (48) The common term 
of all but one of these gioups is R From this, one might 3udge 
that R was closest of all to our text , but, according to Mr Schutz, 
R does not contain stanza five, which is present in the version we 
are considering Even so, it is not impossible that our version and 
that of R (folio 31, under the name of Daude) were derived, at a 
few removes, from the same source, since the omission of this 
stanza m R is probably due only to careless copying 

If anyone cares to confirm the statements made in this article, 
he can consult Mahnos GedicTite^^ where the versions of 0 and R 
ascribed to Aimeric are printed under the numbers 1218 and 1219, 
respectively The accuracy of my readings can be checked from 
reproductions of the two MSS made by the Modern Language 
Association of America, and now on deposit in the Library of 
Congress (MLA deposit, nos 293 and 918, respectively) It is to 
be regretted that Mr Schutz^s edition of Daude de Pradas, like 
many another useful Provengal text, is found in so few libraries in 
this country I could not find a copy in the Chicago area, and was 
obliged to obtain one by inter-library loan fiom the Ohio State 
University Library, a favor for which I should like to express my 
gratitude here 

Feank M Chambers 

Northwestern Umverstty 


MAEIE DE FEANCE, LAIS, PEOLOGUE, 13-16 

A recent article by Professor L Spitzer indicates that the Pro- 
logue to Manets Lms shows a consciousness on the part of the 
poet of her rdle as “ poeta pMlosophits et iheologus^^ ^ If one 
accepts this general thesis, it may be possible to clarify lines 13-16 
in the light of current exegetical practice. After saying that the 
ancients deliberately composed their works with a certain obscurity. 
Mane warns (11 13-16) 

® A. Malm, G-edichte der Trouladours m provemahscher Bpraohe, Berlin, 
1856-73 (4 vols ) 

(1943), 96 102 
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Pur ceus ki a venir esteient 
E ki aprendre les deveient, 

K’l peussent gloser la lettie 
E de lur sen le surplus mettre ® 

Professor Ewert supplies a literal translation of the Prologue in 
his notes^ where the above passage is rendered 

so that those who were to come after them and were to learn them, might 
construe their writing and add to it from their own ingenuity ® 

If we take lettre and sen as technical terms, and suppose surplus 
to be a synonym for a third technical term which would be under- 
stood in the light of the first two, the translation may be made 
more precise 

In the schools of the twelfth century a given text was studied on 
three levels The process is explained clearly in a recent study of 
medieval education 

Elle {escpositio) eomprenait trois sortes d’explications, appelees httera, 
sensus et sentenUa Littera, c'4tait Texphcation grammaticale , sensus, 
le sens que donne ^ premiere vue la httera y et sententiay Tmtelhgence 
profonde de la pens^e de Tauteur, le contenu doctrinal Ces trois explica- 
tions se suivaient naturellement dans Tordre oh nous les avons enonc4es, 
une fois donn4es toutes trois, Pexegese est parfaite “Quid enim aliud 
in lectura queritur quam textus intelligentia, que sentenUa nominatur,” 
dit Robert de Melun ^ 

This method was applied not only in the study of profane authors, 
but in the study of Scripture as well ® Theologians of the period 
frequently show profound contempt for those who understand 
only the sense of Scripture and cannot proceed to the sentence ® It 

^LmSy ed Ewert (Oxford, 1944), p 1 

® Ihid , p 163 

^ G Pare, A Brunet, P Tremblay, La renatssance da XII^ stecle les 
ieoles et Venseignement (Pans, Ottawa, 1933), p 116 A first biand descnp 
tion of the process may be found in the Didascahon of Hugh of St Victor 

p 228 

® Thus, for example, Bnmo Astensis, Comment %n Matth , Pars IV, Cap 
XXII, PL, 166, 252 “ut ergo longo vivimus tempore, dimittamus avem 
et litteram quae oceidit, teneamus pullos et ova, id est spiritualem intelli 
gentiam quae vivificat Nos enim in civitate^ Dei, nos in sancta 
ecelesia harum nuptiarum delicias edimus illi autem in villa morantur, 
ilii in grosso pane litterae, et rusticano cibo delectantur In villa enim 
sunt quicunque extra Ecclesiam sunt ” 


4 
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IS not impossible that a similar attitude may have prevailed among 
those whose concern was either the study or the composition of 
profane texts 

The teims httera^ sensus, and sententia suit the context of 
Manets prologue with striking appropriateness The philosophers 
of olden times wrote with the awareness of the sentenUa which 
should arise from their texts ® 

Pur ceus ki a venir esteient 
E ki aprendie les deveient, 

K’l peussent gloser la lettre (Uttera) 

E de lur sen {sensus) le surplus {sentenUa) mettre 

In other words, 

so that those who were to come after them and to learn them might gloss 
the letter or grammatical structure and from the apparent sense determine 
the doctrinal content 

Perhaps we should inquire into the possible sentenhae of Marie’s 
Lais. 

D W Eobertsoit, Jr 

Princeton University 


JEAN LBMAIEE IT LA COMPLAINTS DB MAEGUEEITE 
D’AUTEICHE SUE LA MOET DE SON PSEE 

Dans ^^la Premiere Epistre de I’Amant Verd, a Madame Mar- 
guerite Auguste” qu’6crivit Jean Lemaire de Beiges peu de temps 
apr^s la mort de Philibert le Beau (septembre 1504), nous lisons 
les vers suivants 

Bien me plaisoit te voir tant estre aymee 
De deux seigneurs, de haute renommee 
Lun fut d’Espaigne, et lautre de Sauoie, 

Que plus bel homme au monde ne sauoie ^ 


For a late instance of this attitude, see the Prologue to Usk’s Testament 
of Love, ed Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Oxford, 1897), p 1 
® The idea is not far-fetched Cf Philosophy's remarks to Boethius, De 
consolatione, i, Pr V “Itaque non tarn me loci hums quam tua facies 
movet, nec bibliothecae potius comptos ebore ac vitro parietes quam tuae 
mentis sedem require, in qua non libros, sed id quod libros pretium facit, 
librorum quondam meorum sententias conlocavi,” 

^ (Duvres de Jean Lemaire de Beiges, p p Stecher (Louvain, 1885), 
m, 7 
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II existe line Complamcte qne faict la fille unicq de Maximilien 
Bmperenr Depnis son donlorenx trespas^^ On trouve ce poeme 
dans plusienrs mss , et, en particnlier, dans la chromqne de l^icaise 
Ladam Marguerite exprime ses sentiments de tiistesse et de 
melancolie Personne, dit-elle, n’a souffert autant que moi les 
quatre princes que ]^aimais le mieux au monde sont morts mes 
deux mans (Juan d^Espagne et Philibert le Beau), mon frere 
(Philippe le Beau) et mon pere (Maximilien d’Autnche) 

Les deux premiers se furent mes marys 
Dont mamtes gens eurent les coeurs marris 
Prince d’Espaigne, et le ducq de Savoye 
Que plus bel liomme au monde ne scavoie ® 

L^epitre fut publiee en 1511/ Maximilien mourut le 12 ^anvier 
1519, Non seulement les passages des deux pieces que nous venous 
de citer sont de meme inspiration et out le meme ton, mais le 
dernier vers est exactement le m^me dans les deux poemes et la 
rune equivoqu4e est aussi la m4me Si c^est bien Marguerite qm 
a compos6 la Complaincte,^^ elle s’est, vraisemblablement, souve- 
nue plus ou moms consciemment de PBpttre de Jean Lemaire. 

Maucel Eeancok 

Harvard Umversity 


CHAUCEE’S ^^AIEISH BEASTS 

Among the wonders seen by the dreamer of the House of Fame 
as he travels through the upper air m the grasp of the eagle are 

the eyryssh bestes With a warning against being adrad,’’ 
the eagle calls the dreamer^s attention to them 

“Marcel Prangon, Albums po^tiques de Marguerite d*Autr%ohe (Paris- 
Cambndge, 1934), p 257 

* Jean Lemaire de Beiges, La concords des deux langages, 4d J Prappier 
(Pans, 1947), xiv, n 1 M Fra’ppier a donne une Edition des Epltres de 
TAmant Vert qui a paru en 1948, mais que nous n’avons pu consulter On 
ne pourra s^emp§cher de remarquer que M Jasinski a 4t4 mal inspire quand 
il a dit de Jean Lemaire A Pinstar de Catulle, dans ses deux EpUres de 
VAmant Vert, il chante joliment la mort de Marguerite d’Autnclie en 
faisant exlialer par un perroquet une plainte IdgAre ” {Histo'ire de la 
httdrature frangaise, Pans, 1947, i, 132) 
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' For in this region, certeyn, 

Duelleth many a citezeyn, 

Of which that speketh Daun Plato 
These ben the eyryssh bestes, lo ’ ' ^ 

The timorous dreamer plucks up courage and looks about 

Tho gan y loken under me 
And beheld the ayerissh. bestes, 

Cloudes, mystes, and tempestes, 

Snowes, hayles, reynes, wyndes,^ 

Skeat interpreted the phrase as a reference to the signs of the 
zodiac and other constellations beaiing animal names ® Eobinson, 
however, following W P Ker/ believes that the eyryssh bestes 
are probably the daemons of the air ® Ker showed that Chaucer 
derived the rather unexpected word citezeyn from the aenos 
Gives of the Anteclandianus of Alanus de Insulis, a work that 
Chaucer mentions by name in line 986, and that the lestes goes 
back to Augustine’s arena . animalia/^ which in turn stems 
from the De Deo Socratis of Apuleius, where the derivation of 
the whole theory from Plato is sufficiently acknowledged ’’’ ® All of 
these writers are discussing the daemons of the air, intermediaries 
between the gods and men If Chaucer is indeed following ii.lanus 
and Apuleius, as Ker suggests, then he too must be thinking of the 
daemons of the air 

One bit of evidence which has been overlooked, however, gives 
support to the earlier view of Skeat In lines 940-956, which come 
between the two references to airish beasts/’ Chaucer gives a 
greatly condensed paraphrase of the Phaethon story, as told by Ovid 
m Metamorphoses, ii, 47-313J There are two references to beasts 

^ Mouse of Fume, 929 32 This and the following quotation are from F N 
Robinson, ed , The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, 1933 
^md, 964 67 

® W W Skeat, ed , The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 2d ed , Ox- 
ford, 1900, III, 263 

P Ker, Chaucer, 'House of Fame’ (ii 417-426),” The Modern 
Quarterly, I, No 5 (1899), 38-39 
® Robinson, op at , 892 
* Ker, loc ctt , 38 

addition to the^ overwhelming probability that Chaucer would go to 
his favorite Ovid for this story, there are some definite verbal parallels 
HF 941 f the sonnes sone, the rede. 

That highte Pheton 
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of the air m this passage, both clearly referring to the zodiacal 
signs The first is in Phoebus’ warning to Phaethon of the dangers 
of the journey 

pel msidias iter est formas que feratum^ 
utque viam teneas nulloque errore traharis, 
per tamen adversi gradieris cornua taurv 
Haemomosque arcus violentique ora Leonxs 
saevaque circuitu curvantem biacchia longo 
Scorpion atque aliter curvantem biaceliia Cancrum ® 

The second immediately precedes the description of Phaethon^s 
terror at the sight of the Scorpion 

sparsa quoque in vario passim miracula caelo 
vastarumque videt tiepidus simulacra feiarum ® 

It seems hardly likely that Chancer would overlook these two vivid 
pictures of the zodiacal signs as wild beasts 

Chaucei^s references to airish beasts who are also citizens 
thus seem to be a blend of Alanus^ aenos aves^^ and Ovid^s 
‘^simulacra vastarum ferarum^^ The paraphrase from Ovid and 
the reference by name to the Anteclaudianus indicate that both were 
in his mind^ while the reference to daun Plato seems to include 
either Augustine or Apuleius (or both) among the influences on 
this passage Perhaps Chaucer himself did not quite know whether 
he intended to describe daemons or zodiacal animals But his 
repetition of the Ovid-inspired beasts seems to indicate that the 
images of the Bull, the Crab, the Earn, the Fishes, the Scorpion, 
the Lion, and the Goat were dominant in his mind 

W. Nelson Francis 

Franklin and Marshall College 


Met I, 751 Sole satus Phaethon 
HF 950 ff And he, for ferde, loste hys wyt 
Of that, and let the reynes gon 
Of his hors 

Met II, 200 mentis mops gelida formidme lora remisit 
EF95Bi Til Jupiter, loo, atte laste, 

Hym slow, and fro the carte caste 
Met n, 312 f panterque [pater omnipotens] ammaque rotisque 
expulit 

®Ovid, Metamorphoses^ n, 78-83 This and the following quotation are 
from the Loeb Classical Library edition, ed F J Miller, London, 1918, 
193 94 
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CHAUCEE’S PHILIPPA, DAUGHTEE OP PANNETO 

The fragmentary household accounts of Elizabeth of Ulster for the 
years 1357-1359 mention gifts to and expenses of Chancer and of, 
among others, a lady designated as Philippa Pan' ^ Her name ap- 
pears in the records four times, in each instance being spelled m 
nnexpanded form as Ph Pan^ The first name, written as Ph, 
unquestionably stands for PhiUppa, however, some real nncertamty 
has existed as to how the second name should be expanded* The 
early explanation in 1886 of Edward A Bond is that Pan was 
probably the contracted form of the word Panetaria — ^mistress 
of the pantry The more recent opinion in 1926 of the late 
Professor John M Manly is that Pan represented a family name 
and that as such it appears “in many forms Panetaria, de la 
Panetrie, Pentry, Panter, and the like^^^ In this connection, 
one may point out that the will of Johis de Salkeld, proved January 
20, 1358/9, includes another variant of this family name in men- 
tioning a man called Thome de Paniteri ® But the contracted form 
of Pan may well represent some wholly different name, in fact, 
Manly himself cites a wealthy family in fourteenth-century England 
named Pantolf and says that “ the abbreviation may as well stand 
for this name as for panetdnay and may weU be a family name and 
not an official designation ” ® 

To pursue a further possible identification of the name, the 
“ mysterious lady who is designated as Philippa Pan' ^ may not 
be at all mysterious Indeed, she may be no other person than 
Chaucer’s wife Philippa, daughter of Paon, a knight from Eoet, a 
smaU town m Hamaut Early in the century, her father was re- 
warded for services in England, Kervyn de Lettenhove caUmg 
attention to the fact that “ En 1332, un comte de la maison de la 

^Edward A Bond, Ltfe-Records of Chaucer (Sec Ser , 1886), xxi, 98-99 
E Gr Kirk, J^t/e Records of Chaucer (Sec Ser , 1900), xxxii, 162-153 

® Bond, op c%t , p 98 

* John M Manly, Some New Light on Chancer (ITew York, 1926), p 62, 
see also Walter Rye, London Athenceum (January 29, 1881), pp 166 ff 

®R S, Eerguaon, Testamenta Karleolensia (1353-1386) (London, 1893), 
No XIX 

® Hanley, op oit , p 62 
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reine d^Angleterre mentionne un don fait k Panneto de Eoed, de 
Hannonia ^ The appearance in this record of the -word Panneto 
(sometimes elsewhere spelled Paonnet or Pannet) suggests im- 
mediately the full form of the name abbreviated in the household 
accounts as Pan In other words, Philippa Pan' and Philippa, 
daughter of Panneto, obviously may be one and the same person 
This IS both a natural and a satisfactory identification of Philippa 
Pan', thus Manly^ apparently unaware of the spelling Panneto, 
had insufficient evidence for claiming that the mysterious lady 
was a person different from that Philippa who at some time before 
1366 became the poePs wife ® 

Haldeen Braddy 

Texas College of Mmes, 

El Paso 


A ITOTE OK THE MAN OF MODE 

In a chapter on Etherege in The RelaUon of Mohere to Bestoror 
Uon Comedy^ the author, Professor John Wilcox, concludes 

no likeness between Moli^re and Etbeiege is close enough to prove that 
borrowing occurred Even if the possible borrowing in Etherege’s last 
play iThe Man of Model is conceded, there is still no sound evidence that 
The Comxcal Revenge or ^he Would If She Could was derived from 
Mohere, nor even that Etherege had witnessed or read any of his plays 
before 1676 ^ 

What Professor Wilcox and all previous writers on the subject have 
overlooked is a textual parallel between The Man of Mode and 
Mohere^s Les Precieuses Ridicules which proves quite conclusively 
that Etherege knew Moliere’s play and, in all probability, had it 
before him as he wrote his own comedy In Scene 11 of Les 
Precieuses Ridicules Mascarille calls to his " laquais Hola, 
Champagne, Picard, Bourguignon, Casquaret, Basque, la Verdure 
Lorram, Provengal, la Violette ^ In Act III, scene 3, of The Man 
of Mode Sir Eopling Flutter calls his equipage 'L ^^Hey, 

®Kervyn de Lettenhove, (Euvres de Froissart (Brussels, 1877), xxin, 28 
® Manly, op c%t , p 57 , see also p 63 
^ Kew York, Columbia University Press, 1938, p 81 
* Bespois, editor. Oeuvres de MoUhre, Pans, Hachette, 1875, n, 105 
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Champaine, Norman, La Rose, La Elenr, La Tour, La Verdure f ® 
Note that both stait with an exclamation and the same name. Note 
also that the name La Verdure occurs in both passages Note 
further that Etherege’s La Rose and La Fleur are suggested 
by Molieie^s ‘^la Violette^^ Add to this that Moliere^s Picard, 
Bourguignon,’^ Basque,^^ Loirain and Provengal are 
names that stand for the inhabitant of a certain locale, and 
that Btherege^s Norman does so too And it is notable that 
when Sir Foplmg must change the barbarous English name of 
John Trott borne by one of his equipage he rechristens him Hamp- 
shire, the name of the offender's county.^ 

It IS in the light of these two passages that the similarities that 
others have noted between Sir Foplmg Flutter and Mascaiille be- 
come significant ® I suggest also a similarity between Sir Fopling^s 
finding fault with the English motions of one of his dancing 
servants and Mascarille^s fault-finding with the time kept by the 
violons that play for his dancing,^ and between the aplomb 
shown by Mascarille when he is exposed and Sir Fopling’s equally 
undisturbed fashion of reacting to Mrs LoveiPs rage when she 
turns on him ^ One might go on and suggest that Sir Fopling^s 
song — of his own composition — ^may be an echo of Mascarille’s 
impromptu, ® but enough resemblances have already been noted 
to warrant the belief that Etherege^s Sir Foplmg Flutter owes 
much to Moliere’s Mascarille ^ 

Akthtjr Sheebo 

New Yorh, N Y 


® Brett-Smith, editor, The Dramatic WorLs of Sir G-eorge Etherege, 11 
125-126, Oxford, 1927, n, 237 
* The Man of Mode^ m, 3, p 242 
5 See Wilcox, op cit , pp 79 81 

® The Man of Mode, iv, 1, p 254 Les Pr4cieuses Ridicules, Sc 12, p 109 
Les Pr4oieuses Ridicules, Sc 16, p 115 The Man of Mode, v, 2, p 286 
® The Man of Mode, iv, 2, p 262 Les Pricieuses Ridicules, Sc 9, p 84 
®By 1676 Les PrScieuses Ridicules was available in some eight editions 
Etherege conld have had access to the play in print, and although it can 
not be demonstrated, he might possibly have seen the play in performance 
in France He might "also have derived some ideas for Sir Foplmg from 
Richard Flecknoe’s unacted play. The Damoiselles ada-Mode (printed in 
1667), a close adaptation of Les Prioieuses Ridicules 
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MILTON^S AID TO THE POLYGLOTT BIBLE 

Masson suspected; because of a certain Council cider, that Milton 
had biouglit before the Council of State a petition from Biian 
Walton for financial aid with the Polyglott Bihle ^ It may be that 
he had; but there is more certain evidence of aid to the great project 
by Milton On July 9, 1653; the Council ordered, on reading of 
a letter from Mr Milton to Sir G Pickering, that Pickering con- 
fer with the doctors mentioned as to what quantities of paper shall 
be imported free from duty, for carrying on the translation of the 
Bible ^ As a result of this action the Council issued, on July 
15th; a warrant to the Commissioners of Custom and Excise, ^^To 
permit Brune Eyves to import custom free 7,000 reams of paper, 
for the translation of the Bible into Oriental and learned tongues ^ 
Dr Brune Eyves, Dean of Chichester, was one of the eminent 
divines of the period He and Walton, then, were probably the 

doctors mentioned by Milton And Milton’s letter to Pickering, 
now lost, must be counted among his few efforts to use his position 
to aid acquaintances 

In the preface to the great Bible Walton expressed gratitude to 
many who had helped him, among them Biunus Eyvesius Decanus 
Cistrensis ” Then, after a list of such important names, qmbus 
alnsque ommdus qm lahores nostros animis denevohs prosecuti sunt, 
grat%tud%ms vinculo mecum omnes qm aliqmd uhhtatis ex hac 
edihone perceptun sunt ohstnch tenentui ” ^ It is ironic that this 
^^we also thank” must cover the aid of John Milton, a great but 
blind Imguist, his small contribution perhaps forgotten entirely. 

W Arthtje Tuener 

Olerlm College 


^ David Masson, The Life of John Milton (London, 1859 1894), iv, 447 
Waltcm had served as assistant to Reverend Stocke in Milton’s boyhood 
parish 

^C8PD, 1653 64, p 16 Pickering was then president of the Council. 
Masson (iv, 524) confused this with another proposed translation, and 
suggested Owen and Goodwin as the divines alluded" to 
p 428 There weie additional grants later. 

* Brian Walton’s preface, Bihlia Sacra Polyglotta (London, 1657), 
Tome I [Vol 6], sig 0^ 
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JAMES JOYCFS EPIPHANIES 

So far as I have been able to determine, no-one has remarked on 
the close coincidence between part of Joyce^s account of his theory 
of epiphanies and an entry in a notebook of his, portions of which 
are dated 1904, a year during which he was writing Stephen Eero 

This triviality made him think of Moments of spiritual life — ^Note- 
collecting many such moments to book® 
gether in a book of epiphanies By 
an epiphany he meant a sudden 
spiritual manifestation — Stephen 

Hero ^ 

Significant of Joyce^s contmned appreciation of epiphanies is the 
following observation by Frank Bndgen 

In the course of many talks with Joyce in Ziiiich I found that for him 
human character was best displayed — I had almost said entirely displayed 
— in the commonest acts of life ® 

Of Stephen Eero The sonl of the commonest object, the struc- 
ture of which IS so adjusted, seems to us radiant The object achieves 
its epiphany ^ 

Oliver St J Gogarty^s remark that Joyce probably learned the 
meaning of epiphany as an aside in his Latin class ® must be re- 
garded as no more than a guess It seems at least as likely that 
Joyce got his information from Skeat^s Etymological Dictionary, 
which the autobiographical Stephen read ... by the hour ® 

Joseph Peesoott 

Wayne University 


^Ed Theodore Spencer (New York, 1944), p 211 Italics mine For the 
history of the composition of Stephen Hero, see ibid, pp 7-9 
® Quoted by Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York and Toronto, 1939), 
p 136 

^ James Joyce and the Making of ULYSSES (New York, 1934), p 74, 
^Page 213 

^ As I Was Uoing Down Saokville Street (New York, 1937), p 295 
Stephen Hero, p 26 
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BEOWULF 249 WLiri? = ICELANDIC LITE 

When the coastguard of HrdJ?gar, the Danish king^ expresses his 
sentiments in a speech at the arrival of the Geats on his shore, he 
has this to say abont Beowulf 

I^aefre ic maran geseah 
eorla ofer eorpan, tSonne is eower sum, 
secg on searwum , ms J?set seldguma, 
waepnum geweorSad, nsefne him his wlite leoge, 
senile ansyn 

Never saw I a bigger (greater) man of earls on earth, than is one among 
you, a hero m harness , that is not a hall retainer, honored by his weapons, 
unless his appearance belie him, his unique looks 

A fairly close parallel to this use of whte ^ looks, appearance/ is 
fonnd in N]<ils saga chapter 50 Giznrr hviti is scrutinizing an 
ngly-looking customer, Skammkell, and remarks eig% devhr Utr 
TcosU, ef pu gefst vel ^ looks do not reveal qualities, if you turn 
out weU ^ This is obviously an old saying in Icelandic in which the 
original meaning of ^ looks, appearance^ still lingers, though the 
common meaning ^ color ^ would also do reasonably well 

Stepan Einaksson 

Johns Sopktns Umversity 


REVIEWS 


George Eliot Her Life and Boohs By Gekald Bullett. London: 

Collins, 1947. Pp 256 12s 6d. 

This IS by no means a definitive study of the life and work of 
George Eliot Yet in its two hundred and fifty pages, Mr. Bullett 
succeeds in presenting to us a three-dimensional view of his sub]ect. 
In swift and graphic strokes he sketches m George Eliotts life, 
actually compressing the first thirty years of that life into the first 
chapter. He proceeds to show Marian Evans as a journalist m 
London, as the companion of George Henry Lewes, and as a novelist. 
By the end of Chapter V, we have finished Part I, m Part II we 
are given three chapters, on ^^The Eustic Novels/^ ^'Invention 
versus Inspiration,^^ and Middlemarch In three Appendices we 
find illustrative passages from George ElioPs translations from 
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Strauss and Eenerbach, and from Lewes^ Life of Goethe and other 
writings The total impression is one of balance, proper accent, 
critical obiectivity combined with emotional insight Writing as a 
novelist and a critic, Mr Bnllett brings George Eliot out of the 
mists of Victorian scandal and idol-worshipmg, into the light of 
the piesent He knows the hazards of applying our new knowledge 
of psychology to one long dead , and in one of the finest passages 
in the book (p 156)^ concerned with George Eliofs state of mind 
after her marriage to John Walter Cross, he pauses and quietly says 
“I ref lain from the impertinence of pretending to know her mind 
at that moment On the other hand, equipped as he is with both 
the novelist^s insight and the psychologist's knowledge, he can 
account for the grey outlook in her life as being the result not 
of her opinions but of her unbuoyant temperament, the hidden 
psychological causes of which are now beyond our finding (p 145) 
Thus we have in Mr Bullett^s volume a splendid combination of 
narration and analysis Readers will not soon forget the early pages 
on the Warwickshire background, the later pages on Marian Evans^ 
life at 142 Stiand and her work on the Westminster Review, and 
the letter (omitted by Cross) which she wrote to Charles Bray 
three months after leaving England with Lewes (pp 88-90) Nor 
will one forget the calm and telling analysis of her novels, especially 
of Middlemarch Again we note the psychological insight when, 
in dealing with George Eliof s. moral idealism, the author accounts 
for her voracious reading and her learning and her moralism as 
rooted in ^^a pathological self -dislike (p 162) 

British restrictions on paper are no doubt responsible for the 
brevity of this book, which in its general design would seem to 
suggest a work of much gi eater magnitude Indeed, aside from a 
few misprints (pp 82, 121, etc), one quarrels only about what is 
omitted George Eliotts eaily essays, says Mr Bullett very truly, 
aie ^Uiard to come by^^ and thus “lavish quotation is legitimated^ 
(p 73) , but quotations from the essays are very fragmentary 
Moreover, if excerpts from Strauss and Feuerbach can be given in 
Appendices, why cannot we ha^e a substantial passage of the “ga} 
angered which one finds in George Eliotds famous satirical attack 
on the Evangelical spell-binder. Dr Cumming^ Finally, why does 
the book end so abruptly with the termination of the chapter on 
Middlemarch^ One answer is possible the book falls into two 
Parts, the fixst an organic narrative actually ending with the word 
“dead,dd and the second a series of three studies of the novels 
Even so, one is left with a sense of incompleteness On the other 
hand, the work as a whole has not only artistic finish but also 
scholarly integrity Mr Bullett has availed himself of the kindness 
of Professors Gordon S Haight and Anna T. Kitchel, who have 
given him access to material not examined by previous biographers 
He has also levied upon scholarly works in his field, upon Mr 
Haighfds George Mioi and John Chapman, on Elizabeth S. Hal- 
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dane^s George Ehot and her Times^ on M P BoTirPhonne^s Qeoige 
Ehot essai de iiographie ^ntellectuale et moiale It is gratifying 
to see a great Victorian figure treated with more than twentieth- 
century fictionalizing Mr Bullett makes Marian Evans stand 
before us, alive But he also gives us the feeling that he has exam- 
ined all of the facts The lesult is that we have a compact, graphic, 
and living account, an excellent introduction to George Eliot for 
those who do not know her, or who mis-know her, and a memorable 
re-vivifymg of her to those of us who have, for so many years, 
witnessed either attack or neglect when her name came into the 
discussion of great fiction. 

Chaeles Eredbeick Haerold ^ 

The Ohio State Umverstty 


The Tale Edition of Horace Walpole^s Correspondence Edited by 
W S Lewis, Volumes xiii and xiv Horace Walpole's Cor - 
respondence luith Thomas Gray, Richard West, and Thomas 
Ashton Edited by W S Lewis, George L Lam, and 
Charles H Bennett New Haven Yale University Press, 
1948. Pp Iv + 250 -j- V 4" 315. Two volumes in one binding, 
$20 00 

Of the large and varied company of Horace Walpole’s friends 
who were recipients of his letters there is probably none who is so 
immediately interesting to the modern reader as Thomas Gray, and 
none who came so near to equalling him in mastery of the gracious 
art of the familiar letter Richard West, who died of tuberculosis 
at the age of 26, is a charming figure in his own right and has also 
the romantic appeal of an inheritor of unfulfilled renown” 
Thomas Ashton, not a winning or an admirable person, has at least 
the claim to our attention that he was the fourth member of the 
group of Eton schoolboys who called themselves the quadruple 
alliance ” It is probably the intrinsic interest of the persons con- 
cerned that explains why this element of Walpole’s correspondence 
has already been so adequately edited that there was httle left for 
the Yale editors to contribute 

Walpole’s correspondence with his three schoolboy friends is here 
presented in a single chronological sequence The earliest letter is 
one from Gray written in 1734 The correspondence with West 
ends with West’s death in 1742 The latest letter fiom Ashton is 
dated in 1741 The correspondence with Gray was interrupted m 
1738, first because he and Walpole were together during their 
travels on the Continent, and then because of Qieir unhappy quai- 

^We regret to report tkat C E Harrold died m July, 1948 — ^The 
Emtobs 
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rel It was resumed in 1745 after the reconciliation and continues 
until Gray’s death in 1771 The renewed correspondence with 
Gray fills the whole of the second of the two volumes of the Yale 
edition. 

The correspondence with Gray includes 139 letters, of which 126 
are from Gray and only 13 from Walpole The rest of Walpole’s 
letters to Giay have been lost The correspondence with West con- 
sists of 39 letters, 20 from Walpole, 19 from West The cor- 
respondence with Ashton includes 5 letters, 3 from Walpole, 2 
from Ashton The extant letters from Walpole to his three cor- 
respondents reach a total of only 36 

One of the two letters from Ashton, a verse epistle in lively 
heioic couplets and frequently reminiscent of Pope, is here pub- 
lished for the first time It is printed from a photostat of Bnt 
Mus Add MS 37,728 With this exception, the whole correspon- 
dence has for some yeais been available to scholars in very com- 
petent editions The 126 letters from Gray and the 13 from Walpole 
to Gray are accurately printed and fully annotated by Paget 
Toynbee and Leonard Whibley in Correspondence of Thomas Gray, 
3 vols , Oxford, 1935 A comparison of several letters chosen at 
random shows no variants other than the superficial changes in- 
troduced into the Yale edition by its established policy of modern- 
izing spelling and the use of capitals All of the letters here 
reproduced (except the verse-epistle from Ashton) are included 
among the 248 letters in Paget Townbee^s The Correspondence of 
Cray, Walpole, West, and Ashton, 2 vols, Oxford, 1915. The 36 
letters of Walpole were accurately printed, but with slight annota- 
tion, by Mrs Toynbee in The Letters of Horace Walpole^ 16 vols , 
Oxford, 1903-5. The annotations of the Yale editors are somewhat 
fuller than those of Toynbee-Whibley and a good deal fuller than 
those of Paget Toynbee Now and then they have been able to 
elucidate a reference that had baffled their predecessors 

Beyond their primary contents, these volumes are also the 
vehicle for presenting some interesting items of Walpoliana, of 
which the most important is, on pages 3-51 of Volume xiii, a text 
with extremely generous annotations of Walpole’s Short Notes ” 
of his life, newly printed from the original manuscript, now m Mr 
Lewises possession In earlier printings of this document, including 
that in Mrs Toynbee’s first volume, a number of sentences, amount- 
ing to about ten per cent of the whole, were omited, apparently be- 
cause they dealt with rather intimate personal matters Many of 
the restored passages, indicated by enclosing asterisks, are of con- 
siderable interest. 

A detailed analytical index fills pages 261-315 of Volume xiv 

Eobeet K Boot 


Fnnoeton Umversity 
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The Poems of William Halington Edited with Introduction 
and Commentary by Kenneth Alloxt London Hodder 
and Stoughton, Ltd (The University Press of Liverpool); 
1948 Pp Ixviii + ^08 15s 

In this new edition of William Habington^s poems, Mr Allott 
has produced a useful book for students of seventeenth century 
English literature Since the first complete edition of Castara 
appeared, in 1640, four othei editors have attempted to bring 
Habington to the attention of readers of poetry Chalmers re- 
printed the 1640 edition in The Worlcs of the English Poets 
(1810) , Charles A Elton reprinted it in 1812, with an introduc- 
tion concerned more with Pope than with Habington, Southey 
included a reprint in Select Worlcs of the British Poets (1831) , 
and Edwaid Arber issued a faulty reprint with a brief introduction 
in 1870 Mr Allott has carefully collated the editions of 1634, 
1635, and 1640, using as a basis for his text the edition of 1640 
His extensive introduction throws new light on Habington and his 
poetry, and the notes to individual poems offer an excellent com- 
mentary 

The first part of Castara (1634), a pale imitation of the con- 
ventional Petrarchan sonnet sequence, reveals the author as a 
prudish young man whose passions are less strong than his self- 
righteousness The second part (1635) asserts his happiness in 
marriage but more clearly relates his grief at the death of his closest 
friend, George Talbot The third part (1640), containing perhaps 
the best poetry Habington wrote, is concerned largely with religious 
subjects, for the author has now rejected love poetry for higher 
themes 

Throughout his poems, Habington borrows freely from Donne 
(even more fieely, I believe, than Mr. Allott has discovered), and 
echoes Horace, Juvenal, Propertius, and Claudian Despite his 
claim to be a son of Ben,^^ he is less indebted to Jonson than to 
Donne 

Since the text of Castara presents few serious problems, the 
editor IS chiefly concerned with Habington, about whom little is 
known, and with the many persons named in dedications or m the 
poems themselves. Habington was a Cathohc with a strong Puritan 
bias His poems appeared during a time when restrictions against 
Catholics had been relaxed somewhat In the Habington family, 
these restrictions had been felt heavily, for the poePs father, Thomas, 
had been implicated in Babington^s Plot and the Gunpowder Plot 
Hmdhp Hall, the family residence in Worcester, was provided with 
secret hiding places for priests, two of whom, were captured with 
two lay-brothers after a siege in January, 1606 Thomas Habmg- 
ton escaped with his life because of strong connections at court, but 
he was fined heavily and his property was confiscated WiUiam 
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Habmgton was educated at St Omer by the Jesuits and returned 
home to live among his Catholic family and friends His poems 
naturally reflect Catholic beliefs and opinions and are addressed 
usually to people who shared his faith In his notes, Mr Allott 
has identified many of these people, most of whom are indicated 
in Castara only by initials. 

Mr Allott^s edition of Habmgton is likely to remain the stand- 
ard edition for a long time, for it is a product of sound scholarship, 
as nearly complete as careful research can make it 

Homer C Combs 

Washington University 


Der itahemsche Eumamsmus Von Eugenio Garin, Bern, A 
Francke, 1947 Pp 296. 

There is unboubtedly room for a book which will set forth the 
historical development of Italian humanism and assess its achieve- 
ment in the recovery of our knowledge of antiquity as compared 
With previous attempts in the Middle Ages Such a book could 
evaluate the contribution of Italian humanism to the intellectual 
history of the Western world, which has been so much discussed 
(especially in this country) during recent years And there is 
a* so room for an account of Italian humanism in its purely literary 
aspect, its literary production both in ancient languages and in the 
vernacular 

Dr Gannas book is both wider and narrower in its scope It is 
wider in its chronological limits, as it covers the development of 
Italian thought from the age of humanism down to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and it is narrower because it does 
not aim to describe the recovery of ancient literature or the process 
of its investigation, with all the consequences in the lealms of 
philology, literary criticism and historical knowledge m the widest 
sf nse, winch mav be considered the most valuable contribution made 
by the humanists to culture Indeed, it apparently excludes some, 
01 most of these things, as purely grammatical discussions’^ of 
no interest (p 74) Its professed subject is Italian thought,” 
including under this very general term pure philosophy (the book 
ends with a chapter on Bruno and Campanella), with special refer- 
ence to certain problems connected with ethics, such as the relative 
value of the contemplative and the active life, and the duty of “ civil 
life.” To this end the book brings in a number of lesser known 
f gures and discussions, with useful and suggestive quotations from 
unpublished MSS 

To some extent this book reflects the puzzlement of some Italian 
scholars who, after being subjected to the rigours of authoritarian- 
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ism in both State and Chnrch, suddenly found themselTes, after the 
war, in a free world In a previous work, 11 nnascvmento italmno, 
published under the auspices of a Fascist institution (Milan, 
^^Istituto per gli studi di politica internazionale/^ 1941), Di 
Gann had made the Eenaissance begin with Cola di Eienzo’s at- 
tempt to revive Eoman imperialism the first section of the book 
(pp 31-37) IS entirely devoted to the Cola episode, and Petrarch 
comes in as his admirer and disciple who abandons his former 
republican ideals for the sake of romanita ” But in a later 
article, published this time under the pious auspices of the neo- 
Catholic Giovanni Papini, Dr Gann made the discovery that the 
Eenaissance was essentially religious and Christian ^ Now, m 1947, 
Dr Gann finds that humanism has a social character (p 13) 
and is interested in civil life {hurgensches Leben) so the book 
begins with Petrarch as a moral teacher, while Cola di Eienzo is 
reduced to a brief and unfavourable mention on page 14 no refer- 
ence IS made to the Eoman Empire, and Cola^s aim becomes the 
renovaho der sacra Itaha ” It is amitted that Petrarch 
admired Caesar, but only as a model of vollendete Menschichkeit 
{ibidem) 

The book was translated into German naeh dem Manuskript 
by Dn Giuseppe Zamboni 

Napoleonu Orshsti 

Duhe TJmversity 


Essays in Retrospect Collected Articles and Addresses. By 
Chaun-oey Brewsteb Tinker New Haven Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1948 Pp iv -f 161 

Set beside the careful studies of a lifetime, the articles and 
addresses Tinker has collected as Essays in Retrospect are occasional 
and seemingly casual Yet to conceive of his opinions as casual 
IS to forget his scholarship and his long experience with literature 
as a force in men^s lives These are Tinker^s own words about 
Johnson, and they must be any readers about Tinker Whether in 
essays such as these, or speech across the lunch table or the hearth- 
rug, all that IS said or written by the man is vital and has the truth 
of vitality nourished on learning and both refreshed and tested by a 
long experience of the arts as a force in men’s lives. Here we have 
the scholar working as teacher, the critic showmg as guide and 
counsellor. Here are wit and wisdom; here the shared delight m 
brmgmg ideas and attitudes out of the past into the present that 
they may foster man’s humanity and charity in the future 

^ " II Rmascimento non solo non fu pagano, ma fn anclie, nella massima 
parte, profondamente o sinceramente cristiano’’ see his article, dtomnm 
Genttle interprete del Rmascimento ^ in La Rtnascita^ Vol vil. No, 35, Janu- 
ary-June 1944, p 69 


5 
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However benefitted by those other disciplines of learning, scholar- 
ship, and criticism, this is the book of Channcey B Tinker In 
it the contemporary and coUoqnial jostle the literary and the well- 
tried Thncydides'and Fanny Burney, Pepys and Horace, Thermo- 
pylae and the Boston and Maine Railroad, the Ospedale del Ceppo 
at Pistoja and a dentisPs assistant, suggest the scope, indicate the 
variety. The foolishness of Trollope, the sillinesses of the Pre- 
raphaelites, the weakness of Honsman in not actually destroying 
the poems he held from publication are foils and balance for a 
radiant love of human beings, a love of color and line and passion in 
the age of brick and gas, a unique power to stab the heart with the 
sudden and unforgettable word Nurses are addressed on The 
Seven Works of Mercy, corporal and spiritual, graduates of the 
School of Fine Arts on craftsmanship in the service of the spirit 
The origin of all things, in art and biology, is reviewed for the 
solution of the problem that every man is to himself Since all 
this matters, since perhaps this is all that matters, always as he 
speaks or writes Tinker is enjoying himself Is not that the secret 
of his art as teacher ^ Was it not thus that he rose, is it not so that 
he persists in the minds of aU ^ 

So it seems, not least because every sentence in this book carries 
the accent and the intonation of a personality. 

B H Lehmai^ 

XJmversity of CaUfomta, Berkeley 


French Precursors of the Chanson de Roland By Maeio Pei 
New York Columbia University Press, 1948 Pp xiv -f- 105 

In the Introduction to his work. Professor Pei states than many 
scholars interested in the origin of the OP epic have disregarded the 
important role played by the earlier religious poetry, and that no 
scholar has offered “systematically arranged evidence of the 
influence of this poetry on the creation of the epic It is, accord- 
mgly, his intention to establish a (syntactical, lexical, stylistic, 
literary, philosophical) comparison betwen the Eulahe^ Leqer, 
PasstoUj Alexis, on the one hand, and the Roland on the other, in 
order to “ prove the existence of a hterary current capable of turn- 
ing from a purely rehgious into a religious-epic channel . . 
Moreover, in the text of his work, he seeks to show, by means of 
statistics, that the same stylistic (etc.) features present in the first 
religious works increase in frequency, from poem to poem, to reach 
their fullest expansion m the Roland. Thus his ^ literary current ^ 
is envisaged as an alL-powerful force which, gaining momentum in 
the course of more than two centuries, passing from one ^ channel ^ 
to another, finally produces the crest-wave of the Roland. 
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What IS the nature of this dynamic current^ There are a few 
features that might, perhaps, be termed " philosophicar (“ Wealth 
and Earthly Honors,"' "'Virginity and Chastity" etc ), which are 
sometimes curiously interpreted (we are told that in Al " poverty 
IS blamed" fp ^ but it is blamed by Eufemien, consistently 
purblind to spiritual values 0, and which are noted in a call-the- 
roll fashion, moreover, along with such concepts we find in the 
same chapter (iv) such miscellaneous themes as " Outward Mani- 
festations of Grief," ‘"Sea Voyage," ""The Assumption," ""En- 
trusting of Objects," "" Arrival on Death Scene " The first three 
chapters, though less incoherent, may piove equally disappointing 
to anyone interested in the literary origins of the epic Chapter i 
(""Versification") contains some 40 lines of text, with more than 
30 lines of bibliographical references. Chapter ii lists almost 50 
[types of] expressions found in the Roland which are also attested 
earlier, we learn that jusque^ par nulle guise, prendre conge, morz 
est, c'est meiveille appear in both Al and Eol (to say nothing 
of gentils hom^ which fact represents to Pei a ""striking simi- 
larity " [p 19] ) , we are also told that while "transition from day 
to night ' is mentioned in both epic and religious poetry, it is only 
in epic poetry that we also find " transition from night to day ' In 
Chapter iii there are listed examples of 13 stylistic and literary de- 
vices, from chiasm and apposition to scene-shifting 
It is to be debated whether or not a "liteiary current' can ever 
explain what is most important about any given work of art, but I 
should say that, in the accumulation of features here offered us, we 
feel the movement of no current, only the presence of a mass of 
unrelated details — as inert as the stones with which a cathedral 
may (or may not) be built Surely, before the Boland, the French 
language existed, and had served as the medium of narrative poetry 
But to elaborate a sine qua non is not to offer an explanation 
Thus I am unable to see what Professor Pei's statistics serve to 
prove about the Roland As for the accuracy of the statistics in 
themselves, I may say only that I have checked on two points which 
seemed immediately questionable to me — ^with the following results : 

p 11 Pei states that the type 'when he sees [hears] ' is lacking in 
Pass and Leg ( and Eul ) To the contrary, there are at least 8 examples 
in each Pass 33, 49 50, 77, 123, 133, 209, 241, 397, and Leg 42, 85, 90, 
149, 187, 189, 205, 217 This rather surprising discrepancy is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that Pei overlooked the conjunction cwm— which in the 
eailier language was much more frequent than quand 
p 15 We are told that Al contains no similes Actually, there are at 
least 3 (143, 149, 423 — and perhaps 321) Similarly Pei has miscounted 
the similes in Pass He notes only 2 (395 6, 475-6) , I have found 5 (in- 
cluding 127-8, 156, 163) This discrepancy I am unable to explain 

Anita GKANviiiLE Hatchee 

The Johns RopJcins TJmversxty 
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The UnsenUmental Journey of Lmrence Sterne By Ernest 
Nevin Dilwoeth New York King^s Crown Press, 1948 
Pp XIV + 115 $2 25 

An argument concerning whether or not Sterne is sentimental 
may seem perilously like the well-worn one about Hamlet’s mad- 
ness* An ultimate equivocation is hardly to be resolved by anything 
short of a straddling answer But Mr Dilworth in his vigorous 
and entertaining essay has not straddled He has argued ably, and 
he has used admirable logical and critical powers to prove that 
Sterne was a 3 ester first, last, and always and that he has been 
regarded as ^^piince of sentimentalists” only through perverse 
misapprehesion of his purpose 

The method of the book is so sound that the thesis ought to win 
immediately acceptance The author has struggled honestly and 
intelligently with definition, and he has examined with care and 
insight the passages in Tnstrum Shandy and A Sentimental 
Journey that have long been regarded as the loci classici of Sterne’s 
sentimentalism He has, moreover, sought to bring the biography 
of Sterne and the sermons, journals, and letters to bear on the 
mam argument Point by point the argument seems convincing 
As an antidote to extremists who harp on Sterne’s ^^lacrymose 
divagations,” it is of real value But difficulties arise with the 
argument as a whole , and if it is not finally successful, the reason 
IS that it implies an oversimplification of a complex problem 
It is demonstrable that Sterne persistently parodied and satirized 
the sentimental fashion of his day,” but one must also account 
for the part that he played in settmg that fashion Moreover, one 
must not forget, as Mr Dilworth apparently does, that Sterne 
could delight in the very things he iidiculed and that the kindliness 
of his satire often transmutes it into something tantalizmgly like 
sentimentality — if not, indeed, mto the real article In short, one 
may still ask whether the jester must inevitably be divorced from 
the man of feeling ” Furthermore, one would like some answer 
to recent defenders of Stexne^s seriousness of purpose like Mr 
Herbert Eead and Mr W. B C Watkins, critics whom Mr Dil- 
worth most regrettably shows no signs of having read (Since 
German critics were not neglected, it is also regrettable that Rudolf 
Maack’s pertinent study was not considered ) 

At one point the auihor poses the question, Was Sterne deeply 
moved by nothing ” His evasion of an answer is easier than it is 
fair The final summation that to Sterne everything is words ” 
does not meet all the issues Once again logic has failed to explain 
an elusive genius 

' Lodwiok: Hartley 

’North Oarohna ^tate €oUege 
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Tins Great Stage. Image and Structure in Zing Lear By Robeet 
B Heilman Baton Eouge Louisiana State Univeisitj 
Press, 1948 Pp xi -f- 339 $3 50 

After presenting thirty-eiglit pages of prolegomena on the 
methods and merits of the ^^new criticism” Professor Heilman 
collects from the text of Zing Lear recurrent words and images in 
an attempt to demonstrate the existence, architectonic, and mean- 
ing of a clothes pattern, a sight pattern, a madness pattern, a 
nature pattern, an animal pattern, and the like His purpose is 
to display the tragedy as a seamless fabric, harmonious as art and 
weatherproof as philosophy. 

The author^s own ethical and religious position is one toward 
which many of us feel loyalty, and his sincerity as a critic is beyond 
question, but when he writes, p 179, that 

The clothes, nature, animal, age, and justice patterns present the complex 
world that is to he understood, the sight and madness patterns (of which 
the values pattern is an auxiliary) are concerned with the process and 
method of understanding and coming to terms with that complex world, 

and goes on in this way for hundreds of pages, the eSect is precisely 
the effect of some very ^^old criticism” produced by scholiasts 
poring over texts in order to delimit protasis, epitasis, catatasis, 
and catastrophe King Lear alters before our eyes fiom a beautiful 
and moving play into a treatise written in code, and pretty much 
of a bore When Lear, suffering and about to die, humbly asks and 
gratefully acknowledges a small service, we are indeed taken into 
tiie “ heart of the tragedy.” 

Pray you imdo this button Thank you, sir 

Who now can smugly rejoice that the old man has achieved 
humility, has soldered up his flaw ” ^ Professor Heilman, p. 83, 
cannot dwell on the Pray you and Trank yoUj sir (mere pathos) 
because he has established a clothes pattern, buttons are an ap- 
purtenance of clothes, and he must keep his eye on the button 

Lear makes his last command, a very mild one, yet it takes us mto the 
heart of the tragedy For his words take us back to the divest of Act I, 
when he was preparing casually for retirement, for ease before the final 
sleep, to the frantic unbutton here of Act III, when he was attempting to 
make physical fact conform to the spiritual unprotectedness which he had 
brought about by his earlier disrobing, and to the pull off mg hoots of Act 
IV, when the fiercest travel in the hard world was over, and they tell us 
of a final freeing from clothes that can be followed by no new agony 

Whether or not this is neat, neatly it destroys the play, reducing 
its mountains to molehills 

The new critics are men in seaich of a faith turning to poetry as 
their sacred writ Only their co-xeligionists cat discuss their work 
wholly without embarrassment The reviewer could point to nu- 
merous instances in which Professor Heilman seems inadequately 
aware of the malleable quality of Elizabethan English and of 
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Shakespeare^s resourcefullness in using it, but such comment would 
be pointless. Although the author honestly believes that his ex- 
plication grows out of the language of the play, actually it does not. 
This Or eat Stage is an expression of faith, and perhaps should be 
judged purely on the basis of its piety of intention as perceived by 
kindred spirits. 

ALrEED Haebage 

Columbia University 


BRIEF MENTION 


History of Early Russian Literature By N K Gudzy, tr by 
Susan Wilbue Jones, Introduction by Gleb Steuvb. New 

York Macmillan, 1949 Pp xxii -j- 545 $10 00 This is one 

of the books selected for translation by an A C L S committee in 
order to provide an insight into Russian life and thought It 
is a survey by a specialist of his country's hterature from its 
beginnings in the eleventh century to the end of the seventeenth. 
He points out the extensive influence of Byzantium, of the Russian 
church, and, after the collapse of the civilization that developed 
around Kiev, of the Moscow autocracy with its effort towards unity 
and towards making of the city the third Rome Stress is, of 
course, laid on the Tale of Igor's Expedition^ of which the recent 
translation and study by Gregoire, Jakobson, and others (cf. MLN.^ 
LXiii, 502-3) might have been mentioned by Miss Jones Other 
high points are the correspondence between Ivan the Terrible and 
Prince Kurbsky, the writings of the passionate Archpriest Awakum, 
the"Xi/e of Juliania Lazarevshaya the heroine of which was so holy 
that she put hazelnut shells in her shoes and refrained from 
bathing, and the amusing tale of Karp Sutolov and His Prudent 
Wife The translator has followed the author even when he relates, 
for the instruction of his Russian readers, the story of Solomon^s 
judgment, or when he remarks (p 248) that Shem was one of the 
son^s of Noah,^^ or when he makes no comment on the alleged use 
of cannon against Kiev in 1240 (p 210). The omission of the 
article in became model (p 248) is Russian, not English, 
Carthagena ” for “ Carthage (p. 228) is due to the translator’s 
misunderstanding of the Russian name for the city She has 
produced, however, a readable book, one that wiU enlighten many. 
The frankness of Professor Godzy, who makes no effort to conceal 
the poverty of Russian literature before 1700, m comparison with 
that of western Europe, is impressive I wonder whether his free- 
dom to speak his "mind is made possible by the fact that the 
Marxist-Leninist study of early Russian literature is as yet in 
the embryonic stage’’ (p 21). 

H OAEEINGTON LANCASTBE 
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Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies Edited by J. G 
MoManaway, G E Dawsox^ and E E Willoughby Wash- 
ington, D C The Folger Shakespeare Library, 1948 Pp x 
808. $10 00 Professor Adams^ associates at the Folger Library 
have faithfully and devotedly memorialized him in this splendidly 
printed and immensely interesting volume The table of contents 
IS an impressive roster of all those who really count in the study 
of Renaissance literature, and the very fact that so many distin- 
guished men could be persuaded to contribute is a fine testimonial 
to the esteem in which Professor Adams was held As a conse- 
quence, this volume, unlike others of the same nature, is uniform 
in subject and is unmarred by the disjecta membra with which 
books of its type are usually cluttered The fifty-odd papers, though 
varying widely in importance and prose style, provide the reader 
with a considerable amount of new information and with excellent 
examples of the various forms of research exercises now practised 
by students of Elizabethan letters The book could easily be used 
as a text in a course in research methodology From the prefatory 
bibliography, we also learn that Professor Adams wrote upward of 
fifty papers himself and that these papers now are scattered through 
a variety of journals , we can hope that the editors of this volume 
are now engaged in bringing them together in one volume This 
would be a final service to a great master 

n c A 


Seven Satires (1598) By William Eankihs. Edited by A. 
Davenport Liverpool University Press of Liverpool, 1948 
Pp IX -4- 57, 8/6 This inexpensive but careful reprint of a 

little-known work is the first of a series of editions of Elizabethan 
satirists being put out by the University of Liverpool Press 
Though Eankins as a poet may be classified as generally competent 
but seldom exciting, his seven satires have an interesting organiza- 
tion around the days of the week Monday is devoted to fickle 
persons born under the influence of the moon, Tuesday to the 
belligerent braggarts influenced by Mars, etc Besides the seven 
satires, which give the book its title, the volume contains several 
mildly intellectualized religious poems and a social satire, Satyrus 
Peregrinus,^^ which attacks, after the usual fashion, the sharp busi- 
ness practices and the social ambitions of the middle class. Anyone 
interested in Elizabethan satire should find the book useful Even 
those cautious persons who may be unwilling to go so far as Mr 
Davenport in seeing m the Seven Satires a link between the usual 
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Juvenalian satire of Hall or Marston and the satire of humors of 
Jonson can still be grateful for the painstaking work which has 
made possible this attractm edition. 

AXJDBET CHEW 

Mills College 


Unesco Booh Coupons To enable those who live m 
currency countries to purchase books and periodicals published in 
countries of '^^hard^^ currency Unesco has provided until the end 
of 1949 coupons that can be obtained in the United Kingdom^, 
France, India, China, Czechoslovakia, and Poland The Unesco 
authorities hope that the privilege can soon be extended to all 
member countries For detailed information about these coupons 
address the Direction des Bibliotheques de France, 53 rue St- 
Dominique, Pans (7®), the Ministry of National Education, 
Government of India, New Delhi, or Unesco Book Coupons, Tokens 
Ltd, 28 Little Bussell St, London W C 1 — the editors 


Comparative Literature, Modern Language Notes extends its 
cordial greetings to Comparative Literature, a quarterly journal 
published at the University of Oregon under the editorship of 
Professor Chandler B Beall Professor W P. Friederich is asso- 
ciate editor The first number contains articles by Professors 
Wellek, Curtius, Baldensperger, and other scholars Contributors 
and subscribers should address University of Oregon Publications, 
Eugene, Ore Subscription for a year is $3 50 — The Editors, 


New Complete JEnglish-Russian Dictionary by Louis Segal, 
New York Hafner, 1948 Pp. xviii + 1111 If not complete in 
the sense of the Oxford, this is a remarkably ample dictionary, 
including technical terms (spark-plug, pancake-landing) and a 
number of proper nouns (Arkansas, pronounced in European 
fashion ApKansac) It will be most helpful to the many students 
who would write and speak the Eussian language — 0 L 
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WIELANDS BEIEPWEOHSEL MIT DU VAU 

Auguste Du Vau, geboren m Tours am 14 Januar 1771 als 
Sohn ernes leitenden Finauzbeamten, fluchtete bald nach Ausbrueh 
der Revolution nach Deutschland Er veibiachte die Jahre 1795- 
1801 hauptsachlich in Weimar, wo ei u a mit Bottiger, Knebel, 
und Wieland befreundet wurde ^ Du Vau entschloh sich, Wielands 
Neue Q-otfei gespracTie ms Franzosische zu ubersetzen, und diese 
Unternehmung gab Anlafi zu dem hier mitgeteilten Briefwechsel 
Samtliche Briefe beiinden sich in memem Besitz Die jedem Bnefe 
vorgesetzte Nummei verweist auf die Prolegomena^ Bernhard 
Seufferts, dem ich von Zeit zu Zeit meine Neuervj^erbungen mitteilte 

Prol 3618 [6 Nov 1795 oder 8 Tage fruher] 

Werthester Herr Hofrath, 

Ich bin nun einmahl daran gewohnt, dafi Sie selbst meine {gestnchen) 
bestimmen was ich von meinen eigenen Arbeiten halten soil, und finde 
mich immer am besten dabey, wenn ich ihren Meynungen und Anweisungen 
getieu bleibe — Gewisse Peisonen haben schon meine Uebeisetzung gelesen, 
urd eine besonders soil bedaurt haben, dafi sie nicht so gut gerathen war 
als man es von mir erwarten konnte Weil ich doch gern wissen mochte, 
wie ich daran bin, ob {gestnchen) und ob sie schlecht, mittelma^ig oder 
gut ist, so bitte ich mir gehorsamst ihre gutige Meynung daruber aus 
Sie dorfen mir nur ein S ein M oder ein G schreiben, dann weis ich 
gleich was es heiBen soli Sind Sie damit zufrieden, so will ich nicht sub 
lime genere sidera vertite,® wie der Freund Flaccus Aber ich bekummre 


^ S den Aufsatz uber Du Vau von Friedrich Michael, Jahrhuchder Bamm 
lung Kippenlerg IV, 191-248 (1924) , ferner Charles Jorets Aufsatz in der 
Revue germamque III, 501-555 (1907) 

* Prolegomena zu einer Wteland Ausgahe IX, Bnefweohsel 2 Ealfie 1791 
1812 verzetchnet von Bernhard Beujfert m draz Unter Mitwirknng von 
Dr Margaret Seuffert, Berlin 1941 {Ahhandlungen der Preu^ischen Ahade 
m%e der W%ssensohaften Jgg 1940 Ph%l-h%st Klasse Nr 15 
® vgl Horaz, Oarm I 1 36 sublimi feriam sidera vertice 
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mich Tim das Urtheil anderer niclit mehr —Das Original brauche ich Ibnen 
wohl nicbt zu schicken, denn icb babe mir einige notbige Veranderungen 
eilaubt, und mein Endzweck wild docb erreicbt, wenn nur das Franzo- 
siscbe gut 1 st Zunkel selbst will den Anfang etwas abkurzen 

Ibr ganz geborsamster Diener 


Donnerstag frub 


Du Vau 


[Am obern Rande] Icb babe scbon Zeit gebabt den Anfang zu {gestrtohen) 
nacb Zunkel selbst zu verandern — 


Quartblatt 19 x 23 cm gro£, Wasserzeichen 0 <& L I Eomg, 
Nur die erne Halfte des Blattes ist beschneben Auf der Euck- 
seite der andern Halfte steht Wielands Autwort, Prol 3620 


Prol 3619 [vor 7 Nov 1795] 

Mr Du Vau est prie de vouloir bien k la premiere fois qubl me fera 
Tbonneur de me voir, apporter avec lui TOnginal des Q-ottergespf ache 
Nous nous mettrons alors ensemble k comparer la tiaduction k TOriginal 


Les petites poesies sont cbarmantes et prouvent un talent decide pour 
ce genre 


W 


Mit Bleistift geschneben Oktavzettel, 11^ x 19 cm Wasser- 
zeichen Homg 

Prol 3620 [vor 7 Nov 1795]. 

Votre traduction, mon eber Cbevalier, me paroit ni bonne ni mauvaise, 
mais faite un peu a la bUte et pas assez soignee pour toe presentee au 
Public frangois, telle qu’elle est Je vous conseille done de la retoucher, 
d'etre un peu plus severe envers Vous m4me, et surtout de changer les 
passages que j’ai marques dans Votre Manuscript Une petite brochure, 
comme celle lA,, doit, comme une mignature, etre sans defaut et finie au 
dernier point On passe dans un grand ouvrage un moment de sommeil k 
Homere mais Vous, mon cber Ami, on ne passera pas la moindre petite 
negligence dans un si petit ouvrage et on aura raison Exeusez la fran- 
chise de Vamiti4 et sojez bien persuade de mes sentimens pour Vous Adieu, 
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Quartblatt vgL Prol 3618 


pour Monsieur le 


Prol 3621 'I November 1795 

Anschnft mit erhaltenem Siegel mckseitig 
Chevalier Du Vau 

Je suis bien fache, mon cher Cbevalier, d’etre oblig4 de me pnver cet 
apres midx du plaisir de Vous voir et de continuer avec Vous la lecture de 
votre traduction des Dial d Dieux Ce sera done pour demain, a notre 
heure ordinaire, en cas que Vous n’etes pas engage autrement Adieu mon 
aimable jeune Ann 

S a V 


W 


ce 7 Novembre 95 

Oktavzettel 11^ x 19 cm. Wasserzeiehen Kool 


Prol 3651 [Weimar, 1796] 

Meine Augen und meine Brust befinden sich heute schlechter als gestern, 
und uberhaupt ist es kaum moglicb in einer unpoetischern Laune zu seyn 
als icb bin In solehen Umstanden war’ es Verwegenbeit uber Hire Verse, 
die ich kaum lesen kann, urtbeilen zu wollen Ich babe sie indessen doch 
gelesen und glaube Sie baben auf keine Weise zu befurchten daB sie nicht 
sehr gut aufgenommen werden sollten, da sie sogar m%r gefallen, der gerade 
in keiner gunstigen Stimmung ist, sicb irgend etwas gefallen zu lassen 

Einen Vers, den icb mit ReiBbley angezeicbnet babe, verstebe icb nicbt 
und mutbmaBe einen Schreihfehler auf Ihrer oder einen Lesefehler auf 
meiner Seite, denn icb lese trouveres grace — Vermuthlicb wollten Sie 
trouvera scbreiben, und so ist aucb mein Skiupel auf einmahl geboben 
Leben Sie wobl, Lieber ’ Diesen Abend sollte leb in Ibrer Gesellscbaft bey 
der Herzogin-Mutter zubnngen, icb babe micb aber entschuldigen mussen 
Icb kann in der That nicbt ausgeben obne mein Seelengebause, das bereits 
einem Spinnengewebe gleicbt, einer ganzlicben Zerruttung auszusetzen 
Icb daebte bisber icb wollte versueben, ob die liebe Natur nicbt obne Hulfe 
der Askulapiscben Kunst zu meiner Herstellung binreicben wurde — aber die 
Madre Natura m’ a tradita, und icb werde am Ende doch nocb Pulver 
scblucken oder Tranlccben scblurf en mussen T oila les frmts de V age — also, 
freut Eueb des Lebens 
well nocb das Lampeben glubt> * 

und adieu » 

W 

P S Nocb bemerke icb im Verse {wenn Sie von binten zu zablen 
anfangen) ein tant^ das mir im Wege ist sane tant de mistere — taut sebemt 
mir ein relatives Worteben zu seyn, es muBte also in den vorgebenden 


* Dieses Lied war 1793 von Usten gedicbtet, 1795 von Nageli vertont 
Worden 
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Versen eine hinlanghche Ursaehe seyii, worauf sich das sans {fatre) tant 
de rmstere bezoge — ich finds das aber nicht — G’est une mtnuUe — et vous 
pouvez etre sur, que personne ne s’en appercevra pas 

Oktavblatt 11 x 19 cm Wasserzeichen nieht bestimmbar. 

Pxol 3652 [1796] 

Ansehrift mit erhaltenem Siegel ruckseitig A Monsieur Le 
Chevalier Du Vau 

Wenn Sie, 1 Hr Chevalier, wiehtige Anmerkungen uber einige Ver- 
anderungen in Ihrer ubersetzung der Dialogues des Dieux zu machen haben, 
so mu^ dies auf alle Falle schriftlich geschehen damit der nothige Gebrauch 
davon gemacht werden kann Haben Sie also die Gute Ihre Anmerkungen 
vor alien Dingen zu Papier zu bringen und mir selbige dann morgen oder 
uber morgen Nachmittags zu uberbringen, oder sonst zuzuschicken Heute 
bin ich, zu meinem Bedauren, verhmdert, Sie bey mir zu sehen Leben Sie 
mdessen wohl 

W 

Oktavblatt 11 x 18 5 cm Wasserzeichen unbestimmbar 

Prol. 3657 6 Jan 1796 

Mon cher Chevalier, 

je vous envoy e 

1) Les Abderites 2 vol 

2) les Komans de Voltaire, Deuxieme Volume 

3) le 1 Vol des Mille et une Nuits 

Je feral chereher les autres livres que Vous demandez La lettre pour 
Mr de Dalberg, que je vous fais remettre, devoit partir Vendredi passd et a 
^td oublide Voudriez Vous bien avoir la complaisance de Vous en charger? 

Pour ce qui est du Duft, vous ferez bien de vous tenir k la chose, sans 
vous trop asservir k Texpression allemande, qui ne sauroit pas etre rendue 
en frangois literalement C^est une baggatelle, qui ne vaut pas la peine 
sich den Kopf daruber zu zerbrechen Adieu, bon voyage’ 

W 

Zettel 10-| X 17-| cm. Wasserzeichen unbestimmbar 
Prol 3661 6 Jan. 1796 

Ansehrift mit erhaltenem Siegel ruckseitig pour Mr le Chevalier 
Du Vau avee une brochure frangoise No. 46. 

Laissez-lS- shl Vous plait le cher Bohlangemmurgerj Mr le Chevalier, et eparg- 
nez Vous k Vous et moi le ridicule d'une note sur une pareille niaiserie 
Pour Vous mettre k convert de toute chicane de la part des Zoiles, je 
ne manquerai pas de faire main basse sur le dit Bohlangmimrffer k la 
premi'^re edition qui se fera des G-ottergesprache, 
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Je VoTis envoye tout ce que j’ai encor des brochures de Mr Chanouiier, 
Dieu salt si quelque chose y manque encore Au pis aller il faudra bien 
que Mr Chanouiier prenne un peu de patience, car comme rien ne se perd 
absolument dans la Nature, il faudra bien que ce qui manque se retrouve — 
ou chez de Knebel ou chez Mr Herder, quoique je ne me souvienne pas 
tiop bien, SI c'est k I’un ou k Tautre que j’ai pr4td le recit de Tlnsurrection 
du du y endermaire Enfin, si cette derniere piece Vous manque, faites 

en bien mes excuses k Mr Ch et assurez-le bien que je ferai Timpossible 
pour la restituer en peu de jours Bon soir, mon cher Duvau 

ce 6 Jan 96 

W 

Prol. 3690 Datum you Du Vau beigesetzt 17^^^ Febr 96. 

Ich beklage, 1 Chevalier, dafi ich verhindert bin, Sie diesen Nacbmittag 
zu sehen Kunftigen Sonnabend wird es um so gewisser gescheben Leben 
Sie wohl und sehen Sie fleissiger in den goldnen Spiegel, als in die sehonen 
Augen Ihrer Lise — Emilie 

W 

UtenFeb 96 

Zettel 10 X 11^ cm 

Prol. 3735 13 Mai, 1796. 

Hier, lieber Chevalier, 15 Louis als ein kleines Honor ar fur Ihre uber 
setzung der Gotteigesprache Sie ermnern Sich ohne Zweifel, daB Gefiner 
(dem die Schwierigkeiten und Gefahrden des dermahligen Buchhandels 
in Erankreich nur gar zu wohl bekannt sind) sich zu nichts weiter anhei 
schig gemacht hat, als mit den Dialogues des Dieux e^nen Versuch zu 
machen Gelingt es nur emiger maBen, das ist, nur m so weit daB kein 
Verlust fur ihn heraus kommt, so wird er, aus gutem Willen zu Ihnen und 
mil, auch mit dem Miroir d’Or® fortfahren, und versteht sich ebenfalls zu 
einem Honorar von 15 Louis fur jedes folgende Bandchen Sollte die Entre 
prise gut von Statten gehen, so kann und wird er noch mehr thun, denn 
er ist ein edelgesinnter Mann Fur itzt, Mem lieber junger Freund, nehmen 
Sie vor lieb, und leben Sie wohl Sollten Sie heute nach Belvedere spaziren 
gehen, so kommen Sie vorher emen Augenbhck zu mir Ich kann Hrn 
Mournier heute nicht besuchen 

W 

Am Bande Unter die beyliegende Quittung schreiben Sie Ihren Tauf und 
Geschlechtsnahmen, und gehen Sie meinem Sohn zuruck 
Datum von Du Vau 13*®“ Apr {gestrtchen) May 96 
Zettel ll-|xl8|cin. 

®Nach dem '*Avis du traducteur” der Dialogues des Dveux arbeitete 
Du Vau an der Ubersetzung des G-oldnen Bp%egels, " traduction qui paraltra 
bientdt apr^s celle des Dialogues des Dieuon, elle sera suivie de celle des 
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Prol 3771 M Aug 1796, 

Hr Gessner in Zurich wunseht das Mscpt zum 2*®“ Bandchen der Oeuvres 
ehoisies de Wieland so bald als moglich von Hin Du Vau durch den Post 
wagen zu erhalten, und hat zugleich die Ehie denselben seiner Hoehachtung 
und Ergebenheit zu versichern 

W 

24ten8 

Anschnft mit erhaltenem Siegel ruckseitig A Monsieur le 
Chevalier Du Vau 

Quartblatt 18 x 22 cm Wasserzeiehen mit einer Krone 

Datum von anderer Hand konnte auch als Oct gelesen werden 


Prol. 3798 [Mehrere Tage vor 20. Okt. 1796 ] 


In diesem Augenblick, lieber Herr Chevalier erhalte ich die hiebey folgende 
12 Exemplar e des Vol 1 der Oeuvres choisies ® 

Ich werde dafur sorgen, daJS Sie noch 8 derselben baldmoglichst bekommen 
L8W 


Ruckwarts 


W 


An Herrn Chevalier Du Vau 
nebst emem Packchen Bucher 


Zettel 18i X 11 cm. 

Prol 3799 Du Van an Wieland, 20 October 1796 

S 308 avmt qv/un seul peuple J^en so%s aviU — fus av%t6, mufi 
es seyn 

4 tens Druckfehler 
Ich fuhre nur hier und da die auftallendsten an 
S 24 — ewtre vo'us et moi — entre to% et 

S 41 avoU aux yeux v>n autre droit, hen que le iile — avoit hien 
aux yeux un autre droit que — 


AbdSntes, de Damschmend, d^Agathon et de ceux des ouvrages en prose de 
M Wieland qui nous ont paru se rapprocher le plus du godt et du caract^re 
de la nation fran§aise” (Revue germamque III, 516 f ) 

® Das Werk ist mir unzuganglieh Der Katalog der Biblioth^ue Rationale 
zitiert Wieland (Christoph Martin) OEuvres choisies. Trad par August 
Duvau Zuric, 1796 Wieland (Christoph Martin) Dialogues des dieux 
Trad par August Duvau Zurie, 1796 (Mtoe ouvrage que le pr^c^dent) 
Naeh CSharles doret (Revue germamque III, 516) lautete der Titel Dia- 
logue des Dieux, de M. Wieland, traduits de Pallemand par L C D V 
(Le Chevalier Du Van) , k Zurich, chez H Gessner, 1796, in 8 Dicdogue ist 
Druckfehler, an andem Stellen hat Joret Dialogues 
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S 67 %l oroyo^t me gouvemer, et c^Stoit mot qm le gouvema — qut le 
gouvernots — 

S 142 a tel autel objet — a tel ou tel objet 

S 244 la dimocratte en la plus mauvatse (le gouvernement — 

le plus mauvats 

S 232 que dites vous que dts tu 

S 282 parce que %l avott — parcequil 

S 284 — ne serots done gueure — guere 

S 300 pour se dStermtner leur propre mouvement — de leur propre 

S 302 leur amour — sont exaltSs — est exalte 

Dies Sind, bester Herr Hofratb, die auffallendsten I’ebler, die icb. gefiinden 
babe Es sind noeb unendlich viele andere, theils Druckfehler, theils Febler 
in der Ponctation, und in den aceenten — Z B Designs — statt Disigne — 
Peser, wobl 3 mahl mit einem accent, — en ce, que &c statt en ce que — ^Der 
Eelativ wie in celui qui, ceux qui &c ist beynabe durcbgangig von dem Pro- 
nomen demonstrativum getrennt, wie, celm, qui avoit &c — Diese Pebler aber, 
die in Vergleicbung mit jenen wahre Kleinigkeiten sind, will icb nicbt ein- 
raahl beruhren, wiewohl es mir leicht seyn dorfte, vielleicht bey (gestriohm) 
in jeder Seite welcbe in der Art zu finden 

Icb bedaure sebr, dafi solcbe Elecken in einem Werke sich befinden, 
(damach gestrichen welcbe icb in (?) ) in dessen Uebersetznng icb micb 
bemubt batte den Geist des Originals, wo nicht in der besten Scbreibart, 
docb mit der moglicbsten Genauigkeit aus zu drucken Es ist wobl nicbt 
zu befurebten, daB der geringste von diesen Feblern auf die Eeebnung des 
deutseben Lucians geschoben werden, da sebon viele Franzosen die 0-raisien, 
Musarion, und Agathon lesen was werden sie aber von dem Uebersetzer 
denken, der bey allem dem sich nocb untersteht zu sagen O’est sous les 
yeux m%mes de V auteur dec Was fur einen Begriff sollte man von semen 
Gesellscbaften haben, nacb den Wortern femelle und D6vergond^e*i — von 
semen litterariscben und Spracbkenntnissen, nacb 3 ener undeutlicben, un- 
franzosiscben, ewigen Periode? — Und von seiner AnmaBung ein solcbes 
Werk zu ubersetzen ? — Denn icb muB wobl nacb den baufigen franzosiscben 
Feblern fur einen Deutseben gelten und ein Deutseber unterstebt sicb ein 
wielandiscbes Werk, wozu (gestrichen) zu dessen Uebersetznng der feinste 

Tact im Franzosiscben gebort, in eine fremde Spracbe zu ubertragen ? 

Man kennt obnedas das feme Gefubl, und die (damach ein dwchstriohenes 
unleserhches Wort) Gewandbeit in dem Genie der Franzosiscben Spracbe, 
welcbe der deutsebe Verfasser besitzt, icb weis es am besten, icb den er 
durcb semen kusserst zarten Tact, fur die Fembeiten der (gestnohm, 
daruber meiner) Spracbe, die docb (gestrichen) so ausgebreitet sie aucb 
1 st, docb von wenigen Fremden ganz rein gefublt wird, so oft in Erstauen 
sezte Und bierin wie viele Spuren von Undelikatessel und unter semen 
Augen sollten sie in das Werk eingescblicben seyn? — ^Dies glaubt zwar kein 
Menscb Indessen was gewinnt man dabey? — DaB die Dialogues des D 
nicbt gelesen werden werden, ja, daB man davon in dem veracbtlichsten 
Tone spreeben wird, wenn sie nicbt auf irgend eine Ait von dieser Pfuseberey 
gereinigt wird? (gestrichen) werden 
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Hiei haben Sie, lieber Heir Hofratb, meine Anmerkungen Icli werfe 
micb mit meinem erstgebohrnen Kinde in Ibre vaterlicbe Arme, uiid ver- 
lasse micb ganz und gar anf Ibien Hath Mit nngeduldiger Sehnsucht 
erwarte ich Ibre Antwort, der ich stets [gestrichen] mit der tiefsten Elirei 
bietung und der herzlichsten Anhanghchkeit stets verbleiben werde, 

bester Herr Hofratb, 

Ihr ganz gehorsamer Diener 
Du Vau 

Hehmen Sie beyliegendes Exemplar als einen allzugeringen Beweis meiner 
unausloschhchen Dankbarkeit gutigst an Ich mufi wohl mit alexy in alexy 
et justine sagen je n*a% qu*un ooeur Ja, abei dieses wenigstens ist gut 

Ich bitte Sie mir das Exemplar woiin meine Anmeikungen sind, zuruck 
zu schicken — 

Donnerstag den 20 ten gber 
96 

Em eben noch zusammenliangendes Doppelblatt^ 14 x 20 cm 
mit sehr groSem Wasserzeichen, in welchem die Buchstaben 
GEAGALL (oder CEAGALL^) ZU erkennen smd Der Anfang des 
Bnefes findet sich nach Senffert m der Landesbibliothek Dresden. 

Piol 3800 21 Oktober, 1796 

Mem lieber Hen Chevalier 

Der Mann, der sich, mit so grofier Unfaliigkeit zu einem solchen Unter- 
nehmen, unterstanden hat, Veranderungen in Hirer Arbeit zu machen, — 
Verandei ungen, welche so schreiende Beweise gegen semen Geschmack, seine 
Sprachkunde u s w ablegen — der Mann, der durchdie unglucklichen Worter 
femelle und devergond^^e gezeigt hat, was fur schlechte Gesellschafien er 
zu sehen gewohnt seyn muS um solche Worter sogar in Gotterge 
sprachen zu gebrauehen — der Urheber der Note, welche zugleicheizeit 
Fehler gegen den retnen Yerstand, gegen den G-esohmack und gegen die 
Ghammattk enthalt — ^kurz, der Imhectlle, der sich so viel und mannigfaltig 
an Ihnen und der franzosischen Sprache und Grammatik versundigt hat, 
dieser Ungluckliche, lieber Herr Chevalier, bin — ich selbst — Wenigstens 
groEtentheils , denn einige wenige Fehler mogen doch vielleicht auf Hrn 
Meisters Kechnung kommen Wie wollen Sie nun dah ich Ihnen emen Hath 
gegen mich selbst gebe? Ihr Werk ist, wie Sie uberzeugt smd, dureh meine 
Veranderungen entstelit und gesehandet, und mit Fehlem beladen worden, 


M, tj Goizet, Dictionno^Te unwersel du ThiatTe ei^ Ftomob zitiert 
Alexis et Justine, com lyr en 2 a et en pr m^l4e d'ariettes, paroles de 
M ( J— ) M Boutet, dit) de Monvel, mus de Desaides, repri^s Versailles 
devant Leurs Majestes, le 14 janv 1785, et h Pans le 17 (impr ) 1785 
. Pans, Brunet 
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welche von dem lallenden Kinde an his mm ets aus keinem franzosischen 
Munde geliort worden &c &c &e Es bleibt Ihnen also nichts ukig, als 30 
balder je lieber das franzosische Pubhcum zu berichten, dafi Sie an alien 
diesen hort eurs uiischuldig sind, und zu erlauben, daS ich micli offenthcli 
dazu bekenne und amende honoi able deswegen tbue 

Sie sehen daraus, mit wem Sie Sich durch TJbersetzung meiner Schriften 
compromittiert baben, und wie nothwendig es 1 st, dafi Sie kunftig nicht 
sous mes yeuan sondern ganz allein sous la diotee Ihres eigenen G-enius 
ubersetzen, wenn Sie anders nicht (was ich Ihnen gern rathen mochte) 
von einer so undankbaren und Ihrem Ruhm so fatalen Unternehmung 
ganzlich abstiahieren und Ihre Zeit nicbt lieber auf etwas besseres ver 
wenden wollen Ich schreibe Ihnen dies ohne alle Empfindlichkeit , was ich 
bedaure 1 st blofi die Sache selbst Ob ein geschiekter Sachwalter der sich 
meiner annehmen wollte, nicht noch das eine oder andere zu meiner Defen 
Sion zu sagen hatte, will ich dahin gestellt seyn lassen gewiH 1 st, da^ ich 
selbst dazu veder Zeit noch Lust habe 

Inzwischen hoffe leh Sie werden es sehr naturlich finden, wenn ich Sie 
bitte, sich von nun an mit Hin Gessner selbst in Coirespondenz zu setzen, 
und solche MaJaregeln zu nehmen, dais ich nichts weiter von den Oeuvres 
choistes de Mr W island zu sehen noch zu horen bekomme Ich uberlasse 
Ihnen nun ganzlich zu thun, was Sie Ihrer so schwer beleidigten Autor 
Oder ubersetzer-Ehre schuldig zu seyn glauben, und bin mit aller moghchen 
Achtung, 

Dero 

von Hause den 21 Octob 1796 

gehorsamster Diener 
Wieland 


Doppelblatt, 18 5 x 22 cm , die 3 und 4 Seite leer Wassei- 
zeiehen im Falz mit den Buchstaben B v & W ( ^) . 


Prol 3801, Nach 21 Okt. 1796. 

Lieber Herr Chevalier 

Verzeihen Sie und vergessen Sie, wenn Sie konnen, das unfreywillige 
MiBverhaltnis, das vor etlichen Tagen in einem fatalen Augenblick zwischen 
uns entstand Mem Herz hat keinen Antheil daran Augenblicke dieser 
Art Sind selten bey mir, aber in einem solchen Augenblick wurde ich 
meinen eigenen Sohn nicht freundlicher empfangen haben Es 1 st mir leid, 
daS gerade Sie, 1 Chevalier, diese Erfahrung von meiner bosen Laune 
machen muJSten — das beste ware mdessen, dieser Sache als ernes bosen 
Traums, der gar nicht in den Zusammenhang unsers wachenden Zustandes 
gehort, auf ewig zu vergessen Auf meiner Seite bleibt es beym alten, und 
ich bitte nicht einen Augenblick daran zu zweifeln, da^ ich Sie aufrichtig 
schatze und me auf horen werde Antheil an Ihnen zir nehmen Ihr Geschafte 
mit Hrn GeBner werde ich bestens besoigen, und Sie sollen von Zurich aus 
des nahern daruber berichtet werden Ich bin diesen ganzen Nachmittag 
und Abend so sehr beschaftigt und zerstreut, daB ich Sie bitten muB, mich 
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vor meiner Abreise nicht zu seheii Ich liasse das Abscliiediiehmen olmeliin 
Werden Sie mir wieder gut und gedenken meiner zuweilen unter lliren 
Freunden Seben Sie Hn Lutkemuller zuweilen und haben die Gute ihn 
im Franzosischen, besonders in der Aussprache, befoiderlich zu seyu Emp- 
felilen Sie mich dem Verebrenswurdigen Mourner und dem Hin Chanouiier, 
fur welcben ich sehr tiefe Hocliaclitung habe, wiewohl meine Uinstande mir 
dieser Zeit nicht erlaubten, semen Umgang zu suchen Leben Sie wohl, 
lieber Du Vau Ich ziehe, gleich den Zugvogeln in ein warmer Land, das 
schhmme ist, dafi ich um die Zeit, da es wieder kalt zu werden anfangt, 
auch wieder zuruckkehren mu:& das Angenehme davon aber wird seyn, 
wenn leh Sie gesund, heiter und wohlbefindend wieder sehen werde Und 
hiemit nochmahls Leben Sie wohl* 

W 

P S Hier ein paar allenfalls ostensible Zeilen das bewufite Mscpt 
betrelfend 

Quartblatt 18 5 x 22 cm ^ Wasserzeichen nicht zu erkennen. 

Prol 3801% [22 oder 29 Oktober, 1796] 

Werthester Herr Hofrath, 

Ich habe gehoit, dafi Ihre Abreise auf einige Tage yerschoben worden 
ist, da ich Ihnen nicht ungelegen kommen mochte, und der Wunsch Sie 
nochmahls zu sehen mir ziemlich naturlich ist, so bitte loh Sie mu wissen 
zu lassen, ob icli Sie entweder Heute nachmittag, oder Morgen, falls Sie 
nicht sehon abreisen, besuchen darf 

Ihr ganz gehorsamer Diener 
Sonnabend fiuh Du Vau 

Zettel 11 X 18 cm Wasserzeichen unbestimmbar. 

Prol 3802 [naeh 21 Okt 1796] 

Mem Werthester Herr Chevalier 

Ich muB es mir von Ihnen zur Gefalligkeit ausbitten, mich voi der Hand 
nicht zu besuchen, und falls wir uns am dritten Ort sehen sollten, kerne 
sonderhche Aufmerksamkeit auf mich zu zeigen Ich halte mich von Ihnen 
nicht beleidigt, also ist keineswegs Empfindlichkeit uber wiikliche oder 
vermeinte Beleidigung die Ursache meines Benehmens gegen Sie Genug, 
ich bin mit Vergnugen bereit Ihr Mscpt an Hrn Gefiner je balder }e lieber 
emzusenden (kunftigen Montag konnt’ es mit dem Postwagen geschehen) 
und die Note oder Decl<irat%on welche Sie beyzufugen fur nothig hnden 
mogen, kann gar wohl ohne Verabredung mit mir aufgesetzt werden, 
zumahl da ich mirs zuin unverbruchlichen Gesetz gemacht habe, mich in 
die ubersetzung meiner Schriften auf keine Weise mehr zu mischen In 
allem ubngen soil mir jede Gelegenheit angenehm seyn Ihnen meine 
Bxenstgeflissenheit bewahren zu konnen 


W 
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Zettel 10 5 X 18 cm Wasserzeichen unbestimmbar 

Prol 4686 [nach 24 Aug 1803] 

Verzeihen Sie mir, mem hebenswurdiger junger Fieund, daJS icb Ilmen 
meinen Dank fur das Gescbenk Hires unterlialtenden Beytrags zur Kenntnifi 
Hires Landes und Volkes, unter tausend kleinen Abhaltungen aller Art, 
so lange vorenthalten habe Icb habe Hire Schrift mit Vergnugen und 
Theilnehmung gelesen , mit Theilnehmung an dem Trost, den Sie Sicb selbst 
so gutaitig daruber — dafi Sie Ibr Vateiland nioht noch schUmmer fanden, 
einzusprecben wissen, mit Vergnugen an den feinen und leichten Wen 
dungen, womit Sie Sich sowohl uber das teas ^si als uber das was mcht ist, 
bald durcb Entschuldtgung bald durch Hojfnung zu tauschen suchen 
Hojffnung (sagt ein Heiliger Schrif tsteller ) laiSt mcht zu Schanden werden ® 
Moge Ihr Vaterland diesen Spruch durch Erfalirung bewahien* Oft 
scbmeichle ich — dei bey dem alien blob als Mensch und als 70 jahriger 
Kosmopolit und Kosmotheoros interessiert ist — oft schmeiclile ich mir mit 
der Hojffnung (die ich ohne Zweifel mit den meisten Ihier Landesleute 
theile) dab auch in Fiankreich auf einen Zweyten Olivier ein zweyter 
Richaid — Ciomwell, und auf diesen ein Zweyter Monk folgen werde Ich 
wenigstens sehe bey meiner politischen Kurzsichtigkeit, keinen andern Weg 
des Hells fur Euiopa und das neunzelinte Jahihundeit 

Mit vorzugliehem Vergnugen habe ich die Apologie Ihrer Nazion gegen 
die Vorwurfe die ilii so oft ohne Bilhgkeit und Schonung geinacht weiden, 
gelesen, Sie haben den f i anzosischen Nazional-Karakter geschickt und 
gluckhch aus dem vei f alschenden Licht des Revoluzionsfeuers in semen 
wahren Gesichtspunkt und in das reine Sonnenlicht gestellt, und, in so fern 
die offentliche Meinung keinem Volke gleichgultig seyn darf, sich dadurch 
um das Ihrige kein germges Veidienst eiwoiben Was indessen Ihr kleines 
Buch am ineisten auszeichnet und zum einzigen in seiner Art macht, ist, 
dab es, meines Wissens das Erste deutsche Buch ist, das von einem ge 
bohrnen Franzosen und zwar so geschiieben ist, dab jedermann, der des 
Gegentheils nicht durch den Titel und die Vorrede belehrt worden ware, 
den Verfasser fur einen gebohrnen Deutschen halten wurde Eine einzige 
kleine Unnchtigkeit glaube ich, auf S 117 Z 8 von unten, bemerkt zu baben, 
wo Sie das Woitchen ohnehin fur dem ungeachtet Oder denmeh gebraueht 
zu haben scheinen, vermuthhch well Sie es fur gleichbedeutend {Synonym) 
hielten Dab aber wirklich ein zwar sehi Meiner Unterschied zwischen 
ohnehin und dennoch sey, weiden Sie (wenn mich mein Gedachtnib nieht 
trugt) aus Adelungs Worterbuch eisehen konnen 

Mit wahrem Veignugen sehe ich der Hoffnung, Sie m Weimar wieder zu 
sehen, entgegen Inzwischen leben Sie wohl, mem edler Fieund, und bleiben 
der besondern Achtung und waimen Freundsehaft versichert, womit Ihnen 
lebenslanglich zugethan bleiben wird 

Ihr ergebenster 

Wi eland 


®Romer 5 5 
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Anschrift mit Siegel ruckwarts An Heirn Diivau im goldnen 
Engel in Dresden darnnter gestiichen Leipzig 

Doppelblatt 19 5 x 25 cm , zweiseitig besclirieben Wasserzeichen 
im Ealz Posthorn 

Nach dem Katalog der Bibliotheqne Nationale lantet der Titel 
der mir unznganglichen Schrift Wie fand ich mem Vaterland 
wieder im Jahre 1802 von August Dnvan 1803 m-8 IV, 

203 pp Die Jendische Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, m welcher 
das Bneh am 21 Jan 1804 angezeigt wurde, fugt noch hmzn, 
Leipzig, b Gosehen Der Ton dei ansfnhrlichen mit Py nnter- 
zeichneten Eezension (Sp 140-144) ist dnrchans ablehnend 
war ihm (dem Vf ) wohl nur vorznglich darnm zn thnn, in der 
muhsam erlernten tentschen Spiache em Bnchlein anzufertigen 

W Kurrelmetek 


DIB EEIMSPEACHE DBS ^ TUBKENKALENDER^ 

Es gehort zu den Meikwurdigkeiten der deutschen Wissenschafts- 
geschichte, dajS zwischen der Anffindnng des frnhesten datierbaren ^ 
Werks dei europaischen Drnckgeschichte im Jahre 1806 mid seiner 
philologisch-kritischen Answertting fast ein Jahrhundert ver- 
streichen konnte Erst das Jahr 1900 bezeichnet einen Wendepunkt. 
Nachdem Gutenberg mit dem Druck in Verbindung gebiacht war, 
kam eine Diskussion in ElnJ nber die Prage, ob ihm vielleicht anch 
der Text zuzuschreiben sei. Wahrend der Drnck nnverkennbar 
rheinfrankischen Schreibnngen folgt, wie sie besonders anch der 
Mainzer Kanzlei eigen sind, schimmert vor allem m den Eeimen 
erne Mnndart der Vorlage dnrch, in der J Joachim elsassische 
Bigenheiten erblickte Von Wyss abweichend kam er 1901 zn dem 
Schlni, daS der Dichter nnd Drncker nicht eine Person gewesen 
sein konnen, ^ener war vielmehr em Elsasser, dieser ein Ehein- 
franke ^ Diesem Brgebms hat sich 1902 ein so gediegener Kenner 

der zweiten Dezemberhalfte 1454 — Dafi der Druck 'datiert^ sei 
wie seit Wyss’ Aufsatz in der Gutenberg Festschrtft von 1900 immer wieder 
erwalint wird, ist nicht ganz zutieffend, das Druckdatum ist nur aus Vers 
22 zu erschliessen, der als Jahr des Kalendars 1455 nennt 
* Joh Joachim, Die ' Mahnung der Christenheit wider die Xurken ’ aus 
dem Ende von 1454 Bammlung HhhotheJcsimssensohafthcher Arbeiten 
Voi 14 (1901), 87-102 Obiges Zitat ist von S 101 ^ 
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der deutsehen Mundarten wie Edward Schroder angescHossen ® 
Womit die Diskussion beendet war In seinem FruhneuhocE 
deutschen Lesebuch (Gottingen 1920,^ 1925) fnhrt denn auch 
Alfred Gotze den Teilabdruck der Mahnung mit dem Satz em 
^^Sie ist nach E Schroder in Erankfnrt oder Mainz von einem 
Elsasser verfafit nnd in Mainz gedruckt^^ 

Wie wnnschenswert, an einem Text noch ans der Mitte des 15. 
Jahrhnnderts im Einzelnen einmal zeigen zn konnen^ wie sick 
elsassische Formen in der Hand des Mainzer Kopisten verandern, 
wie selbst der nnantastbare Eeim selbst in der als sorgsam be- 
ruhmten Gntenbergwerkstatte verunreinigt wird Andererseits 
kann die Wiederherstellung der Eeime zngleich das ursprnngliche 
Schriftbild wiedeiherstellen^ ans der dann 3 a die Mnndart des 
Yerfassers leiclit zu erschliessen 1 st W^e schon, ein Hanptproblem 
der Sprachgeschichte, das des Ansgleichs der Mnndarten im 15 Jh, 
an einem so wnrdigen Denkmal illustrieren zn konnen Da Schroder 
1902 mit den bahnbiechenden Eeimuntersnchnngen v Krans^ nnd 
besonders Zwierzinas veitrant gewesen ist^ darf man sich anf die 
Feststellnng verlassen^ "^^daS die Eeime, sobald man die zumeist 
von Joachim nchtig eikannten AlsaUsmen in Eucksicht zieht, von 
absolnter Eeinheit sind ^ Das 1 st ja eine wichtige Anssage, da 
man von einer Gelegenheitsreimerei ans dem 15 Jh, das ein so 
viel besnngenes Ereigms beschreibt wie den militarischen Erfolg 
der Turken nebst Anfrnf an die abendlandische Christenheit 
^dentscher^ Znnge znm Kampf gegen den Glanbensfeind, kanm 
mnndartliehe Anfschlnsse erwarten wird, selbst wenn sie em 
reicheres Material bietet als das der 188 Yerse 188 Eeime aber 
Sind genng, ihren Yerfasser im Elsafi zn lokalisieren. — 

Demgegenuber behanpte ich, daJS nichts von dem, was Joachim 
als elsassisch erklart, einer genanen Nachprufnng standhalt. Als 
Heimat des Dichters lafit sich weder eindentig das ElsaJS sichern, 
noch sogar das Strahbnrgische, dessen Schriftdialekt nicht erst m 
dieser Zeit nnter dem Binflnis mittelrheinischer Binstrahlnng md 
Farbimgen anfweist nnd mit dem Niederelsassischen nicht iden- 
tisch 1 st ^ Es 1 st nngemein schwer, die Sprache eines kurzen Denk- 

stimme [Joachims] Ergebnissen durchaus, und der Art, wie sie 
gewonnen sind, fast immer bei Ed Schroder, Philologische Beobaehtungen 
zu den altesten Mainzer und Bamberger Drucken Centralblatt fwr Biblw- 
thekstoesen xix (1902), 443 

*Vgl, was Zwierzina Zs 44 (1900), 294 uber ‘‘rhemische Eigentumlich- 
keiten Gottfrieds und anderer Kiederalemannen ” sagt 
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mals von mcht sehr ansgepragter Sonderart exakt zu lokalisieren, 
iind ich sage mcht, dass ich das kann. Nnr ist es Joachim anch 
mcht geglnckt Schroder hatte es mit emem Hinweis auf DifEer- 
enzen zwischen Vorlage und Drnck genugsem lassen nnd mcht 
\erfugen sollen, der Druck sei elsassisch 

Das Wiederaufnahmeverfahren kann sich erne Eiorterung aller 
der ^Alsatismen^ schenken, von denen die nenere Mnndarten- 
forschnng einen Wirknngsraum festgestellt hat, der zu weit ist, 
um eine Lokalisierung zu erlanben, hier stehen nur Joachims 
beweiskraftigste Zeugen zur Debatte. Doch will ich zuvor an wemg- 
stens einem Beispiel klarmachen, mit welchen Komplikationen eine 
Untersuchung dieser Art zu rechnen hat 
AnlaSlich eines Eeimes von hant (3 Plur ) lant spricht Joachim 
aaO 98 von einer elsassischen Quellen ganz gewohnlichen Ver- 
kurzung Die scheint mcht nur durch den Eeim bewiesen, soudern 
dadmch dafi d in unserm Denkmal oft als o erschemt, erhaltenes 
0 also als d aufzufassen ist Aber V 93 druckt die Gutenbergwerk- 
statte haist im Eeim auf fast Da postvokalisches ^ westmd. Langen- 
zeichen ist, deutet der Druck auf eine Form hast. Da hatten wir denn 
also eine Bindung von d a, die wohl eher rheinfrankisch als alem., 
und eher ostmd als westmd ist Bei Pischart gibt es solche Eeime,® 
die dich wohl auf Konto seines Wormser Aufenthalts kommen (Im 
Gedicht sind in 30 Eeimpaaren d und d 28mal Sjkuberlich geschieden , 
die einzigen beiden ^unreinen^ Eeime betrefEen hant und hast^ die 
demnaeh sicherlich als Kurzen zu lesen sind Diese Kurzformen 
Sind aber laut Zwierzina bzw Paul-Gierach, Mhd, QrammaUW-^ 
(1929) §180 2 Anm, 2 Merkmal alem und frank Quellen.) 
Jeder, der aueh nur bis zur ersten der Mhd Studien Zwierzinas 
Zs 44 (1900) Iff. fortgeschritten ist, weiS nun aber, dafi die 
remliche Scheidung der a-Quantitaten alem. Kennzeichen ist, 
beweist also mcht grade die Druckform ha%st = hast fdsty dafi 
die Quantitatenscheidung fur Mainz keine Geltung hat^ Auf diese 
Frage gibt es wieder zwei Antworten Einmal gibt es rheinfrank. 
Dichter von der gleichen Empfindlichkeit fur die a-Quantitaten 
wie Alem (s, Zwierzina aaO 25), oder es liegt in haut des 
Mamzexs moglicherweise erne hypexhochdeutsche Schriftform vox, 
erne Kunstfoxm des westmd Schnftdialekts Kolnisehe Texte des 

® Vgl. Krell, Stu&Len & Spraohe Ftaoharts am semen Beimen x (Mtmcken 
1913), I 31, Kozumplik, The Phonology of Jacob Ayren^s Language, based 
on h%s rhymes (Chicago 1942), 97 f. 
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13 (z B. Gotfrid Hagen) ebenso wie des 15. Jabrlixindert (z B 
Koelhoffs Gromha) zeigen nicht nur haist^ Tiaity haxn, sondern auch 
verstoinden < verstunden^ geweist < gewht, laissen < Idssen ® 

Somit beweisen die mehrdentigen Eeim- bzw. Drnckformen des 
TurhenhaUnders zwar Kurzformen fur das Prasens von halen sowie 
Scbeidung von d und a, aber beides ist sowobl alem als rbeinfrank 
d b untauglicb zur Lokalisiernng des Textes in Strafiburg odex 
Prankfurt-Mainz 

IJnd dieser Tatbestand wiederholt sich wieder und wieder 
Dnrcli den Eeim bewiesenes stdt veranlaSt Joacbm zu der Be- 
merkung, ^^dafi in der Vorlage nicbt das aus Mainzer Quellen 
allein zn belegende stet, sondern nur obd stat gestanden baben 
kann^^ (aaO 99) Er bait die stdt/stet- Linie also fur erne den 
Norden vom Suden trennende^ eine Parallele zur Benratber Linie, 
was docb (laut Wagner^ Deutsche Sprachlandschaften, Karte gdn/ 
gen) nur fur das Gebiet nordlicb der Hunsruck-Westerwald Bar- 
riers gilt Sudlicb davon scheidet sie den Osten vom Vesten, 
Daber sicb denn aucb stdt fortwabrend aus Mainzer Quellen 
belegen lafit Vgl Wilhelm, Corpus 236 27, 495 33, 498 14 u o 
Zweimal, im Eeim zu Lotnngen und Tonngen, ist bring en als 
Form des Dicbters erweisen Der Mainzer Drucker folgt seiner 
Mundart und zerstort den Eeim dadurch, dafi er brengen setzt. 
DaS bringen die obd Lautform ist, versichern Grammatiken wie 
Worterbucher Dazu stimmt ]a auch, dafi die vPorm in Mainz 
offenbar zu ungebrauchlich ist, um sicb in der dortigen Druckerei 
zu bebaupten Sie muS sicb eine IJbertragung ms Md gef alien 
lassen — Hun reimt aber der Stockosterreicber Heinncb v Heustadt 
^md^ brengen Apoll 13704 ist nicbt sicber (die Strafiburger Hs 
hat eine abweichende Lesart und andert die Zeile, wohl, well ibr 
brengen unbebaglich war), wird aber 19941 durcb Eeim auf den 
Infin. lengen = langer machen^ Oottes Zuhunft 5084 auf den T-nfi-n 
verhengen gesicbert. Bei dem Tburinger Heinncb v Hesler wie- 
derum ist die ^-Form nicbt verpont, bring es{t) stebt im Eeim 
3954; 21859. Und nocb Ayrer in Hurnberg reimt sowobl Irengen 
wie bringen ohne andern Unterscbied als den der Eeimbarkeit. 
Der Gebraucb des Infin bringen genugt also sicberlicb nicbt zur 
Herkunftsbestimmung des Textes im Alem. 

® uber das Pbanomen unter Angabe weiterer Literatur V Moser, FruhnM 
(ShrammaUk, 21 2. 


2 
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Wirklich beemdruckt bin ich dagegen von dem Eeim sint hint^ 
ans dem sich die 2 Plnr ir s%nt ergibt Bei Panl-Gierach aaO 
§ 155 Anm 3 , '§ 178 Anm 2 ist der Geltungsbereich dieser Form 
abgegrenzt als ^"Alem, ancb sndrheinfrank Und 1944 stellt die 
Nenaudage fest ^^Alem lantet die 2 Plnr siTid statt sit Uazu 
kommt, dafi V 148 nnseres Gedichts die Druekform hat Halten 
ich zu samen vnd s jt getruwe, was sich 3 a nnr dahin denten lafit, 
daS der Mainzer Drncker im Versinnern seine Verbalform ein- 
setzt Aber warnm tnt er es denn dann nicht bei halten^ wofiir 3 a 
in der Vorlage haltent gestanden haben mnis^ Die 2 Plnr er- 
scheint nbrigens noch elfmal im Drnck, immer aber in dieser Form 
helffent, fiahent, schickent, sehenf, nement^ sprechent, veisorgent, 
ziehent, hestellent Die einzigen beiden Abweichnngen von der -ent 
Form befinden sich in emmnd derselbeii Zeile, nnd sie wieder smd 
dann nicht nbeieinstimmend, sondern lassen emmal das 4, ein 
andermal das -n- fort 8i]t bietet der Text anch sonst noch hanfig 
als Kon 3 nnktion, so mag sich die Schreibnng eingcschmnggelt 
haben Ich halte nbrigens die ganze Zeile fur nnecht sie 1 st als 
letzte dem Novembersprnch angepappt, nachdem schon die astro- 
nomischen Bestimmnngen gegeben sind, die sonst regelmassig das 
Ende der Monatssprnche bilden Gesucht war ein Eeim anf V 147 
nuwe, so wnrde 148 noch augesetzt Aber ob oder ob nicht das so 
1 st, als ansschlaggebend 1 st zn betrachten, dafi der Drncker, dessen 
westmd Schreibnngen nnverkennbar sind, in 11 Fallen von 13 
eine Veibalform drnckt, die angeblich alem 1 st Wenn Joachim 
anlafilich s%nt sagt, die Form weist nach dem Elsafi, obgleich sie 
rheinfrank Qnellen dieser Zeit nicht ganz fremd ist,^^ gibt ihm 
nnndestens nnser Mainzer Druckwerk recht Doch ist dieses sint 
das schwerstwiegende Beweisstnck Joachims 
Denn alles andere lohnt kanm die Znrnckweisnng V 29 wird 
dre^st (< tregist von ihm als dm chans elsassisch,” ich mnfi schon 
sagen, empfnnden Lant Zwierzina Z$. 44 , 345 , Panl-Gierach § 86 
3 nnd 4 1 st egi ei sowohl alem als westmd — ^Den Eeim V 65 
noTwegen sweigen nennt Joachim ^^eine Lantbildnng, die zwar 
allgemein mitteldentsch zn sein scheint, aber anch fnr das Elsas- 
sische dnrchans anznnehmen 1 st Die Karte der elsass Mnndarten 
(bez Martin-Lienhart als sagen/sa^en Lime) engt die Grofizngig- 
keit dieser Feststellnng dnrch Details ein, dafi namlich sudlich von 
Sehlettstadt nnr noch der Kreis nm Colmar die Spixantisiernng 
erlanbt, die aber jedenfalls StrajSbnrg-Stadt sicher einschliefit. Was 
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den Vokalismns des Eeims angeht, so fallt e%] in ^ene “ mittel- 
dentseli — alem Giiippe/' -von der Zwierzina Zs 44, 283 spncM 
Zwischen Strafibnrg und Fiankfurt-Mainz ist da eine Entscheidnng 
niclit zn trefien — ^Vers 67 xeimt hochgezijt gehjt Dieses gelU 
ist schoii ans Tnstan 8324 bekannt, kann also als “ strafibnrgiscli 
gelten Davon, daB es, wie Joacbim will, ^Murcliaiis elsassiscb.^^ 
ist, kann keine Eede sem Die ISTachi^veise fni gellt bei Lexer I, 817 
nut Ehsaletliy Passional E, dem ich das Vateiluch nock hinzu- 
fugen kann, beschianken sicb stieng auf Westmitteldentscbland, 
genauer anf s Eheinhessische und n-ordlich davon Im Tnstan ist die 
Form ^ ilieinisch,^ in Mainz, bzw Frankfurt ist sie bodenstandig 

Der Eeim von satzten schatte {<^schadete) mackt Joachim 
keine Schwierigkeiten, hier ‘^^ist die in den StraBburger Spracb- 
denkmalern fast duichweg gebianchte Form satte{n) einzusetzen 
Was ihm hier giadezu als Stiafiburger Idiomatik gilt, wird von 
Zwierzina Zs 45, 44 n 46 Anm der elsass Mundart abge- 
sprochen und dem elsass Liteiaturdialekt zugewiesen, der mittel- 
iheinisches Foiinengut den Ehein auf waits nach Strassburg ein- 
schwemmt Hier, wie gelegentlick auch sonst, steht die Stadter- 
sprache StraSburgs dem Mosel- und Eheinfiankischen iiicht fern 
Aber uber die eigentliche Heimat der Form s Paul-Gierach § 93 
und 95 Anm 3 

Das rhemische satie bringt mich nun schon zu den Erschein- 
ungen, die fui die Mamzer Heimat des Textes schwer ms Gewickt 
fallen Der Akk von Lowe eischemt V. 109 im Eeim zu Oenuesen 
als lauwen genanwei Auch Joachim verwertet diesen Eeim 
^^Die Hebenform lauwen ist wohl hauptsachlich auf alem Gebiet 
zu belegen Louwe findet sich zweimal in dem von Bernoulli aus 
einer Colmar er Hs in Germania xxx, 215 mitgeteilten Eeim- 
sprueh, auch der Zuricher Jos Maaler hat loeuw (sic Im Ehein- 
frank scheint lewe gebrauchlich gewesen zu sein Die Form 
Oenauwe ist analog dem Strafiburger Badouwe (Padua) gebildet, 
auch Maaler hat Qennauw Dazu ist dreieilei zu bemerken 

1 Was die Colmarer Hs wirklich hat, ist Idwen, und das ist im 
2. Viertel des 15 Jh, etwas anderes als lauwen eine Dekade spater. 

2 ist Maalers schweizer Form nicht ^auch^ lauwe^ sondern klar 
im Gegenteil louw{e)^ entsprechend seiner Worlage Fxisius, der 
louw druekt 3 DaJ§ Qenover y Genouwer y Oenauwer ^ entwickelt 

Stanley Werbow verdanke icb den Hinweis anf die Ghromk des 
Mamzer ( * ) Finanzbeiaters des Eaisers Sigismund, Eberhard Windeek 
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wird, wiegt liier nur insofern, als es die Eorm lauwe beweist, dexen 
Heimat festznstellen wir bestrebt smd Dieses lauwe ist laut Diefen- 
bach 324b bereits in emem Vocabularxus von 1420 (5b) belegt, 
dessen Vorlage anf ein in Mainz 1414 geschnebenes Worter- 
bneb. znmckgeht Das Lemma Iw in Diefenbaclis N ovufn Glos- 
sal %um gibt fur nnsere Eorm noeh zwei weitere Qnellen, eine (37) 
nd aus dem Jahre 1417, die andere (38), auch nd , aus der Mitte 
des 15 Jh — ^Dag au statt obd eu em westmd Charaktenstiknm 
1 st, ist 3 a keineswegs neu nnd spielt eine Eolle bei der Betraclitnng 
des Eeimes 133 gruwe (Grauen) . nuwe (Nene) Das 1 st 3 a ein 
sicherer Eeim von mhd u der als Form des Dichters md 
nuwe beweist Paul-Gierach § 100 gibt als Sudgrenze dieses nuwe 
den Mam Piankfurt oder Mainz lassen es erwarten, StraSburg 
schwerlich, fur das ubrige* Blsag 1 st die Form ausgeschlossen ® 
V 163 1 st der Eeim von steie (lat urbes) hette (Indik Imperf ) 
sicberlieh nicht alem, sondern lant Zwieizina Zs 44, 109 Anm 
md oder besser rheinisch Mainz 1 st also entschieden vox 
StraSbiirg der Vorzug zu geben 

Die Eigebmsse dei Betiachtnng der Eeime lassen sicli dahin 
znsammenfassen, dafi fur das Elsag nur eine Form (irsint) spricht, 
und auch sie niclit eindeutig, da dem Mainzer Drucker die -ni 
Endung dei 2 Plur ganz gelaufig 1 st Alle andern Eeimformen 
schliessen das Westmd nicht aus, spreclien in eiiiigen Fallen stark 
dafiir, Sind iin Fall von nuwe beweisend Dennoch kann von einem 
sieheren Ergebnis kerne Eede sein Schon im 13 , und urn wieviel 
starker also im 15 , Jalirhundert zeigt der Stragbuiger Schrift- 
diaiekt entschieden rheinfrankisehe Merkmale, auf die schon 1877 
Krauter (Zs 21 , 258-273) aufmerksam gemacht hat, und deren 
Gewicht seither schweier und schwerer empfunden woxden 1 st 
Man darf in diesem Zusammenhang vneder daxan erinnern, dag 
der Stragburger Drucker der ersten deutschen Druckbibel, Mentel, 
semem Druck 1465 eine nordbair Vorlage zu Gxunde legte, deren 
Lautstand in StraJburg schon nicht mehr befremdete. Ob ein 
Schriftdenkmal von ca 1450 Stragburg oder Mainz zugeschrieben 

S 86 des in Mainz zwisclien 1440 und 1445 gescbnebenen Manuskripts findet 
sich. als Bezeiclmung der Bewohner von Genua das Wort gendwer 

®vgl Diefenbacli 280c [horror) ^ auch Lexer i, 1108 f 

® Weder Joaciiim noeh Edw Schroder haben diesem entscheidenden Reim 
Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt 
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werden mui, ist im Allgemeinen garnicht so emdeutig zu ent- 
scheiden Bei einem so wenig umfangreicheii^ literanscli so an- 
spruchslosen Dokument wie unserm wird zumal die Reimunter- 
suchiing kaum zum Ziele fuhren Es ist em glucklicher Znfall^ der 
es erlaubt, Strafiburg, wenn nicht als Ursprungsort auszuschliessen, 
so doch Tinwahrscheinlieb zu machen 

Den Ansschlag gegen StraSbnrg geben aber Erwagungen anderer 
Art DaS alles in diesem Druck rheinfrankisch ist/^ bat Schroder 
mit Eecht betont, nnr bescbrankt er seine Anssage anf das Druck- 
bild Ebenso dentlicb ergibt sich, dafi Dichter und Drucker nicht 
ein und dieselbe Person sein konnen — Ende April 1454 hatte sieh 
ein Eeichstag in Eegensburg mit der politischen Situation befasst, 
Mitte Oktober wurde er nocli einmal nach Frankfurt einberufen 
und durch einen Stadtetag zum Abschhii gebiacht Die Reiehstags- 
Abschiede und Eesolutionen wurden in der Mainzer Eeichskanzlei 
bearbeitet Das Gedicht ist eine bestellte Arbeit aus der TJmgebnng 
des Aeneas Silvius^ der als Vertreter des Kaisers nach Frankfurt 
gekommen war, die Bestellung lief also ein — aus der Mainzer 
Kanzlei Vielleicht nur der Auftrag, vielleicht sogar schon der 
Text Denn fur das biichen Eeimerei gab es sicherlich Kanzlei- 
beamte, ihetorischer Wendungen kundige Juristen, deren Schreib- 
weise mehr als von ihrer eigenen Mundait vom Aktendeutsch in 
Mainz gefarbt war Die Schreibeihand des Kanzlisten ist so unver- 
kennbar wie die Druckeihand des Mainzers Die Heimat des Kanz- 
leibeamten lafit sich naturgemaS nicht definitiv bestimmen. Da 
aber lautlich oder sprachlich nichts fur StraBburg spricht und 
nichts gegen Mainz (bzw Frankfurt), seheint es mir nicht angangig, 
weiterhin von einem elsassischen Dokument zu sprechen 
Die Differenzen zwischen Vorlage und Druck spiegeln nicht den 
geographischen Abstand zwischen der Heimat des Dichters und 
der des Druckers, sondern den sozialen Abstand zwischen Mainzer 
Eeichskanzlei und Mainzer Offizin. 


Arno Schieokauer 
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THE '^BEOWN NIGHT IN THE GEEMAN BAEOQUE 

The theory was advanced by Karl Vietoi in 1938 that the phrase^ 
hame NacM, and hence the association of the adjective braun 
with the night, shadows, clouds and their attiibutes, came into the 
German literature of the seventeenth century through Tobias 
Hubner, who, m turn, took the association from his favorite models, 
the Fiench writers of the Pleiade Hubnei first used the phrase 
itself in 1623, Opitz followed him m 1630, Fiiednch von Spee 
used it in 1634 After them the writeis of the seventeenth and even 
early eighteenth centuries took up the mode ^ However, its period 
of greatest frequency lay after 1640 

Although the Pleiade remains unquestioned as the ultimate source 
for the reintroduction of the broader, general meaning into German, 
it appears likely that the route of introduction was moie complex 
than has heretofore been indicated It is well known that Holland 
enjoyed its liteiary levival and came under the swa} ot the Pleiade 
much earlier than Geimany We shall see below that the Dutch 
writers adopted the Eomanic phrases far eailier than the Geimans 
The German writers, having the Eomanic and the Dutch models 
before them, were able, bolstered by the existence of the phrases m 
a language so like their own, to adopt them into then own literary 
pi eduction 

The importance of Holland for the writers of the German Baroque 
was recognized early The educated men, who were the writers of 
this time, travelled in Holland and thus came into contact with the 
literary upsurge which was flourishing there m the early seventeenth 
century 

Holland — das Zentrum aller nordlichen Barockkultur, die Werde- und 
Heifestatte der Nurnberger, Saebsen und ScMesier — nimmt ihn [Zesen] 
gefangen, heftiger als die Opitz und Zmkgref, Harsdorffer und Kist, Flem- 
ing und Roberthin, Lobenstein und Hofmannswaldau, Canitz und Neumark, 
mehr nock als selbst den Grypbius ® 

It appears more likely that these men and others ® brought home 

^Karl Vietor, “Die Barockformel ‘braune Haeht^” ZfdPh 63 (1938) 
284 

® Herbert Cysarz, Deutsche Baroohdichtungf Leipzig, 1924, 61 

® For a good, short sketch of the literary life of Holland to which the 
Germans were exposed as students and travellers, see J E Gillet, “ De 
Kederlansche letterkunde in Dmtschland m de zeventiende eeuw/ Ptjd- 
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the device of the brown night first-hand than that the whole 
phenomenon was due to the influence of Hubner or even Opitz. 
Let the high praise which Opitz accorded the Dutch suffice to indi- 
cate the degree of his and, hence, of his followers^ regard for those 
writers 

So konnen die Amsterdamer Achilles und Polyxena, Theseus und Ariadn^f 
Qramda, Gerhardt van Velsen, Roderick nnd Alphonsus, Griana, Spaniselier 
Brabanter, Lucella, stummer Ritter, Ithys, Polyxena, Isabella nnd andere 
fast dem Seneca und Terentio dem hoflichsten under alien Lateinischen 
Scribenten, an die Seite gesetzt werden * 

As Witkowski pointed out in his introduction to the Poemata^ 
Opitz has mentioned the works of Hooft, Bredero and Coster.® 
It IS Hooft, the chief Dutch playwright of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, who gives us our first example of " brown 
in this sense, although no absolute priority is claimed for it In a 
poem dated Florence, 1600, but perhaps not printed until 1653, 
it IS applied to the clouds 

merck inde lucht een vrouw overtogen was 
Gansch van ecn brume wolck ® 

From his play Gramda, written in 1605 and first published in 1615, 
we have two interesting examples The first reminds us of von 
Speeds braune Rappen,^ 

De nacbt compt opter Aerden 
Geballen met haer schim, 

En met haer brume paarde 

Berijden onse kim (ii, 170) 

The second 

Neen, want int west noch met gedaen sijn, 

De brume gnjnsen van des kernels vrohjck anschijn, (ii, 183) 

Bredero, who died two years before Opitz^ visit to Holland in 
1620 but whose works were being eagerly reprinted in the years 

schrift voor Nederlansche Taal en Letterhunde, 33 (1914) 1-31, and also 
Cornelia Boumann, Philipp von Zesens Bessiehungen m Holland, Diss Bonn, 
1916, 1 24 See also C K Pott, JEGP XLvn (1948), 127-138 
* Martin Opitz, Teutsche Poemata, Neudrucke deutscker Literaturwerke 
des XVI und XVII Jakrkunderts, nr 189, Halle, 1902, 5 
® Ibid , IV 

^ P Cz Hooft, Gedichte, Amsterdam, 1871, i, 12 
^ Victor, op cit , 290 
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following his early death, seems to have had a special fondness for 
our formula In his Onane, produced on the stage in 1612 and 
published in 1616, we have the phrase itself. 

Bekleedt de blaeuwe lucht met graauwe walck-gardijnen 
’tis best Florendus dat gby in u buys vertreckt 
{Btnnen) Tot dat de bruyne nacbt de Aarde gants bedeckt* 

The same writer^s Klucht vanden Molenaer^ which was written in 
1613 and printed in 1618, shows the word as an adjective for the 
night, though not in the formula 

Dattet daer waerde en spoockten, als bet snacbts biel bruyn was, 

(1,273, 1 131) 

From the Spamschen Brabander Jerohmo of 1617 or 1618 (the 
first printing is not dated) comes a use m the meaning ^^dark.^^ 

Dan nep ik, bet sal donderen van desen dagb, 

So bruyn komtet ginder up (ii, 166, 1 112 f ) 

A further use in the meaning ^^dark,^^ applied to the clouds, is 
found m the Boehgh Liedt-loeck^ published in 1622 

Met greep by my om ’t hjf, en vloocb stracks door de Wolcken, 

Tot in bet Eeuw Palleys, zyn alderboocbste kruyn, 

Hy sprack verbeught tot myn, (in 't Aackeligbe bruyn) 

(m,246, 1 6ff) 

The third writer, whose works are mentioned by Opitz in the 
preface, did not yield a smgle instance of this usage to a cursory 
examination Coster has the more usual donher, dmster and zwart 
where the context for our word occurs so that a conscious avoidance 
of the imported formula may be possible This conclusion is not 
necessary, however, since most contexts, in the other writers too, 
show the above words rather than iruin This was a conscious, 
literary device, which apparently had to be used with discretion. 

Of the generation precedmg the above men, and of great impor- 
tance to their art was Hemdnk Laurensz Spieghel, from whom we 
have another early example His main work, the fragment HerU 
sp%eg1h6\ was published in 1614, two years after his death. It offers 
a transferred use. 

Des aerdnjx zwarte scbaaw die spaud baar bruyne deken, 
Besprengt met flonker vonken, om ons aerden-kreys ® 


*0 Az Bredero, De Werken, Amsterdam, 1890, l, 112, line 106 ff 
® H D Spiegbel, Eertsp'ieg'hel m andere zedeschrtften^, Amsterdam, 1723, 69, 
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Joost van den Vondel was perhaps the most influential of all the 
Dutch poetS; at least in the second half of the century Yet the 
examples given here are taken from his earlier works The first, 
although here again no absolute priority is claimed for it, comes 
from his Wtvaert en Treurd^cht van Henricns de Groote^ which 
was written on the death of Henry IV in 1610 and published in 
1622 


Des Hemels oogh verdompt zijn fackel inde loclit 
De blauwen Hemel sich ontluystert al met eenen 
Gelijckmen menighmaal de teeckens en voorboden 
Van aastaande onweer ziet, als over ’s werelds kruyn 
Sich donder, blixem, wint wroegbt dampigh, mistigb bruyn,^® 

From his Warande der Dieren, first published in 1617, comes an 
application to the shadow of foliage 

Een Voghelaer in ’t veld uytspannende zijn garen, 

Ghezeten onder ^t bruyn van scbaduwende blaren, (i, 531) 

We have another transferred sense, this time of the wings of the 
night, in his Eierusalem Verwoest of 1620 

Waer voor de donckre nacbt weeck met zijn bruyne vlercken 

(1,730) 

In Bruyloft-Bed van P C Eooft en E Eelhmans^ written for the 
wedding of his friend Hooft m 1627, Vondel wrote 

’t en is geen tijd die oogen toe te luycken, 

Die ick ter bemelvaert voor faeckels sal gebruycken, 

Om in de bruyne lucht te maecken ^t waegenspoor 

(n,648, 1 340ff ) 

In the same poem, a few lines further on 

Ach waeron deekt Natuur d’ aenlockelijcke naeckbeyd 
Der schoonbeyden ’t gebruyck der gysent volmaeektheyd 
Soo schuw met scbaduw und met sluyer bruyn en wit? 

(11, 650, 1 403ff ) 

Another case of Irmne schaduwen occurs in Joseph %n Dothan (in, 
767, 1 858), published in 1640. The only instance of the formula 
itself appears in his Virgil translation, in 1646 

en de brume nacbt alle dinge even zwart verft (v, 258) 

Specialists in the field of Dutch literature will probably be able 
Joost van den Vondel, Be Werken, Amsterdam, 1855-69, i, 32, 1 115ff 
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to add to this list of examples from the works of poets of the 
seventeenth and perhaps even sixteenth century 

A second question raised by Victor’s article is the interesting 
one of the semantic development of the loan word hmn Departing 
from the fact that the phrase Iraune Nacht was a literary borrow- 
ing from the French, he assumed that the meaning “dark” was 
foreign to the originally Germanic word and hence had developed 
in the Eomance languages He wrote 

So kehrte durch woithclie, all-zuwortliche Ubersetzung aus deni Franzo- 
sischen ein Woit, das als Bezeichnung fur die Farbe Braun aus dem Ger- 
manischen in die romanischen Spraclien ubernommen worden war, in emer 
neuen Bedeutung, die es erst in diesem neuen Sprachraum angenommen 
hatte, ms Deutsche zuiuck Abei freilich nur in den engen Kreis ernes 
\oiubergehenden Dichtung Stils Die neue Bedeutung musste dem Deutsclien 
fremd, ja befremdend sein 

Yet the dictionaries of the Gei manic languages attest to the 
meaning ^^dark, black foi the stem brun and indicate that the 
color designation as such was a later and not general development 
Grain’s Sprachschatz lists brun as mger, ater, fuscus^ badius’’^^ 
Bosworth-Toller lists brun as daik, dusky ” and cites ^id brune, 
calling attention to Dante’s onda bruna Curiously too, brume brerd 
means the black nm of the ink horn”^^ In Icelandic too, the 
meaning black ” has remained for our word Brunn is the name 
for a black horse, and in Old Icelandic brun ldaed% is the black 
dress of a divine The modern Icelandic compound Jcolbruna- 
myrhur is used of the darkness of the night, much as we would say 
"pitch-black.” 

The situation in older German is similar. Schade gives dunheU 
farbig along with glanzend and and Gra2 lists furvum 

among other meanings Although the Middle High German uses 
indicate that the word had already then narrowed in German to a 

Vietor, op o%t , 289 

C W M Grein, Sprachschatz der angelsachstschen Dichter, Heidelberg, 
1912, U 

T Nortbcote Toller, An Anglo Saxon Dictionary, Supplement, Oxford 
1921, 108 

R Oleasby, An Icelandio-BngUsh Dictionary, Oxford, 1874 

S Blondal, IslensJc-Xhnsh Ordaboh, Reykjavik, 1920-1924 

Oskar Schade, Altdeutsches Worterhuch, Halle, 1882, i, 87 

G. Graff, Althochdeutsoher Sprachschatz, Berlin, 1834, m, 311 
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coloi designation; it was still capable of at least figurative use in 
the meaning "^^dark^^ Surelj; turikel and Irun aie synonymous m 
the oft quoted 

lUT^er Inter edelkeit ist worden tunkel unde brtan^® 

Wackernagel called attention to a fixed phrase in which the mean- 
ing dark; black was still text 

Got niht eine luge durch si taete, so dasz er spraeche “ briin ist blanc ” 

He asked himself whether the word brun might not mean black 
in a case under consideration and observed Es hat diesen Sinn 
gelegentlich im Mittelhochdeutschen so gut als im Altnordischen 
For Eaily New High GeimaU; Gotze pointed out Frisius^ listings 
foi brun There we find the adjective fuscus translated with 
biaun, dunlcel and the veib fusco, ^‘braun oder dunchel machen/ 
vei duncheln Diefenbach cites the meaning brun for fuscus 
from the Gemma Gemmaium (KolU; 1607) and for fuscare he 
tianslates pewnen and cites hunen trom the Vocabula^ius Then- 
thomcus (Nurnbeig; 1482 (Zeningei) The DxcHonanum tetra- 
glotton (Antweip; 1562) yields another decisive entry Fuscus 
a; urn, Cic <^atos Bruu; Obscur; Tenebreux Bruyn/Doncker/ 
Duyster The meaning ^ twilight, dusky ^ is particularly strength- 
ened by the Greek ^axos Even Grimm^s Wo7terbuch translates 
brawn with gebrannt, brandschwarz, ater^ fuscus and cites M.H G. 
zobel brun als em bere (En 36, 33) 

The semantic development of the word in Dutch must he of 
special interest to us Heie too, the more general meaning dark^^ 
was original Muller-Kluyver has the following to say 

Just as in the ease of the other color names (e g, llauw, hleeJc, llond, 
grauWf grijs) it appears also in the case of h^mn that the more limited 
meaning only gradually became usual Even where actually the same color 
which we today so designate was intended, there was formerly probably no 
more signified than dark of color or hue, see Verdam 1, 1468 Irum persohe 


Ch H Myller, Sammlung deutscher Gedichte, Berlin, 1782 85, iii, 13a 
Wilhelm Wackernagel, Kleinere Schnften, Leipzig, 1872, i, 165 
^®Alfied Gotze, “ Wortgeschichtliche Gedanken und Zeugnisse,^' Zext- 
sc‘h>t%ft fur deutsche Wottfo'ischung, 12 (1910), 203 

J Fnsius, D%ct%onarium laHno-germamcum, Zurich, 1568 
L Diefenbach, Glossartum, Lattno Germamcwm mediae et ^nfimae aetatis, 
Frankfurt a M , 1857 
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{paarse) as opposed to Uchte persche, and Middle Dutch pruunpers, hruun 
Toot, hruunvisch, hruunlijt (as opposed to hleeJc) And even later, indeed 
in our own time, brown and black aie confused with each other or not 
clearly distinguished, see some of the quotations given below under A) 
and B) as Hooft Tac 502 (where mgra is translated by zwart but also, 
if need be, by hrmn, atra on the contrary is translated with donker, but 
further explained by zwart) This general meaning appeals to have existed 
formerly along with the usual, narrow one and is difficult to differentiate 
from it It continues to live in a few expiessions even today 

This statement is quoted so fully because it seems to sum up the 
situation quite well and to be capable of extension, at least in part, 
to the conditions m Geiman The existence of more such expres- 
sions in Dutch would indicate that Irum retained its older general 
meaning there longer than m German If this is tiue, then the 
Eomamc use of the word hun for the night and its phenomena 
may be expected to have found a leaclier entrance into Dutch than 
into German Its subsequent acceptance by the German Baroque 
poets was, as indicated, encouraged and made easier by the model 
in a sister tongue 

In considering the reasons for the gieat vogue of this special 
device, the influence of painting (where the special effect of ch%ar^ 
oscuro was being developed toward its ultimate perfection by 
Eembrandt) should not be disregarded Interesting too is the 
reflection of the actual colors in the Dutch term for this technique, 
it is hcht en irmn as compared with the German Eelldunlcel 

These remarks do not pretend to have demonstrated an absolute 
or exclusive influence on the part of the Dutch writers but to ascribe 
to them a contributory and exemplary influence The fixmg of 
exact lines and directions of literary influence may never be possible 
for this remote and fluid period. Peihaps we shall be led to look 
to Holland, however, for the direct, contributory antecedents of 
those characteristics of the German Baroque which we have been 
wont to attribute directly to Italian and Biench sources. 

^Stanley Newman Weebow 

The Johm Hophms Vn%vers%ty 


J-v W Muller and A. Kluyver, Woordenhoek der nederlandsche Taal, 
Xteideu, 1902, m, pt 1, col. 1665 ff (translation mine) 
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MATHILDE HEINE’S ALBUM 

Ernst Elstei ^ describes in detail both the physical appearance 
and the contents of the autograph album belonging to Heinrich 
Heine’s wife As seen and examined by Elster, the book, bonnd in 
green velvet, had as its original entry, under date of 8 April 1947, 
verses by Heme beginning "Hier, auf gewalkten Lumpen, soli 
ich” (later incorporated into Romanzero, II under the title ‘^^In 
Mathildens Stammbuch”) Among other entries, Elster lists: 
Heinrich Laube^ 11 April 1847, Heine’s nephew, Ludwig Embden 
(undated), Alfred Meissner, 19 April 1847, Henri Seuffert, 22 
Nov 1847, J Duesberg, 5 Sept 1848, J Karpeles, 7 Sept 1848, 
Ludwig Wihl, Nov 1849, Gerard de Nerval (undated), Alfred 
Michiels, 27 August 1852 The remaining pages were either left 
blank or bore autographed poems and music dated after the death 
of Heme What catches the eye in Elster’s description is his 
closing paragraph , he draws attention to " emen hochst auffalligen 
Bericht uber Mathildens Album ” by Alfred Meissner,^ adding the 
admonition that a special investigation would need to be made be- 
fore Meissner’s great errors ” could be explained ® 

If now we turn to an examination of the story under suspicion, we 
find it worthy of the characteiization Meissner gave it eine kleine 
Geschichte , scheinbar unbedeutend, in Wahrheit abex 
tief und schneidig, wie eine Eomanszene ” ^ According to Meissner, 
Heine and Mathilde gave a gala dinner party for the express — or 
rather tacit ^ — purpose of securing autographs for her album When 
is this dinner supposed to have taken place ^ Here some momentary 
confusion creeps in Meissner’s phrase um diese Zeit ” is under- 
stood and interpreted by Houben as February or March of 1847 ; 
that IS the dating assigned as a heading for the excerpted passage 

^ D^e Ee%ne~Bammlung Strav>& / JS%n Terzeichms, privately printed, Mar- 
burg 1929, pages 13 and 14 

® Schattentam, Zurich 1881 Elster cites vol n, pp 264-267 The original 
text was not accessible to me, for purposes of the present article, I have 
used passages from Schattentanz as reprinted by H H Houben Gesprache 
mit Eeine, Erankfurt 1926 

® In the same sense is Elster’s earlier note concenuug the Stammbueh 
poem in Eomanzet o “ Der Bencht Meifiner im einzelnen unrichtig 
{Eemes Werke^^ Leipzig 1924, ii, 358 ) 

* Hoaben, op oit , p, 547 
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from ScJiattentanz reprinted in the Gesprache mit Heme, after 
which an editorial note is appended by Honben, emending the date 
slightly (“die von Meihner geschilderte Gesellschaft fand ^eden- 
falls Anfang Maiz statt and making specific reference to a letter 
of Heme^s to Ferdinand Lasalle on the 27th of February 1847 
[sic] ® However, Honben is gnilty of a clerical slip , the letter 
(mentioning a dinner to be given “ in einigen Tagen,^^ allegedly in 
honor of Lassalle^s sister) was vritten a year earlier, 27th Febrnary 
1846 ® Further evidence speaks for this date and for some snch 
party^s having been planned, at the very least, if not given For in 
the already cited letter to Lasalle Heme not only mentions Balzac, 
Eoyer, Gozlan, Gantier et al, as prospective guests, apparently 
on the very same day he addiessed a letter to Balzac himself, in- 
viting him to a dinner the fallowing week, the evening of the 4th of 
March ^ So much for the date of this disputed paity 

What dramatic or, to use Meissner’s epithet, “ novellistic ” scene 
allegedly took placed After the dinnei, the album went its rounds 
Among the signers, Meissner mentions the critic and novelist Jules 
Janin, Hector Berlioz, and the writer Leon Gozlan, but the other 
names — Balzac, Gautier and the rest mentioned in Heine’s two 
letters of the 27th of February — are conspicuously absent, likewise 
the persons whom Elster lists, with one possible exception Alfred 
Meissnei himself, whose autographed poem Elster catalogues as 
appearing on page 5 of the album in the Strauss collection But was 
Meissner present at the “solemn occasion” he describes in his 
Schattentanz^ In the first place, his entry in the gieen-velvet 
album bears the date of 19th April 1847 over a year later 
Furthermore, he does not, in so many words, lay claim to having 
been an eye-witness In a way, the tone of his narrative seems 
calculated to evoke that impression, yet he relays an account of the 
denouement — after the guests had departed, when Heme and 
Mathilde discovered Gozlan’s supposed insulting inscription a scene 
at which he hardly could have been present In fact, the degree 

® Honben, op ctt , p 549 

^ Cf JSetnrich Hemes Briefwechsel, hrsgg v Fnodncb Hirtb, Munchen / 
Berlin, 1914-1920, vol ii (1917), pp 592, 595 In a different context, 
Honben bimself gives -the date of the letter correctly op oit , p 488 

Hirth, op o%t , p 592 , the letter is merely dated “ ce 27 f4vrier ” bnt 
assigned by Hirth to [1846], apparently partially on the basis of the 
promise " Vons trouverez les amis Eoyer, Gozlan, les Escudier, Gautier ” 
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of Meissner’s intimate acquaintance with the Heme manage would 
be snfiSciently established by his mere knowledge of said denoue- 
ment To be sure, Gozlan may, later on, haye boasted openly that 
when it came his turn, he never banal, his words always hitting 
the mark,” as Meissner says) wrote in his hostess’ album ^^11 n’y 
a qu’un seul moyen de se defaire d’une vieille maitresse II faut en 
faire sa femme ” And this despite the fact that the ceremony in 
the church of St Sulpice one August day in 1841 already lay four 
and a half years behind this deliberate insult 
When Heine and Mathilde discovered what trick had been played 
by their guest, they did not confine themselves, according to Meis- 
sner’s account, to deleting the single page in question Das ver- 
dammte Buch m violettem [ Samt mit dem schonen Goldschnitt 
und dem eleganten Schlosse ^ Heine" rifi sein Gedicht heraus und 
warf es in die Ecke Doch er mochte es [das Buch] gar nicht 

im Hause haben Als eine deutsche Freundin, die Autographen 
sammelte, nach Pans kam, wurde ihr das Buch geschenkt, nachdem 
alle deutschen Einschreibungen entfernt worden waren Der Buch- 
binder hatte ihm wieder ein besseres Aussehen gegeben ” ® 

What can be back of this story ^ It would seem fatuous to at- 
tribute the entiiety to Meissner’s imagination or to unreliable hear- 
say inaccurately reported Even though L6on Gozlan was not 
present to deny the facts, having died in 1866, fifteen years before 
Schattentanz appeared, to be followed three years later by Hector 
Berlioz and still later, in 1874, by Janin, the story must have gained 
cuiiency in their (and notably Gozlan’s, the chief actor’s) lifetime, 
and would have led to a demenh of some sort Could Meissner have 
safely iisked such denial, even in 1881, if his story had been without 
foundation ^ Balzac and Gautier, too, who may or may not have 
been present at the dinner, were dead But Mathilde Heme was 
not, though in her middle sixties she may not have had a cavalier 
to refute the shadowy tale in Schattentanz, if, indeed, she ever heard 
of the book 

Still, there are several suspicious circumstances Writing in the 
1880’s, had Meissner forgotten that he, too, had signed his name 
to a poem in Mathilde’s album nearly thirty-five years before^ 
Heine’s poem, ^^In Mathildens Stammbuch,” fiom Bomanzero, is 
quoted, correctly and in full, in the episode recounted by Meissner 
He remembered his first sight of it in the album Did he forget that 


® Houben, loo. c%t 
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Heinrich Laube’s name was already there before his own^ Did he 
wondei at the absence of the names Janin, Berlioz, to say nothing 
of that gamin Gozlan Or did he not hear of the Gozlan inscrip- 
tion and its consequences until some time, years perhaps, later ^ 
And was his memory in his late fifties hazy about the color of the 
velvet binding, which Elster assures us was green ^ 

Without wishing to attach undue importance to such a small and 
subjective piece of evidence as the discrepancy between the green 
volume described by Elster and the violet binding remembered ( ^) 
by Meissner, nevertheless this clue implies a solution Why does 
Meissner claim that all the German inscriptions were removed 
before the album was given away to b. friend What of the 
chief fly-in-the-ointment, Gozlan’s French epigram^ And does he 
mean, when he says that the bookbinder had given the album an 
improved appearance, that this book, torn apart on the very even- 
mg of its debut, the 4th of March 1846, or soon afterwards, was 
rebound between then and April of the next year, when he him- 
self signed it ^ 

Can we not find a much simpler and more nearly satisfying 
answer^ In March of 1846 there was a dinner, partly or solely for 
the purpose of securing autographs for Mathilde^s album, already 
bought in 1844 ® Balzac was invited, as Heine’s letter proves, 
though there is no conclusive proof of his presence or absence, nor 
of that of Gautier and the others mentioned, except that very likely 
Leon Gozlan was on hand, and possibly Berlioz and Janin, as 
Meissner tells The Gozlan incident occurred, the album was dis- 
posed of, and has since, to all intents and purposes, disappeared 
Whether the velvet of its binding had actually been violet or not, 
it was replaced by a green velvet-bound substitute, into which Heme 
himself, outwardly undaunted, again wrote the first entry the 
same poem, beginning ^^Hier, auf gewalkten Lumpen, soli ich,” 
which had graced the original album and which he now redated 
8 April 1847 The sole rational explanation for the existing con- 
fusion must be the succession, possibly the co-existence of two 
albums, i e the story of giving the original album away may or may 
not have been a subterfuge on Heme’s and his wife’s part Must 
we leave this affair, as ^^The Mystery of the Missmg Alburn”^ 
Whether, in addition to the one in the Strauss collection as cata- 
logued by Ernst Elster, another album will come to light m some 

® Of Heme to his mother, 17 October 1844, Hirth, op ci#, n, 0ia 
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collection of Heineana yet to be eatalogued,“ is rather a matter for 
conjecture than for dogmatic prediction 

Herman Salinger 

Grinnell College 


Eiisr beelhster ^speel^ bbi eo^^tan-e 

In emer Gespiachsszene, deren eigentlicher Zweck charakterisie- 
rend ist^ lasst Fontane im achten Kapitel des Berliner Gesell- 
schaftsromans Frau Jenny Treibel den Kellner n a folgende 
Worte an den ^nngen Leopold Treibel richten. Ja^ Herr Treibel, 
als die Fran Mama vorgestern hier waren nnd der Herr Kommer- 
zienrat anch, und auch das Gesellschaftsfraulein, iind Sie, Herr 
Leopold, eben nach dem Spe'tl nnd dem Karnssell gegangen waren, 
da hat inir die Mama gesagt ^ Horen Sie, Mutzell, ich weiss, er 
kommt beinahe ]eden Morgen, nnd ich mache Sie veraiitwortlich . 
e 1 n e Tasse , me mehr . ^ ^ Dem Namen nach konnte dieser 

MntzelP vielleicht ans Snddentschland stammen, aber der dnrch 
den Hamen angedentete Begriff eines nntersetzten Menscheii passt 
kanm zn Fontanes Bild der ausseien Eischeiming ^^ein auf sicb 
haltender Mann von Mitte der Tierzig, der schon in den Yor- 
mittagsstnnden emen beinahe fleckenlosen Frack trug Erst xecht 
die Sprache des Kellneis, die sonst von einigen berlinisch-maikischen 
Ansdrncken angehancht ist, schliesst die Vermutnng fremder Her- 
knnft ans ^ Wie kommt aber Fontane dazu, einem Berliner Kellner 

Professor Walter Wadepuhl of Elmhurst College, author of numerous 
articles on Heine, to whom I have communicated the foregoing chain of 
deduction, informs me that it is more than likely that a second (first?) 
album actually exists in the collection, now inaccessible in a sealed vault in 
New York City, formerly belonging to the late Eric Benjamin Does the 
above article supply, so to speak, an explanation in advance and a quasi- 
vindication of Alfred Meissner’ 

^ Theodor Fontane, Gesammelte WerKe Berlin 1905 OS i Sene, Bd 8, 117 

^Vgl Heintze Cascoibi, Die deutschen FamiUennamen 6 Aufl Halle 
1926, 285 Mutz m (alem ) ein unteisetzter Mensch (schweizer Mutschi, 
Motsch Diekkopf ” ) Auch Mutsch, Mitsch, Motsch Veikleinerungsfoim 
Mutzel , 

®Vom historischen Standpunkt aus glaubt Professor Richaid Salomon 
(Kenyon College), dass die Wuizeln des Namens ‘Mutzell’ vielleiclit in 
Fontanes fiuhen Ermnerungen zu suchen smd Im Jahre 1850 kam es nam- 
lich, so mehr aus Versehen, zu einem klemen Zusammenstoss von preus- 


3 
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ein ans Bayriscli-osterreicliische anklingendes Wort S'perl in den 
Mund zu legen ^ 

Ohne Zweifel handelt es sich hier nm Sperl^ im Sinne von 
^"Tanzsaal/^ wie das Wort m der osterreichischen, bezw. Wiener 
Dichtung, lianptsaehlicli bei Nestroy und Eaimund vorkommt® 
In deren Possen bezieht sich 8 perl auf em populares Lokal im 
zweiten Wiener Gemeindebezirk, von welchem Glassbrenner erne 
fur ihn chaiaktenstische Bescbreibung in Bilder und Traume aus 
W^en ® bietet 

Das Fest im S p e r 1 war reizend Wie eine Weihnaclitspyramide sahen die 
Sale und die uppigen Baume mit ihren tausend Lampen aus An jedem 
Tische wurde gegessen und getrunken, nicht einer von den Hunderten, auf 
welchem nicht Teller klapperten und das Messer- und Gabelspiel producirt 
wurde Strauss spielte, und sobald er endigte, regnete ein endloser Beifall 
auf den belorbeeiten Kopf Hmten tneb der Polichinell seine Spasse, und 
fur unerleuchtete Gartenparthien, in welchen die Seufzer der Liebe sich 


sischen und osterreichischen Sti eitkraften, der sogenannten ' Schlacht bei 
BronzelP Die Opfei waren auf pieussischer Seite em Schimmel und der 
Stiefelabsatz des Gefieiten Mutzel Das Unternehmen ist in einem Leier- 
kastenlied verewigt, woiin es heisst 

Der arme Schimmel musste sterben, 

Dass sich die Preussen Ruhm erwerben 
Bei Fontanes bekannter Souveranitat in der Namenswahl ware es leicht 
moglich, wenn auch nicht beweisbar, dass der Gefreite, bewusst oder unbe- 
wusst, der heimliche Taufpate des Kellners ist 

* Dass das bayrisch osterreichische Bperl Stecknadel, Tannennadel kaum 
in Betracht kame, lasst sich aus Schmeller Wh ii 681 schnell ermitteln 
Auch Paul Kretschmer, Wortgeographte der hochdeutschen TJmgmgesprache, 
Gottingen 1918 fuhrt nur die eine Bedeutung an 

® F H Mautner erklart auf S 490 seiner Nestroy Ausgabe das Wort 
Bperl als " Name eines beliebten Tanzlokals Ausgewahlte Werhe Wien 
1938 In Nestroys Mine Wohnung ist zu vermieten ii, 17 heisst es “ Ich 
hab’ vor einigen Jahren emen Heuschreck kennt, er war Lederermeister in 
der Leopoldstadt in der kleinen Schiffgassen, das dritte Haus, eh^ man zum 
Sperl hintri geht, ” — Raimund, Der Barometermacher auf der Zauler- 
msel n, 10 ‘*Da kehr’n wir beim Sperl in Afnka ein” Ferdinand 
Baimund, SamthcJie Werhe, Leipzig 1903, herausg von Eduard Castle 
Anm S 48 Sperl— -Vergnugungsort in der Leopoldstadt — Fr Th Vischer, 
Faust Der Tragodie drifter Teil i 6 (Mephistopheles mit den Seligen 
Knaben) ^'Der Hexentanz, was fur ein Schmaus! / Es war so munter wie 
in Wien beim Sperl, / Und damals, ja, war Faust em andrer Kerl » ” 
Werhe 4 Bd Leipzig 1917, 29 

® Glassbrenner, Adolf, Bvlder und Traume aus Wien Leipzig 1836 Bd 
n, 136 
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wie Thau auf die Blumenkelche legten, war ehenfalls Sorge getragen Hier 
lauter wilder Jubel, dort stille Liebe und susse Erhorung Und alle die 
gluhenden Eunken des Herzens sammelten sich, denn auf demselben Orte 
biannte gegen Mitternacht em Feuerwerk ab Oben in den Salen war Ball 
Die Lust wahrte bis drei Uhr morgens 0 gluckliches, lustiges Wien’ 

Obwohl sich m Fontanes Flaudeieien uhers Theater mir eine 
einzige Bespxechung findet^ die auf Vextrautheit mit den Oester- 
xeichexn schliessen lasst, erne Kxitik von Eaimunds Der Ver- 
schwender, muss ex als Theatexkxitikex diese gekannt haben. Aber 
selbst dann und auch bei seinex bekannten Bevoxzugung des Fxemd- 
spxachlichen, fxagt es sich, ob ein Fontane aus bloss litexaxischer 
Kenntnis hex das IsTomen Sperl so spezifisch angewendet hatte, wie 
das an dex zitiexten Stelle dex Fall ist Unseres Wissens hat das 
Wort keine Aufnahme in die Berliner Umgangsspxache gefunden ® 
Dahex daxf man wohl in diesem Ausdxuck hochstens einen Hinweis 
auf den Berliner Rahmen sehen^ auf ein Stucklein Alltagsleben^, 
das dem Schriftstellex^ als ex sich 1888-1892 mit dei Treibel be- 
schaftigt, zur genauexen Absehilderung dex Wixklichkeit dient. 
Leopold und Mutzell unteihalten sich namlich fast jeden Morgen 
zur fruhen Stunde in einem Treptower Restaurant, das Fontane 
als ^ Etablissement ^ bezeichnet, wohl zur Andeutung, dass es nicht 
allein em beliebtes, sondexn auch em grosses Lokal ist Da dex 
junge Treibel ^ eben ^ nach dem Sperl imd dem Karussell gegangen 
ist, lasst sich wohl annehmen, dass diese m dex Nahe liegen 

Tatsachlich existiexte auch einst em Berliner Sperl, ein Lokal 
aber, das viel spater als der Wiener Sperl ms Leben getreten sem 
muss Denn weder Adolph Brenglas (Adolf Glassbrenner) mit 
semen Berliner Strassenbildern,” die die Stadt am Abend be- 

Im Jahre 1862 wird Hebbel, der sieh in Dresden aufhielt, durch einen 
dortigen Konzertsaal an den Wiener Sperl erinnert und schreibt an seine 
Frau “ Nach Tisch setzte ich mich in einen Omnibus und fuhr m*s Linksche 
Bad, wo Abends urn 6 Uhr ein Concert stattfinden sollte und wo ich noeh 
me war, Enti4 5 Silber-Gi oschen Es ist ein Local, wxe der Wiener Sperl, 
wer baden will, kann in die Elbe spnngen, wenn es die Polizei gestattet, 
von anderen Vorkehrungen bin ich nichts gewahr geworden ” In Samtlwhe 
WerTce, hrsg von R M Werner, Berlin 1901 07, Sene 3, Bd 7, 247 

® Nicht angefuhrt bei H Brendicke, Der Berliner Volksdialekt,” Schrvften 
des Yerevns fur die G-escJiichte Berlins xxiv, xxxn (1892 ab) , “Berliner 
Wortschatz zu den Zeiten Kaiser Wilhelms I”, ebd xxxin, A Lasch, 
“ Berlinisch ” Erne lerlinische Sprachgeschiohtey Berlin 1929 , Hans Meyer, 
Der richtige Berliner in Wortem und Bedensarten 6 Aufl Berlin 1904 
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schreiben,^ noch Friedrich Holtze, der offentliche Vergnngungen 
aus der Peiiode 1840-1860 anfuhrt,^*^ eiwahnen einen solchen 
VergnugTingsort Erst in einem Fnhrer durch die Umgebung 
Berlins, den Fontanes Yeilegersohii Friediich 1894 veroffentlicht 
hat, komint man darauf^- In einer Aufzahliing der Tieptower 
Lokale heisst es 

Zui Linken dei Strasse liegen, bis zum Spreeufer durchgehend, neben- 
einander Restaurant Ackeimann , Restaurant C Moncb, voimals 

W Eichbaum , Riemers Restaurant , Paradiesgarten {fruher Sperl, 
Wirt wai Otto Buchholz) , hier ist fur allerlei Kuizweil gesorgt, der Eiffel- 
tuim, etwa 30 m hoch bietet gute Feinsiebt, em reizender Kaisei- 
pavillon ladet zum Genusse von Wem und ecbtem Bier em, Turnplatz, 
Orchesterlialle, Unterhaltungsboden, Scbaukel, Manonetteiitheater sind 
\oihanden 

Dorthm fluehtet sich nnn der leichtlehige Leopold vor der nor- 
gelnden Mama, wenn ei mit Eltern nnd Gesellsehaftsfranlein ms 
Treptower Eestanrant muss 

Ob noch andere noiddentsche Stadte in den Jahren 1860-1890 
emen solchen Sped anfzuweisen hatten^ Schon der eine Vers des 
Barometermachers in dei jauchzenden Eaimund-Szene 
kehr’n wir beim Sperl m Afrika lasst vermuten, dass bis 1823 
die Popnlaritat des Wiener Lokals Anlass zn komischer XJber- 
treibnng werden konnte Der Mann, dessen Unternehmnngsgeist 
solche Massen-Kurzweil ins Leben gerufen hatte, hiess nieht einmal 
Sperl, sondern Spediauer Nachdem aber dieser Johann Georg 
Sperlbaner, Jager nnd Burger, 1701 ein Ilauschen erworben hatte 
und die dort errichtete Gaststatte volkstumlich geworden war, hat 
er den Namen abgekurzt Das Wirtshaus fuhrte immer noch das 
Schild Zum Sperlbaner, wonach auch heute die Strasse, an der 

® Brenglas, Adolph, BerhUj wie es tst — und trinkt 2 Aufl Leipzig 1842 
11 Heft, S 12-13 

Holtze, Friedrich, ‘‘ Bilder aus Berlin vor zwei Menschenaltern in 
Schnften des Verems fur dte Cfeschichte Berlins, xxxv (1898), 67-123 

In den Berliner Adressbuchern wird kem Restaurateur Sperl in Treptow 
aufgefuhrt 1850 1884 taucht mehrmals em A Sperle als Restaurateur an 
verschiedenen Adressen auf, immer aber entweder m den ^‘Zelten” (also 
Tiergarten) oder m der inneren Stadt (Mitgeteilt von Stadtarchivdirektor 
Dr Ernst Haeber, Berlin ) 

Fuhrer duroh die Umgelung von Berlin Herausgegeben vom Tounsten- 
klub fur die Mark Brandenburg Berlin 1894, i Teil, Osten, S 12 
Auch von Stadtarchivdirektor Kaeber mitgeteilt 
Vgl oben Anm. 6 
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es lag, Sperlgasse heisst Erst Therese Sperlbanei, eine Enkelin 
des Grunders, und deren Mann, Johann Scherzer, erweiterten den 
Besitz dnrch Ankauf von ISTachbarhansehen und Garten nnd eroff- 
neten dort 1807 erne Gaststatte mit grossem Garten nnd Tanzsaal, 
vie Glassbrenner ihn beschreibt Tim die Vierziger Jahre genet 
das Lokal in sehlechten Euf , wnrde von der guten Gesellsehaft ” 
gemieden nnd ging in den Siebziger Jahren ganz ein^® Wer aber 
weiss die Klnft zn nberbrncken, die den hernntergekommenen 
Wiener Vergnugnngsort von dem Treptower Sperl, Inhaber Otto 
Bnchholz, etwa Mitte der Aehtziger Jahre, trennt^ 


B'iyn Mawr College 


Myra R Jessef 


LESSING’S FAUST FRAGMENT AND ROMEO AND 

JULIET 

In the Geisterschau ” of his Faust Fragment ^ Lessing, at- 
tempting to discover the swiftest spirit, introduces seven Geister 
der Holle ” Dismissing the first demon, Eanst commands ^ 

“Faille siehenmal elen so schnell durch die Flammen der Holle*’ 
Lessing’s third spirit says 
“Mich tiagen die Flugel der W%nde^* 

The fourth informs Faust 
“ Ich fahre auf den Strahlen des Inohies ” 

The fifth entreats Faust who is provoked by the preceding spirits, 
deren Schnelligkeit in endlichen Zahlen auszudrucken (ist) ” 
^^Wurdige sie deines TJnwillens nicht Sie sind nur Satans 

^^ISTach Wilhelm Kisch, D%e alien St^assen und Platze det Leopoldstadt 
Wien 1885 Herr Th Feldmann, dem ich den Hinweis auf dieses Werk 
verdanke, weiss vom weiteren Schicksal des Lokals, dass die Commune Wien 
die Grundstucke zum Ernchten von zwei Schulgebauden eiworhen katte 
Von diesen hiess das Realgymnasium Erzherzog Rainer bei den Studenten 
immer noch ^ Sperl ’ 

^ Dntte Scene des zweyten Aufzugs Cf Lessings sammthohe Sohnften, 
Lachmann Munckei (m, 382-3) The Faust scene is from Brief e, die 
neuste Litter atur hetreffend, vii, d 16, Feb 1759 (Lachmann-Muncker, 
Vin, 44) 

® Italics and parenthesis mine Note Both Juliet and Faust are lament- 
ing the slowness of corporeal messengers 
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Bothen in der KorperwelV^ and adds, that he, the fifth, is 
schnell als die Gedanken des Menschen 
In Shakespeare^s Borneo and Juliet (ii^ v) the heiome ex- 
claims ^ 

Lovers heralds should le thoughts. 

Which ten times fastei glide than the sun’s beams 
Driving black shadows over louring hills 
Therefore do nimble-pinioned doves draw Love, 

And therefore hath the wind suoift Cupid wings 

That Lessing should use with such concentration the identical 
metaphorical media to indicate speed as aie found in this short 
Shakespearean passage might be entirely coincidental, but that the 
same three examples employed in Juliet’s lament should occur in 
the Geisterschau ” in direct juxtaposition and in an order which 
is the exact reverse of that used by Shakespeare is noteworthy 
Especially is this so since considerable search has failed to discover 
m any of the speed demon ” scenes in various treatments of the 
Faust saga any instance in which the same examples aie used in 
the same sequence as that employed in Lessing’s scene 

The coincidence becomes all the more notewoithy when we recall 
that, immediately before introducing this famous scene in the ^^17 
Litteraturbrief ” ^ with the statement that Doktor Faust hat 
eine Menge Scenen, die nur ein Shakespearisches Genie zu denken 
vermogen gewesen,” Lessing had terminated his vigorous praise 
of Shakespeare by referring to Othello, Leai, Hamlet, etc ® and, 
finally, by comparing Othello with Voltaire’s Za/ire One of the few 
other Shakespearian dramas with which Lessing was acquainted 

® SchlegeTs translation, though of later date than the Lessing fragment, is 
an example of the words likely to be called forth in the German mind 
by Shakespeare’s lines 

Zu Liebesboten taugen nur Oedanken, 

Die zehnmal schneller fliehn als Sonnenstrahlen, 

Wenn sie die Nacht von finstern Hugeln scheuchen 
Deswegen ziehn ja leichtheschwingte Tauben 
Der Liebe Wagen, und Cupido hat windsohnelle Flugel 
Compare passages where I indicate emphasis, especially Liebesboiew ” 
(Lessing’s ** Satans Bothen’’), English “heralds” In comparing “sie- 
benmal ” with Shakespeare’s ten times ” note that the mystic, perfect 
number Seven is more appropriate to Lessing’s “ Geisterschau ” and note 
also that the scene is entitled “ Faust und sieben Geister ” For a 
German translation almost coeval with Lessing’s scene see below, note No 9, 
* Lachmann-Muncker, vm, 41 ff 
® The sign for “ etc ” is Lessing’s, loc cit , p 43 
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was Romeo and Juhet^^ This acquaintance is manifested in the 
Hamlurgische Dramaturgie,^ where in criticizing Zaire^ Lessing 
writes ^^Ich kenne nur eine Tragodie^ an der die Liebe selbst 
arbeiten helfen, und das Eomeo und Juliet, Tom Shakespear’^ 
This brief statement justifies VaiPs statement ® cannot 

tell the source of his knowledge of Romeo and Juhet/’ and causes 
us to wonder whether the etc ” just mentioned, coming as it does 
at the conclusion of the lists of names of Shakespeare^s tragedies, 
and immediately before the mention of Zaire ^ might indicate that 
Lessing knew Romeo and Juhet at that time,® and thus strengthen 
our suspicion that the similarity which the elements in the “ Geister- 
schau” bear to the characteristics pointed out in Juliet^s lament 
might be more than comcidental 
It IS certain that the indicated eompidenees in the thought, the 
figurative language and the sequence of occurrence of the metaphors 
represent a closer approximation of the Lessing passage to the 
English version of Romeo and Juhet than it does to the earliest, 
and practically contemporary, German translation of that play^® 
Consequently, it does not seem too rash to suggest that Lessing had 
some direct knowledge of Shakespeare^s Juliet when he wrote the 
famous scene of his Faust Fragment. 

JoHiir T Kbumpelmann 

Louisiana State University 


® Cf F W Memest, " Shakespeare and Lessing ” PMLA, xix, 2, 234 46 
^15 Stuck d 19 Junius, 1767, Lachmann Muncker, ix, 243 f 
® Curtis C D Vail, Lessing^s Relations to the English Language and 
Literature, Columbia University Press, 1936, p 179 

® Cf Memest, op cit ,p 240 ‘‘ In the wide range of discussions of every 

phase of drama, Lessing finds occasion to refei to only five of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Romeo and Juliet, and Richard IIIJ* 
On this basis the “ etc ” could only refer to one of the two last named plays 
But we know that Lessing had some cognizance of at least some other 
Shakespearean plays Cf Vail, op cit , p 219 f 

Die erste deutsche RomeoJJe'bersetzung, reprint with introduction and 
commentary by Ernest H Mensel Smith College Studies in Modem 
Languages, xiv, Nos 3-4, April- July, 1933 The following passage is 
quoted from this translation of 1758 (Basel) for comparison wath the 
passages from Shakespeare and Lessing introduced above 
Es sollten Liebesboten Gedanhen sejn, die zehnmal hurt’ger sind als 
Sonnenstralen, wenn sie uber Berge, die ganz umnebelt sind, die Schatten 
jagen Man schickte dessentwegen Liebesbnefe Durch Tauben, welche 
soJmellbefldgelt smd, und darum hat der Gott der Liele Flugel 
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GEILLPARZER’S SELF-IDENTIFICATION WITH 
EOUSSEAU ‘ 

Morbid sell-analysis and bittei self -criticism occur frequently in 
Grillpaizer’s diaries In liis apparent determination to leave no 
shred of his personality inviolate, he attacks even such inconse- 
quential and extraneous factors as his own name, the sight and 
sound of which filled him with exaggeiated horroi ^ Now and then 
he ironically refers to himself as Fixlmulhiei, a name which he 
obviously chose both foi its rhythmic and structural correspondence 
to his own and for its clumsy and slightly ludicrous quality 
A journal entry from the year 1812 reads m part as follows 

Ich bin nun uberzeugt, spracb Fixlmullner, class ich keine Anlage zum 
Dichter babe Keine Oi iginalitat , wenn auch nicht gestohlne Ansdrucke 
doch zusammengestoppelte Gedanketi Wenn Go the, Schiller und Shake- 
speare uber mich einen Konkurs eiolfneten ich niuste affenkahl dastehen 
Hm, veisotzte Hopmeier Kannst du noch z\seifeln’ spiach Hanns Jakob 
Rousseau und setzte seine Confessions also fort Ich habe zu fiuh und zu 
viel gelesen Ich habe mir nut kostlichen Speisen den jungen Magen uber- 
ladeii und muss sie nun in Uniath ven\andelt, von mii geben Ich verspure 
manchmal ein deficit an Verstand und dennoch bin ich zu klug, veistandig 
mag und muss der Dichter seyn aber urns Himmelswillen nicht zu klug.^ 

August Sauer remarks in refeience to this passage, ^^TJnter 
Fixlmullnei versteht Grillpaizer sich selbst, unter Hopmeiei oder 
Hopsmann und Rousseau vielleicht seine Pieuude ^ It seems clear, 
however, that Fislmullner and Hanns Jakob Rousseau are one and 
the same person, and that Gnllparzer’s use of the latter name is 
simply a further gibe at himself and at his propensity for self- 
revelation A careful reading of the passage cannot fail to indicate 

* All references are to Franz Grillparzer Samthohe Werke^ histonsch' 
kritische Gesamtausgabe, 2 Abteilung Tagehucher und hterarische Skisf- 
ssenhefte 

^Cf Tagehucher n, 322, No 1673 ^'Die ihm angeborne Rede- und 
Menschenscheu ward in seiner Jugend auch noch dadurch gehegt und 
verstarkt ErstenS) dass er einen Widerwillen gegen den Klang seines 
Namens hatte, und in die groste Verlegenheit gerathen konnte, wenn ilm 
jemand bei demselben nannte, oder wohl gar nach seinem Namen fragte 
{Gedruckt hat er ihn noch lange nachher nicht sehen und lesen konnen) ” 
and Tagebuoher itt, 49, No 1936 Der verfluchte Name hat mich immer 
geargert ” 

® Tagehueher i, 76, No 168, 

* Jbtd, 39L 
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this fact Grillparzer states that Hanns Jakob Eousseau conhnues 
his confessions , it is Fixlmnllner who has been confessing, and the 
mention of continuance establishes the identification Furthermore, 
the confessions of Hanns Jakob Eousseau-Pixlmullner are remi- 
niscent of previous entries in which Grillparzer mentions his own 
early extensive and indiscriminate reading ^ and m which he censures 
himself for lack of originality ® 

On other occasions, too, Grillparzer draws parallels between him- 
self and Eousseau, sometimes m so many words, sometimes by 
inference The frankest of these admissions occurs in the diary of 
1822 “ Ich lese Eousseaus Confessions und erschrecke darin mich 

selbst zu sehen ® Shortly thereafter he comments again Eous- 
seaus Neigung zur Luge (Verlegenheits- und Ausschmuckungs- 
Luge) 1 st 3 ener Person auch nicht fremd,^^ ^ concerning which Sauer 
remarks, Grillparzer meint oSenbar sich selbst ® The poet had 
previously claimed mendacity as one of his vices Ich luge, und 
nicht etwa des Scherzes willen, nein es ist Neigung, Wohlgef alien 
an der Luge^^^ Grillparzer accuses Eousseau of egoism ^^Wie 
wurde sich Eousseau gewundert haben, wenn ihn jemand den 
^ollkommensten Bgoisten genannt hatte, der 3 emals gelebt^^^^® 
Later he describes himself as a Geistes- und Gemuths-Egoist/^ 
Thus Grillparzer discerns, however reluctantly, a resemblance 
between himself and Eousseau, for whom he expresses a contempt 
which he frequently feels also for himself 

In the light of the above, it appears that Sauer erred in his 
assertion that Grillparzer, in the first-cited journal entry, is using 
the name Hanns Jakob Eousseau for one of his friends. Grillparzer 
IS here indulging in a double alias Hanns Jakob Eousseau is 
Fixlmullner, Fixlmullner is Grillparzer 

Pateicia Drake 

Unwersity cf Tesoas 


28, No 56 

® Cf Ih%d , 30, No 69 “ Meine Nachahmungssucht ubersteigt alien 

Glauben Alle meine Ideen formen sich nach jungst gelesenen ” 

® Tagebuoher n, 9, No 991 
7J6id,23, No 1047 
^Ih%d, 392 

® Tagehucher I, 7, No 17 
^^Tagehucher n, 53, No 1115 
/did , 297, No 1627 
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IDEOLOGICAL ANTECEDENTS OF THE BROTHERS 
KARAMASOV 

Since all of Dostoyevskies previous literary endeavors found their 
synthetization in his last novel, the influences that entered into his 
eaily works also affect the ultimate creation Suffice it to say that 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels ” appears on the first page of The 
Demons”, that Abb6 Prevost’s ^^Manon Lescaut” is significantly 
alluded to in The Gambler ” , and that the Tales of the fantastic 
German romantic E T. A Hoffmann are mentioned with especial 
emphasis in The Humiliated and Offended ” as a motif to which 
Dostoyevski is indebted 

Aside from the literary factors, there was a strictly non-literary 
and personal event in Dostoyevski’s life which played a paramount 
causal role in the inception of a plan for the central plot of Brdtya 
Earamdzovy, an encounter that occurred approximately a hundred 
years ago, around 1850, in a Siberian penal colony, between Dostoy- 
evski and a fellow convict who was accused of having murdered his 
rich old fathei. True, Ilyinski, the killei -suspect, could not be 
convicted of patricide and had to be released from the penitentiary, 
but the very possibility, the psychologically conceivable probability 
of such a crime stirred and haunted Dostoyevski’s imagination so 
vehemently and persistently that he decided to make it the funda- 
mental subject and crucial event of a narrative (See D ’s journals) 

Sharpened and heightened, the life-long preoccupations of Dos- 
toyevski’s former novels converge in his climacteric epic. The 
Brothers Karamasov unites most of the author’s foregoing medita- 
tions and reflexions on such moral and social types as the de- 
bauchee, the self-depraved, promiscuous women, the lourgeome 
hysUnque, chaste hermit and beautiful soul, the unbridled Eussian 
nature, young rebels m nietzschean ” revolt, patriarchal sages, and 
virtuosos of so-called justice 

Exactly a century after the appearance of Friedrich Schiller’s 
Die Rauber, the cardinal motif of this diama reappeared, m 1880, 
in Dostoyevski’s last novel He affirmed that the Eobbers ” had 
been a great inspiration to him, that they had provided him with the 
archetypes after which he patterned the characters and the ideology 
of the Brothers Karamasov In it is revived the entire theme of 
the German dramatist- a wealthy, domineering father, rival 
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brothers^ concnpiscence and cupidity Dostoyevski makes the an- 
alogy even more striking by having Fyodr Pavlovitch Karamasov 
identify himself with the Eegierender Graf von Moor/^ while his 
sons Ivan and Dimitri are introduced, verbatim, by the name of 
Karl and Franz Moor, the leading personages of Hie Rauber. 
Dostoyevski makes it very plain how much he owes to Schiller, how 
intimately he modeled his Eussian protagonists after the dramatis 
personae of the iconoclastic German tragedy 

Ever since his adolescence Dostoyevski was so fascinated by the 
refined and psychic methods of homicide as practised in the Rolhers 
that he transferred them, telles quelles^ into the BrAtya Eam- 
mdzovy The procedure and the result of the Eussian murderer’s 
machinations are identical with those of his German precursor not 
physical, but moral and emotional torture proves to be deadly It is 
the venom of words, not of poison, with which the 3 ealous son kills 
the despotic Karamasov pere, the same subtle and insidious means 
by which Franz breaks the life of his father, the old tyrant Moor 
Dostoyevski’s hero covets the same gain as Schiller’s access to the 
inheritance and to his relative’s bride-to-be by eliminating the 
competitor thru paternal curse and ostracism Behind this parable, 
of course, looms the problem of Human Freedom 
Dostoyevski was an ardent admirer of the genius of George Sand 
In his Diary of a Writer ” he published a glowing and worshipful 
obituary, proclaiming this French authoress the greatest femme de 
lettres of the century. He read avidly all of her books, including, no 
doubt, Spmdion, her little-known philosophical novel Large 
sections of Brothers Karamasov are essentially influenced by the 
guiding ideas and situations of Spindion The parallelisms are 
striking Here are several themes of George Sand which Dostoyev- 
ski reelaborates in this crowning work The hero Alexey- Alyosha 
(namesake of Spindion" s Alexis), and also a recluse, is engaged in a 
critique of Catholicism against the backdrop of utopian socialism 
of the 1840’s. Taken up anew by the Eussian is the Frenchwoman’s 
presentation of the controversy between Christianity and foune- 
nsme. Other motifs transposed from Spindion into Brdtya Kara- 
mazovy are submission to ecclesiastic dogmatism and heretical ” 
striving for individual liberty of thought and conscience , the con- 
flict between faith, agnosticism and atheism, redemption thru 
irrational mystical beliefs and the soteriologic virtues of positivist 
science and skepticism, the monk who leaves his cell to fight the 
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people^s battle against the corrupted power of the Chuich of Eome, 
and stoims the barricades m the name of world-wide liberty, 
equality, and fiateinity Piom the theological-political perspective 
of that Erench novel Dostoyevski derives leligious metaphysics and 
a socio-goveinniental ideology which deviate from those of George 
Sand and e\en oppose them diametiically 
In Spmdion^ both State and Church are doomed to extinction 
In the Brothers Earamasov, howevei, the victory of the political 
revolution is only temporary and is not followed by anarchy The 
secular powei will be absoibed by a theocracy, an omnipotent and 
supieme “ Ekklesia which will entail not only a cessation of the 
revolt against the Heavenly Father, the King in Heaven, but also 
a logical discontinuance of the hoirible patricidal lebellion against 
the Father of the Country, the Tzar, the beloved pater patriae or 
^^Batyushka” The private pairicide in the Brdtya Earamazovy 
symbolizes the assassinations ol the autocratic lulers of the 
Eomanov dynasty, committed by membeis of the anarchistic 
school of thought Their nihilistic and nreveient ideology leads 
inevitably towards perdition and utter ciime, and Dostoyevski illus- 
trates this conviction of his thiu the person of the young Kara- 
masov, whose blasphemousness makes him become a killer 
In one of Dostoyevskies letters to his publisher we can see this 
particular ideological impulse that determined some didactic 
features of his last novel The author states that one of the 
purposes of Brothers Earamasov is to be a poignant instrument of 
political education with which to help descredit and crush the 
pernicious movement of anarchism If his novel should have 
this efiEect, Dostoyevski would consider it a civic, humanitarian, and 
world-historic achievement of the very first order 

Heading a novelette by his revered teacher, Honore de Balzac, 
also helped Dostoyevski to crystallize the plot of Brdtya Kara- 
mdzovy The influential book was Balzac’s “^^conte policier” en- 
titled VAuberge Rouge In this suspenseful mystery-story Dostoy- 
evski finds paradigms for the typical actions and motives of the 
Karamasov brothers It will be remembered that the authoi of La 
Oomedie Humaine lodged two French army surgeons overnight 
in a hostelry room, ^together with a rich German banker Both 
officers conceive the idea of killing the senescent, selfish, obnoxious 
hoarder of riches, thus enabling them to take possession of the 
monopolist’s gold, the key to life-fulfilment* But they do not dis- 
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close their plans to each other One of the officers falls asleep 
during his gory and smistei scheming, while the other surgeon 
performs the homicide with his lancets and makes his get-away 
with the money-bags of the venerable, yet deeply detested German 
miser When the unsuspecting would-be murdeier is found in the 
morning next to the corpus dehctiy the beheaded body of the old 
tycoon, all the evidence is against him, and the innocent one is con- 
victed of the crime One sees the relation between the Karamasov 
plot and this rather simple French intrigue 

It may prove enlightening to ascertain how the ideological filia- 
tion of Dostoyevskies earlier writings, how his preceding meditations 
and aspirations converged upon and in the Brdtya Earamdzovy, how 
they determined the various themes which distinguish his last 
creation 

In the late 1860^8 (right after the completion of the Idiot) and 
again in 1870 Dostoyevski wrote from Florence, Italy, to his friend, 
the litterateur Maikov in Moscow, declaring his intention to com- 
pose a prose monument that would match L Tolstoi^s War and 
Peace,^^ whose title was to be Atheism oi the Life of a O-reat Sinner, 
a grand epic novel intended to amalgamate Dostoyevskies philoso- 
phical quests and observations as they had accumulated thru the 
years This capolavoro, however, never materialized in the proposed 
form. Instead, Dostoyevski produced three separate, different 
novels which show a piogressive unfolding of ideas oiiginally 
meant to be contained in a single book The three novels among 
which Atheism was, as it were, distributed, are Demons 
(Byessiy 1871-72) , The Adolescent {Podrostoh, ’75) , and at last 
the Brothel $ Karamazov (’79-80), the final opus, the fruition of 
his whole existence, written under the lengthening shadows of his 
approaching death 

The ideas and motifs jotted down for the never-composed 
Atheism find a fragmentary and intermittent treatment in The 
Demons and the Adolescent.” But all those preoccupations 
that had haunted Dostoyevski since the planning of A Great 
Sinner reach finally their fullest expression, embodiment and 
denouement m the Brdtya Karamdzovy, which became something 
like a substitution for the opus whose primary title was to have 
been Atheism Its salient themes, as revealed by Dostoyevski’s ulti- 
mate roman, can be formulated as follows Question as to the 
existence of God and the Devil , republic (democracy) and monarchy 
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(autocracy), Occident, Eussia, and Orient, mentality and soul- 
life of children, the abused child, juvenile delinquency and dis- 
gruntled, alienated youthful criminals , the problem of step-parents 
and oiphans Other important subjects are the utopia of a blame- 
less society of the future, Marxian communism, the Commune of 
Pans (1871) , the vandalistic extermination of the legacies of free 
minds by an anti-intellectual Kultur-Barbarei — a facade for 
anarchy 

Among the sketches for the novel Podrostoh (^^ Adolescent ”) we 
already find a preliminary wording of the pessimistic cosmic vision 
which IS later so amply oi chestrated and dramatized by the chapter 
of the Great Inquisitor in the Kaiamasovs the three universal 
temptations so shrewdly placed before Jesus by Satan on the 
promontory of Jerusalem, land which Dostoyevskies genius inter- 
preted as the all-pervading principle of the history of mankind 
throughout the ages, as humanityes perpetual sell-out of personal 
spiritual freedom for the sake of daily bread and provisional social 
security 

There are five of Dostoyevskies novels, each of which is a continua- 
tion of the preceding one as to the development ot the ideological 
contents, and which form a perfect continuity in this respect. The 
titles, in their chronological order, are Cnme and Punishment 
(^^ Prestupleniye i Nakazaniye ’^), 1866, The Idiot, ^68, Demons 
(Byessi), ’71, The Adolescent (Podrostok), ’75, The Brothers 
Karamasov (Bratya Karamazovy), ’79-80 These five boks lepiesent 
an informal and loose, yet consistent and spiritually homogeneous 
sequence that gives the impression of a roman-fleuve ” and might, 
with some justification, be called a pentalogy In it Dostoyevski un- 
folds the enigma of conscience between good and evil, of life’s mean- 
ing or absurdity, and expounds his historical credo concerning the 
moral fiber of the Eussians To denote his conception of a particu- 
lar facet in their national psychology and character he coined a 
term which has become part and parcel of the Eussian everyday 
vocabulary Tcaramdzovshchina This term designates a Karamazov- 
like type of people who tend to resort to violent, tempestuous or 
morbid solutions in their desperate attempt to unravel the maze of 
Eight and Wrong Dostoyevski feared that the dizziness, extremism, 
unbridledness and mental mutiny of the karamdzovshchina ” 
might jeopardize, pervert or prostitute what he still believes to be 
Eussia’s divine mission as Christendom’s chosen people. 
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In 1876^ one year after the publication of Podrostoh (The Ado- 
lescent), a memento in Dostoyevskies notebook tells of his design to 
compose a novel entitled BesporyadoTc (Disorder), anothei never-to- 
be-written book. It would have focussed the general ethical-intel- 
lectual confusion of Russian society, the decay of the family and 
the chaos of convictions among the ruling classes The author is 
afraid that this axiological disequilibrium will facilitate the intru- 
sion of alien tables of values from the West which are apt to 
undermme and dissolve the politicio-religious-hieratic myth of a 
Holy Russia, the unique sanctity of Svyataya Rus] ” Dostoyev- 
skies outlook on Russian civilization of his time, intended to appear 
in the unwritten novel Disorder (^^Besporiadoke^), can be de- 
tected only three or four years later, almost verbatim, in the teleo- 
logical goal of all his antecedent ideologies The Brothers Eara- 
masov. 

Both the factual Ilyitch incident and the fictional Karamasovs 
typify the fading and unraveling culture gobelm of a groping 
Russia under the ancien regime Multiply the four mam char- 
acters of my novel by one thousand,^^ Dostoyevski writes to his pub- 
lisher, and you get the mtellighentsia of our Russia of today,” 
The luminous examples of Balzac^s The Human Comedy and of 
War And Peace cannot be ignored, they suggest themselves plainly 
in this context 

The Muscovite occidentalists dubbed Dostoyevski chauvinist ” 
because he refused to see the Slavic world all black and the rest of 
Europe all white We have ]ust seen to what large extent Dostoyev- 
ski consciously and persistently espoused the thoughts and currents 
of Occidental literature and civilization He was a Slavophil only 
m the sense that he wished to avert the bastardization of Russian 
culture with ceitain completely incompatible and unworthy stand- 
ards of the West Therefore he exaggerated and overemphasized 
the dangers of British utilitarianism, of German Kultur-Propa- 
ganda,” and of the generally West-European pseudo-liberalism ” — 
of the idees-forces of 1789 and 1848. Although clinging to a number 
of Russians sanctities, Dostoyevski recognized the worth of many 
a foundation of the European spirit and philosophy, eagerly imbued 
himself with a great deal of Western ideologies, and his intellectual 
stature is quite inconceivable without that absorption m the noble 
components of the Occident 

The foregoing considerations corroborate the thesis of the one- 
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ness, solidarity, and homogeneity, the continent-wide common de- 
nominator of a Pan-European culture, at least until the advent of 
Bolshevism Dostojevski’s intimate participation in the Occidental 
patrimony, despite his proud nationalism, evinces the impossibility 
of dissecting a civilization into provincially antagonistic compart- 
ments, and of lowering a hostile and impermeable non curtain of 
historical self-righteousness m the indivisible lealm of the human 
spirit 

Maecel I Weinkeich 

Deep Springs College 
Calif O'! nxa 


A NOTE ON THE NATURAL BRIDGE IN AT ALA 

Chateaubriand^ quite in haimony with his idea of unfolding 
^^une nature et des moeurs tout-a-fait 6trangeies a FEurope/^^ 
provided for Atala, aftei her death, not the usual grave m a Chris- 
tian cemetery or church, but a tomb in the cathedral of Nature. 
She found her last resting place under the majestic aiches of a 
Natural Bridge Was this font naturel one of the poet^s extra- 
ordinary inventions, a superimposed fiction on an imaginary Ameri- 
can landscape^ Can we rely, here, on Chateaubriand when he 
asserts . J’ose dire que la nature am^ricaine y est peinte avec la 
plus scrupuleuse exactitude.”^ 

Most Clitics believe in a fanciful transfei of the Natural Bridge 
to Tennessee According to A. Le Braz ® the bridge, and the tomb 
of Atala under it, were in St Margaret’s m Suffolk County Eng- 
land C’est sous la voute de cette arche (of the rustic bridge 
leading to the parsonage of the Eeveiend John Ives) qu’il (Chateau- 
briand) fait creuser i Chactas la sepulture d’ Atala . II ne faut 
done pas chercher sur Fautre rive de FAtlantique la tombe de la 
^^fille du desert” elle doit reposer en un coin de cimetiere an- 
glais . . ” A similar view is held by Auguste Dupony in his edition 
of Atala * Caroline Stewart goes one step farther in her discussion 

5- Gilbert Chinard, Ghateauhnand, Atala, Rene, Pans, Roches, 1930, 
preface, 7 

^Ihid, preface, 23 

® Au pays d'ewil de Chateaubriand, Pans, Champion, 1909, 180 ff 

* Pans, Larousse, n d * 
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of Tlfh^ Natural Bridge She believed that Chateaiibriaiid drew here 
a composite picture of the Mission at Samt-Frangois, then added 
to it scenes from the neighborhood of Bungay^ and finally from 
descriptions of Malesherbes^ estate It requires no stretch of 
imagination to suppose that Chateaubriand visited (the estate of 
Malesherbes) and that he transferred some of the local color 
. . to ^ Atala ^ ® 

At first glance, G. Chinard’s explanation of the Natural Bridge 
appears to us very plausible According to him, the poet eased his 
task by presenting a word painting of the etchings by Chastellux 
This artistic traveler and French Major General had attached pic- 
tures of the already famous Virginia Bridge to his Voyages of 1787. 
^‘^Trois gravures y sont annex^es elles pourraient servir dhllns- 
trations dans une edition i^Atala. - Une fois de plus Chateau- 
briand semble done s^Stre inspire d^une gravure accompagnant un 
recit de voyage ® Chinard points out that the poet describes the 
woods and the clear brook as well as the symmetrical groups of 
pine trees and the steep ascents which shut in the valley of the 
Virginia Bridge on both sides The whole scene can be found on 
the historical print by Chastellux But the dale at the Bridge 
in Virginia is so narrow that there would hardly be room behind 
the arch for les Bocages de la moit^ or for the extensive cemetery 
for the Christian Indians from good p^re Aubry^s flock , nor could, 
on account of the sharp incline of the ground under the bridge, 
the Bumeau de la paix flow so peacefully as its name indicates. 
Does Chateaubriand^s bridge evoke the idea of the regularity and 
neatness of the Eoman arch of the Virginia wonder ^ Could anybody 
imagine that the Natural Bridge of Virginia with its enormous 
height of 215 feet would be endangered by any flood? Where, in 
Chastellux’s picture, is a lake, where is a cavern for a hermit^ 
Why, after all, should Chateaubriand conceive the idea of bringing 
the well-known Bridge of Virgima down to Tennessee^ He would 
have exposed himself as a liar, a reproach he tried anxiously to 
avoid. Moreover, Chateaubnand^s lather wide valley is bounded on 
the east by the Natural Bridge, gentle hillsides border it on the 

® Caroline Stewart, At ala and Ren€, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1926, 161 

® Chinard, UBcootxsme Am^ncatn dans VCSJmre de Chateaubriand^ Pans, 
Hachette, 1918, 264 


4 
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soTitli and north, in the west it is open, but there is a somber forest 
of fir trees 

Of special interest for Chateaubriand, was the Tennessee Eiver 
or the Cherokee,^^ as it was called because the Cherokee Indians 
inhabited its banks He noticed where this unusual rivei starts, 
how it flows west and finally turns north to 30111 the OhioJ Here 
the poet lets his lovers Atala and Chactas float down toward the 
setting sun ^^Le fleuve couloit entre de hautes falaises, au 
bout desquelles on apercevoit le soleil couchant . Nous ne vimes 
qu^un chasseur indien qui, appuye sur son arc et immobile sur la 
pointe d’un 1 ocher, ressembloit a une statue elevee dans la mon- 
tagne au genie de ces deserts ® Down with the current of the 
river the innocent pair went, but, after two weeks in their small 
boat, they had to go ashoi^ to save their lives In the darkness 
during a terrible storm, and after several hours^ wandering, the 
shipwrecked were rescued and brought to a large cave in moun- 
tainous terntoiy, where was a Natural Bridge, similar to the one 
in Yirginia 

On another landmark of the Old South, the Natchez Trace, 
Chateaubriand maintained to have traveled himself Une com- 
pagnie de trafiquants, venant de chez les Creeks, dans les Florides, 
me permit de la suivre . Nous sumons k peu prds des senhers 
que lie mamtenant la grande route des Natchez k Nashville par 
Jackson et Florence, et qui rentre en Virginie par Knoxville et 
Salem ® It is noteworthy that the poet translated the unusual 
designation of the road from Natchez to Nashville with the correct 
term sentier, while from there onward the route was known as the 

Wilderness Eoad/^ Chateaubriand meant, without doubt, this 
ancient Indian Trace, which passed the village of the Mission near 
the Natural Bridge not far from the Tennessee Eiver. ^^On y 
arnvoit par une avenue de magnolias et de chSnes-verts, qui bor- 
doient une de ces anciennes routes, que Bon trouve vers les 
montagnes qui divisent le Kentucky des Florides/^ 

’’Apr^s quinze nuits d'une marche pr6cipit6e, nous ontrtoeB dans la 
ckatne des monts A114gany, et nous attexgnlmes une des branches du Tenase, 
fleuve qui se jette dans TOhio Cbmard, Atald et ReM, 69 

70 This passage is taken from W Bartram, Travels through 
North & South Carolina, Ceorgta, East West Elomda, 179L Philadelphia. 
1791, m 

^M^movres d^Outre-Tomhe, 1 , 402 (Bir4, Nouvelle Edition). 

Gilbert Ohinard, Chateaubr%<md, Atala R&nS, Editions Fernand Boches, 
Pans, 87. 
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On the Natchez Trace, a few miles after its intersection with the 
Tennessee Eiver, in the hilly territory northward, we find Chatean- 
bnand^s Natural Bridge It is not so imposing and not so well 
known as its namesake in Virginia Chateanbriand^s description 
of the bridge tallies with every detail Here we find the enormous 
cave of pere Anbry, where the lovers found shelter, and where 
Atala died In the large domelike cavity under the bridge the Ked 
■Warriors from far and wide gathered and held their councils 
Many of the Indians probably were converted here to Christianity 
by some pious hermit and buried outside in the Indian cemetery. 
Behind the Natural Bridge is the smooth mirror of a lake from 
which comes a meandering brook On the north and south of this 
asile riant are slight elevations and in the west the view is closed 
by a somber forest One can easily plack here magnolia blossoms 
to adorn the hair of the beloved one Here are in abundance the 
locust trees (acacias) and the laurels where red birds (cardinaux) 
and mocking-birds love to nest And — mirabile dictu — Chateau- 
briand^s observation was correct for this region Quelques renards 
disperses par Borage allongeoient leurs museaux noirs au bord des 
precipices Here in this section there are the habitats of foxes 
and annual fox hunting is a tradition 
How easily may Chateaubriand have imagined that the bridge 
could be destroyed by floods from the lake Every spring the other- 
wise quiet water inundates the whole region and, seemingly, endan- 
gers this wonder of nature Marks of the high floods can be seen 
everywhere on the rocks of the bridge and on the cliffs of the 
hillsides In the middle of the long arch of the bridge is a gaping 
hole caused by the corrosion of time. So it was quite natural for 
Chateaubriand to surmise that the burial place of Atala could be 
covered up by the debris from the bridge and disapppear When 
Chactas arrives after several years to find the grave of his beloved 
one, this calamity has happened ^^Le lac s^itoit d4bord6, et la 
savane etoit changes en un marais, le pont naturel, en s^6croulant, 
avoit enseveli sous ses debris le tombeau d’ Atala et les Bocages de 
la mort^^^^ In the Natural Bridge near Waynesboro, Tennessee, 
we have thus the actual description of an American scene by one of 

Historical markers indicate it 
^“Gilbert Cbmard, 83 

Gilbert Cbinard, 126 
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the most prominent French writers As far as this wonder of nature 
IS concerned, we must admrt that Chateaubrrand gave a graphic 
account of it avec la plus sciupuleuse exactitude ” 


American Umveistty 


John C Frank 


M^ECEL PEOUST^S MAXIMS AGAIN 

In editing recently a collection of The Maxims of Marcel Promt ^ 
drawn fiom the sixteen volumes of A la recherche du temps perdu, 
I failed to invoke every 3 ustification for such a bold understaking. 
To be sure, the Introduction quotes m English the capital passage 
from Le Temps retiouve 

Quant aux v4rit4s que Tintelligence — ^mdme des plus hauts espnts — 
cueille a claue \oie, de\ant elle, en pleine lumi^re, leur valeur peut toe tres 
grande, mais elles ont des contours plus secs et soiit planes, n*ont pas de 
profondeur parce quhl n’y a pas eu de profondeurs k franchir pour les 
atteindre, parce qu’elles n’ont pas 4te recre4es 
Je sentais pourtant que ces v4nt4s que Tintelhgence d4gage directement 
de la r4alit4 ne sont pas k dddaigner enti4rement car elles pourraient en- 
chasser d^une mati4re moms pure mais encoie p4n4trer d’esprit ces im- 
pressions que nous apportent hors du temps Pessence commune aux sensa- 
tions du pass4 et du present, mais qui plus pr4cieuscs sont aussi trop rares 
pour que Poeuvre d’art puisse toe compos4e seulement avec elles Capahles 
d'toe utilia4es pour cela, je sentais se presser en moi une foule de v4rit4s 
relatives aux passions, aux caract4res, aux moeurs ® 

But following this quotation there should have been a reference 
to the very significant letter that Proust wrote to Mme Sheikevitch 
m late 1915 on the blank pages of her copy of Du cote de chez 
Swann ^ That distinguished lady having asked the author what 
became of Mme Swann as she grew older, Proust proceeded to 
summarize for her all the rest of his work as it then stood in the 
proofs latei to be examined by Professor Albert Feuillerat 

^ Columbia University Press, 1948 

®Paris, Gallimard, 1927, n 62-53 

*Host accessible iir Gonespondance g4n4rale de Marcel Proust, Plon, 
Pans, 1935, v 234-241, but first printed in Lettres a Madame Sheihivttch, 
Paris, Librairie des Champs-Elys4es, 1928, 57-66, where it is also reproduced 
in lacsimile 
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In that summary, which fills but seven printed pages, it is note- 
worthy that Proust sets down no fewer than six aphorisms, all of 
which reappear almost textually m later volumes of A la recherche 
du temps perdu The first one is worded thus in the letter 

Puis, quand je la soupgonne sur des nens, et pour des nens aussi lui rends 
ma confiance, car c*est le propre de Tamour de nous rendre k la fois plus 
defiant et plus cr4dule ” * 

The second and third of the aphorisms in the letter occur in 
juxtaposition^ as follows 

En voyant combien je m*4tais tiomp^, ]e compris combien la souffrance 
va plus loin en psychologie que le meilleur psychologue, et que la con- 
naissance des Elements composants de notre ame nous est donn4e non par les 
plus fines perceptions de notre intelligence mais — dure, dclatante, strange 
comme un sel soudain cristallis6 — par la brusque reaction de la douleur 

In the novel they are separated by only a page but, whereas the 
first has gained through the repetition of the word psychologies 
the second has lost some of its sharpness 

Mademoiselle Albertine est partie ’ ” Comme la souffrance va plus loin 
en psychologic que la psychologic’ ® 

Mais notre intelligence, si grande soit-elle, ne peut apercevoir les Elements 
qui le composent et qui restent insoupgonnes tant que, de Tetat volatil ou 
ils subsistent la plupart du temps, un phenomfene capable de les isoler ne 
leur a pas fait subir un commencement de solidification ® 

The fourth example from the letter has undergone but little 
change upon entering the novel 

Pour entrer en nous, un tee est oblig4 de prendie la forme, de se pher 
au cadre du temps, ne nous apparaissant que par minutes successives, il 
n’a jamais pu nous livrer de lui qu’un seul aspect a la fois, nous ddbiter de 
lui qu'une seule photographic Giande faiblesse sans doute pour un tee 
de ne consister qu’en une collection de moments , grande force aussi , car il 
relive de la m4moire, et la m4moire d’un certain moment n’est pas instruite 


*The quotation marks are in the original, but the maxim has been 
refined before it finds its way into the novel '^Les exigences de notre 
jalousie et Taveuglement de notre ci^dulite sont plus grands que ne pouvait 
supposer la femme que nous aimons” La Prisonm^e, Pans, Gallimard, ^ 
1923, 1 129 

® AlberUne d^sparue, Pans, Gallimard, 1925, 1 7 

® Ihxd , I 8 This aphorism was eliminated from The Masoxms of Marcel 
Prouet 
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de ce qui s’est passe depuis, ce moment qu’elle a enregistr4 dure encore et 
avec lui vit T^tre qui profilait 

The fifth aphorism appears thus m the letter 

Et ainsi, ce qui nous lappelle le mieux un toe, c’est justement ce que 
nous avzons oublie parce que c^etait sans importance ® 

The sixth and final maxim occurs an the last lines of the letter 

Au bout de quelque temps, un malade atteint de cancer sera mort II 
est bien rare qu’un veuf inconsolable, au bout du mtoe temps, ne soit pas 
gu4n ® 

Surely it is significant that in a rapid summary of the contents of 
several volumes, written for a friend who had simply asked what 
eventually became of Mme Swann, Proust should have included as 
many as six aphorisms to occur in those volumes Strictly limited 
by the space offered by the blanks preceding the title-page (as one 
can see in the facsimile where his writing becomes progressively 
smaller as he nears the end of his letter), Marcel Proust neveithe- 
less felt such general truths to be essential in reproducing the 
flavor and content of his work in progress Nothing could indicate 
more compellingly the value he set upon such conscious truths, 
the fruit of an observant and reflective life. 

JxTSTTN O’BniEur 

Oolumhm Xlnwersity 


Alhertine dispwrue, X 100, the first verb is put into the past [un 
4tre a, 4t4 obUg4) and the last clause reads ce moment qu^elle a enregistr4 
dnre encore, vxt encore et avec Im V4tre qux s’y profilaxt 
®In the novel this thought has been inserted into the middle of a 
sentence “Or, les souvenirs d^amour ne font pas exception aux lois 
g^n^rales de la m4moire elles-mtoes r4gies par les lois plus g4n4rales de 
Phabitude Comme celle-ci affaiblit tout, ce qui nous rappelle le mieux un 
toe, c’est justement ce que nous avions oubli4 (parce que c*4tait insignifiant 
et que nous lui avions laiss4 ainsi toute sa force) ” A Vomlre dee ^eunes 
piles en fienrs. Pans, Galhmard, 1919, n 60 
®In Alberitne dispe>rue, n 140, the thought has been expressed in a 
single sentence and the “ inconsolable widower has been generalized “ Au 
bout du m4me temps oh un malade atteint du cancer sera mort, il est bien 
rare qu*un veuf, un p4re inconsolables ne soient pas gu4ris ** 
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THE EARLIEST ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
LA ROCHEEOTJCAtTLD^S MAXIME8 

The 8hort Title Cataloguers hnking of La Eochefoucauld^s name 
with the very rare volume^ Epictetus Junior, or Maximes of 
Modern Morality J a translation by John Davies of Kidwelly, is, I 
believe,, the first indication m print that the two are related A 
comparison of the two texts shows that Davies^ work is really a 
hitherto unnoticed close translation (with certain minor additions) 
of the Maximes The relationship has probably escaped detection 
because Davies worked, not from one of the standard editions of 
La Rochefoucauld, but rather from the edition preoriginale pub- 
lished at The Hague m 1664 — an edition which contains only 
certain of the Maximes, and these arranged in radically difierent 
order This 1664 edition (which, incidentally, has become almost 
as rare as the Epictetus Junior,) ^ was disowned by La Eochefon- 
cauld as a pirated text, a ^^meehante copie,^^ but certain of his 
editors have unkindly supposed that it really had his secret blessing 
as a sort of trial balloon for the first Pans edition which was 
to appear in 1665 

Davies did not, indeed, try to conceal his indebtedness to a Trench 
source If he had attempted such a ruse, it would undoubtedly 
have called forth comment, for by 1670 he already had a well- 
established reputation as a translator from the French, with over 
a dozen translations — some of them highly popular — ^to his credit 
The Epistle Dedicatory to the Epictetus Junior states 

Ep%ctetus Jumor,/ or/ Maximes/ of/ Modern Morality / Inf Two Gen 
tunes / Collected/ hy J D of Kidwelly/ London,/ Printed for T Basset, 
, / / 1670 / Pp [viii] -j- 137 The Epistle Dedicatory is 

signed J Davies ” 

® Mr Donald Wing has kindly directed me to the Bodleian Library for 
the only known copy of the Epictetus Junior The existence of the 1664 
The Hague edition of La Eochefoucauld was long doubted (even by La 
Bochefoucauld’s editor m the Grands Ecrivains series) A single copy was 
rediscovered in the late nineteenth century, and the known copies have now 
risen to seven (cf Jean Marchand, “LTdition de 1664 des Maximes de la 
Eochefoucauld et sa rdimpression ignorde (La Haye^ 1743, pet in —12" ),” 
Bulletin du Bibliophile et du BibliothScavre, Octobre, 1947, p 455) The 
1664 text IS available, however, in the facsimile edition. Pans, 1883, edited 
by Alphonse Pauly 
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As to the present Collection of Maximes, I am to acknowledge, that the 
greatest part of it was made by a person of eminent Quality in France 
The several Editions of it there, and in the Low Countries, sufiSiciently 
argue its kind reception among the Ingenious, in these parts 

And so, while he may not have known La Eochefoncanld as the 
author, it is clear from the above comments that Davies was aware 
of the relationship of the Hague and the Pans editions of the 
Maximes^ the early editions of which, it should be noted, appeared 
without the name of the author 

Proof that Davies used the 1664 text is relatively easy to muster 
The most obvious point is that Davies’ version ® is a close rendering 
(with a very few interspersions) which follows the exact order of 
the 1664 text (and it will be remembered that this latter differs 
radically in this respect from the 1665 and subsequent texts) 
Then, too, the significant printmg errors in the 1664 edition, as 
listed by Monsieur Pauly,^ are all detectable in the Davies render- 
ing One final detail is a sure give-away, if any further evidence 
IS necessary On page 26 of the English translation the printer 
has put in the margin an unexplained note P 19 ” In con- 
fronting the translation with the original, one discovers that this 
particular maxim is found on page 19 in the Hague text One 
must suppose that a note m the manuscript, doubtless intended 
only for the translator’s reference, has somehow crept into the 
printed text 

I have been unable to locate any reprintings or later editions of 
the Epictetus Junior^ but have found it advertised as late as 1687 
by the bookseller Thomas Fabian, in his catalogue appearing at the 
end of La Calprenede’s Hymen's Praeludia . , London, 1687 

The later seventeenth-century translators of La Eochefoucauld — 
Mrs Behn who Englished the Maximes under the title Seneca Un- 
masqued, or, Moral Eeflections,” ® and the anonymous author of the 

® Davies’ " two centuries ” really contam one additional maxim, since be 
baa used tbe number 190 twice In these 201 are included all of tbe 188 
maxims of tbe original Two of tbe original 188 (xxvr and cix:xiv) have 
been, divided, and become four in tbe translation Hence, 190 of Davies’ 
maxims are direct translations from tbe French Eleven others (Numbers 
XXX, cxv, oxxxvii, oxxxvni, cnxiv, oixxix, cxovi— co) are original with 
Davies In these last,*'we may discover an occasional contemporary refer- 
ence, but m general they are in imitation of La Rochefoucauld himself, 
and as such are not particularly successful, nor worthy of special note 

^ In his facsimile edition, p xv, footnote 

® Included as pp, 301-382 m her Miscellany , . , London, 1685 
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1694 translation ® — appear to have worked directly from the author- 
ized French text, and without consulting Davies’ version 

Joseph E Tuckee 

University of Wisconsin 


OTHELLO AND PBEEGEINA, ^^EICHEE THAN ALL HIS 

TEIBE^^ 

In the last act of Shakespeare^s play Othello^ the Moor remarks 
on the results of his jealous actions, the ugly murder — or, to be 
more exact, the burking — of Desdemona, in language highly 
figurative, for he compares himself wifch one 

whose hand 

(Like the base Indian)^ threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his Tribe (v, ii, 346 348) ® 

The phrase his Tribe refers, not to the Indian,’^ but to the 

pearl That is, the Indian was not richer than other members 
of his tribe , instead the pearl, like the unparalleled Desdemona 
which the jewel symbolizes, was richer than all other gems More- 
over, the pearl in Shakespeare was not a feminine but a neuter 
noun , in point of fact, the word is also neuter in Middle English, 
as IS seen in Sir John Mandeville^s similar phrasing m a reference 
in his Travels to right as the perl, of his owne kynde ® Finally, 
in both Mandeville and Shakespeare h%s is equivalent to %ts since 
in Old as well as Middle English his was the standard genitive form 
for the masculine and neuter genders ^ 

The purpose of the passage m Shakespeare, it is clear, is to 
enlarge on the unique richness of the pearl All attempts to place 

® Moral Mamms and Reflections Written in French^ hy the Duke of 
Roohefoucault , London, 1694 There was a second edition in 1706 

^ ludean in the First Folio but corrected to Indian in the others 

* G L Kittredge (ed ), Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare (New York, 1946), 

p 1260* 

“Kenneth Sisam (ed ), Fourteenth Century Terse and Prose (Oxford, 
1928), p 98 

* Samuel Moore and Thomas A Knott, The Elements of Old English 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1942), p 32, 0 F Emerson, A Middle English 
Reader (London, 1929), p. xcvi 
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the focus of inteiest upon the Indian as an exceptional member of 
his own savage band are theiefoie based upon a misconception of 
the meaning of Shakespeaie^s words ^ The possibility, apparently 
not hitherto considered, that the diamatist may have had in mind 
an actual histoiical jewel so exceptional that it outranked all its 
kindred thus appears altogetliei worthy of investigation An Eliza- 
bethan audience, in other words, would understand that Shake- 
speare was depicting a jewel richer than all its tribe and might 
naturally associate the allusion with a contemporary jewel if this 
gem were sufficiently unique in value to be so described 

In this connection, surely the most famous pearl in Shakespeare^s 
day was the rare jewel known to the art of the lapidary as Pere- 
grina ® This gem was a perfect stone of thirty-one carats in the 
shape of a pear At an ailction in August, 1515, Peregrma was 
sold for twelve hundred pieces of gold, and at subsequent sales its 
value continued to increase E\en at that early date the stone 
achieved no inconsiderable fame it was depicted m three celebrated 
paintings as the mam adornment of Mary Tudoi’s lavish costume, 
it featured prominently in laudatoiy descriptions in the writings 
of both Lope de Vega and the gieat Ceivantes ® That the jewel 
would be well known to contemporaiy Englishmen is established 
by the fact that it figured as a gift to Mary Tudor fiom her husband 
Philip II of Spain upon the auspicious occasion of their wedding 
m 1554 ® The significant occurrence of a royal marriage involving 
the two powerful houses of England and Spain would call promi- 
nent attention to Peregrma at a date well m advance of Shake- 
speare^s composition of Othello in 1604, therefore a seventeenth- 

®Tlie notes in the Vanornm Edition by Furness (pp 527 331 note 421) 
have largely to do with vain attempts to identify the “ ludean ” The state- 
ment of Professor Kittredge (op ctit, p 1311) that the supposed igno- 
rance of savages with regard to the value of precious stones had become 
proverbial ” has obvious value 

® Octavio Mendez Pereira, Balhoa (ed Everett W Hesse, Hew York, 
1944), pp 149-160 

■'As for the three paintings, one is m the Museum of Prado, Madrid, 
Spam, another in Hampton Court, Middlesex, England (whose galleries are 
open to the public) , and yet another in Winchester Cathedral, where 
the marriage of Mary Tudor and Philip II occurred 
® See 0 M Pereira, op at , p 160 
®“Mary I,'" DM, Vol xn (London, 1921-22), p 1230 
Kittredge accepts 1604 as the date of composition (op at , p* 1215), 
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century playgoer upon hearing a pearl described as Richer than all 
his Tribe would most likely call to mind the oft-discussed history 
of the well-known Peregrma 

Literary allusions to Peregrma were of course current in con- 
temporary Spanish writings, as already noted in the works of Lope 
de Vega and Cervantes Now, as for Shakespeare^s own reference to 
the pearl and ^Hhe base Indian/^ it is instructive that in order 
to purchase peace from the Spaniards, an Indian chief of the 
Island of Pearls, on the American Pacific coast, gave Balboa 
Peregrma — ^this incident marking its first appearance in recorded 
history The Spaniards did not honor the pledge, soon making war 
anew against the lowly and base aborigines , thus, in effect, the 
Indian leader figuratively threw away Peregrma In conclusion, 
there would be unquestionable appropriateness m Shakespeare^s 
associating the exotic experiences of the Moor Othello as a distant 
traveller, which are emphasized throughout the play, with the 
frequently repeated stories about Peregrma, which Spanish word 
means a pilgrim or a peregnnator 

Viola Hablook Andeeson 

Texas College of Mines 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN ROMEO AND JULIET 

One of the best known of the presumed topical references in 
Shakespeare is the Nurse^s statement m Romeo and Juhet, Tis 
since the earthquake now eleven years ^ Those who assume that 
Shakespeare intended a reference to an actual earthquake have 
almost universally applied the Nurse^s remark to the famous 
English earthquake of 1580, and they have therefore concluded that 
Romeo and Juhet was written m 1591® Other scholars, while 

as also do R M Alden and O J Campbell, A Shalcespeare Handbook (Kew 
York, 1932), p 66, and Furness (ed ) Othello, p 357 
0 M Pereira, op cit , p 150 
^i. 111, 23 

® See, for example, T W Baldwin, Bhahespere*s Fwe-Aot Btruoture 
(Urbana, 1947), 772-3 Prof Baldwin instances, in support of his state 
ment that there could be no question as to what * the Earthquake ^ would 
signify to the audience,” the publication of Arthur Golding’s A discourse 
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accepting the probability that a refeience to an earthquake would 
suggest that of 1580 to an Elizabethan audience, have nevertheless 
argued cogently against placing too literal an interpretation on 
the Nurse^s chronology ^ It is possible to go even further, however, 
and to argue that a reference in the 1590’s to an earthquake would 
not necessarily suggest that of 1580 In a work published in 1595, 
William CovelFs Polimanteia, England is represented as making the 
following remaiks to all her Inhabitants 

And as for my owne part (sillie destressed as I am) I have considered the 
thieatnings of God against my subiects hues the tokens sent me not long 
since the wonders that heaven shewed the lowde speech that the dumhe 
creatures used, and all onely for this end, that I fearing might perswade 
you, and you perswaded might make mee to hue without feare yet I rehe 
not so farre upon Astrological} reason, as vpon the strange starre 1572 
the Comets that haue appeared since the great thunder 1584 the terrible 
Earth quake the first of March the same yeare the strange inundations not 
long since the fearefull mortahtie that hath hewed downe my tallest 
Cedars, and moued (as it were) the lesser plants yet I take these to bee 
meanes to humble me, least in piide of courage I oueiweinmgly doe loue 
my selfe * 

What IS significant in this passage is not merely the reference 
to a terrible earthquake on March 1, 1584, it is also the context of 
that reference Covell, m the person of England, is recalling the 
most awesome natural prodigies of the past twenty years, and 
it is the 1584 earthquake rather than that of 1580, which finds 
its place in the list. To at least one literate and well-educated 
Englishman of the period, therefore, Shakespeare^s earthquake 
reference would not automatically have suggested 1580 

That the 1584 earthquake has so far escaped the attention of 
scholars can be explained by the fact that it aroused almost no 
contemporary literary attention, perhaps because the subject had 
been worked to exhaustion in connection with the 1580 earthquake 
We cannot even be sure that the 1584 earthquake was felt in Eng- 
land at all, the only contemporary reference to it, outside of 
Coveil, localizes it in Geneva ® But that it made a great impression 

•aypon the earthquake m 1589 But the S T C entry (11987) upon which 
Baldwin depends is in error here, the Golding book was published in 1680 
(see the British Museum Catalogue of Bnnted Books) 

* B. K Chambers, Wilham Shakespeare, i, 345 
*Sig y2r-v 

' On June 23, 1684, a work was licensed to T. Woodcock entitled A true 
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m England can hardly be doubted, if we accept Covell as a reliable 
witness. 

Scholars are almost unanimous in dating Romeo and Juhet in 
1595, on stylistic grounds, and if we now assume that Shakespeare 
had a 1584 earthquake in mind, the only major obstacle to dating 
the play in 1595 disappears It is even possible to speculate that 
a reading of CovelFs book may have suggested the earthquake refer- 
ence to Shakespeare. Pol%mante%a^ we may remember, is famous 
for its praise of ^^Lucrecia Sweet Shakspeare^% and it would be 
natural for a young author to want to read a work which, for 
almost the first time in print, praised him by name. 

Sidney Thomas 

Queens College 


DAME MARY ETHEEEGE 

The information concerning the wife and marriage of Sir George 
Etherege, the poet, has to date been confined to three sources the 
gossip recorded in three contemporary satires, a mention of some 
money dealings in which Etherege’s wife was involved before their 
marriage , and Etherege^s own desultory mention of his wife m his 
correspondence from Ratisbon ^ 

discourse happened "by an earthquake primo martxj 1584 /vn the places 
adioymnge to the lake of Geneva (Arber, 8 E , TX 433) In two works 
published in 1595, Anthonie Fletcher’s Gertaine Very Proper and Most 
Profitable Similies (Sig X2v), and Bartholomew Chappell’s The Garden of 
Prudence (Sig BT^), there are references to an earthquake which occurred 
of late ” No definite year is named in either work, and it is impossible 
to tell which earthquake is meant 
^ The satires are as follows 

The Present State of Matrimony,” BM, Harleian MS 7319, fi 152-155 
“ To Julian A Consolatory Epistle,” BM, Harleian MS 7317, ff 37-38 
^^An Answer to the Satyr on the Court Ladies,” BM, Harleian MS 7319, fif 
48-50 

The financial complications which resulted from the fact that Etherege’s 
wife had made a mortgage loan on some Westminster lands are recorded in 
a Chancery trial fully investigated by Dorothy Foster, Sir Greorge 
Etherege Collections,” Notes and Queries, oliii (Dec 24, 1927), 456 459 
For Etherege’s references to his wife in his correspondence, see The 
Letterbook of Sir George Etherege, ed Sybil Rosenfeld (Oxford, 1928), 
pp 161-2, 293, 328, 338, and Sybil Rosenfeld, ‘"Sir (jreorge Etherege in 
Ratisbon,” BES, x (April, 1934), 188 
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Some f Hither knowledge of Lady Etherege can be gained how- 
ever, from a bit of infoimation, not previously used, in a letter 
from Sir Leoline Jenkins to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford ^ This 
letter identifies Etherege’s wife as the widow of Edmund Arnold, 
and fuither investigation reveals that her maiden name was Mary 
Sheppard, that she was the daughter and coheiress of John Shep- 
pard of London and that she married Arnold before 1648,® 

Edmund Arnold was the second child of Edward Arnold and 
was baptized at the paiish of Stowe, Northamptonshire, on June 7, 
1607 He attended school nearby and began his clerkship at St 
Giles, not far from his birthplace Some time later (we do not 
know the exact date), he purchased, "^Svith the fruits of his pro- 
fessional industry the manor of Eurtho in Clely Hundred, 
Northamptonshire,^ 

The next date we have in Arnold^s life is August, 1648, when his 
son, Edmund, was baptized at St Bene’t, PauPs Wharf, in London 
In 1651, a second son, John, boin to Edmund Arnall and Mary 
his w/’ was baptized at the same parish Both sons were dead, 
however, by 1673, three years before the death of their father ® 
The earliest recoid of Arnold m law circles is in 1661 when he 
received the Bachelor of Law degree at Oxford At this time he 
belonged to the Court of Arches, an ecclesiastical court of Doctor^s 
Commons in London, and was spoken of as being ^^of Merton 
College ® However it is probable that he was at Doctor’s Com- 
mons as early as 1648, since his first child was baptized at the 
parish of St, Bene’t, Paul’s Wharf, which was also the location of 
the Doctor’s Commons buildings and living quarters 

Eeferences to Arnold after 1661 become more numerous and he 
seems to have had a rather active law career In 1662 or 1663 he 

^ Galendar of State PaperSf DomesUCj Oct ISSS- April 1684, p 219 
^London VmtaUon Pedigrees, 1664 (Harleian Society Publications), 
xoii, 8« 

* George Baker, The Eistory and Antiquities of the County of 'North- 
ampton (London, 1836-41), H, 157-69 
^Parish Records of St Bem^t, PauVs Wharf (HSP, Begisters), xxxvin, 
25, 27, and Olituary of Richard Smith (Camden Society Publications), 
xiiiv, 99 The elder son, Edmund, matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
in 1666 See losepb FOster, Alumm Owoniensis (Oxford, 1891), early senes 
I, 31 

« Anthony h. Wood, Pasti Owoniemis, ed, Philip Bliss (London, 1820), 
n, 252 
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was m a position to help secure a chamber in Doctor’s Commons for 
Dr Thomas Jones of Oxford, and at that time was referred to as 

a civilian and college tenant ” in London ^ Three years later 
he was appointed proctor to signify to the King the election of a 
new bishop at Bangor and to request royal confirmation,® In 1669, 
in a marriage allegation, he was listed as being of Exeter House, 
Strand, which was the temporary location of the offices of Doctor’s 
Commons after the Great Fire, and we find him still listed as a 
proctor in the Court of Arches in 1674 and 1676 ® He was also, 
at some time during his career, register of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, another of the fi.ve courts which made up Doctor’s 
Commons On the first of May, 1675, Arnold made out his will, 
and a codicil was signed March 22, 1676 Arnold died March 27, 
1676, and was buried at his Purtho estate. 

In his will Arnold left certain legacies to his brothers’ and 
sisters’ children, including forty shillings to a Thomas Arnold. 
The yearly income from the manor at Furtho, however, he left to his 
wife, Mary, to be given, after her death, to various chanties which 
he enumerated in detail. These gifts came to be known as Arnold’s 
Chanty He devised the advowson (parish patronage) of Furtho 
to the principal, fellows, and scholars of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
the residue of his personal estate, 1500 pounds, to be distributed 
among his kinsmen according to their needs The trustees for the 
charity were selected by Arnold from among his friends and asso- 
ciates One of them. Sir Leohne Jenkins, Knt, LL.D, ^udge 
of the Admiralty and Prerogative Courts, was later, as we have 
seen, from his position as Secretary at Whitehall, again to be 
concerned with Arnold’s widow in connection with the advowson 
This was after she had become Lady Etherege 

The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, ed Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1891), 
I, 396 

8 GSPD, 1665-1666, p 189 

^Marriage Incenses — Yicar General — 1669-1619 (HSP), xxxiv, 10, 130, 
and Edward Chamberlayne, Angliae Notitia, Sthi edition, 1674, part II, 
270, and 9th edition, 1676, part II, 241 
London Visitation Pedigrees, loo oit 

Arnold’s will itself has not been examined, so whether Mary Arnold 
received more than the Furtho estate itself cannot he stated The informa- 
tion here given was collected from Baker’s History of the County of 
Northampton, loo oit and from the records of the two claims to the estate 
appearing in the House of Lords Journals The first, begun in 1678 m 
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Two or three years after the death of Edmund Arnold, Mary 
Arnold was married to Etherege The exact date of this marriage 
has not been discovered Lady Etherege is said to have died shortly 
aftei her husband in January 1691-92 No record of her death 
was examined, but the January date is lent credence by Col 
Chestei^s repoit that he found the re^’Oxd of administration to the 
estate of a Dame Mary Etherege, wi " )W, dated February 1, 1692J® 
These facts about Btherege^s wife fit in well with the satirist’s 
contention that Etherege married rich old widow” Mary 
Arnold had been her father’s heir, and was receiving, in addition to 
any outright gift that her husband may have left her, 240 pounds 
yearly from his estate Considermg her first marriage to have 
taken place before 1648, she would have been at least forty-five or 
fifty at the time of her marriage to Etherege who himself was not 
over forty-four. The reasons behind such a match as this, and the 
possible channels or contacts through which Etherege could have 
met his wife are considerations which make possible several con- 
jectures on the character of Etherege and on one of the vague 
periods in this author’s biography. 

JoHisr W. Nichol 

Ohio State XJmversity 


Chancery, rejected, appealed, and finally rejected by the House of Lords in 
ld90, was by William Jeneway and his wife, grandchildren of Arnold^s 
father’s sister They claimed a portion of the 1500 pounds as ‘'needy 
kinsmen” The phrase was interpreted, however, as applying only to the 
brothers and sisters of the testator and their children (Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Xlth Report, Appndos, Part II, 215-16 and MSB of 
the House of Lords, m, 154 ) 

The second claim filed in Chancery in 1693, rejected, appealed, and finally 
rejected by the House of Lords m 1698, was by Thomas Arnold to whom 
Arnold had left forty shillings in his will He proved that the amounts 
specified for the chanties in the will totaled only 120 pounds, whereas the 
income from the manor was 240 pounds, and laid claim, as legal heir, to the 
surplus It was decided, however, that charity was the mam intent of the 
will, and that the surplus should be apportioned among the specified dona- 
tions (HMC, MSS of the House of Lords, n s ni, 201 202 ) 

Baker, County of Northampton, loo c%t 

Edmund Gosse, Seventeenth Centwry Studies (Hew York, 1914), pp 
297-98 
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THE UNIVEESITY MISCELLANIES SOME NEGLECTED 
EAELY TEXTS OF CLEVELAND AND COWLEY 


Between 1637 and 1660 Cleveland published two and Cowley 
five poems in the university miscellanies Though none of these 
poems fails to appear in the standard modern editions of their 
works, one of Cleveland’s and two of Cowley’s have been reprinted 
only from later editions ^ ' 

Beidan knew that Cle\*^and’s ^^Eetnrned, Pll ne’er believe ’t. 
. ” first appeared in the Irenodia Gantabngiensis Ob paciferum, 

Seremssimi Regis Caroli e Scotia reditum Mense Novembri ISJfl 
(Cambridge, 1641), sigs Ll^-L2^, but he was unable to see 
the volume and so reprinted the poem from the 1677 edition of the 
woiks (reprinted twice, perhaps thrice, the same year), collated 
with the J Cleaveland Revived, 1659 (reprinted 1660, 1662, 
1668) ^ Though the miscellany version differs mostly in minor 
matteis of spelling and punctuation which do not affect the mean- 
ing of the poem, and only slightly in wording, and though some 
word differences, such as ^^counterpane” (142) for ^^counter- 
part” are apparently misprints, some of the earlier readings are 
better than, or at least as good as, the later ® 

Cowley’s WElcome, Great Sir, ” was edited by Waller from 


^ Professor Francis L Utley (MLQ, ni, 1942, 244, n 6) noticed the early 
text of Cleveland’s poem and one of Cowley’s, hut had no opportunity to 
reprint them or to describe the variants He also noticed that Joseph 
Beaumont’s ‘‘Lemniscus redeunti cum . ,” which occurs in the same 

miscellany, is not included in Eloise Eobinson’s edition of Beaumont’s 
minor poems (Boston, 1914), but he did not mention that this poem occurs 
in Grosart’s edition of Beaumont’s poetical works (2 vols, Chertsey 
Worthies Library, 1877-1880), with the miscellany correctly indicated as 
its source Jean Loiseau, in his biography of Cowley, lists both the Cowley 
poems and their miscellany sources, but likewise neglects to reprint them 


or to notice the variants [Ahrahdm Cowley , sa vie, sov, ceuvre, Pans, 1931, 
p 657) 

® John M Berdan, The Poems of John Cleveland (Hew Haven, 1911), 


pp 29, 127-128, 222, 253, and Errata 
»U EEturn’d? 

1 7 their knot 

1,21 spider’s, spun 
1,26 made the gun recoyl. 


1 28 javeling we 
1*29 soul had taken wing, while 
we* expresse 
1 30 our principles 
1 33 the wrong. 
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the folio of 1668, collated with the folio of 1656,^ without mention 
that the poem also appears in the Irenodia Cantabngiensis , 
(sig This version of the poem differs from Waller’s not 

only m spelling and punctuation but in title, order of stanzas, and 
frequent woids and phrases — all of which substantially change the 
meaning Such later alteiations as the new title and Scots ” for 
Sons ” (131) aie logical improvements or corrections of ap- 
parent error, but, as in Cleveland’s poem, some of the eailiei 
variants make as good oi better reading than the later ° 

Christ’s Passion,” translated by Cowley from a Greek ode by 
Thomas Masteis (1633), was repimted by Waller from the folio 
of 1668 collated with the Verses 07i Several Occasions, 1663.® It 
had already appeared, however, in D Eennci Savilii . Oratio, 
coram Regina Elizaletha Oxemae habita, Aliaeqtie Doctias Viro- 
rum Opellae Posthumae, ex ipsis Autliorum Autographis de- 
sumptae, quarum Syllabum sequens pagina Lectori exhibet (Ox- 
ford, 1658), pp 32-34 The eailiei version varies, as usual, in 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, but this time only very 
slightly m wording Yet it does differ enough to show that Cowley 
reconsidered the poem before republishing it 


Oherlm, Ohio 


Albekia Tubnes 


* A R Waller, ed The Sngltsh Writings of Abraham Oowleg (Cambridge, 


1905-06) 

, I, V VI, 22-24 



«18 

Did onely speak, 

1 33 

The gain of Warres at home 

19 

This perfect Concord 

1 38 

such mad quarrels of our 

116 

blond IS spilt, which may be 


Isle, 


said, 

139 

vast hopes 

120 

fear no hurt 

142 

en’mies from afarre 

1^3 

Their Armour 

1 60 

souls more high- 

125 

[In the miscellany stanzas 

1 61 

gave t’us 


4 and 5 are reversed ] 

1 62 

It bid 

126 

shore? 

1.64 

And we, who write in verse, 

132 

That, and it*s Master Charles, 


foretell, not guesse 

« Waller, op cvt , i, v-vi, 402-404, 461 


n20 

depth’s nnfathom’d pit 

1 55 

scourges, rude embraces? 

145 

and tear/ Thy garments 

1 60 

Open, ah open wide 
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A MISDATED FLAUBERT LETTER 

In the two principal editions of Flaubert’s correspondence,^ 
there is found a letter to his mother from Athens, dated January 
26, 1851 The year and month are correct, but the day is in- 
accurate In the opening paragraph, Flaubert writes • • 

nous partons dans quelques jours pour le Peloponese ” As the de- 
parture took place on January 24, ^ the letter must have been written 
around January 20 This misdating — chargeable to the carelessness 
of either Flaubert or the editors — ^is further evidence of the caution 
which must be exercised in using Flaubert’s Correspondance. 
Dumesnil has made clear that the Conard edition is not to be relied 
upon, but he has not been able to improve upon it very much in his 
editing of the Centenaire edition® 

In the same letter, for Mouraddi read Morandi This error, 
typical of Flaubert, has already been pointed out 

B. F. Bart 

Pomona College 


REVIEWS 


Oeorq Rudolf WecTcherUiv. Zur Kenntnis semes Leiens %n England 
Von LeohsTakd Wii^oisr Forster Easier Studien zur deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur 2 Herausgeg. von Fr. Ranke und 
Walter Muschg Basel 1944 

The German poet Georg Rudolf Weckherlin is not one of those 
authors of the Baroque period who have been unduly neglected by 
the literary historians From 1803, when C, P. Conz published his 
Nachnchten von dem Leben und den Schnften Rudolph Wech- 
herhns the interest in Weckherhn grew throughout the 19th cen- 
tury. His poems were edited by Karl Goedecke in 1873, and in his 

^ Correspondance de Custave Flaubert, J^d^ition du Centenaire, Paris, 
Libraine de Prance, 1925 , and Nouvelle JSditwn augmenUe, Pans, Conard, 
1926-33 

Plaubert, Rotes de voyages, 2 vols, Pans, Conard, 1910, cf ii, 134 
Also Maxime Du Camp, JSouvemrs Uttiraires, 2 vols , Pans, Eacliette, 1883, 
cf I, 549 

® R Dumesnxl, “ Note liminaire ” to the Correspondance for the J^diUon du 
Centenaire, the same material is given in Chapter vn of his En marge de 
Flaubert, Pans, Dibrairie de France, 1927 
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introdTiction Goedecke gave a biogiaphieal sketch which is still 
essentially conect although new souice material has been loimd 
and, in pait, published Latei a solid basis for a biogiaphy ot the 
poet was laid bv Hermann Fischer who published a goodly number 
ol articles and new source material on his “ Landsinann ” Week- 
heilin between 1890 and 1900 Among the American students of 
Weckherlin Aaron Schaffer, with his dissertation Geoig Rudolf 
Weclcherlm The Emhodiment of a Tiansitional Stage m German 
Metrics, Johns Hopkins, Baltimoie, 1918, deserves to be men- 
tioned More recently the dissertation of Hans Gaitanides, Georg 
Rudolf Wechherlm Veisuch einer physio gnomtschen Stilananlyse, 
Munchen, 1936, presented a convincing interpretation of Week- 
herlin’s poetry Gaitanides employed the new methods of analysis 
which Leo Spitzer introduced so admirably in his stylistic studies 
The study of L W Forster is based on a great wealth of source 
material, much of it still unpublished However, his intention is 
not to present us with a desirable exhaustive biography and literary 
evaluation of the poet He gives us a new outline of Weckherlin’s 
life, with more details and facts, to be sure, but still with many 
guesses and unceitainties The main piece of the Weckherlin papers 
found in the family archives of the Marquess of Downshire is his 
Diatte, a beautiful leather-bound volume of 94 pages According to 
Forster it is not a diaiy m a literary sense It contains mainly 
notes on his official and private correspondence and only a few 
remarks about personal affairs and experiences Its value as a bio- 
graphical source, it seems to me, is rather limited And that seems 
to be true of almost all the unpublished material It does not give 
us the answers to many open questions in Weckherlin’s biography 
Forster is not in a position, for instance, to give a definite answer to 
the question why Weckherlin transferred his residence to England 
Fischer thought he left Stuttgart because he did not earn enough 
in the duke’s service to support his family Forster who is inclmed 
to see Weckherlm as an idealist disiegards the material reasons 
and suggests that the uncompromising Protestant Weckherlin was 
dissatisfied with his government’s policy of neutrality toward the 
Catholics There can be no doubt about Weckherlm’s strong Protes- 
tantism, but we also know that he was looking out for his own 
material well-being He saw to it that he received his compensation 
for his service to the English government The obvious and deter- 
mined flattery of royal personalities in his poems cannot be ex- 
plained only by the literary custom and taste of the period He 
like the other court poets expects favors and material gain for his 
flowery poems I see no reason to deny this fact. That his wife 
was English and her family willing and m a position to offer them 
shelter at least until he found a suitable position in England is 
taken into account by Forster only in a footnote 
After eompaimg Forster’s careful study with the already exist- 
ing biographical outlmes I find that many new details are revealed 
but that there are no startlmg corrections of our previous knowledge 
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of Weckherlin^s life Porster^s first chapter Die Farrnhe WechJierhn 
offers no new facts, it is entirely based on Conz^, Goedeeke^s and 
Fischer’s publications The second chapter Jugend und Beisejahre 
contains likewise nothins^ new nor does he fill the obscure holes in 
our knowledfi^e about Weckherlin’s travels Forster relies in this 
chapter very strongly on Hermann Fischer’s contributions to the 
biography of Weckherlin In the third chapter Der Hof poet Forster 
confirms m the mam the results of earlier publications by Fischer, 
Hoepfner and Gaitanides on this sub3ect 

In 1619 Weckherlin and his family were in England where he 
remained until his death We know very little about the first eight 
years of his life in England Forster assumes with others that he 
was m a kind of secret service for the Duke of Wurttemberg and 
later foi the Palatinate The real nature of this service is unknown 
and personally I am very doubtful about it Why should they 
engage a man as their agent who had no intimate knowledge of, 
nor connections with the English courts What kind of service 
could he fulfill^ We know that he was trying hard to find a posi- 
tion in the English postal service and at the Swedish Court and 
that he lived in Dover at his father-in-law’s house Forster has 
made it certain that he found a position in 1627 as secietary to 
the Secretary of State Lord Conway At the end of this chapter 
Forster compares Weckherlin’s attitude toward economic matters 
with the opportunism of Martin Opitz who offered his service to 
anyone willing to pay him Weckherlin, Forster says, remained 
loyal to the Protestant cause while Opitz accepted the pay of a bitter 
enemy of Protestantism That shows the difference in character, 
Foister concludes. However, I think the compaiison is entirely 
unfair Weckherlin had married mto a Piotestant English family, 
lived with this family at a time when it would have been suicide 
in England to offer his service to a Catholic party I do not assume 
that he wmuld have offered to serve a Catholic elsewhere but the 
fact that he remained in Protestant service cannot be interpreted 
as a proof of pure character 

In the chapter Amthche Tahgheit Forster shows that Weckherlin 
remained in England an ardent German patriot and Protestant. 
He admits, however, that the poet in 1630, after the Battle of 
Breitenfeld, lost his hope that England would help the Protestant 
cause in Geimany. It is significant that he did not leave the English 
service In fact he and his two children became English subjects 
in 1630, and he suppressed his disappointment over England’s 
attitude toward continental Protestantism 

Weekherlin’s position as a secretary to the secretary of state 
seems to have been of relatively little importance It was in the 
mam the position of a clerk and his task was to copy official letters 
and documents and sometimes translations of different kind He 
often complains about subjection to slavery ” and expresses hopes 
for a better position which were never fully realized 
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Forster’s description of Weekherlm’s private life is brief, how- 
ever, there are rather long excursuses on other personalities What 
he has to say concerning “ Die geistlichen und weltlichen Gedichte 
von 1641 ” does not add much to the existing interpretations nor 
does it contribute much material for Weckherlin’s biography, as he 
intends to do according to his introduction 
The value of Forster’s study lies in the systematic piesentation 
of the biographical facts, not in his often inconclusive interpretation 
of the material concerning the life and work of this Geiman poet 
in England I am reluctant to agree with Forster’s statement that 
Weckherlm is a literary personality of strong character who stands 
alone at a turning point of western civilisation and an epoch 

G F Meekel 

University of Cincinnati 


The Dramas of Eeinnch von Kle%st By E L Stahl Modern 
Language Studies Oxford, Blackwell, 1948 Pp vii, 144 

Mr Stahrs principal aim in writing a short book on KleisPs 
dramas was to give a geneial rather than a detailed account Con- 
sequently he purposely omitted discussion of aspects of KleisPs 
work which have received particular attention in the best known 
books on the subject In view of the numerous detailed books on 
Kleist it IS somewhat perplexing to determine what aspects might 
well be omitted on this basis. 

Mr StahFs book is, on the whole, a solid presentation of con- 
siderable merit, yet its announced limitations make for narrowness 
of treatment and for serious omissions With twenty-six pages 
taken up by translations of German quotations, a chronological 
table of KleisPs life and works, a select bibliography and an index, 
there remain but 117 pages of text 

The select bibliography omits publications on Kleist in the United 
States since 1935 Quotations are from the first rather than the 
revised edition of Eeinnch von Kleists Werke, edited by Georg 
Minde-Pouet 

An introduction presents the development of KleisUs dramatic 
art and of his views on life and human nature, his conception of 
tragedy, and comparisons with other dramatists, notably Goethe, 
Schiller, Grillparzer and Ludwig The author draws at consider- 
able length on KleisPs letters and essays One might wish for a 
more incisive presentation of the grievous conflict precipitated by 
the clash of Kantian ^philosophy with Kleisfs early, uncritical, en- 
thusiastic acceptance of Leibnizian ideas on human perfectibility 

In his analyses of KleisUs dramas the author makes numerous 
comparisons between earlier and later versions He deals at much 
greater length with Die Familie Schroffensteinj Amphitryon^ 
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PentJiesilea and Pnnz Fnednch von Homhurg than with the other 
dramas 

Mr Stahl inclines to the belief that Robert Gmshard, which does 
lie outside the general line of dramatic development foreshadowed 
by Die Famihe Schrofenstein^ is Kleisfs first drama Herein he 
differs from numerous scholars like Bonafous, Meyer-Benfey^, 
Minde-Pouet, Eotteken, Silz and Witkop 

The poetically tragic nature of the inner conflict m Alkmene is 
well presented It is regrettable that the author omitted analysis of 
the unusual structure of Der zerbrochene Krug, one of the leading 
comedies in German literature The skill with which Kleist, 
throughout the play, interwove the exposition with the development 
of the action itself is deserving of consideration Moreover, the 
sources of comic effect might well have been presented in greater 
detail In Das Eathchen von Heilbronn there is little attempt at 
characterization of personages othei than Kunigunde The ana- 
lysis of this drama, which to be sure has very obvious weaknesses, 
fails to give an impression of the picturesque scenes of medieval life, 
the colorful background of knighthood, the gorgeous pomp of royal 
procession, and the ineffable sweetness, charm, and grace of its little 
heroine Nor is anything said about the unevenness of style, of 
rhetorical bombast alternating with simplicity 

Mr Stahl does not point out incisively that in Kleist^s last two 
dramas earlier individualism has given way to the service of the 
state, to a collective ideal which transcends his earlier attitude and 
endows life with new meaning In his analysis of Die Hermanns- 
schlacht the author makes no reference to Kleist’s Germania an 
%hre Kinder^ Eatechismus der Deutschen, and Was gilt es %n dvesem 
Krieqe which were intended for publication in the proposed 
patriotic lournal Germania These writings shed light on the 
patriotic fervor which animated Kleist Judged by our ethical 
standards Hermann, a warrior of pagan antiquity, is indeed bar- 
barously cruel, yet in dealing with a ruthless invader, usurper, and 
oppressor he endeavors to eliminate every contradictory impulse in 
his own nature In discussing Kleist^s use of somnamhuhsm 
(p. 105), the author fails to observe that Kleist draws the veil 
fiom the souls of characters and bares their inmost being by 
stnppmg all inhibitions from them in a somnambulistic state. 
This IS an important device in characterization 

More emphatic comments would be welcome on Kleist’s unusual 
style, his uneven periods, irregular choppy meter, broken lines and 
the changing tempo which are so expressive of the nervous torment 
of his unhapppy life and of the conflicts waged by his struggling 
characters in search of poise 

Mr Stahl has done much in limited compass, his style is clear 
and direct, his book is a very readable brief introduction to Kleist 

John C. Blankenagel 
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Damo 7 m und VerJclarung, von Eeinhold Schneidee Liechten- 
stein Veilag, Vaduz, 1947, 375 pp. 

Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert, Ausdruch und Orosse^ von Eudolp 
Kassnee Eu^en Eentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Zurich, 1947 
363 pp 

Es 1st im Laufe der letzten Jahre iminer deutlicher geworden, 
dafi die Bemuhungen um erne neue Deutung des 19 Jahrhunderts 
— erne unserer Hauptaufgaben zurzeit — Goethes Faust in den Mit- 
telpimkt del Betrachtung zu stellen haben Nicht der Turnvater 
Jaiin, nieht Wagner oder Nietzsche, an die man sich bisher immer 
wieder gerne gehalten hat, sondern Faust, und zwar so wie ihn das 
19. Jahrhundert fur sich interpretieit hatte und von dem Kassner 
meint, er sei ^^dessen eigentlicher Mythos und grofite Figur,^^ 
enthalt das Wesentliche des Jahrhunderts 
Eeinhold Schneideis Essays wollen, dem beigefugten Vorwort 
zufolge, ausdrucklich em Beitrag zu diesei Neudeutung sein, sind 
es aber doch nur zum Teil Es sei rundheiaus gesagt Schneider 
ist so ausschliesslich in katholischem Denken befangen, daS er sich, 
bei all seiner Bemuhung um Obiektuitat (auf der Grundlage seines 
Credo), immer wieder m Argumente abschieben lafit, wo alles nur 
auf den Glauben des Leseis ankommt Kleist etwa (in dem Essay 
Kleists Ende^O sieht er einerseits als einen menschlichen Protest 
des Preufien gegen das heraufkommende Preuhentum des neuen 
Jahrhunderts, aber zugleich auch als das heinahe naturliche 
Schicksal des Unglaubigen bei ersteiem horchen wir auf, bei 
letzterem fuhlen wir uns nicht zustandig Am obiektivsten bleibt 
Schneider fraglos in semem Goethe-Essay, well ihm in Faust- 
Goethe das allgemein deutsche Menschentum zur Diskussion steht, 
und es gelingt ihm deswegen, uber den Charakter des Helden und 
dessen innere Beziehung zum Fragwurdigen des deutschen National- 
charakters wichtige Aufschlusse zu geben — Die ubrigen Essays be- 
fassen sich mit Schillers Wallenstein, Holderlins Deutschlandbild, 
mit Novalis und seiner Idee vom Tode, der religiosen Umkehr Bren- 
tanos, mit Lenau, der Droste, Eichendorff und Grillparzer Besonders 
eindrucksvoll (in seiner geradezu dichterischen Qualitat) ist der 
Lenau-Essay, am schwachsten sonderbarerweise die Darstellung 
Eichendorffs. 

Zu einer Gesamtschau des Jahrhunderts kommt Schneider mit 
dieser Sammlung von Emzeldarstellungen naturlich nicht Kassner 
hat sich dazu ganz anders vom individualistischen Moment frei- 
machen und den grohen geistigen Hintergrunden zustreben konnen, 
so dafi sein Buch fraglos zu dem Bedeutendsten geworden ist, was 
unsere Zeit zu diesenf Thema bisher zu sagen gehabt hat Es ist so 
xeich an Erkenntnissen und Anregungen, daS an dieser Stelle nicht 
einmal ein alles andeutender Hinweis versucht werden kann 
Faust erscheint ihm als der geistig-kunstlerische Grundstein, auf 
dem das ganze Jahrhundert weitergebaut hat. Lurch ihn wurde der 
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Genie-Be^iff in den Personlichkeitskultus himibergefnhrt, der 
einerseits zum ich-haften Knnstlertum nnd andererseits zu dem 
alle gioSe Form ersetzenden Dilettantismus des Jahrhandeits aus- 
gewachsen sei. An die Stelle des Mythos (und Faust ware dessen 
letzte Anspragung gewesen) sei diesem Jahihundert des Romans^ 
der Musik nnd der Oper die Gesehichte getreten Besonders anre- 
gend 1 st die Gegennberstellnng des 19 Jahrhunderts mit dem des 
Barock Die eigentliclie Krise der Zeit verlegt Kassner nngefahr 
in dessen Mitte nnd bezeiehnet sie als eine GleichgewicMs- 
stornng^^ als Abgleiten des Idealismns in den Liberalismns 
(Hegel), nnd sieht sie am dentlichsten manifestiert in dem Anf- 
kommen der Psychologie (Schopenhaner) 

Die Frage mn6 anfgeworfen werden, ob dieses Jahrlmndert, wie 
Kassner es naebzeicbnet, wirklich das ^^dentsche^^ genannt zn 
werden verdient Trotz aller Parallelen znr anSerdentschen Knltur 
nnd Dichtnng ist es dock anssehliefilich das Problem Dentschland, 
mit dem er sich befafit, nnd man kann in diesen dentschen 
^^Koten^^ dock keineswegs immer anck gemein europaiseke wie- 
dererkennen Unbekaglick ist ferner das fast ganzlicke Absehen 
von okonomiscken nnd soziologiscken Faktoren, okne die die bril- 
lianteste Analyse letzten Bndes im Inftleeren Eanme hangen 
bleiben mufi 

Wolfgang Paulsen 

Smith College 


The Sources of A D%cUonane of the French and English Tongues 
By Randle Got grave {London, 1611) A Study in Renais- 
sance Lexicography By Veea E Smalley Baltimore The 
Jokns Hopkins Press, 1948 {The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Ro7nance Literatures and Languages Extra Yolnme xxv, pp. 
252 ) 

Tkis review is too brief to land properly Dr Smalley’s splendid 
achievement. Despite the ardnons labor, she finds fascination in 
the pnrsnit o'! lexicography as did Cotgrave himself (see, e g , his 
nnmentionable article arbaleste) The investigation was interrupted 
constantly, bnt she persevered. Now she can justify her conclusions 
amply. The main source is Kicot’s 1606 French revision of Robert 
Estienne’s 1549 French-Latm rather than Holyband’s 1593 French- 
English. Contemporaneous bilingual dictionaries were exploited by 
Cotgrave for many terms which lexicographers still date 1611, and 
the 1587 Latin English vocabulary of Thomas Thomas was the 
most serviceable. A large proportion of Cotgrave’s innovations, 
approximately 15,000, are technical terms of medicine, natural 
history, trade, and especially law (Raguean’s index, first edited in 
1583, was reprinted m 1882) As for polyglot lexica, she lists 
(page 100) only four of the eleven languages offered to translate the 
Bictionanum of Calepmns in 1590 
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To study Cotgrave^s haivest from French literature, she profits 
by recent glossaries for Eabelais, Du Bartas, and Olivier de Serves, 
who are among Cotgra\e^s thiity-two acknowledged sources, but 
she ovei looks (pages 11, 217) the individual glossaries for Amyot, 
d^Aubigne, Belon, Leman e de Beiges, Marot, Montaigne, Noel du 
Fail, Eonsard, and Yauquelin de la Fresnaie enumerated in the 
Repel toire des lexiques du vieux fiangms (pages 54-57), 

The documentation is somewhat inadequate Omitted titles, 
closely akin to those given on pages 9, 10, 51, 52, 59, 98, 240, 
include Didot, Olservations . . , and Schwartze, Die Worter- 
bucher , listed in PMLA^ nxii (1947), 556, Dauzat, Diction- 
naire etymologique . , , Starnes, University of Texas Studies 
in English, xvii (1937), 15-51, and xix (1939), 114138, Victor, 
Thresoi des trois langues (1606) , Heymann, Zis frz Spr 
Lit , XXXV (1910), 306-324, Eider, Bibliotheca Scholastica (1589, 
first revised by Holyoke in 1606), Huguet, Mots disparus 
seizieme sihle Strangely, La Curne, who compiled his Old French 
dictionary in the eighteenth centuiy, is called a modern lexico- 
giapher,^^ but nowhere is mention made of Toblei-Lommatzsch, 
AUfranzosisches Worterbuch 

Because of the changing conditions and uneven quality of Cot- 
gravels Dictionane, the arbitrary decision to take all the A- headings 
and others only when necessary may seem less convincing than a 
passim plan, eclectic even if similar quantitatively The minority 
offers more latitude hariagoum (p 22) is derived differently by 
Spitzer, Arch Rom , n vol 3 (1922), 140, by Lokotsch, Etymolo- 
qisches W'Orierbuch , . oriental Ursprunqs^ p 21, by Bloch, 

s V., houcon (cited m 1568) was used in the fifteenth centuiy ac- 
cording to Stevens (who incidentally quotes Cotgrave often) m 
La Langue de Brantome, p. 112, dieuielet (cited in 1588) is found 
in Pierre de Brach, frioler, garse, questuaire (cited from the dic- 
tionaries of Holyband, Meurier, Thomas) were also used by Calvm, 
Maurice de la Porte, Montaigne Furthermore, Oudin (p 91) 
deserves credit for bien-en-aUee and capettes, while the elusive 
hamesson (p 92) can be found in Nicot, art ha^m, Palsgrave, 
UEsclarcissement, p. 18, Jamyn, (Euvres, p 161, Montaigne, 
Essais, III 5, Olivier de Seires, Theatre » . (the 1941 edition is 

not mentioned) 996 

Minor details The University of Texas owns four editions of 
Cotgrave (p 33) , on the 1650 title-page, one does find Printed 
by W H for lohn Wilhams The legal authority Beaumanoir (p. 
164) also composed poems (edited by Suchier m 1885) and songs 
(edited by Jeanroy in 1897) Misprints were noticed on pages 71 
(1584), 96 {accotement 72a), 125 (1565), 222 (Part 11. Die- 
tionaire . ), 249 (Amyot 201 Andernacht 140-9). 

These strictures can not detract from the general utility and 
valid conclusions of Dr. Smalley^s laborious quest in Eenaissance 
lexicography. 

Eaphabl Levy 

The Vnvoersiiy of Texm 
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TO GET /BE INVITED 

That the passive constniction with get ^ has, today, no special 
nuance of its own (except, peihaps, its colloquial flavor) to distin- 
guish it fiom that with be, is apparently taken for granted by most 

^ According to the NED, the use of get as passive auxiliary is to be 
explained as an extension of its use with adjectives (and adjectival par- 
ticiples) to get free, to get drunk And the type to get free is explained, 
in turn, from the use of intransitive get as a verb of movement {to get 
away, to get to the sho^e — ^which last, perhaps, goes back to the use of 
transitive get as a veib of movement cf the obsolete to get the shore) 

It IS of course the third stage which distinguishes get from other copulas 
of ‘becoming' {turn, go, grow, wax — and, for the most part, the verb 
hecome itself see below) But what is the difference between an adjec- 
tival participle and one with tiue verbal force — in our case, with true pas- 
sive verbal force’ There are, perhaps, two criteria of distinction on the 
one hand, we have the type (of emotional reaction) he got upset, he got 
irritated etc, wheie the participle refers clearly to the effect of a passive 
action (one must be upset, irritated, by something or someone, before one 
can “get upset, irritated”) , but, since we aie apt to be more interested 
in the emotional condition reached by the subject than in the activity of 
the agent productive of this condition, such participles may be felt as 
adjectives (in contrast to he got paid, he got fired ) — and usually are, 
unless we are forced by the context to concentrate on the agent's activity 
{she was continually being annoyed by . ), in which case get will hardly 

be found We may also consider the participle accustomed as an adjective 
in he got accustomed to , for we are seldom interested in “ what has 
accustomed” a person the type “he was accustomed by hard wotk to 
expect ” IS the exception 

On the other hand, there are many cases in which the so-called passive 
participles with get (or be) reflect no passive action whatsoever This is 
obviously true of he got dtunk, finished, caught up with his work, he got 
used to , , where the participle describes the result of the subject's own 

(transitive or intransitive) activity Again, the participle may point back 
to activity performed by the subject upon himself we have regularly to 
do with reflexive activity in she got fixed up, he got dressed, shaved (for 

433 
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grammarians The only distinction made by Jespersen (JfEG, 
IV, 108-12) and Curme {Syntax, 446) is that between state and 
action -f- participle ma}", obviously, refer either to a Statal 
Passive {the house is painted) or an Actional Passive’^ {the 
house IS painted eveiy year to use the terms and examples of 
Curme), but get, because of its ingiessive aspect must be limited 
exclusively to the latter ^ — and, accordingly, represents a convenient 
device to avoid ambiguity 

The two grammarians differ somewhat m their opinion as to the 
necessity of this device Curme would seem to suggest that the 

tlie passive idea, the espiession io get a shave is preferred) , they got set 
tied, he got lost Since these types could never (or rarely) he paraphrased 
by “ someone dressed, sha\ed, settled, lost him,’’ I should say that it is not 
correct to speak here ot get as a passive auxiliary 
Finally, there aie some participles which refer to an activity foi which 
a verb no longei exists in he got acquainted, the participle comes fiom 
an obsolete intransitive ‘to acquaint with anothei ’, in she got engaged, 
from an obsolete (or obsolescent) reflexive ‘to engage oneself to anothei ’ 
But never in their history have these two participles been used to lefei to 
the passive action of being acquainted by s o ’ or being engaged [to 
marry] by s o ’ (As for to get married, see note 13) 

Are, then, such participles as the last three types to be considered as 
adjectives? Until a thud category is invented, I see no othei way And 
since the use of get with true passive participles is paralleled by no other 
auxiliary, except he (see note 13), the real nature of this verb is obscured 
if we include such examples as he got finished, lost, acquainted togethei 
with he got paid = ‘ some one paid him ' and he got fired = ‘ someone fired 
him ’ ( The NED, however, lists get acquainted as the first attestation of 

“ get -f p p in which category it also includes he got used to 
[though he got drunh is (rightly) listed under ‘adjectival complement’], 
Jespersen, in addition to get acquainted, includes also to get engaged, accus 
tomed — and even he got finished ^ ) 

That a stylistic difference does exist between he and get is recognized, 
to some extent, by Mildred E Lambert, in a brief comment included in one 
of her studies on predication (“Studies in Stylistics,” rv, American Speech, 
IV [1929], p 143) , but her remarks are too summary and vague to offer 
more than a hint of the possibilities of get She speaks of “ forcefulness,” 
“vitality,” “emphasis” [emphasis on what?], she states that some of the 
original meaning of ‘ acquiring or receiving ’ still continues in the auxiliary 
get (without seeking to show how this may influence the concept of a pas 
sive action) — and, of course, mentions the limitation to ingressive aspect 
insisted upon exclusively, and unduly, by Curme and Jespersen (see below) 

® These same giammarians might also have noted that, because of its 
ingressive aspect, get is impossible in reference not only to state but also 
to durative action one would never say “he got watched, followed, 
liked, etc ” 
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construction with 1)6 is inevitably ambiguous — or, ratber, that it 
has an inherent reference to state, a congenital inability to insist on 
action ^ !But this means that he disregaids completely (or else, 
wrongly interpiets) such constiuctions as the man was nn over, 
intvoduccdy aTvestedy fvredy put %ii jaily elected — ^where a static inter- 
pretation IS impossible When, in such statements, be is replaced 
by get, there has been not the slightest heightening of emphasis on 
activity — so that we must suppose that the substitution in question 
has been unnecessary,'^ and quite meaningless We are also in- 
vited to suppose (by Jespersen) that this, often meaningless, substi- 
tution is freely available that get (except in the most formal 
style) may be used at will to replace be as passive auxiliary, so long 
as there is no reference to state (or durative action) 

But it should be obvious that this is not the case We will find 
he got fired " but he was fired by the superintendent " , he got 
run over," but he was run over in cold blood " , he got arrested," 
but ^^he was arrested on false charges" (or ^^he was arrested the 
next morning in his house ") , she got introduced to General 
Eisenhower " but she was then introduced to the guests " , “ ever 
since he got elected, he's been stuck-up" but ^^ever since he was 
elected, things have gone much better" ISTor can one easily 
imagine, in any context, the replacement of be by get in such state- 
ments as ^^he was trjed, approached, slandered, announced, hin- 
dered " As a matter of fact, the use of get as passive auxiliary is 
greatly limited (I have been able to go thiough a half-dozen modern 
plays without finding a single example) , and, when it is used, we 
may be sure that it has a nuance of its own much more significant 
than its obvious (and usually unnecessary) emphasis on ingressive 
aspect In order to determine what this nuance is we must, of 
course, seek to analyze the nature of the restrictions on its use 
The most clear-cut limitation is seen in the difficulty of adding 

® This was, of course, once true of the verb be . m order to express the 
idea of an actional passive,” the ingressive uieorthan was necessary And 
Curme, who compares modern get with the OE weorihan — and who even 
seems to see in the former a mystical rebirth of the latter — is thinking in 
terms of a system which no longer exists For, along with the disappear- 
ance of weorthan, the static he grew steadily in ingressive force— to the 
extent, indeed, that, in the case of many verbs, a stgitic mteipretation has 
become absolutely impossible (who would say, today *the tables are re 
moved, *the man ts run over^) Curme’s attempted distinction would only 
put back the clock by many centuries 
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the pieposition fty+iiame of [huinani] agent ^‘^he got fixed by 
the superintendent^’ is haidly possible^ And this foimal limita- 
tion must be indicative of a xestriction to a particulai type of pas- 
sive action since, when get is used as auxiliary, the agent of the 
passive action is laiely named as such, this must mean that his 
role in this action is subordinated that the agent does not com- 
pletely dominate the situation — the subject, himself, having a 
chance to modify or deteimine, in some way oi to some degiee, 
what happens to him 

This IS obviously the case in such examples as Well, I think 
Fll go get examined,” ^^ha\e you gotten vaccinated yet^” wheie 
the subject himself (usually) initiates the activity, using the agent 
as a means to his own ends This use of get^ however, is lare 
the usual type (with which this article is mainly concerned) is that 
repiesented by he got inmied oi he got run over, wheie theie is no 
suggestion whatsoever that the subject has delibeiately induced an 
agent to act upon him, indeed, in the second example, the passive 
action IS one which a person in his light senses would surely nevei 

^ It IS of course quite possible to say ‘‘ lie got hit on the head w%th a 
stone ” and even “he got kicked hy a mule, bitten hy a snake, lun over hy 
an automobile ” As for reference to a human agent, I would say that this 
depends somewhat on the degree to which this agent is individualized 
“ he got run over by a drunken driver ” might be said, but hardly “ he got 
1 un over by the man next door ” In the first case, with indefinite article, 
the agent is suddenly created, out of thin air, as it were, so that his 
tenuous existence may be tolerated (Jespeisen, however, quotes from 
Dickens the example “ he got killed by the other four '' ) 

®I should say that it is limited to cases (like the two just cited) in 
which the activity of the (unnamed) agent is of a routine, professional 
nature Otherwise, in reference to passive activity mitiated by the sub- 
ject, we will find a reflexive construction either to have oneself ed 
{he had himself paged, he had himself let out the hack way — one could 
also say he had himself examined) or to get oneself ed {he got him- 
self elected, he got himself mvited) In the case of get + reflexive, there 
is regularly a facetious or pejorative nuance, as if to imply that the sub- 
ject has used questionable means to mduce the final passive action This is 
no doubt due to the more energetic force of get — ^which presents the sub- 
ject as a “go-getter” In the two 18th-eentury examples of this con- 
struction cited by the NWD there is reflected rather amusement or con- 
descending pity at the effort expended by the subject [the first of these 
representing probably U reflexive rather than a passive situation] “La 
Fleur had got himself so gallantly arrayed, I scarce knew him” (Stern, 
1768) , “Poor Party . had applied, and got himself appointed a writer 
to the East India Company” (1779) 
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seek to provoke — and this is by tar the more frequent context in 
which get as passive auxibary is found 

He got left behind, locked out 

be got stepped on, knocked down, huit, shot, killed, beaten up, 
bit over the bead 

he got fooled, gypped, cheated 

he got caught, found out, ariested, punished, called down, fined, 
kept in, fired, blamed 

Here, where the action undergone by the subject is of such an 
undesirable nature, it may seem difficult to grant him any degree 
of freedom to modify or determine what has happened to him. 
It may be said, however, that if a person finds himself in any of 
the predicaments listed above, it is apt to be the result, to some 
degree, of his carelessness (if not of pctual misbehavior) , and we 
tend to feel that such accidents might have been avoided, with 
greater foresight or virtue on the part of the subject This is 
much more evident meg he got fired than in he got mn over^^ 
he got held up, but, even here, there is at least a vague suggestion 
of the subjects responsibility, of his potential ability to have 
prevented such a situation, — for, if we attempt to imagine the 
exceptional cases in which the subject is meant to be entirely 
absolved, get will not be used surely, it would be impossible to 
say he got run over in cold Hood — or he got fired unjustly/’ 
^^he got arrested on false chargesJ^ Somewhat similarly, we will 
find ^^she got talked about” (as the result of indiscreet, if inno- 
cent behavior) but only “she was, has been slandered”, “he got 
held up in his work ” but only “ he wa>s hindered from working 
with slandered and hindered, the subject is presented as a helpless 
victim of mischievous activity And, given this suggestion of 
inevitability, get would not be fitting ^ 

®In he got run- over (and also in he got looked out^ left behmd, he got 
stepped on) the activity of the agent has (usually) been committed with 
out deliberate intent But, the majoiity of cases are of the type he got 
fired, beaten up etc, where the agent acts deliberately (and still, is not 
presented as completely controlling the fate of the subject) 

This IS not to say that the type he got run over is meant to suggest con 
spicuous carelessness on the part of the subject it is not intended as a 
positive statement of a given individuaFs responsibility in a given situa 
tion — only as a vague suggestion of the generic,’ * the theoretical respon 
sibility which rests on all victims of accidents 

For the more pointed suggestion of responsibility, one may find the re 
flexive construction with get “So you got yourself kicked out« ” “Be 
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Again, it would be impossible to use this auxiliary in such a con- 
text as he as starting to cross the street when two masked men 
came out of the alley toward him he was held up and robbed of 
fifty dollais oi as she dashed out into the street after her ball, 
a car suddenly/ turned the corner the child was immediately run 
over^^ We ha^e said that such niisfortunes as getting run over^^ 
etc are usually thought of as avoidable , but this is apt to be true 
only when they are referred to without context when the hap- 
pening is presented either as hypothetical (^‘^look out, or }oudl 
get . or as something for which the listener is unprepared 
(^^Have you heard about John^ He just got Obviously, 

something wdiich has not yet happened may be considered unavoid- 
able, and the same may be true of a past event which is abstracted 
from the particular situation out of which it grew Generally speak- 
ing, the average citizen has many chances, according to statistics, 
not to get run over, held up or arrested But, at the moment the 
thugs accost him, the automobile turns the corner (or the police- 
man claps him on the shoulder), the law of a\eiages does him no 
good fitted within its context, the accident appears as inevit- 
able (and get may not be used) ® In the sentence, ^^did jou hear 
that Tom got held up last night it is ^‘^Tom in general” the 
perennial Tom (the Tom who has a chance not to be held up) who 
IS presented to us Tom apart from any situation of the moment 

careful or you’ll get yomself killed^ ” Now this lefiexue construction 
was, obviously, intended originally to refer to deliberate purposeful action, 
and may still be so used (for example, to get oneself Itlled may also lefer 
to an act piompted by suicidal motives — as in Maxwell Anderson’s Storm 
Operation “ Simeon’s dead He nevei wanted to come back down that hill 
I knew when we started up Ee didnH get himself killed, mind you It 
]ust happened” Best Flays of 1943 4 p 310) And, precisely because 
of this strong original emphasis on the initiative of the sub 3 ect, the exten- 
sion to an * accidental’ reference must be considered as due to heavy 
irony So you worked hard to get yourself kicked out you succeeded 
in getting yoirrself kicked out ’ or ( if you keep on that way ) you’ll do a 
fine 30 b of getting yourself killed’” (cf also Fr , ‘Wous allez vous fane 
tuer ’ ” ) Thus, in the type so, you got yourself kicked out ’ ” the driving 
force of the go-gettei (“he got liimself elected”) has pioved a boomerang 
® In this connection we may be reminded of the restriction attendant upon 
the use of the reflexive in Fiench, m reference to a piedicament which the 
sub 3 ect has accidentally brought upon himself one may say of a child 
who has been hurt by his comiades m a game “ il s’est bless4”, but one 
could use only il fut llessS m reference to the actual moment at which he 
was hurt 
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(and this is the way we ordinarily think of individuals, unless we 
are foiced to do otherwise by the context or the situation). To this 
Tom, we are always ready to allow a certain leeway by this 
autonomous, timeless person, thought of in terms of his career as 
a whole, any particular incident might have been avoided But 
Tom-at-a-given-nioment, is another kind of being, and whatever 
happens to him had to happen — according to laws quite unrelated 
to his being. 

Now, it might be said that in the two examples just cited, the 
agent (masked men, automobile) has been leferred to (though only 
as agent-to-be), and that it is for this reason that get is impossible 
But I would say that the real agent is the actual situation the 
subject of the passive verb is dominated by the moment’^ as well 
as by the so-called agents At any rate, it is true that get may never 
be used when the passive acUon is inserted into the flow of events — 
even when no agent is seen linking in the wings ^^for the next 
few days he stayed with fiiends and managed to escape detection, 
the thud night, he went back to his family, and the next morning 
early he was arrested m his home^^ It is difficult to imagine 
the next morning he got arrested once caught within the 
flow of events, the person in question can be seen only as a pas- 
sive target But, in Mrs Jones is nearly distracted, her boy 
Tom got arrested today for stealing apples,^^ the subject, Tom, is 
presented as a free agent (until the moment of his ariest), who has 
met with an accident to us, who see him outside of any imme- 
diate context, his arrest has seemed to come out of the blue sky, 
instead of forming a part of the mexoiable march of events (condi- 
tioned by timing) Mrs Jones^ boy, Tom, that consistent entity, 
had any number of chances not to be arrested — or so we optimis- 
tically suppose, since we have not seen the situation " closing in 
on him. 

This does not mean that get is never found within a sequence, or 
that it may never be introduced by any preamble It is true that it 
IS most often found, without context either in hypothetical or 
indefinite references (^^ don’t get ed,’’ you’ll get ed,” I 
always get . , ed”), or in sudden, unprepared announcements 

which give the gist, the climax of an event which serve to offer 
^‘^news” rather than narrative ("Have you heard about Tom^ He 
got . ed ”) But one could well imagine such a presentation as 
"Tom’s always been a problem, his mother didn’t know how to 
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manage him all she could think ol was holding back his allow- 
ance But then he staited taking things chocolate bais^ comics 
A tew timeS; she made good the loss^ and nothing happened but 
finally he got ai rested and sent to the detention home 

But this IS a summaiy, not a nairative it is letiospective^ 
wheieas a narrative, having earned us back to a ceitain point in 
time, allows us to watch, from this point the events move foiward 
to a ceitain situation — ^which has not already happened But, in 
the summary ^ust offered, it is taken for granted that Tom^s arrest 
has already happened (indeed, it may even be taken for granted 
that this incident is already known to the audience, w’^ho are in- 
terested only in an explanation) the speaker, remaining com- 
fortably in the present, looks over his shoulder at the past he does 
not, as a narrator would do,^ leinsert the happening into a sequence 
of events in time In the next few weeks, Tom became bolder , 
encouraged by the success of his petty crimes, he decided, at last, to 
bleak in the door of the confectioneiy stoie, next dooi But he 
had reckoned without the burglar ahum, and he was arrested while 
he was m the midst of filling his pockets This time he was 
sentenced to the detention home Heie, the subject’s airest and 
conviction are a part of the netwoik of events in time, against 
which he is helpless. 

The same general limitations obtain when the construction with 
get is used to refer to a fortunate incident in the career of an 
individual (where, of course, one would hardly think m terms of 

coercion by an agent’’) the event must seem, in some way, to 
some degree, the result of chance {to get elected, nominated, minted, 
promoted j to get waited on, served, to get paid),^ and it must be 
presented free from the context of a given situation in time Thus 
one may say Oh, I never get mmted anywhere ^ ”, or Susie got 
mmied to the President’s tea, did you ^ or even (in a summary) 

It looked as if I would never get a chance to wear my new evening 

® Of this list, it IS perhaps the veib to get patd which would seem to 
have the least reference to chance It may, howevei, quite easily be a 
matter of chance just when one gets paid (‘'we get paid on Tuesday’*) or 
how ("we get paid in cash**) or how much ("we got paid in full**) 

It IS also true that in to get waited on, served, the subject himself has 
initiated the passive activity, much as m the type to get earamined But I 
should say, given present day conditions, that such a fortunate outcome as 
that of getting waited on, served is considered mainly as good luck — ^the 
subject being able only to request, to put himself in line foi , this service 
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dress, nobody asked me out anywheie foi weeks, but, ju&t as I was 
beginning to give up hope, I got %nvited to this dinner. Bat get 
would not be used in such a naiiative sequence as '' when her shop- 
ping was done, she dropped in at the Smith's There were several 
interesting couples there, one of whom took a great liking to her, 
and she wets invited to their house foi the weekend " 

Now it should be noted that get will be used only foi the two 
types of events just treated those felt as having either fortunate 
01 unfortunate consequences for the subject This construction 
would be utterly impossible in such non-affective statements as '' he 
was seen [working in the garden]," ''they were considered [good 
friends]," or " she was described [as a hard-working person] " 
Nor would one normally say " she got sent to school [when she 
was six]," "he got trained [as a mechanic]," "he got buried [in 
the family graveyard]," "he got boin [in New York]," or "she 
got introduced [to the hostess] " However, in a different context, 
perhaps all of these constructions might be possible e g. "He 
has all the luck he gets sent to a private school " or " babies don't 
get lorn with silver spoons in their mouths any more " or " she got 
tniroduced to General Eisenhowei " 

This emphasis on good oi bad fortune means, of course, that m 
the consti action with get, the passive action is presented from the 
point of view of the subject it is considered only as something 
(good or bad) happening to him, a stage m his private career I 
may say of my friend " Susie got invited to the Smith's " for 
me, at that moment, the desires and decisions of the hosts, and all 
the machinery of their social planning do not exist — at least, not 
independently an invitation is something which one receives or 
does not, and which exists only for the recipient But, to the hosts 
themselves, a guest who is (or is not) invited is seen as playing a 
part in their own plans, and Mr Smith himself could never ask his 

additional reason for not finding get in the anodyne situation of 
' being presented to one’s hostess/ is that the reference to such an event 
would not be found outside of continuous narrative (“she was then pre- 
sented ”) — ^whereas the rest of the factual statements listed above 

could appear as independent statements, and aie restricted to the auxiliary 
he only because of the absence of emotion 

It IS also for this reason that we are not apt find get used in con- 
nection with explanatory details “he got arrested vn Ms home” , to a 
pel son inteiested only in the career of the subject, the place of his arrest 
would be unimportant — ^at least, when the news is first received 
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wife Did Susie Blown get invited [to our party] ^ Or again, 
we may compare the two sentences quoted at the beginning ever 
since he got elected Class President, he^s been stuck-up with 
^^ever since he was elected Class President, things have been lun- 
ning much more smoothly In the one case, the election is seen 
as a personal triumph foi the subject, in the second, as an event 
which aifects the inteiests of the community 

To sum up, then the constiuction with get is used only when 
the subject is presented as free from the coercion of others, fiee 
from the timing of events an autonomous (though vulnerable) 
being, moving within his personal oibit, and it is used only when 
the passive act represents a happening (an adventure which 
has meaning within this orbit alone For that reason, this con- 
stiuction is not suited to narrative, where every character is seen 
at a given moment, and against the impeisonal background of outer 
reality, with its own ii revocable laivs With get, each individual 
lives in his private universe only two things exist the subject 
and the event — ^vdnch, by a kind of magnetism, is attracted into 
the lattei^s sphere It might be said that our constiuction is an 
(auto-) biographical device, which seives to record the experiences 
of individuals in whom Fate, whether she smiles ox frowns, is 
personally interested 

How are we to explain the peculiai nuance of the passive 
auxiliary get in modern English^ How, indeed, may we explain 
that it is used at all as passive auxiliaiy^ That this use may repre- 
sent the result of the semantic development from ^ arrive^ to be- 
come,^ as the NED suggests, is no real answer to the problem, for 
the verb 'become itself underwent the same shift of meaning, and 
yet has never been able to serve as a tiue passive auxiliary (no more 
than have grow, wax^ turn^ go, etc ) 

The construction with get represents a variation of the passive which 
may, pel haps, be compared to the variation of the active offeied by the 
Greek Middle in both, the act is interpreted in terms of its significance 
for the subject 

Jespersen lists become (and even grow, stand, rest) along with get as 
a passive auxiliary — ^without, of course, attempting to define the lestric 
tions on its use These restrictions are such, in my opinion, as absolutely 
to exclude it from consideration as a passive auxiliary fox become may 
never be used to refer to any passive action performed bg a human agent 
(unless, of course, the participle is such as to invite an adjectival inteipre 
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The reason zs to be sought in the original force of the transitive 
verb gei, -which is defined by the NED as “ to obtam possession of 
as the result of effort or contrivance ” (attested from 1200 on) 
Now it IS tine that this meaning soon weakened to that of ‘ receive ’ , 
in such expressions as (1300) U get a, service, to get one’s sight, the 
good fortune of the subject is presented not as his own achievement 
but as something granted him by the landness of another or of 
Fate And, once this emphasis on the “ effort or contrivance ” of 
the subject weakens, and he is presented as a mere recipient, we find 
the third stage of development, in which he appears as the recipient 

tation “ this tradition became accepted ’’ but not “ the present became 
accepted”) never could one say *“he became invited, paid waited on, 
-^he became fired, lun over, arrested, punished” (even "'She became mar 
ried” seems not to be possible — ^which proves, perhaps, that m she got 
married, the participle is not to be interpreted adjectively {she got 
engaged], but in line with she got invited) Of the several dozens of 
examples with get listed above in the text, not one would tolerate the use 
of become It is true that I have excluded from consideration such border 
line cases as he got accustomed, dAunk, lost, engaged, and here we may 
indeed find become alternating with get But, unlike get, become is found 
only in border line cases 

And it IS perhaps because Jespersen insisted in treating get along with 
become and other ingressive auxiliaries that he was unable to find the 
paiticular nuance of this \eib, though he did not go so fai as Curme in 
his insistance on action vs state, still it was this distinction (copulas of 
being vs copulas of becoming ) which was alone important to him Because 
of this, he had to see get and become as "belonging together,” and was 
blind to the important differences which separated them These differences 
are of two sorts in the first place, there is the distinction between pas 
sive {get) and semi passive {become) — general distinction which, of 
course, involves still other possibilities of alternation {the tree was shaken 
vs the tree shook) and to which Jespersen has accorded only slight atten 
tion in his grammar In the second place, there is a difference which has 
nothing to do with general grammatical categories, and which is to be 
seen only by studying the meaning of the verbs treated as individual words 
(and what a word is geV) In syntax, too, "every word has its own 
history ” , it is only secondarily that get has become a part of the verbal 
system Grrammarians are apt to look only for paradigms , but once they 
pm the butterfly into their grammatical fiame, all life stops 

^^Theie are, of course, inteimediary stages between the idea of "obtain- 
ing as the result of effort” and that of merely receiving for example, 
when one " gets ” a ( certain ) salary, or a price for "one’s goods, both ideas 
are inextiicably blended, and it may depend on the context which of the 
two IS stressed the more (here, we may be reminded of the in between 
stages with get as auxiliary to get waited on etc ) 
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of something undesirable, forced on him by the ill-will of another, 
or of Fate to get a fall (1375), to get a shove (1475) 

But, for all this optional weakening, transitive get nevei lost 
its oiiginal foice And it is this foice that we always find (at the 
beginning) in the difteient uses which the \eib has developed in the 
last seven eentuiies or moie When first used intiansitively, as a 
verb of movement, get meant actually to succeed %n coming or 
going, to bung oneself to, from etc , get away^ get out 

(1300) , Thei han geten on hem the lengthe of a gleyue (1375) 
When, almost three centuries latei, ve find intransitive get used 
with pxedicative ad 3 ectives, it is, again, with the same insist ance on 
the effort or contrivance of the subject to get clear of 
debts (1596), to get loose from enemies (1659). The same 
IS true of its use with adjectival participles, which we find by the 
17th century They were both gotten sufiSciently drunk (1662), 
a ceitain Spanish pretending Alchymist got acquainted with foure 
rich Spanish merchants (1652) We may note the presence of 
sufficiently m the first sentence, which presents the intoxication of 
the subject as an achievment, as for the second, it is easy to sur- 
mise that the pretender ” who got acquainted with four rich 
merchants had engineered this meeting If, then, get began to 
alternate with become m such expressions as to get cleai, to get 
drunk, acquainted, this must have been because of its suggestion of 
achievement — of which the other verb was incapable 

Now, it might seem that this very emphasis would preclude the 
use of get as a passive auxiliary — ^the idea of peisonal achievement ’ 
being at the opposite pole from that of being acted upon by an 
agent. To the contrary, it appears as if the very driving force of 
get was able, as it were, to swing the agent into its orbit to sub- 
ordinate him to the r61e of acting in the subjects interest. For, 
the original meaning of get as passive auxiliary is not that of sub- 
mitting to an agent, but of using an agent (as in the examples 
offered at the beginnmg to get examined, mccmated) the first 
definition offered by the NED is ^^to cause or procure oneself to 
be treated in a certain way . 

must be admitted that the examples of the NWD do not illustiate 
this meaning as clearly as might be desired the first, to get acquainted 
(1653), must be rejected (as has already been pointed out), since it does 
not represent a passive construction , the next two examples may be inter- 
preted in accord with the definition of the OTJD to get moored (1793), 
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But, here, too, the emphasis on the imtiative of the subject had 
to weaken, and to undergo the same development noted above with 
the original construction, transitive + object i e (1) to ob- 
tain (something desired) by one’s own efforts, (2) to receive some- 
thing desired or desirable thiough the good-of&ces of another (or 
of Fate) , (3) to receive something undesirable through the bad 
offices of another (or of Fate) These three stages are clearly in 
evidence in the examples of the type get -f adjective, listed by the 
NEB 1 to get dear (1596), 2 to get letter (1776), 3. to get 
lame (1810) And we must similarly assume that, in the construc- 
tion with passive participle, the order of development has been from 
the type get exammed to get minted to get fired “ Once the agent 

to get supplied (1814) — ^though reflexive inteipretation is not excluded 
We have obviously to do with a passive expiession, howevei, in the first 
quotation given by Jespersen (from Fielding) “You may not only save 
your life, but get rewarded for your roguery^' — and, very probably, with 
an emphasis on “the effort or contiivance of the subject^’ 

Would it not be possible, instead, to imagine a development fiom the 
original meaning “to obtain as the result of effort oi contrivance” to the 
'hard luck^ type, to get fired (by way of irony), just as we have assumed 
this development for the reflexive type ( to get oneself invited > to get one- 
self kicked out) ’ My main reason against such an assumption is the fact 
that one would then have to derive the ' good luck ’ type to get invited from 
to get fired — a semantic development difiSicult to imagine (in the case of 
the leflexive construction, no such ‘good luck ^ type exists to get oneself 
promoted could only suggest ‘effort or contrivance ^ — ^Accordingly, it 
seems more reasonable to assume that get^ as passive auxiliary, has simply 
reflected the three-fold development already undergone by the verb in other 
references 

But there is also a fourth stage of which nothing so far has been said 
the use of get in reference to an inanimate object Heie, it may be stated 
briefly, that gety as auxiliary, will again refer only to good or bad for- 
tune — though it will obviously not be the fortune of the (inanimate) 
subject itself that is in question tke glass got broken, the purse got 
lost, the grass ifinallyl got out, the packages Ifinallg'] got delivered In 
the fiist type, get usually (but not always my pmse got stolen) insists 
on the accidental nature of the injury or loss (i e accidental from the 
point of view of the agent) in the second, quite the reverse, there is 
usually suggested painful effort on the part of the agent 

Indeed, it is possible that the second type is not to be derived from the 
use of intransitive get with animate subject — but is to be explained from 
the type with transitive get we finally got the grass cut > the grass 
finally got cut, we fmally got the packages delivered > the packages finally 
got delivered, we don*t get anything done around here > nothing gets done 
around here* that is, the transitive verb is made mtransitive, to refer to 
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has been admitted (at first, as a means to the subjects own ends), 
he tends to take over the initiative himself — often with disastrous 
results for the subject 

But still, this agent (who can nevei be mentioned) is not allowed 
to overshadow the subject, though he may bung him to grief He 
can still, somehow, only play into liis hands For the agent, who 
has no history of his own, is cieated foi the sole purpose of lulfillmg 
the destiny of the subject — who has gotten what was coming to 
him it IS always his stoiy that get tells 

ANr^rA Ge-invilI/E Hatchek 

The Johns Hopkins University 


TEOIS QUEEELLES ET LEURS RENSEIGNEMENTS 
POUR L’HISTOIRE DU THEATRE FRANQAIS 
AU XVIP SIECLE 

Tiois documents imdits 

Les actes notaries ayant fouini matiere a cette etude paraissent 
de prime abord dhmportanee tout a fait secondaire. Ces minutes 
font mention de querelles dont certaines out m6me degenere en 
rixes Or ces faits ne peuvent &tie consideies conime importants 
Cependant nous aurions tort de les passer sous silence car elles 
eontiennent des details peimettant de completer a plus d^un point 
de vue les connaissances acquises jusqu^a present sur la vie theatrale 
du XVIP si^cle En outre, dans ces pieces, que le hasard de nos 
d6pouillements nous a fait decouvnr, les noms de quelques person- 
nalit6s ayant joue un r61e dans revolution du theatre de leur temps 
out et4 retrouves, ce qui nous permettra de les remettre a Petude 
Le premier acte notarie qui appelle Pattention est celui du 5 
juin 1606 ^ II nous apprend que trois jours auparavant Valleran 
le Conte, Estienne de Ruffin et Hugues Gueru, tons les trois come- 
diens du roi, se promenaient ensemble a Pans, dans la lue Mon- 

the result of the agent^s activity, just as in the case of causative verbs in 
general {we close the shop at 7 ^00 > the shop closes at 7 00) 

Archives nationales, Minutier central, fonds xv, hasse 16 Voir pi^ce 
justificative No 1 Nous faisons suivre Tanalyse de ces pieces k la fin 
de Tarticle 
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torgueil, Jehan Eiocrocq, cordonnier, lem barra la route. Une 
discussion s"en suivit, les poings fnrent series et les epees tirees 
a deux repiises le cordonnier fut touche. Celui-ci ne se laissa 
pas faire et exigea une indemnite Le 5 3 mm les quatre batailleurs 
se trouvent dans Tetude du notaire Cuvillyer, Yalleran, de EufiSn 
et Gueru y payent la somme de huit livres tournois au cordonnier 
et ce dernier declaie acquitter ses trois antagonistes de tons autres 
dommages et interets 

Ce simple recit nous d^voile un secret Nous savons que Val- 
leran le Conte et son poete attitre Alexandre Hardy sont venus^ 
dans Fannee 1606, pour la seconde fois a Pans et que, dans cette 
ville, Valleran avait adjoint ^ a la tioupe qui Faccompagnait deux 
^eunes acteurs, Estienne de Euffin et Alexandre du Mesnil II n^est 
signale nulle part quels etaient les compdiens qui faisaient partie a 
ce moment de cette bande Les premieres donnees concernant la 
composition de celle-ci nous les tirons du bail de FHotel de Bour- 
gogne du 6 aout 1607 ^ tiouve par Pransen L’accord du 5 juin 
revMe maintenant que Hugues Gueru a aussi participe a la nxe 
dans la rue Montorgueil On pent en concluie qu^il 4tait deja 
membre de la troupe de Valleran k ce moment-U, ce com4dien qui 
acquerra plus tard tant de cel6brit4 comme farceur a FHStel de 
Bourgogne sous le nom de Gaultier Garguille n^a done pas, ainsi 
que M. Magne, son biographe,^ Fa suppose, commence sa profession 
d^acteur en 1615, ni mSme en 1607, date avancee par Fransen, mais 
ses ddbuts doivent etie places anterieuiement a 1606, il est hors 
de doute quhl a figuie paimi les membres de la troupe venue a Pans 
avec Valleian en cette derniere annee 

Dans la seconde querelle il n^est question que de deux personnes 
La premiere est Mathieu Le Febvre, dit Laporte Nous disposons 
actuellement de plusieurs donnees relatives k ce comedien et diree- 
teur de troupe que nous publierons sous pen dans un article con- 
sacre k lui et a Mane Yeniei, sa femme C^est pourquoi nous nous 
contenterons dhnsister ici sui le fait quhl etait difficile a vivre, en 
revolte des que les affaires ne marchaient pas k son gre et tou^ours 
pr4t k se debattre vivement Cet acteur au caractere si peu dquilibre 

®Voir notre Vie d^Alemndre Ea/rdy, poete du ro% Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 1947,. vol xoi, numbei 4, 
p 346 

» Documents %n4d%ts, Revue d'histoire littdraire de la France, 1927, p 352 

4 Gaultier Garguille^ 1911 
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s’est querelle d’apres Tacte notaric du 5 decenibre 1610 avec 
Mathieu de Roger 

Qui etait ce personnage^ Souhe^^ et Baluffc ^ nous donneiit des 
renseignements piecieu\ coiicernant ce piotecteiii du theatre Iran- 
gais a Pans, cai c’est bien la le lole qii'a ^oue Mathieu de Rogei 
Rigal ® n^a compris qu’en partie les details inentionnes pai Soulie 
et il les a mal inteipretes Fiansen a depx attire Battention sur ce 
fait ® Les clonnees iournies pai Baluffe out ete citees en note par 
Eigal, mais ce deiiuei y a 30 ute Baluffe ne donne pas les 

preuves de ses assertions, dont quelques-unes, tout au moms, sont 
fort contestables 11 nous semble que Eigal fait erieui Baluffe 
omet en effet de citei ses souices , il y a cependant une nette indica- 
tion que celles-ci sont authentiques Ce Molieriste a^oute au nom 
de Mathieu de Roger le tit?*e de Cliampluisant, et c’est ce meme 
title quhl porte dans les documents trouves par Soulio Aprcs le 
noin de Cliampluisant Baluffe fait suivie entre paientheses ‘^^ou 
Champli vault on Cliamplisant, ad libitem’^ Cette oithographe 
fantaisiste des noms que Baluffe n^a pas imagines, mais quhl doit 
avoir rencontiee effectivement, indique claiiement quhl a eu sous 
la mam des documents eciits par des cleics de notaire, ceu\-ci se 
permettaient cPestropier les noms dans piesque tons leurs actes, 
comme ils Font fait d’ailleurs dans des dizaines de minutes tiou- 
v&s par nous. On pent en deduire que les renseignements de 
Baluffe sont fond4s sur des actes dont il faut tenii compte 
En outre — comme nous le demontreions pai la suite — les don- 
ne6s fournies par Baluffe s’associent si etioitement avec tout ce que 
Fon pent deduire des documents se rapportant a Mathieu de Roger 
et publics par Souli6 que^ d^apr^s nous, il n’y a aucune laison de 
douter des communications faites par Baluffe 
Il est naturellement resulte de cette confusion que, dans leurs 
travaux, les drudits se sont attardes trop pen a Mathieu de Roger, 
bien quhl mente un sort meilleur Mamtenant nous aliens lui 
rendre la place tenue par lui de son vivant 

® Archives nationales, Minutiei central, fonds xv, liasse 20 Voir pi<^ce 
justificative Ko 2 

® Sotili4, Beoherohes sur Mol^bre, Fans 1863, pp 156 et 167 
Molihre mconnu, Sa vie, t I, Fans 1886, p 319 
^ Le thSdtre frmgats avmt la p4r%ode classique. Fans 1901, p 63, 

® Dqo mSdits, p 339 
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Dans Tannee 1614 c'est depuis plus de deux ans qne THotel de 
Bourgogne est sans representations des comediens du roi 
Parmi ceux qui ont mis tout en oeuvre pour faire renaltre le 
theatre franqais a Pans il faut compter Mathieu de Eoger^ sieui 
de Champluisant L^acte notaiie susmentionne du 5 decembre 1610 
prouve que M de Eoger etait deja a cette epoque en etroite rela- 
tion avec les comediens du roi En apprenant que la troupe de 
Fiangois de Vautrel, bannie en 1612 a perpetuite de toutle royaume 
de Prance pai le Capitoul de Toulouse, puis acquittee du banuisse- 
ment^^ par Louis XIII en septembre 1613, etait de retour en 
France, de Eoger se met aussitot en contact avec elle et, le 27 ^uin 
1614, il signe un bail de PHotel de Bourgogne donnant le droit, a 
Prangois de Vautrel et a ses camarades, de representer a paitir de 
cette derniere date jusqu^au 30 septembre 1614^2 Mathieu de 
Eoger arrive m§me a obtenir pour cette compagme des conditions 
tres avantageuses aupres des Confreies Grace k sa collaboration 
le theatre frangais a Pans renait enfin 
La troupe de Frangois de Vautrel n’a pas eu apparemment 
Fintention de proroger m de renouveler le bail de PHdtel de Bour- 
gogne Le 30 septembre les portes du theatre de la rue Mauconseil 
seront de nouveau closes et peisonne ne pourra dire pour combien 
de temps Mathieu de Eoger est d^avis que cette fermeture doit 
etre 4vitee a tout prix II faut que FHdtel de Bourgogne reste 
ouveit et que des comediens frangais figurent sur sa scene Ahn 
de realiser ceci Mathieu de Eoger se met en lapport avec une autre 
troupe qui vient d’arriver a Pans, la compagme de Monsieur le 
Prince sous la direction de Claude Husson, sieur de LonguevaL 
Nicolas Gasteau qui avait suivi fidelement Valleran le Conte 
pendant de longues annees fait partie de cette troupe a ce mo- 
ment-la Claude Husson vent bien donner pendant quelque temps 
des representations a FHotel de Bourgogne Les desirs de Mathieu 
de Eoger ne se bornent pas a cela, il ne veut pas voir les comediens 
frangais installes dans la salle de la rue Mauconseil seulement pour 
une courte duree, mais ils doivent y exeieei leui art au moms 

La me thSdtiale a Pans de 1612 a 16U, Modern Language Notes, 
January 1948 

Campardon, Les comSdiens du ro^ de la troupe fravvgaxse, Pans 1879, 
pp 279 et 280, Lettre de remission 
Souh4, Becherches, p 156 
Souh4, op cit , p 157 


2 
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pendant tout rhi\er ^nsqu^a Piques procham Claude Husson finit 
par succomber a ses instances et Mathieu de Roger sert une fois de 
plus d’lntermediaiie aupres des Confreres de la Passion Ceux-ci 
ne \oient pas d^objection ?i loner leur salle pour sept mois a la 
tioupe de Monsieur le Pi mce moyennant un loyei de 1400 livres 
tournois, mais ilb exigent une gaiantie pour cette somme elevee 
Mathieu de Roger n’hesite pas a etre caution des comediens C’est 
de la soite quhl loue PHotel de Bouigogne poui Claude Husson et 
les siens du premiei octobre 1614 au samedi du dimanche de la Pas- 
sion 1615 Ce bail n’a pas 4te retrouve jusqu’a piesent et Fransen 
a onus de le mentionner dans la liste des baux de rH6tel de Bour- 
gogne De la sentence du Chatelet du 2 janvier 1615,^® publi^e 
par Souhe, nous deduisons neanmoins que ce bail a du exister Une 
autre sentence decouveite par Soulie, celle du 16 janvier 1615,^® 
donne de plus a entendre que plusieurs comediens du roi dont 
Prangois de Vautrel, Hugues Gueru et d’autres se sent associes avec 
les acteurs de Monsieui le Prince pour la periode susmentionn6e 
Aprds sept semaines d^actmte de cette troupe a PHStel de Bour- 
gogne des difficultes surgirent, celles-ci fuient telles que les repre- 
sentations cessorent le 22 novembre 1614 Ce furent sans doute les 
Confreres de la Passion qui rendirent la vie difficile aux comMiens , 
en effet ceux-ci n^avaient effectu6 aucun payement du loyer, Les 
Confreres ne manqu^rent pas de protester , les sentences du Chcitelet 
du 2 et du 16 janvier 1615, dont nous avons deja paile plus haut, 
condamnent les comediens a acquitter la somme clue , ils persistent 
dans leur refus et craignant a bon droit que les Confieres ne pren- 
nent des mesures sdv^res centre eux, ils quittent la capitals en toute 
h§.te. Eigal^^ remarque k ce sujet quhls laiss^rent une dette de 
1400 livres tournois, mais ceci est inexact Le Ch3,telet a condamn6 
les acteurs au payement du loyer pour la periode allant du premier 
octobre au 22 novembre 1614 ^^et ce a raison de 1400 livres, k 
compter depuis ce jour premier octobre au samedi du dimanche de 
la Passion ensuivant^^ Ce qui revient k dire que les comediens 
etaient d4biteurs de 350 livres tournois environ 

C’est encore k un autre point de vue que Eigal s^est trompe* 
II dit Mathieu de Roger abandonne ses prot4g6s/’ C^est con- 
traire k la vente Les comediens de Monsieur le Prince qui ont 
dficampe abandonnent leur protecteur qui est rest4 garant pour le 

Doc i>nSd%ts, p 352 seq Idem 

Op f p 157, Op cit , p 63 
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loyer Les consequences qui en resultent ne se font pas attendre 
Les confreres exigent que Mathieu de Roger paye, Celui-ei ne 
pouvant on ne Youlant pas les satisfaire^ les Maltres et Grouveineurs 
de FHotel de Bourgogne perdent patience et font appel a la justice 
Mathieu de Rogei est empnsonne pour dettes au Grand Chatelet 
Baluffe k qui nous empi untons ce detail a soin d^y aputei comme 
Moliere/^ 

Mathieu de Roger a done du payer cher sa passion du theatre et 
son devouement aux comediens frangais Pour autant que nous le 
sachions il est aussi le seul des differentes personnes ayant pris 
Fengagement d^etre caution des comediens qui ait eu a subir la 
peine d^emprisonnement pour son aide desinteressee temoignee aux 
acteurs. 

Quant a la querelle quhl eut en 1610 avec Mathieu Le Pebvre, 
dit Laporte^ celle-ci s’est termmee tout autrement. Le 5 decembre 
de la meme annee les deux hommes signent dans Petude du notaire 
Cuvillyer un arrangement a Tanuable, mettant fin aux querelles 
survenues entre eux^^ L’accord qui nous le signale est encore 
int4ressant par le c6te suivant Baluffe a dit a propos de Mathieu 
de Roger quhl a 4te “ diiecteur ou, du moms, caution d’un dixecteur 
de FH6tel de Bourgogne/^ Rigal remarque k ce su^et ^^11 semble 
bien k lire Vlnventaire que le sieur de Champluisant ne ffit pas lui- 
m4me comedien ” Dans une note allant de pair avec le signale- 
ment du bail du 27 ]uin 1614 Fransen ecrit Le bail ne permet 
pas k croire avec M Rigal que M de Roger fut com4dien II y a 
la done une fois de plus confusion Tout doute concernant la 
quality de Mathieu de Roger est leve mamtenant En effet, dans 
notre minute du 5 decembre 1610 Mathieu de Roger est Bourgeois 
de Pans et non pas comedien 

L’acte notari4 du 19 novembre 1657 relate que Pannee dermere 

des exces sont commis k Pentr4e de la salle de PHStel de Bour- 
gogne par Pierre Jacqumot, chevau-leger de la garde du roi, centre 
Anthoine Martin, dit La Lande A la date susmentionnee les deux 
hommes se rendent chez le notaire oil Anthoine Martin quitte 
Pierre Jacquinot . . de toutes les indemnites auxquelles il pour- 
rait pretendre et il s^engage a ce qu^aucun com4dien ne puisse 
pretendre quelque chose centre ledit Pierre 

Op o%t , p 63, note 2 

Archives nationales, Minutier central, fonds xv, liasse 167 Voir pi4ce 
3ustificative No 3 
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Cette queielle eiitie deux personnes totalement inconnues met 
en lumiere un fait demeuie inconnu jusqu^a piesent Anthoine 
Maitm, dit La Lande, fait selon la minute fonction de receveur 
des comediens de Vlldiel de Bourgogne'' Tallemant des Eeaux^® 
et Couival-Sonnet ont dit que les chefs de tioupe, A'alleran le 
Conte, Francois de Vautiel et Mathieu Le Febvre, dit Lapoite, 
recevaient eux-memes Taigent a Tentree de la salle Plus taxd les 
troupes ont engage des portiers qui avaieiit Fhabitude de s^appro- 
prier une paitie de la recette. Poui eviter ce larcin constant on les 
astieignait paifois a glisser les deniers regus dans une boite soi- 
gneusement ferm4e, mais cette precaution meme n’arnvait pas a 
mettre fin a leur propre enrichissement Or, maintenant nous 
savons grace a la dispute entie Anthoine Martin et Pierre Jacqumot 
que tous ces procedes n^etaie;it plus en usage et que Foiganisation 
de la troupe et du theatre a fait un nouveau pi ogres Ni les acteurs, 
ni les portiers n’avaient rien k voir avec la peiception du pnx des 
places et Fadministiation de la recette et des depenses dans Fannee 
IGS''/ Les coniediens de PHotel de Bourgogne avaient renonce a 
ce travail, ils avaient pns a leur seivico un receveur dont la respon- 
sabihte etait engag^e ^ 

Le rang que tenait ce fonetionnaiie dans la troupe est 4galement 
pr6cis4 dans cet acte notaii6. Le receveur se charge de veiller a ce 
qu’aucun des com4diens ne puisse exiger quelque indemnite de 
Pierre Jacqumot, cela sigmfie quL^nthome Martin n’est pas le 
subalterne qui ait a se soumettre sans contestation aux ordies des 
acteurs II pent faire sentir son autorite, on ecoute sa parole, sa 
priere, son conseil Dans la troupe il exerce un ceitam pouvoir — 
le poste quhl oecupe a de Pimportance. 

Mais k un autre point de vue aussi la querelle d’ Anthoine Martin 
et de Pierre Jacqumot a de Pinterfet Nous savons opi'k Pentrde de 
PHdtel de Bouigogne Faniination ne manquait pas et que la tran- 
quillity dans la rue Mauconseil ytait fr^quemment troubiye par des 
scenes tumultueuses* De la sentence du Ch^ltelet du 3 septembre 
1624 renouvelant " les dyfenses du 4 fevrier 1611 de faire insolences 
aux portes de FHStel de Bourgogne on pent dyduire cet etat 
de choses. 

Ces effronteries, qui divertissaient la foule dans Fattente, n’etaient 
Et&tonettes, tome vii, p, 170 

Les eiioere%oes de ce temps, Satire ix, Le d^baucM, t ii, p 102 
Souli4, op ott , p 158 
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pas Funique raison du vacaime a Pentroo de la sail©. Parnii ceux 
qni desiraient assister anx representations, il y en avait qni 
essayaient de rentrer sans bourse delier et de prendre lenr place 
d^assant en se servant an besom de Tepee pour se debarrasser dn 
genenr Brnscambille s^en est plaint dans nn style pittoresqne dans 
son Prologue contre Vavarice, Sorel a signal© les frandenrs, Cbap- 
pnzean une fois de plus communique pour 1674 que les portiers 
avaient la charge d^ arr^ter ceux qui voudraient passer outre sans 
billet/^ et tons les erudits qui out fait Tetude de la vie theatrale dn 
dix-septieme si^cle Font repete k leur tour 
II est naturellement impossible de mettre tons ces temoignages 
en doute ]Sr4anmoins ^usqu^a present nous ne possedions aucun 
document signalant les debts susmentionn4s, les noms des delin- 
quants et les phases successives d^evenements semblables. Nous 
avons tou^ours dd nous contenter de la constatation pure et simple 
des infractions aux reglements en vigueur, une piece authentique 
de T4poque prouvant qu^un spectateur avait commis des insolences 
et voulait, en efEet, p4netrer dans la salle sans payer faisait defaut 
Cette lacune est comblee mamtenant La rixe de 1656 a Tentree 
du theS-tre de THdtel de Bourgogne a dd naltre de quelque effron- 
tene faite par Pieire Jacquinot ou ce qui est plus probable de son 
refus de payer sa place II a voulu forcer Tentree de la salle et c^est 
au receveur qui s^est mis au travers de son passage et aux comediens 
qui se sont portes au secours de leur fonctionnaire, c’est k eux tons 
qubl a fait sentir la force de ses pomgs et peut-§tre meme le tian- 
chant de son epee 

Cette troisieme querelle, la dernidre de celles que nous venous 
de traiter et Tacte notarie du 19 novembre 1657 auquel nous avons 
emprunte ces donnees out done bien une signification tout© par- 
ticuliere. Ensemble ils nous apportent la preuve irrefutable de 
faits auxquels nous avons dd croire en mvoquant Tautorite d’auteurs 
contemporains ou souvent meme d^une epoque plus ou moms 
posterieure 

Analyse des pieces justtficatives 

No 1 Archives nationales, Minutier central, fends xv, Uasse 16 
1606, 5 jmn 

Jehan Riocrocq, cordomiier, tient quitte moyennant une mdemnit4 de 8 
hvres tournois Valleran le Conte, Estienne de Ru&n, Hugues Gu4ru, des 
deux coups d'4p4es que eeux-ci lui ont donn4es le deux juin rue Montorgueil 


^*Maison des jeuw, Livre xri, p 424 


ThMtre frangats^ p 236, 
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No 2 ArclMves nattonales, MtnuUer cetiUal, fonds xv, Uasse 20 
1610, 5 decemh'ie 

Aiiangenient a Tamiable entre Matliieu de Roger, bourgeois de Pans, 
et Matliieu Le Pebvre, sieur de Laporte, demeuiant lue Beauiepaire, met 
tant iiii aux querelles bur\eiiues entie eux 

No 3 Archives nattonales, MtnuUer central, fonds xv, Uasse 167 
1657, 19 novembre 

Antboine Martin, dit La Lande, receveur des comediens de PHdtel de 
Bouigogne, rue Montoigueil, quitte Pierre Jacqiiinot, chevau-leger de la 
garde du roi de toutes les indemnites auxquelles il pourrait preteiidre du 
fait des exces centre lui comniis voici un an par led Pierre, et s’engage k 
ee qu’aucun des comediens ne puisse pretendre quelque chose contre led 
Pierre 

S IViLiiA Deierkauf-Holsboer 

Meudon, S etO 


MIDDLE-ENGLISH POEMS BY MYDWYNTER 

I 

In MLN Lin (1938) 239-245, and JEGP xxxix (1940) 230- 
238, Eossell Hope Robbins advanced the interesting, and attractive, 
theory that a large pait of the anonymous ME leligious verse 
written during the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries 
was the work of members of the Franciscan order Their puipose 
was presumably to render clear and memorable to the laity various 
theological dogmas cherished by their order This poetic activity 
was considerably blunted by the Black Death which wrought severe 
decimation among the Franciscans 
The text of two religious poems which might be fitted into the 
tradition proposed by Robbins, although possibly composed many 
decades after the Black Death, is preserved uniquely m British 
Museum MS Harley 2383, ff* 25^-30^ The poems, which lack titles, 
are attributed therein to a certain Johannes Mydwyntex, concern- 
ing whose life nothing is known They treat, in pedestrian fashion, 
such familiar medieval themes as the 3 oy of heaven, the pains of 
purgatory, and the seven deadly sms ^ 

Harley MS 2383 :^8 a collection of miscellaneous theological tracts 

assigning titles, I follow the suggestions in Carleton Brown and 
Eossell Hope Bobbins, The Jndeso of Middle English Verse (1943) # 2063, 
#2079 
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in Latin and English Mydwynter’s poems constitute item ^ 25 
and are introduced m the Oat Harl MSS {y, 2380, 150 ff) as 
follows Hunc tractatum, una cum ahis qm sequuntur, collegisse 
vtdetur qmdam Johannes Mydwynter atque in usum descnpsisse 
cu]usdam Simoms Smyht, le Smythe As to the provenance, Mr 
T C Skeat of the British Museum writes that the first complete 
leaf (f 1) bears the date ^^17 Man 1715^’ written in the hand of 
Humfrey Wanley, Harley^s librarian, whose diary shows that '^he 
purchased it from Eobert Burscough This provenance is con- 
firmed by Bernard Catalogus Manuscnptorum Angliae (1697) 
p 233, 7649.30, where it figures in Burseongh^s library The 

MS measures 9 x 6 m , and is written on paper in a variety of 
hands of the fifteenth century There is a pencil note on the front 
fly-leaf ^ Sec XV ut auguro vel versus fin XIV, ^ but this is cer- 
tainly incorrect, in fact most of the hands, including that of 
ff 25'^-30^ seem fairly well on in the fifteenth century Dr C P 
Buhler of the Morgan Library, who examined the MS on another 
occasion, writes me that he would date it the third quarter” of 
the fifteenth century, and notes that Stafford, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1443-1452) discourses on tithes in one of the tracts This 
dating seems reasonable enough, and is confirmed by the normalized 
language and late features {e g th beside p). 

The text of the Mydwynter poems is presumably apograph rather 
than holograph, at least it is a copy rather than a first draft since 
there are no alterations or corrections. The pointing, which I have 
not attempted to reproduce in the diplomatic transcription below, 
IS provided by a linear bracket joining the couplets This is char- 
acteristic of many fifteenth century MSS (e. g the verses on the 
works of mercy in Harley MS 3954, ff. 81^-82^). All expansions 
of abbreviations are indicated by italics. 

II 

The Joy of Sea/o&n, and how to mn %t 

1 Man in henyw hyt ys meiy to dwCejlle (25^) 

ITyrste tlie wey and faeth. th^ loye y woll the tell^ 

Man loke ]?at >ou be trew mercyful and kynde 

The pasciotm of cryste and >e werkys of mercy take wel yn mywde 

6 Man be wel ware of all maner dedely syn '* 

And bepmke he wel >at thou fall not here yn 

Loke h«t thou lone wel god fnl of my^te and kepe he m clen lyyfe 

And lone wel powre mm and hyu euyncrystown be y houte eny sttyfe 
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Kepe wel godes lieste whjle thou art alyiie 
10 And levvle J?e wel yn all thyng with ]?y wyttes f>rie 

Loke t/tou liaiie stydfastc feyth with hope and pe?fite charite 
As powle jn hys pystyl and >e gospell tellu]?e to >e 
Dedely syimes foisake them alle seuen (26^’) 

pus wet/i- grace and mercy of crj ste thou myste com to heuen 
15 pefe thou schaltc a see owie saueowr god kyng ful of iny 3 te 
And allc pat hyw hauetlie yloued yn trewpe and in ryste 
pete ys more loye and blysse pan eny man can telle 
Well butli pukke soules t7iat pere yn mow dwelle 
ffurste pey schul &e with hure yen bry 3 te 
20 Many a fayre blysfulle sy 3 te 

pey schull pere god ful of myate apertely see 
More loy pan pat sy 3 te ys may non bee 
To see owre loide owre saueouie owre kyng 
Almystty god maker of alle pynge 
25 ifor as he ys pey schull Hyni se pan 
sopefaste god and sopefaste man 
Thiow wyche syste pey schull know 
And se all pyng bothe hy and low 
And se all pe weikus that pey eucre wrou 3 te 
30 And eche mannes dede and ech ma?«ies pou 3 te 
And alle pe urpe and alle pe heuenes abowte 
And alle Pyng pat ys beryn and bepowte 
Alle pey schulle se prou^e my3te of grace 
Yn pe biy 3 tnesse of goddys face 
35 Of wych pey schulle euere more haue sy 3 te 

pat makuthe moste loy in heuen bry3te (26v) 

And fore pey schulle euere pis god beholde 
pey schulle know all pyng pat pey know wolde 
Here men knowpe hym prou 3 e stydfaste fey and grace 
40 But in heuen men schulle see in hys swete face 
And pat syate schulle alle men haue 
Withowte ende pat schulle be saue 
No body lyche ye my^te neuere in pis worlde a see 
Apoynte of such bry 3 tnessee as pere schall bee 
45 ffore pere ys more loye and blysse pan eny man telle may 

pey he leuyd for the hegynny[n]g of the ■worlde into domesday 
Now penke we in pis loyfulle place 
And amendy we vs and axe we mercy and grace 
ftor alle my 3 tty god ys more redy to 3 eue mercye 
50 pan eny man or woman be forto axsye 

ftor pro 3 e pe vertu of enstee pascionn alle men schull be caue 
pat in trew fey and hope and charite hys mercy wolle ciaue 
Now praye we to' Ihesu owre mercyfulle kyng 
ffor hys mercy and hys grace passeth all opere pyng 
55 Thus prou 3 hys gret mercye and hys suete grace 
We mow in heuen see hys suete face 
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pat euere ys so fayre and biyjte 
pat in heue?i ^eueth most loy comfoite and ly 3 te 
We schull alleso see p&tQ apertelye (271*) 

60 Hys blessyd modwre seint marye 

pat nexte syttupe alle mystty gode in heuen bryjte 
Aboue alle angelse and pat ys ry^te 
ffor be chesse bure to bys modwre dere 
And of bure toke flesclie and blode beie 
65 And foucbedesaue to souke of bure bieste 
perefore byt ry 3 te scbe sytte bym nexte 
scbe ys so fayie pere scbe sytte 
pat bure fayrnesse passetb alle mawnes wytte 
And scbe prayetbe foi vs euere mercy and grace 
70 pat we mote com in to tTiat loyfulle place 
We schull se pe^e as pe boke tellutlie vs 
Alle pe IX oideise of angelse 
That butb so fayre on to loke 
And so biy 3 te as tellutlie pe boke 
75 pat alle the fayrnesse of pis worlde beie 
pat euere was ysey fere oi nere 
pat eny man my^te ordeyn more or lasse 
Were note apoynte to pat fayrnesse 
pat we scbulle se peie of that sy^te 
80 Of pe orders of angelse bry 3 te 

We scbulle bem fulle plesant see pane 
And seruabulle to gode and to manne 

And ecbe ordere in bure degre (27^) 

Scbull do pe moste lykyng scballe be 
85 But to god and to maw ry 3 te 

A grete loy scball be pare of pat sy 3 te 
ifor ecbe angele and ecbe seint by hym sylfe alone 
Scballe clerere scbyne pan euere sonne scbon 
pat sy 3 te men may a grete loye calle 
90 To se angelse and seinttes so bry 3 te paw alle 

pere ys endeles blysse amonge angelse and seintes togedwre 
pus loyfull sy 3 tte scball all baue pat scball com pedwre 
pey scbulle see seinttes hundred pousondes and moo 
pat eue^e worscypputb alle niy 3 tty gode and praype for vs alsoo 
95 ffor in beuew angels and seinttes p?aype for vs mercy and grace 
pat we mote com pedwre in to pat loyfulle place 
pere ys more worscyppe to god of angelse and seinttes yfere 
paw euere coupe pope or eny clerke tel in pis worlde beie 
pere ys more loye aoid comforte of seinttes paw euere knew eny kywge 
100 Sauy owre lorde Ibesu criste pat knowpe alle pynge 
pus pere ys more loye and blysse in beuew 
pan eny berte may pynke or tong may nemyw 
Or ere may bere or ye may see 

To alle pukk pat scballe ysaued bee (280 
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105 pus tcllutli pe gospel pyst>l and alle holy \\rytte 
As poule in liys pystyl ^vytnesseth hyt 
In lieuen \sc bdiulle do non opf*?e pyng 
But worboyppe allc god heue?? kyiig 

We scliiille be clothede and pere fede in pat loyfulle place 
110 Wit A bry 3 tneshe and comfoit of allc inj^tt^ goddes face 
In heuen ys moi£? muipe mynstialsi and angelcs glee 
pan eueie was in pis woilde oi euere scballe bee 
In lieuen euei’y trewe cristyn men schalle haue more mede 
pan eny man may tell oi in eny boke rede 
115 pus loy and blysse ys ordayiiede as holy wry 3 t tellupe me 

to alle pulke bat louepe welle gode full of my^te in perfyte fay and 
charite 

Now forsake we syn and wykednesse in alle maner pynge 
And loue we and worschyppe we welle owie heuen kynge 
Now^ alle lialowen pray for \s meicy and grace 
120 pat w^c mot duelle in heuen in pat loyfulle place 

Ilu9u owie saueowie for hts passion that he suffred foi vs vpoit the 
rode tre 

Grante vs for hys passion and his grace and liis me»cy pat Iwt so be 
Yworschyppe be alle myjtt^ god owre saueowre pat foi vs wold be 
bore 

To sauy vs with his passion pat we schull no 3 te be ylore 
125 And alle holy prophetob prepliysyde long pere byfoie 

Of Ihesu enste and of ys rewfulle passion and of ys wondes soie 
Ihesu seythe to al men haueth pis in mynde (28'^) 

Alle pyng pat y sullred hit wras to sauy mankynde 
A rewfulle pascoun man y suhied foi loue to sauy pe 
130 fifoisake tli-ou thy syn now man for loue of me 
Marcy axe and make pe dene and y for 3 euo pe 
Bo no more amys but pnyke what y suffred for pe 
Loke man in to my woundes what blode pey hauepe y lete 
Loke man in to my body how sore hit ys ybete 
135 Loke man dou[n] wards to my fete pat nay led buth to pe rode 
Loke man upwaids to my hede pat renneth alle on blode 
Byholde my body wit/i scoigys y suongon 
My fete my hondyn with naylles y stongon 
Loke myn hede y crownede 'w^th naylles scharpe 
140 And wit/t a spei y stonge to pe herte 

iij powsande and syx hondrede wondes sore 
I suffred for pe man and moche more 
pus harde pascionn y suffrede for pe man y wysse 
To byge thy soule to loye and heuen blysse 
145 perefor euery man schull haue cristes passion in mynde 
And penke what Ihesu suffrede for loue of mankynde 
ffor prouje pe vertu of enstes pascionn we schull haue more mede 
pen euere myjte eny man telle or yn eny boke rede 
Man alle pyng pat criste suffrede here hit was for loue of pe 
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150 pere fore pou art most y hold of alle pyng to loue hym a3e (29r) 
Now be we alle louy and kynde 
And haue we welle crtstes pasciown in mynde 
Now ponke we ihesu in alle pynge 
Owre saueonre and owre heuen kynge 
155 pat bathe y sauede and y schede his blode pere fore 
pere fore worscyppe we hym now and euere more 
Euery man schull haue cristes pasciown in mynde 
And pynke what he suffrede to sauy mankynde 
Seint Jerom seype alle men by vertu of mstes pascioun schulle besaue 
160 pat in trew fey and charite hts mercy wolle crane 

Take we pus in mynde and forsake syn whyl we haue tyme 
And lete we neuere syn brynge ouie soule to pyne 
schryue we vs dene of pou3te worde and dede 
and axe we for3eue[ne]sse and mercy thys ys tJiQ beste rede 
165 Gregory seype c^tste ys more redy to 3eu mercye 
pen eny man oi woman be for to axsye 

Austen seype that ertste ys so gracouse and mercyfulle kynge 
pat hys grace and his mercy passythe alle op ere pynge 
Holy wiy3te telluth and alle holy clerkus 
170 pat Ihesu crystes mercy passeth alle hys werkus 
penke we hereon and amende we vs whyle we maye 
ffor we schull passy hen[ce] we note neuere what daye (29^) 

Now Ihesu foi hys pascioun mercye and grace 
Graunte vs to dw^’dle in heuen m pat loyfulle place 
175 pat hyt so be amen amen for charyte 

Eow to escape the patns of purgato'ty 

1 Men penke hereon ofte tyme 

What helpupe sowles yn pnrgatoryes pyne 
Pater noe^er dirige sauter and fastyng 
And almsded and masse syngyng 
5 pey pe pieste pat synguthe pe masse 
Be neuere so fulle of wrechydnesse 
The secrement pat ys so holy 
May not apeyryde be pro3e h^s foly 
pen may masse sowles owt of pyn bryng 
10 Pey a synfulle preste hym syng 

Ifor in goddesse name he syngupe pe masse 
Vndn^e wham m ordere he ysse 
But specialle prayow^rs wit/i- god entent 
pat buth yseyde be fore and aftnre pe sacrement 
15 Of a gode preste byth welle betnre 
pan of an euylle and welle suetnre 
But pe holy sacrament of goddes body 
Helputhe the sowles pr^ncepally 

Almesdede helputhe soules meche also (300 
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20 And \\el }?e moic and be in pc»fyte clmryte ydo 

He pat wyste liow mecbe duige helputli soules in pt/?gatoiy also 
He 'wolde sey dinge wellc oftw^e ]7a?t lie do 
Off alle prayours to helpe so\\les owt of pyn to reste 
ffor soj?e the holy pater Jio<t/er ^s J^e bestc 
25 Praj Me for so\\les to helpe licni ovst of pyn 
We fecliulle pahsy hen we not neu<?re what tym 
Ihesu for hys pasciown merc\e and grace 
Grauwte \s in heue?^ blisse to see hys auete face 
pat hyt so be ame?i amen pur eharyte 

Mydwyntii 

The Joy of Eeaven, etc 

1 2 seth, adv, afteiivaids 1 4 MS reads pascon (?), or pasci-dn , 
and so on lines 143, 147, 153, 157, 174 
1 8 euyncrystown, n , fellow Christians ( usually translating Lat p^oanmt) 

1 13 An exhaustive dissertation on the seven deadly sins is that by Mane 
Gothein, “ Die Todsunden,” Archtv fur Rehgionswtssenschaft, x (1907) 
416 484 For ME \ersions, see Wells, A Manual of the Writings m 
Middle Englishy pp 350, 352 

L 16 MS has lowed with a line drawui through the first stroke of w 
1 18 buth, pres pi A Southwest Midland form, cf H C Wyld, A Short 
Histoiy of English^ §205 for a handy table of Midland dialect char- 
acteristics A masteily discussion of gcogiaphical distiibution of dia 
lects 18 that of S Mooie, H Whitehall, and S R Meech, “Middle 
English Dialect Chaiac ten sties and Boundaiies,” University of Michi- 
gan Essays and Studies in English and Compai atwe lAteiaturCf xin 
(1935) 1-60 

I 21 apertly, adv, clearly, evidently (and in 1 59 below) 
h 44 apoynte, pp , declai ed 
1 66 supply IS after hyt 

1 75 MS has here dotted foi erasure befoie worlds 
L 104 pukk = thilk, i e , those 
1 125 pere, read yae (’), i e “many years ago” 

1 127 Cf Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century, # 51, 
“Christ’s Appeal to Man”, #127 “Jesus appeals to man by the 
Wounds” Brown suggests that the theme derives from Caesanus of 
Arles, De ludico ewtremo (Migne, Pat Lat , xxxix, col 2207 ) 

1 137 suongon= swongen, v, to beat, afflict 

1 141 3600 wounds 1 have been unable to discover any parallel to this 
number Tbe mention of the wounds of Christ is common in medieval 
literature (cf W F Cumming, The Revelations of Saint Birgitta, 
BETS OS 178, p xxxviii, quoting from Sloane MS 3548, f 118^) The 
Oath Encycl , s v wounds, notes a tradition of 5466 wounds inflicted 
on Jesus during the Passion 

L 144 byge, v , buy, redeem, atone for (as in P Plmoman B xi, 202) 

L 161 louy, pres part, i e loving Southern and Kentish forms often 
had this for the -lan infinitive, cf Wyld, § 342 
1*172 MS reads wefe (f) 
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How to escape, etc 

1 1 The content of this poem may be compaied to Of >e relefyng of 
saules in purgatoiy,” m BM Additional MS 37, # 049 f 24r, to the 
Priche of Conscience, 11 2892 ff , to The Cast of Gy (Queens College, 
Oxford, MS 383 version, punted by Bowers in Forstei’s Beittage zu'i 
Hnghschen Ph\lolog%e, xxxii, 1938), 11 417 ff , where the Pater ITostei, 
the Ave Maria and the Credo are cited as being most beneficial to be 
sung for souls in purgatoiy 
1 8 apeyryde, v , be impaiied, nullified, or weakened 
1 16 MS reads and. before euylle sueture, n, practitioner 
1 29 pur Evidently the French prep pour, although the 'NBD affords 
no authority for, or example of, such an early usage 

E H Bowers 

University of Florida 


A QUAINT CONCEIT PEOM GUAEINI TO DEYDBN 

The use of the word " die in sexual signification was not in- 
frequent among English writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ^ Mr. Cleanth Brooks has recently discussed a probable 
example of it in Bonnets Canonization ^ Many other passages 
could be cited in which the euphemism is more obvious Shake- 
speare^s Pandarus sings^ with his accustomed unambiguous am- 
biguity 

These lovers cry Oh* ho' they die' 

Yet that which seems the wound to kill 
Both turn Oh' ho' to ha' ha' he' 

So dying love lives still ® 

Benedict says to his Beatrice “ I •will live in thy heart, die m thy 
lap, and be bnried in thy eyes.” * Donne in “ The Dampe ” -writes 

Kill mee as Woman, let me die 
As a mere man, 

in The Prohibition 

Love mee, that I may die the gentler way, 

^ The VBB does not list the usage 

® Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn, New York, 1947, p 15 
® Tronlus and Oressida, irr, i, 133-136 

* Much Ado alout Hothmg, v, ii, 104-105 Cf also As You Like It, rv, i, 

102 . 
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in Loves Warie^^ 

Here let me varr, in these armes lett niee lye, 

Here lett mee parlee, batter, bleade, and dye ® 

Robert Herrick also nses the conceit 

I can play, and I can twine 
’Bout a Virgin like a Vine 
In her lap too I can l;^e 
Melting and in fancic die 
And return to life, if she 
Claps my cheek, or kisseth me ^ 

It would doubtless lequire some temerity to wish to find the 
origin and earliest examples of this figure, but we may surmise that 
it was far more familiar to the readeis of Shakespeare and Donne 
than to the leadeis of Mi Brooks, and fuitheimore that it may have 
been, like so many images and conceits of the times, an importation 
from the continent At any rate, one factor in making it widely 
familial to English e^es and ears in the Renaissance was un- 
doubtedly its use in a popular Italian madrigal wiitten by Guarini 
(and fiequently attributed to Tasso) and set to music by Luca 
Marenzio and more than a some of othei musicians on the continent 
It IS sometimes entitled Concorso d'occhi amoiosi,^^ and runs as 
follows 

Tusi monr volea, 

Oil occhi mirando di colei ch’adoia, 

Quand’ella, ehe di lui non meno ardea, 

Gli disse, oim^, ben mio, 

Peh non monr ancora, 

Che teco bramo di monr anch’io 

Pren6 Tirsi il desio 

Ch’ehbe di pur sua vita aPor finire, 

Ma sentia morte in non poter morire 

^ The Poems of John Donne, ed Grierson, London, 1929, pp 14, 57, 60, 
101 

^The Poet%ca,l Worhs of Poibrnt Hem%ch, ed Moorman, Oxford, 1916, p 
17, cf also pp 67, 115, 235 

First, it seems, in the Aldme edition of the Ri>me del B%gnoT Torquato 
Tasso, Parte Prima , Venice, 1681 The madrigal was published by 
Guanni in his 1698 edition of his own Rime Several manuscript collec- 
tions of the sixteenthr century attribute this piece to Tasso I owe this 
information to the kindness of Mr Luigi Locatelli of Bergamo This 
attribution undoubtedly contributed somewhat to the widespread acquaint 
ance with the little poem 
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E mentre il guardo pur fiso tenea 
Ne’ begli occhi dmini, 

E^l nettar amoroso indi beuea, 

La bella Ninfa sua, che gik vicini 
Sentia i messi d’Amore, 

Disse, con occbi languidi, e tremanti, 

Mon, ben mio, cli^o moro 
Ed 10 , rispose subito il pastore, 

E teco nel moiir me diseoloro 
Cosi moriro, i fortunati amanti 
Di morte si soaue, e si gradita, 

Cbe per anco morir toinaro in vita ® 

This gracefully licentious little poem reached England, then, on 
wings of song, it pleased, and was piomptly translated It was 
first printed m English diess in the first part of Nicolas Yonge^g 
Musica Tmnsdpma, in 1588 (songs 16, 17, 18) The unknown 
translator was probably ignorant of the author^s identity His 
translation is remarkably literal for a version to be sung to the same 
music, and it manages to preserve a good deal of Guarmfis perverse 
charm 

Thirsts to die desired, 

marking her eyes that to his hart was neerest 
And shee that with his flame no lease was fiered, 
sayd to him Oh halt’s loue deerest 
Alas, forbeare to die now, 

By thee I hue, by thee I wish to die too 

Thirsts that heate refrained, 
wherewith to die poore loner then hee hasted, 

Thinking it death while hee his lookes maintained, 
full fixed on her eyes, full of pleasure, 
and louely Nectar sweet from them he tasted 
His daintie Nimph, that now at hand espyed 
the haruest of loues treasure. 

Said thus, with eyes all trembling, faint and wasted 
I die now, 

The Sheepheard then replyed, 
and I sweet life doe die too 

^ Rime del MoUo Illustre Signor Cauorliete Battista Gvatmi, In Venetia, 
Presso Gio Battista Ciotti, mdhc, pp 132^-133^ The hendecasyllables of 
lines 17-18 frequently appear as settenam, thus 
Cui rispose il pastore 
Ed 10 , mia vita, moro 

See now Alfred Einstein’s handsome study of The Italian Madrigal ( Prince- 
ton, 1949), pp 177, 540, for an antecedent (1541) for Guarmi’s image and 
for evidence of the tremendous popularity of this madrigal 
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Thu*^ those tAU) Loueib foitunate];y dyed, 

Of de«ith so sweet, so ha})}3\, and so desired 
That to die so agame thenr life letired 

The MuMca Transalpvw of 1588 also contams a biiefer piece in 
foimilar vein (song 42) 

77u?9i 9 enioyed the giacos, 

Of Chlo7is sweet embiacos, 

Yet both theyr loyes were scanted 

Foi darke it w^as, and candle-light they wanted 
Wherewith kinde Ctntlita m the heauen that shined, 
her nightly vaile resigned, 
and hei faire face disclosed 
Then each from others lookes such loy deriued 
That both wuth meere delight dyed, and reuiued 

The oiigmal of this second "morte amorosa, with which I am not 
acquainted, ma} possibly have been the first Italian imitation of 
Guarini’s poem. It had been set to music b} Alfonso Perrabosco 
Both English poems are repimted together, with slight variations, 
in England's Helicon, m 1600 and in 1614” 

A less literal, but more pei feeily acclimatcil and smoother English 
rendering of Guarini^s madrigal was composed, peihaps somewhat 
later, for the music of Walter Poitei, and appeared m the 
latter^s Madngales and Aytes, in 1632,^” without indication of 
authorship. The nymph here acquires a name . 

Young Thyrsis lay in Phyllis’ lap 
And gazing on her eye, 

’Steemed life too mean for such good hap. 

And fam the boy %\ould die 

When Phyllis, who the force did prove 
Of love as well as he, 

Cried to him Stay awhile, my love, 

And I will die with thee^ 

So did these happy lovers die. 

But wuth so little pain. 

That both to life immediately 
Returned to die again 


® Whence I copy them See Englmd^B EeUcon, ed. H E Rollins, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univer.sity Press, 1935, i, 178, cf n, 181-182 
^®The collection, which B, H Pellowes leproduced in his MngUsh Madn~ 
gal Verse 1588-16SB (Oxford, 1920), contains at least several pieces dating 
from the late sixteenth century The poem in question is on p 582 in 
Pellowes 
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Still another brief anonymous song of the period steins from the 
same source, it was published m John Ward’s First Set of English 
Madngals in 1613 

Phyllis the bright, when frankly she desiied 
Thyrsis, her sweet heart, to have expired, 

Sweet, thus fell she a crying, 

Die, for I am a dying 

In Fiance, Gnaiini's poem was no less admired It figures in 
two different translations of his madrigals, dated 1623 and 1664 
Bense-Dupuis punted the Italian text in his Apollon of 1644.^'^ 
Menage, in his edition of the Aminta (1655), refers to "^quel 
vaghissimo Madiigale intitolato Ooncorso d'occhi nmoTOSi, il qual 
falsamente da aleuni e stato attribuito al Tasso ” Several othei 
French versions or adaptations, some of them in manuscript collec- 
tions, have been pointed out by Miss Fehier I shall quote one 
which appeared in at least three different places in the seventeenth 
century in the Recueil des pieces galanUs (1663), m the Becueil 
de quelques pieces nonvelles et galantes (1664) and in Menage’s 
Anh-Baillet (1688) 

Tirsis d^un exc^s de plaisir, 

Estoit sur le point de mounr 
Entre les bras de Eilis qu’il adore, 

Quand Fihs, que FAmour range sous jn^me loy, 

Et que le mesme feu devore, 

Luy dit, ah’ mon Tirsis, ah’ ne meuis pas encore, 
le veux mounr avec toy 
Tirsis alors suspend Fenvie, 

Quhl avoit de perdre la vie, 

Mais par cette contramte il se met aux abois, 

Et n’osant pas mounr il se meurt mille fois, 

Cependant lors qu’au sein de cette ^eune Amante, 

Le Berger k longs traits boit FAmoureux poison, 

Elle qui sent d^ja qu’il entre en pamoison, 

D’un regal d languissant, & d^une voix tremblante, 

^^E H Eellowes, English Madngal Verse, p 204 One thinks of Sii 
Robert Ayton’s poem “ On Love ” which smilingly notes 
If all that say they die, had died indeed, 

Sur long ere now the world had had an end 
See Miss Catherine Fehrer’s unpublished dissertation. The Madrigal in 
France to the End of the Seventeenth Century (Bryn Mawr, 1942), of 
which I have used a microfilm reproduction 
i®Page 178 


3 
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Liiy dit, moil unique soucy, 

Meurs, mon Tirsis, cai le me meurs aubsi 
Soudain ce Berger tout en dame, 

Luy repond, coimue toy le me meurb, je me pclme 
Aiiisi dans leb lavibsemens 
Mouiiuent tes iieuieu\ Amans, 

Mais d’uiic molt si dome & si digue d’emie, 

Qne pour mouiir eiicor ils repiiieut la vie 

Another well-eircnlated \eision was that published in the 1664 
translation of Guarini^s madiigals, with the title Jouissance ” 

Tirsis vouloit pel die le loui 
Ell regal dant ies yeux de celle quhl adore, 

Quaiid elle, dont le cceur, ii’auoit pas moms d’amoiir, 

Luy dit, all* ne meuis pas encore, 

Puis que nos coeurs vment soub mesmc loy 
le \eux mourir auecqiie toj 
Tirsis retiiit le desir qu’il auoit 
De finir lors sa belle vie, 

Maib il souffroit la moit de ce quhl ne pouuoit 
Ell mourant asse/ tost contenter sou emiie, 

Kt cependant teiioit tousiouis ses yeii\ 

Sur ceu\ de sa douce eunemie, 

Dont il suqoit le Nectai amouieux 
Sa belle Nymphe enfin qui sentoit les aproches 
Du doux cliatouillement qui icsout nos liumeurs, 

Auec des yeux puissans pour animei des roclies, 

Luy dit, mouions Tnsis, le meurs, 

Et moy, reprit soudaiu le Bexgei tout de flame, 

Dans cette mesme moit auec toy le me p4me 
Ce fut ainsi que ce couple d’Amans 
Eut vn tr4pas si plein dVne douceur extreme, 

Que pour mourir encor de mesme, 

Il reuint h la vie apres quelques momens 

Meanwhile, of course, numerous reprintings of the Italian text 
testify to the continued popularity of this madrigal in Italy^ where 
it appeared in editions of Guarinf s poetic works, in madrigal col- 

Quoted by N B Allen, The Sources of Dryden^s Oomedtes, 1935, p 115n 
from the Eeoue%l de quelques pt^ces nouvelles et galantes (1664) The same 
version appears, Miss Fehrer informs me, in the La Suze-Pehsson Eecue%l^ 
Tr4voux, 1741 

'^^Les Madngmoi du Oa^uUer Qvarim, A^tevr du Pastor F%do, traduits 
d^Itahm en vers Frmgoxs Par Monsieur P A Pans, Chez Gvxllavme de 
Lvynes, Libraire lure, au Palais, sous la mont4e de la Coiir des Aydes 
MiKJlxxv Avec privilege dv Boy P 61* Copy at Library of Congress 
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lectious, and with suipiising fiequeney among the R^me of Torquato 
Tasso 

The only impoitant writei to have become interested m this 
little song seems to have been John Diyden The editor of several 
volumes of M%scellam6s must, of necessity, have encountered oui 
madrigal many times when examining other English or foreign 
collections of light verse He was undoubtedly familiar with it in 
seveial versions as well as with the origmal text, it is therefore im- 
possible to determine just which form of the poem he used lor the 
model of his own adaptation, the ultimate source of which has not 
heretofore been pointed out Dryden’s song was inserted m his 
comedy. Marriage A-la-Mode (printed 1763) Thyrsis and his 
"daintie nimph,” who in England had earlier acquired the name 
of Phylhs, become now Alexis and Caeha 

WhiFst Alexis lay prest 
In her Arms he lov’d best. 

With his hands round her neck. 

And his head on her bieast. 

He found the fierce pleasure too hasty to stay. 

And his soul in the tempest just flying away 

When Caeha saw this. 

With a sigh, and a kiss, 

She cry’d, Oh my deal, I am lobb’d of my bliss, 

’Tis unkind of youi Love, and unfaithfully done. 

To leave me behind you, and die all alone 

The Youth, though in haste, 

And breathing his last, 

In pity dy’d slowly, while she dy’d more fast. 

Till at length she ciy’d. Now, my dear, now let us go, 

Now die, my Alems, and I will die too 

Thus intranc’d they did he, 

Till Alems did try 

To recover new breath, that again he might die 
Then often they di’d, but the more they did so, 

The Nymph di’d more quick, and the Shepherd moie slow^^ 


However, in his study of The Sources of John Diyden* s Oomed^es, 1935, 
p 115 n , N B Allen states that Professor L I Bredvold called his atten 
tion to the fact that Dryden’s song was imitated fiom the anonymous 
French madrigal ” which had appeared in 1664 in the Recuetl de quelques 
'pieces nouvelles et galantes 

The Songs of John Dryden, ed C L Day, Cambridge, Mass , Harvard 
University Press, 1932, pp 40-42 Day notes that Nicholas Staggms com- 
posed the music 
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It would be ol little interest to tiace the fortunes of Guanni^s 
madiigal beyond Diyden^s obvious imitation This is the apogee of 
its fortune in England, and such fortune is not without honor For 
the first time, it loses its English anonymity, henceforth it will be 
known piimaiilv m Dr-y den’s veision,^® oi at least as a typical 
Restoration oi Cavaliei lyiic It is only just, at long last, to 
restore it to its original m\nei xAiid it is noteworthy that 
Guaimi’s little song, besides playing a considerable lole in accli- 
mating a celebiated euphemism, fai outlived in popularity and 
prolific power his bettei -known Pastoi F%do, and became one of the 
raie poems of the Cinquecento to relive in a Restoration comedy 

Chandlee B Beall 

University of Oregon 


OLD PEOVENQAL ^^NOZOL’’ 

‘^^NozoP’ occuis in the Auzeh Cassadors of Daude de Pradas, 
V. '171, and, if we are to credit E Eolland,^ also in the Fldmenca, 
V 2122. Unfortunately, Rolland was m erroi, since the text of P 
Meyer reads 

Una chauesc’ os uinozol 

In this situation, howevei, we have the odd picture of a man^s phi- 
lological instinct being surer than his accuracy in transciiption, 
since, inadvertently, he suggested the coirect solution, we should 
unquestionably read os (oz) un nozol The meaning is suggested 
by the juxtaposition with chauesca (mod. Fi cJieveche ) , i e we 
are apparently dealing with a variety of owl To be sure the veise 
of Daude 

ab caneta et ab uozol 


C L Day, op c%t , notes that Dryden’s text appeared in several miscel 
lames from 1672 to 1738, and was immediately imitated in at least one 
song (by “R V Gent” 1672) 

similar foitune befell Ariosto’s famous stanza, ‘‘La verginella h 
simile alia rosa” (Orlando funoso, i, 42), winch also reached England as 
a madrigal, was several times translated and set to music, and finally 
became a song in the Beggar’s Opera Cf Alfredo Obertello, “ Villanelle e 
madrigali inediti in Inghilterra,” ItaUan Studies, iii (1947-1948), 120 
This little study on jGuarmi’s madrigal is a by-product of an investiga- 
tion of Tasso’s influence in England which has been greatly facilitated by 
grants-m-aid from the University of Oregon and the American Philosophical 
Society, I am pleased to make grateful acknowledgment heie 
^ Faune populaire de la France, Pans, 1877, H, 40 ff 
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seems to run counter to this supposition^ for canetd means ^ young 
duck/ a fact which led one reviewer of my edition ^ to make the 
plausible suggestion that we were dealing with water birds It is 
now my belief that by the replacement of the base MS ^ by MS ^ we 
can remove the seeming disparity between the two cases here cited. 
The equivalence of the ^ reading sueta with nozol and the conse- 
quent admissibility of the emendation is the subject of this note 
If the point IS proved^ it would not be the only instance of a quasi- 
hapax common to the unknown author of the romance and the 
sports-mmded canon of Eodez 

There is a wealth of terms for the stngi.dae in the dialects The 
AveyroUj Danders own country, provides mchoule^ defined by 
Vayssier ^ ^ chevSche, esp^ce de chouette au cri nocturne et plaintif ^ 
Maps 694 (Hibou) and 1502 (Chouette) of the Atlas lingmstique^ 
along with Holland and the Tresor of Mistral, record similar forms 
mtsoUj mtsoloj nutsolo, nmt-eyu, mteyido, netola^ mtola, m^ola^ 
neeoula, mtsyule, nacholo, mchoulo, nuechom ^ In this group too, we 
are to place nouchoune^ where metaphony and the replacement by 
the well-known dialectal suffix -oune have intervened, also louchoulBy 
where assimilation extends to the consonants as well as the vowels, 
noucTioulo (Mistral) shows vowels alone aSected 

Evidently Holland had it m mind that nozol was related to this 
hst, since it is included there, although without any demonstration 
of his reasons The same statement can be made about the Supple- 
ment-worterbuch of Levy, who simply adds, under the rubric men- 
tioned vgl nuchol,^^ vnthout further proof It is clear that the 
list presented in the preceding paragraph contains a group of 
terms all related to the word for ^ night-owl^ (cf HEW 5941) and 
the popular denomination of these birds as creatures of the dark- 
ness has the necessary semantic weight The etymon is thus a 
derivative of node {*noctula > *noct%ola^ etc ), as I now attempt 
to show. 

Firstly, as to vocalism The variations m the manner of diph- 
thongization in the presence of a palatal are numerous in the 
Midi In the accented vowel one encounters, in the modern dialects, 

®In Speculum, xx (1945), p 498 

® D%ct putoiB-franqats de VA'oeyron, Eodez, 1879 

* No effort is made to show the complicated diacritics of the Atlas, which 
add to printing costs and serve no particular purpose in the present case, 
unless it be in the barred as noted later 
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mn, iiiiu\ next, nei, e\en nxo^^ aloiigsule of mucli^ nueg^ nuechy 
xmeit in the older language It ib not alwa}s essential to have 
diphthongi/ation , d noxi, nocli in the older peiiod and a number 
ot ^a^laIlts in the modem dialects (ci Kon^at, pp 167-8) Such 
would bo (non nioici tlm case in unacc’ented syllable, where reduc- 
tions occui 

Secondl}, as to consonantism The difficulty seems to be that 
-c/y- > -c/i- more normally A glance at the list mentioned above, 
howe\ei, shows a numbei of forms in -/s- Daude himself uses 
nueitz m the Auzels To-da}, the linguishque, Map 929 

(Nuit), recoids niveh and neh In Old Piovengal one could have 
fiucha^ \s fxuiiz^ fixiiZy specifically m the Bxeviax i d'Amox (Appel, 
Clirest , 115, 157-8) fxugz rerlutz, which can be spelled veituz, the 
equivalence ot Iz, % being'- clearly established 

To leturn to our passage and its emendation It has been seen 
how nozol was equated with chaiesca in the Flamenca In the 
Baiide passage, the vaiiant foi nozol in MS'^ is Catalan mussol^ 
defined ‘ Aucell noclurno, ticwsso de cos, lo cap tiiat en detias, la 
eaia lodona, lo bech revenxinat, nils grossos e rodons, de tant 
estranya figura que basta peia agafai au colls ^ Phonologically, of 
couise, it has nothing to do with the other teims, since the etymon 
IS muUlus (Sp. mochuelo)^ but semantically it shows what the 
scribe thought the word meant, assuming he had a Provencal oiigi- 
nal before him and that this was nozol The latter, phonologically 
and semantically, definitely does not belong with caneta^ but with 
sueta ^ chonette ^ There is no need of thinking of sueta as being 
influenced m any way by the Catalan coloring of the MS The PEW 
(II, p 549, col 2) provides an ample number of cases where 6- and 
ch- alternate m chonette Eolland (ii, 39) mentions both zonetta 
and souetta There is no territorial limit for the phenomenon 
Furthermore, we may point out that, if the verse is emended to 
read 

ab sueta et ab nozol 

there is nothing metrically in the way, since meta (PEW < ca- 
vmna) can be counted as three syllables, ^ust as modem Pr, 
chonette is tn-syllabic in verse 

A. H SOHUTZ 

Oh%o State 


Bonjat, Qr Metonque des parlere provengaw modemeSi pp 175, 167, 
176 respectively 

® Labernia, JDicc de la llengua eaialama^ Barcelona, 1840. 
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GEORGES DE SCTTDfilRY AND ANTOINE GODEATJ 

In my Georges de Scuderg’s " AlmaUde ’ I showed that Scndery 
incorporated his Sodomon lusirvisant le roy virtually verbatim in 
Almahide, changing the title to Salomon vuhvisant Muley Haz&n'^ 
I also indicated that in this work he used with very little textual 
change his own earliei works or those of others (Cf Le Pnnce 
degmse and Pierre Davity^s Le nouveau theatre du monde ) It 
now appears that the inspiration^ if not the actual direct source, of 
both of these poems was Antoine Godeau's UlnsMution du Pnnce 
(1644) Scudery first published his Salomon in 1651 and again 
in 1660-1663 in Almahvde 

Scudery^s approximately 500 verses aie wiitten in alexandrines 
Godeau likewise used 12-syllable verse in 134 quatrains rhyming 
ahah Each quatrain has its own individual title Both works are 
a promulgation of rules for the gmdance of the French king with 
some important variations in topics Godeau as a churchman is 
more interested in relationship between church and state, while 
Scudery the foimei soldier dwells at some length on the suggested 
deportment of a king leading his troops in battle. 

Scudeiy in AhnaMde prefaces his poem with the statement that 
at the beginning of Muley Hazen^s reign a learned Arab composed 
such a guide tor kings, consistmg of a paraphrase of all that 
Salomon had said about them Louis XIV had ^ust ascended the 
thione in 1643 ^ 

If Scudery used Godeau^s work as a direct source, he did not copy 
verbatim as he had done in the case of other borrowings he poured 
into his novel There is, however, some internal evidence to indi- 
cate that Godeau may have been the direct source 

For example, Godeau urges Louis XIV to Respecter, & aimer 
la Eeine sa Mere 

Cette Mere sans pair qui par sa vigilance, 

Be vostre Auguste Sceptre est la gaide aujourd’huy, 


The Johns ffopl%ns Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, 
Vol XXXIV, Baltimoie, 1939 

^In my monograph (p 103) I showed that Muley Hazen must be a dis- 
guise for Louis XIII since Scudery refers to him as Le Juste, an epithet 
assigned to Louis 
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Scudei} 


Doit eii \oub, quand les Loix finiioiit ^a Regence, 
Reiicontier a s^oii toiu, garde, ^ son appuy 

(Quatrain Lviii) 


writes 


Lors que ton Peie mort abandonna la Terre, 

II te laissa fort leune, d. ton Royaume eii guciie 
Ta Meie la soustint auec beaucoup d’eclat 
Et prenant haidiment le Tymon de I’Estat, 

Prenant tes niteiests, espousant tes queielles, 

Ton Berceau f ut eouuert de Palmes imnioi telles , 

Imite moy, Muley, pai ta i econnoissance 

Que ne luj dois tu point, luy deuant la naissance ^ 

Aime la done, mon Fils, elle est Mere, elle e&t Reyne, 

Sa Regence fut longue, L ne fut pas sans peine, 

{Almahide, viii, 549-550) 


Both writers arn that th^e sovereign will be held accountable by 
his sub 3 ects for his ministei’s actions, and on the subject of 
favoiitcs Godeaii states 


Aimez, mais en aimant, faites nous reconnaistre, 

Que la seule raison preside k vostre clioi\, 

Prenant vn Fauory, ne prenez pas vn Maistie, 

Et s^acliez que TEstat, ne pent souffrir deux Roys 

(Quatrain nxii) 

The above lines may be compaied with what Scudery says about 
ministers 

Axme le, cheris-le, prens plaisir k le von , 

Mais n'en fais pas ton Maisti e, en cedant ton pouuoii , 

Qu*il soit au pied du Tin One, & non pas k ta place, 

{AlmaJiide, Viii, 554) 


Godeau has the following to say about the grandeur of God and 
His supreme power over kings 

Les Roys ne sont pour nous que force & que lumiere, 

L’4clair est dans leurs yeux, la foudre est dans leurs mains, 
Mais n’en fais pas ton Maistre, en cedant ton pouuoir 
Et la Mort les egale au leste des liumains (Quatrain v) 

And Scudery 

Les Roys poitent vn Sceptre, & Dieu porte la Foudie 
ThrOne, Sceptre, Couroime, & Roy, tout n'est que poudre 
Vn seul de ses regards, les dissipe en passant, 

Comnae Tombre au matin Test du Soleil naissant 

{Almahidef Vlli, 548) 

Both poets urge that the king bend every eifort to save the peace 
he should commit his nation to war only after all means to avoid 
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conflict have been exhausted. Likewise^ both writers vigorously 
attack blasphemy 

Another textual parallel worthy of note is to be found in the 
instructions concerning keeping one^s promises 

iN'e doimez point d’espoir qui se trouue friuole, 

Soyez ferme & fidelle apies auoir promis, 

Et s^achez que la loy de garder sa parole, 

Sans dispense, s’4tend jusques aux ennemis 

(Quatrain crai) 

Pour te couurir d’honneui, obserue tes parolles 
Qu'elles soient en tout temps plus fermes que les Poles 
Vn Prince doit tenir tout ce qu’il a promis. 

Sans mesme distinguer VAmj des Ennemis 

[Almahxde, vin, 569-570) 


Several other textual comparisons could be offered to show siini- 
larities in ideas or in actual phrasing In some instances, Scudery 
appears to have boi rowed Godeau^s quatrain titles as a starting 
point foi further paraphrasing ^^Le Prince doit agir de Iny- 
mesme (lxvi) and Escoute ses (the minister’s) conseils, naais 
agis par toy mesme” {AlmaJiide, viii, 555), ^^11 doit ehasser les 
Flatteurs” (Quatiain C) and Chasse-les, chasse-les ” (Alma- 
hide, VIII, 569) , ^^11 doit abhoirer le mensonge” (Quatrain oix) 
and Deteste le menteur, & ne le sois lamais.” (Almahiiej Yiii, 
572) , Soyez sobre a la table ” (Quatrain cxvii) in the text of the 
veise may be compared with Sois sobre en tes lepas ” (Almahide, 
VIII, 579 ) Both poets urge the king to be gay rather than melan- 
choly, and both admonish him to contiol his anger when judging 
subjects lest his ire cause him to commit an unintentional injustice. 
(Quatrain cxxx and Almahide, viii, 577, Quatrain xlyii and 
Almahide, viii, 566, respectively ) 

The foregoing parallels then show that Godeau and Scud4ry were 
at least thinking along the same Imes if the latter did not actually 
paraphiase ” Godeau That Godeau and the Scuderys were on 
friendly terms as late as September 8, 1650, and that Madeleine at 
least was reading Godeau’s verses are shown in a letter the sister 
addiessed to Godeau® 

Jerome W Schweitzer 

The Ummrsity of Alabama 


® Quoted by Rathery et Boutron in their Mademoiselle de Scxidiry, Pans, 
1873, p. 217 
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EIGHELET, FORERUNNER OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
AND DB LOEMES 

The fiist author of a dietionai} to oxpiess extensively his peisonal 
likes and dislikes while illnstiatmg the use oi words was not Samuel 
Johnson, but Piene Eidielet, whoso habit of belittling oi extolling 
certain individuals is pronounced enough to coloi his entire work ^ 
A good example of his method is supplied by the case of Thomas de 
Lormes, who is assailed on forty-six different occasions^ There 
IS a poem m the tiadition of the Eoman epigram to illustrate the 
use of acheve 

Cq que Delorme fait, ce malheiueux Kimeur, 

Monti e qnc sa bi/are Iliimeur 
Kst uiie folie achevee 

The othex allusions aie in piose and point out that Thomas de 
Loimes is inept in the ait oi poetiy and the pioiession of law He 
IS a lawyer ol lost cases who tiies in vain to scale the heights of 
Parnassus (s'aciediter). He lemains unblessed by Apollo (Apol- 
lon)^ who as thoroughly disgusted with his antics (auiver). His 
reputation is ml but ho compensates for the ciuel in- 

diffeience of the public towards has woiks by indulging in self-piaise 
(s'adm%Ter) Although all announcements containing has name are 
immediately destroyed (afiche)y he continues to expose himself to 
satirical thrusts by insisting on publishing {admonUei) His 
greatest adversary is good sense {adversaire) He has no equal in 
abusing the French language (afectionner) He speaks like an 

^ The total number of remarks is nearly 1200 Kichelet mentions about 
500 individuals only once, and slightly fewer than 100 are spoken of twice 
Those to whom 3 allusions are made number 50, wheieas those included 4 
times are only about 25 Approximately 70 peisonages are spoken of 5 oi 
more times There are 11 allusions to Poit Royal, 12 to Jansenius and 
Jansenism, and 19 to the French Academy The lemaiks about people 
mentioned 5 times or more number 850 There is not an equal numbei of 
instances of personal allusion and of lemarks since many of the lattei 
contain references to two or more individuals There axe about 1600 allu- 
sions m the 1200 remarks 

® Curiously enough no mention is made of him in the first edition of 
1679-80 He is included for the first time in the revised and expanded 
edition of Cologne, Jean Franqois Gaillard, 1694, and the posthumous 
editions of Rouen, Le Boucher, 1719, and Pans, Barbou, 1730 
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Allobrogian and thinks like an Ostrogoth {Allolroge) An ex- 
amination of his poetiy will reveal neither common sense nor 
French (matormser, animal, aspiration) Only a part of his 
stiange ways would fill a notebook {agenda) His sanity has 
apparently been disturbed by his efforts in poetry {alambiqiier, 
armei) for his imagination is filled with chimeras {aler) If the 
occupational hazard of poets is poverty, Thomas has nothing to 
fear in that direction {age) in spite of the fact that his lot is no 
better than that of the hod carrier {aide d magon) Good name and 
fame will never be his {s'agrandir) His works are easily obtained 
since no one will purchase them fiom the shops {aisement) It must 
be that he writes his poetry for penance {ami) and to provide wrap- 
ping paper foi the grocers {d moins que de, vers) The beuirieres 
de Lyon have obtained cheap wrapping for their wares by purchasing 
his works and the publisher is quite satisfied with the transaction 
{s'aprecier, I earner e, rame) He is decried even in Grenoble, his 
home {dnerie) A splendid play has ]ust been announced Thomas 
de Lormes ou Marsias ecorche pa7 les Muses {anoncer) • His method 
of writing IS obscure {amphilologie) He is truly apocryphal 
{apocnphe) , a fool and a rogue {archifou, fi icasser) He is a great 
stylist {arrondisseur) , who has his own manner of writing {auoune- 
ment) that would inspire attack by Boileau {s'aplaudir) There is 
no one in the kingdom who deserves to be more thoroughly de- 
nounced {autant, camouflet) For Eichelet, he is a cancre {vidi) 
He is as boring as Lazare Baif (sic) (Lazare, t6dieux) He has had 
his works bound en veau, et il se fait moquer de lui car c^est un 
franc veau {veau) In short, Si Ton voulait definir T L, on 
diroit que c’est un animal qui boit et mange, fourbe les dames 
quand il pent, et fait tou^ours de mechans vers et de mechante prose, 
ou le bon sens trebuche a chaque page {definir) 

The problem of the identity of the much belabored Thomas de 
Lormes is not new Eichelet^s contemporaries sought for informa- 
tion and were rewarded with this answer by Eichelet in his Les 
Plus Belles Lettres, fifth edition, pp 525-6 . ® 

A Monsieur Thomas De Lormes, 

Avocat au Parlement de Grenoble 

On r4pond par de 'tons offices ses %njures 
J’ai, la faveur de mes petits Ouvrages, t§-ch4 de faire connottre ce C[ue 

® Of also Fi4d4ric Lach^vre, Bibliographie des Itecueils Oolleotifs de 
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vous vahcz, d. par bonheur fen suis 'venu a bout Les gens de Lettres de 
Province commencent k s’entretenir de votre mdrite, d ceux que 3 ’ai Phon 
neur de voir k Pans, me domandent tons, qui est ce Monsieur Thomas de 
Loimes, dont \ous parle/ si avantageusement ’ Ho, ho’ leur dis-je dW 
air qiii temoigne Testime que 3 ’ai pour vous, c’est un grand Poete, & un 
giaiid Orateur, le Malheibe du Dauphin<^», d le Patru du Pailement de 
Grenoble d pour cn 6 tre agrdablement persuadd, vous n’avez qu’i lire 
ses CEuvres C"cst, Monsieur, de la nianidre que 30 satisfais la cunosit 4 
des Persounes Illustres qux veulent a\oir plus de connoissance de ce que 
vous valez, & vous me devriez sqavoir quelque gr4 d^une conduite si obli- 
geante Mais au contraire, \ous 3 ettez feu d d5*me, & vous me ddehirez 
pai de SI miserables satiies, que si Ton ne Aoyoit votre 110 m au bas, on 
penseroit qu’elles fussent de ces barbouilleurs, qui depuis la Serre, ont 4t4 
en France H4’ Monsieur, ne ddtruisez point par de m4chantes pieces la 
reputation ou vous 4tes G’est un bien fragile que cette reputation, & elle 
vous doit 4tre d’autant plus eh4re, qu’elle vous coute infiniment Travaillez, 
30 vous en con 3 ure, ai ec esprit, 611 demeui ez en repos , & faites moi la grace 
de croire que rien ne m^empecheia de continuer avec ardeur k vous faire 
voir que 30 suis de toute mon dme, 

Votre tr4s-humble 
Serviteur, R 

Spire Pitou 

Marquette University 


A NOTE ON DIDEROT AND PATRIOTISM 

Not long ago the distinguished scholar, R R Palmer,^ devoted a 
considerable effort to overthrowing the established idea that the 
men of the eighteenth century were unpatriotic cosmopolitans Such 
correctives to traditional generalizations are salutary, provided they 
do not fall into the opposite error out of a spirit of contradiction 
This the author tries not to do, and with scholarly honesty admits 
there was perhaps less real nationalism, than a growth of civic 
consciousness ^ He then tries to rescue the import of his findings 
by pointing out that this type of nationalism readily turns into 
the other (1 e* exclusive) kind 

Pois%es, in (1662 1700), Pans, Leclerc, 1904, pp 505-606 for Riclielet^s 
epigrammatic poetry directed at Tbomas de Lormes 

^"Xhe National Idea m France before tbe Revolution,’’ JEI , 1 (1940), 
96-111 

“Actually, Pierre Hermand had already pointed this out, in his Id4e$ 
morales de Diderot, Pans, 1923, p 176 
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Palmer ignores the mountain of conflicting evidence, feeling 
peihaps that he is not called upon to prove the opposite of his thesis 
And yet the contrary evidence shows that the civic consciousness 
type of patriotism may not only grow into the modern teeling ot 
nationalism (a conclusion it contains only implicitly) , actually, it 
reveals quite explicitly that civic consciousness ” is equally con- 
sistent with anti-nationalism The co-existence of these two senti- 
ments IS clearly seen in Diderot While a study from the viewpoint 
of the history of ideas is of value in making us know what people 
thought, it IS also interesting to know how they felt ^ In DideroPs 
writings we have not only a reasoned theory of patriotism, but also 
his own intimate feelings. 

From the purely intellectual viewpomt, patriotism for Diderot 
was a truly civic concept, and an integral part of his system of 
ethics It was one phase of humanitarianism, ^ it was one aspect 
of his idea of virtue as a selfishly intelligent sacrifice of particular 
mterest for the general interest ® Nowhere was this clearer than in 
his support of compulsory inoculation® Patriotism is what the 
legislator must at all costs implant and nourish le legislateur 
doit se proposer de changer Pesprit de piopri4te en esprit de com- 
munaut6 • tons marchent ensemble et contents vers le bien 
commun , Famour de la patrie . 616ve Fame au-dessus des petits 
int4r^ts . . But in the same article, Diderot also writes Tous 
les peuples ont au]ourd^hui des idees assez justes de leurs voisms, 
et par consequence ils ont moms que dans les temps dhgnorance 
Fenthousiasme de la patiie ® He has but a poor opimon of those 
tetes etroites who think primarily of the interest of their own 
country rather than of humanity as a whole. Ces hommes veulent 

® For a general study of nationalism in the IStli c , see Hans Kokn T%e 
Idea of NaUonahsm, N Y, 1944, cli V, also L Ducros Les Encyclo- 
pSdistes, Pans, 1900 Of some value, Aubertin UEsprit puhUo aa 18e 
siecle, Pans, 1889 , G Maugras Tro'is mens a la cour de FrSdSric 11, Pans, 
1886, p 3-4 Kohn, incidentally, contrary to Palmer, asserts that Eousseau 
was not a nationalist (p. 245) 

^Lanson “Les Origmes de I’esprit philosophique,” RCG , 1901* 

p 556 

® Of Lettres a Sophte Tolland, 4d Babelon, Pans, 1930, li, 309 
® M4mo%re sur le calcul des prohabiUtes, CEuvres, 4^ Assezat et Tourneux, 
Pans, 1875, IX, 207-212 

7“L4gislateur,” CEuvres, XV, 421-2 
s Ih%d , p 434 
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qu^on les appelle bons citoyens, et consens, pourvu quails me 
peimettent de les appeler mecbants hommes ® 

It IS quite clear that in Diderot’s mind, the idea of patriotism 
not only is not associated with that of nationalism, but excludes it 
The opposition is definite between amour de la patrie” and 
enthousiasme de la patrie ” The latter he brands as an iriational 
impulse, stemming from passion, not knowledge. Love your coun- 
try, yes, but as a family of men working together^ pait of a still 
larger family This was very far from the abstract, semi-mystical 
concept of State or Nation that sprung from Ee volution and Eoman- 
ticism and demanded a man’s exclusive loyalty Here was a higher 
loyalty 

The " esprit de communaute,” in Diderot’s concept, is a matter 
of intelligent persuasion as much as — ^if not more than — an emo- 
tion The key to patriotism, in the modern sense of nationalism, 
lies in feehng — an irrational, and in its vilest form, an anti-rational 
feeling An examination of Diderot’s writings, and especially of his 
correspondence, reveals that Diderot felt no real patriotism. The 
humiliating succession ot French defeats made no impression on 
him and aroused no animosity toward the English His feelings 
towards his country — on those rare occasions when country, as such, 
entered his mind — ^were determined by his personal prejudices and 
experiences, especially the trials he had endured with the publica- 
tion of the Encydoped'ie France had persecuted him, and Eussia 
had offered a helping hand Which were the barbarians^ When 
the Eussian government flirted with the idea of sponsoring a new 
encyclopedia, Diderot embraced the suggestion enthusiastically, 
savoring the prospect of avenging himself on his country for his 

® Diderot emphasized this again m a letter to Hume (22 fev 1768) 

“ Et que m^mporte qu^un homme soit en de§a ou au-dela d’un etroit? 

Vous servirez votre espece en g4n4ral, ce qui est bien plus digne de 
vous que de n’en servir qu’une bien petite portion ” (L Cru Diderot as a 
Disciple of English Thought, N Y, 1913, pp 467-8) Also {ibid , pp 
466-7 ) " Ne verrons-nous jamais finir ces aversions nationales . ? Je 
me flatte d'etre, comme vous, eitoyen de la grande ville du monde A 
specific application of this belief came when Diderot condemned critics who 
attached the EncyclopHie for revealing secrets of the national economy 
{(Mui?res^ xiv, 492-3) 

^^Lettres h Bophie Tolland, 4d Babelon, i, 297, n, 297 
“Op. n, 19X (3 octobre 1762), 
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toinxeiits And later, Catheime, in a very material way, was 
good to him, consequently he le^oiced with her when she trounced 
the Turks — ^^^e m’en le^ouis comme homine, comme philosophe et 
eomme Eusse, cai 30 le suis devenu pai Tingiatitude de mon pays 
et par vos bontes Was this 3ust ihetoric ^ Not entirely The 
Eussians, when he visited them, had paid homage to his worth 
and inflated his ego He had no such recognition in his own coun- 
try Theie is no doubting his sincerity when he writes to Sophie 
Volland, Je suis foice d'avouer a moi-meme que 3'avais Fame 
d"un esclave dans le pays qu^n appelle des homines libies, et que 
36 me SUIS trouve Fame d’un homme hbre dans le pays qu^on appelle 
des esclaves Was there also m DideroFs mind the thought of 
the many manusciipts locked in his desk, the veiy flower of his 
genius, that he daied not publish while ^he lived in his own country ^ 

The only instance ot nationalistic feeling I have discoveied in 
Diderot’s writings was also the result of a moment of pique (pos- 
sibly personal) against an English art ciitic, Daniel Webb, who 
had the impel tinence to ignore French critics and artists in his 
Jnqmiy into the Beauties of Fa/inting This isolated outbuist has 
its interest, it shows that any man is capable of nationalism, m the 
right environment, undei pressure well directed towards his ego, 
even a man who so lesolutely opposed it 

But our essential conclusion is not altered. Patriotism, in the 
partisan sense of devotion to the interests of one^s country above 
those of any other country, was unknown to Diderot It was a 
kind of loyalty toieign to his generous emotions and his human 

^2 Je ne vous dissimulerai pas qu’il m’est doux de pensei que ces 
barbares qui s’appellent polices par excellence grmceront les dents et 
qu^il ne leur restera que la honte de leuis anciennes persecutions ” (Lettre k 
Betzky, 15 juin 1774, (Euvres, xx, 64) Was it his countiy he was think 
ing of, 01 the hated government of his country‘s It is probable that the 
confusion between the t'wo ideas was one of the elements that prevented a 
growth of nationalibin 

^^Lettei to Catherine the Great, Sept 13, 1774, in Grot Bept letties a 
Catherine ii, p 514 

’^Babelon op cit , lii, 250 (15 3 U 111 1774) 

London, 1700 Dideiot continues “Je ne pardonne pab da vantage a 
Hogarth d’avoii dit que TEcole fran§aise n’avait pas meme un mediocre 
coloiiste Vous eu avez inenti, monsiem Ilogaith* c'est de votie pait, 
Ignorance ou platitude Je sais bien que votre nation a le tic de d^daigner 
un auteui impartial, qui ose parlei de nous avec dloge ” {Salon de 
1166, (Ewores, x, 303) 
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philosophy He despised it, and confidently predicted its disappear - 
ance from the earth 

Of Diderot it can he said, as Galiani wrote of d^Alemheit, Fa 
moderata stima della sna nazione He did not have d^Alemberf s 
objectivity, but his prejudices were personal and not mystical Like 
his confreres, Diderot was a true patriot, one who believed in the 
duty to conform to the common good, but one who refused to 
abdicate the autonomy of his reason We find the same attitude 
almost every vhere among French thinkers in the 18th century 
Gondorcet — ^whose philosophy was a quintessence of the most gen- 
eral currents of thought — ^made a distinction between amour de 
la patrie and enthousiasme ” that was similar to Diderot’s 

We, too, must make a distinction The men of the 18th century 
were not unpatriotic, they were anti-patriots 

Lestee G Ceockeb 

Sweet Bruir College 


(Eu'mes, xv, 434-5 ‘'On iie pounait aujourd’hui, pai des 
artifices politiques, inspirer des hames nationales aussi vives qu’autrefois 
les peuples trouveioiit ai peu de raison de se prdf^rer a d’auties 
que, s’lls conservent pour la patrie cet amour qui est le fruit de Tmtdr^t 
personnel, ils n’auront plus du moms cet enthousiasme qui est le fruit d*une 
estime exclusive” This was to lesult from the interdependence of all na- 
tions, their union in a large family, working together 
^^Fausto Nicolmi Lettre inedite, BLC , x (1930), 748 
^®“Parmi ces erreurs particulieres que Ton suppose ^tie utiles dans 
chaque nation, quelques auteurs ont plac4 Famour de la patrie, les uns 
pour rendre plus favorable la cause de Terreui en confondant avec des 
erreurs un sentiment naturel, necessaire au maintien de la society, les 
autres, parce quhls ont confondu avec le veritable amour de la patrie, 
Vorgueil national ^ L^amour de la patrie est done un sentiment naturel 
inspire k la fois par les deux seules causes moiales qui agissent sur nous 
notre int6r4t et notre bienveillance pour les autres Ce sentiment n’est 
pas contraire k celui de la bienveillance universelle Marc-Aur41e disait 
“ Je pr4ffere ma famille k moi-mkme, ma patrie k ma famille, et Tunivers k 
ma patrie ” L’amour de la patrie, inspird par ces motifs natui els, est 
susceptible du m4me enthousiasme que nos autres sentiments, enthousiasme 
momentan4 et aveugle dans la plupart des hommes, mais eclair4 et durable 
dans les grandes dmes” CSuvres, 4d Arago-O’Oonnor, Pans, 1847-49, v, 
379-2 
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JOHN DONNE AND THE TOWER OF BABEL 

For the sii^teenth and seventeenth centuries^ one of the more 
fascinating legends in the Old Testament was that of the 'building 
of the tower of Babel and the consequent confusion of tongues On 
the basis of the latter event, philologists worked out a series of lan- 
guage relationships that adumbiated the more scientific findings of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and ethnologists, c^^gcept- 
ing the Dispersion as an established fact, propounded niigiatory 
theoiies that were subsequently substantiated in part But the 
mere idea that historical man, like the Titans of old, had once 
attempted to storm the palace of God filled men of imagination 
with inextinguishable wonder and set them to searching tor en- 
lightening material in all the ai chives of antiquity 

The most captivating lealization of this aspect of human curiosity 
is Pieter Breugel the Eldei^s amazing Building of Babel, but 
men of letteis weie also stiired by the Biblical account and the 
subsidiary liter atuie about it. In England the references are many. 
We lead m the Conflict of Conscience a tiaditional reason for the 
erection of the tower,^ and George Peele gives us another m the 
Battle of Alcazar ^ Greene ® uses the height of the tower as a 
metaphorical contrast, and Spenser^s House of Alma, we recall, is 
made of thing like to that -Egyptian slime, / Whereof king Nme 
whilome built Babell towre ^ Sir Thomas Browne gathers up 
all the pertinent material in the Behgio Medici ® and the Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica,^ and everyone remembeis that Milton^s best dis- 
cussion of this event is found in the twelfth book of Paradise Lost 
Most of the literary allusions can be immediately glossed by any- 
one familiar with the literature, but John Donne, as usual, has a 
passage that causes some trouble In the Second Anniversary, he 
writes : 

^Dodsley, Old MngUsh Plays (London, 1874), vi, 36 
^ Works (Bullen, London, 1884), i, 238 
® Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay, ii, i, 3 4 
^F 0 , II, IX, 21, 6 

® Works (Keynes, London, 1928), i, 31, 85 
« III, 153, 216, 275-6 


4 
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They who did labour Babels tower to ’erect, 

Might have considered, that for that effect. 

All this whole solid Earth could not allow 
Nor furnish forth matenalls enow. 

And that this Center, to raise such a place. 

Was far too little, to have been the Base (417 22) 

With his customary considerate alterthought, he piOMdes us with a 
short commentary in his Nativity Sermon of 1624 “ Onely he can 

raise a Tower, whose top shall reach to Heaven The Basis of the 
highest building is but the Earth ^ So we have two objections 
to Nimrod’s project there is not enough matter in the world foi 
such a tower and the earth is too small for the lequiied foundation. 
Both of these objections seem to have been original in some degree 
with Donne 

The notion that the tower’would have to be of immense height — 
four miles says the traditional Isidore , ® much higher says the extra- 
tiaditional Eutychius ^ — go back to the account of Josephus But 
as early as Philo and Cyiillus of Alexandria/^ men doubted 
whether it could have been possible to complete the tower even if 
the gods ’’ had not decided to descend Sixteenth and seventeenth 
century commentators, while offering new heights like nme or 
twenty-seven miles, emphasize, without being specific, the foolish- 
ness of the plan To some of them the idea is so absurd that they 
accept the story only as aUegory^® Calvin, however, comes at 
Donne’s first objection rather directly Isti (the Babel Builders) 
autem quum lapidibus et caemento careant, non tamen dubitant 
aedificium aggredi quod nubes transcendat.” Pererius, the emi- 
nent Jesuit, touches the second objection though not in the same 
way 

Sermons (London, 1640), Lxxx, 14 
® Ghromcon, PL, mcxxil, 1022-3 
* Annates, PG, cxi, 919 

Eistory, i, 4, 2 3 

Be Confustone L%nguarum, xxx, 156 

Existimarunt enim, nescxo quo pacto, se ex latenbus et luto turrim, 
quae ad coelos usque pertingeret aedificare omnino posse PG, uxix, 77 
^®Paulus ab Eitzen, Commeniarius m Genesin {FranoofurU, 1560), p 
309; J Mercer, In Genesin Commentanus (S 1, 1598), p 227, G* Mus- 
culus, In Genesvm Oommentarms (Basileae, 1600), p 260, Polycarp Lyser, 
ISfoaoJius (Lipsiae, 1605), p 413, A Tostatus, Commentana m Genesvm 
(Venetia, 1727), I, 162 

Oommenianm in Genesin, Opera (Brunsvigae, 1882), xxiii, 164 
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Neque emm turns ilia usque ad altitudinem quatuor milliarium, adiuncta 
congruenti crassitudine, & amphtudine eius simulque piofuuditate funda 
mentorum, quo scilicet tantae molis pondus sustiueretur, ulla hommum 
opera aut f abrican, aut f abi icata tandiu consistere, ac perdurare potuisset 

Though both of these objections are similar to Donne’s^ they are 
not Donne’s objections Weie his ideas original, suggested, perhaps, 
by previous objections^ A snivey of available material suggests 
that they were It is, consequently, interesting to find objections 
similar to Donne’s in the highly original Turns Bah el (1679) of 
Athanasius Kireher This great Catholic polymath calculates that 
the tower would have to be 178,672 miles high to reach the moon 
and that its height at that point would be the radius of the earth 
multiplied by fiifty-two Its mass, then, would be greater than the 
mass of the earth So he doubts whether the tower could have been 
completed because 1 There would not be sufficient material in the 
world to build it, 2 Once the tower got beyond the center of 
gravity, it would collapse , 3 If it were built at the rate of a mile a 
week, it would take 3426 years to get it as high as the moon, 
4 When it got that high, it would take a draught horse that climbed 
thirty miles a day more than sixteen years to take a load from the 
base to the summit 

Don Cameron Allen 


DIE MUTTER IN ADALBERT STIETERS WERKEN 

^^Ich hatte mich daran gewohnt, die Mutter als das Bild der 
grofiten hauslichen Reinheit zu betrachten, als das Bild des Duldens, 
der Sanftmut, des Ordnens und des Bestehens,” so spricht der 
Freiherr von Eisach von seiner Mutter im Nachsommer Und ein 
paar Zeilen weiter • 

Gommentanorum et d'lsputationum %n Genes%m hhn JY (Lugduni, 
1607), n, 489 

at (Amstelodami, 1679), pp 37-40 John Milton will subse- 
quently base his doubts on the possibility of erecting the towel on a more 
orthodox basis Wi etched man’ what food /Will he convey up thither to 
sustain / Himself and his i ash Armie, whei e thin A'li e / Above the Clouds 
will pine his entrails gross, /And famish him of Breath, if not of Bread’ 
SUfte^s gesammelte We^ke Leipzig, Insel Verlag, 3, 667 
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Sie, die me gefoxdeit hatte, die me auf sich irgend eine Beziehung gemacht 
liatte, die gerauschlos immer gegeben batte, die jedes Scbicksal als eine 
Fugung des Himmels empfangen batte und die in xubigem Glauben ibre 
Kinder der Zuknnft anvertraut batte ® 

Man kann noch hinznfugen, dafi diese Mutter nicht meliT ^nng 
ist, dafi sie noch die Spuren einer gto^en Schonheit aufweist, nnd 
dafi sie keine ungewohnliche Bildung genossen hat Damit haben 
wir den Tj^pus Fran vor nns, die den Helden Stifters zwar das 
Leben schenkt, aber sie sonst nicht aktiv bildet und beeinflusst DaS 
ihre Existenz und ihr Wesen zum Charakter ihrer Kinder beitragen, 
ist nicht zu bestreiten Doch hebt der Dichter diesen Binflufi selten 
hervor Und doch muS seme eigne Mutter direkte Einwirkung auf 
Stifters Werden gehabt haben, denn er charakterisiert sie in semen 
Brief en als von meist dichtenschem Gefuhle ’’ (an Dr. H Meynert, 
16 11 1848)® und als ^^einen unergrundlichen See von Liebe ” 
der den Sonnenschein ihres Herzens uber manchen Teil meiner 
Schriften geworfen^^ (an seme Nichte Luise 21 , 4 1855) ^ Emfach 
und wenig gebildet war auch sie , und doch erscheint sie uns realer 
und tatkraftigei als die Mutter seiner Erzahlungen. 

Stifters Mutter mui auch etwas Herbes an sich gehabt haben, 
wie wir aus semen Jugendei inner ungen heraushoren Dagegen sind 
die Mutter seiner Werke fast stets sufie altliche Frauen, denen die 
Gatten nachruhmen, daJ§ sie immer treu, gutig und anpassungsf ahig 
waren 

Wenn man nun bedenkt, dai alle anderen Charaktere Stifters, 
mannliche sowie weibliche, ein starkes Eigenleben fuhren, obwohl 
sie manchmal bis aufs AuSerste stilisiert sind und zu den Tragern 
von Ideen werden, so wundert man sich, warum er die Mutter 
geradezu vernachlassigt hat 

Wie anders hat Keller die Mutter dargestellt^ Erau Eegula 
Amrain, des grunen Heinrichs Mutter und die anderen, wie kraftig, 
wie wirklich und selbstandig stehen sie da ^ — Es ist 3 a nicht so, 
daS Stifter alle Frauen unterordnet Im Gegenteil Brigitta, 
Corona, die altere Gerlint sind Kerngestalten, die den Mannern 
zum mmdesten die Wage halten. Und die Madchen, ob gebildet oder 
emfach, beweisen Geistes- und Seelenstarke, Freiheit und Tatkraft, 

* Josef Bindtner, Adalbert Btifter, se%n heben ittid sem WerJc, Leipzig 
1928, 20 

* Ib%d.f 20 
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die fast an die emanzipierten-Frauen der Jung-Dentschlandepoche 
heranreichen Dies gilt anch von den Grossmnttein, welche die 
Tragermnen des Diditerischen darstellen, mit dem sie ihre Bnkel 
oft so heftig beeinflnssen {Haidedorf, Waldbrunnen) Sogar die 
Pflegemutter ist ein Individnnm^ dessen Eigenart dem Leser 
klargemacht wild, wie im Eagestolz 

Einige bedentende Frauen smd ebenfalls Mutter, so Brigitta und 
Mathilde {Nachsommer) Aber ibre Muttersehaft ist unwichtig 
ihrer allgemeinen Menschlichkeit gegenuber Die Brziehung ihrer 
Kinder wird von Mannern geleitet Manche Mutter ware wobl eine 
tatige Erzieherm geworden, hatte sie langer gelebt Aber Marga- 
ritas Mutter, in der Mappe meines Drgiossvateis, stirbt, als das 
Kind erst drei Jahre alt ist 

Doch es gibt Ansnahmen Die Matter der Zwei Schwestern, 
Victoria Eikar, ist eine voile Gestalt mit eignem Wert Sie kann 
sich mitteilen und Gedanken austauschen, ohne zu einer tragischen 
Personliehkeit beranzuwachsen wie Corona und Mathilde Die 
Verhaltnisse liegen wobl bier auch etwas anders, denn ihr Mann 
ist sehwachei als die anderen Manner Stifteis, aber schwacher nui 
im physischen nicht im moralischen Smne Im Witiho erblicken 
wir noch eiiimal solche Frauen Wentila, die Gattinnen Jugelbaehs 
und Lubomirs, aber man beachtet sie weniger, erfasst, wie man 
ist, vom grossen historischen Geschehen. 

Im Ganzen hat Stifter die Mutter als sympathische wenn aucli 
blasse Figuren gezeichnet Seltsamerweise hat dei Dichter solche 
Mutter in Relief gestellt, deren Einfluss auf ihie Kinder negativ ist 
Da ist zunachst Abdias’ Mutter, Esther Sie ist einfaltig, aber 
schmueksuchtig und will ihrem Knaben ihre eigne Eitelkeit auf- 
burden Auf eeht orientahsche Weise behangt sie Abdias mit Samt, 
Seide und Juwelen, 3a zuweilen mit Madchenkleidern. Diese er- 
lernte Schmucksucht hilft den erwachsenen Sohn ins Ungluck 
sturzen. Auf nuchternere Art verwohnt Frau Kneigt ihxen Sohn 
Tiburius {Waldste%g)y der erst viel spater durch die Natur und 
Liebe geheilt wird Die negativste Mutter ^edoch 1st Geitiaud, 
die Gattin des Prokopus Sie 1st eine ungeiechte Mutter aus 
ehelicher Unzufriedenheit So hasst sie ihren Erstgeboienen Der 
Zweitgeborene wendet sich von ihr hinweg ,zum Vater, obwohl 
sie ihn vergottert. Aber sogar hier 1st die Eolle der Muttei der- 
^enigen der Frau untergeordnet, denn die eigentliche Tragik besteht 
]a m dem gegenseitigen Verkennen der Gatten. 
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Trotz dieser ebeneiwahnteiL Ausnahmen bleibt die mutterliche 
Fignr in Stifters Werken etwas imbefriedigend Vielleicht nnr fnr 
nns, die wir gewohnt smd, alle genannten Personen vollstandig 
geformt zn sehen mit all ihren grossen nnd kleinen Eigenschaften 
Pur Stifter mag das anders gewesen sem. Derm die Muttei war 
ibm der Leitstern der Kmdheii und druckte dem ganz Klemen 
ihren Stempel auf Die Vater, Oheime, Tauten, ja sogai die GroS- 
mutter konnten erst wirksamen Einfluss ausuben, wenn das Kind 
schon die Sprache beherrschte und selbstandig handeln konnte. 
Vielleicht dachte Stifter auch daran, dass die Erziehung im sys- 
tematischen Sinne — darum handelt es sich in semen Werken — erst 
im sechsten Lebens 3 ahr begmnt, wenn das Kind der Schulung 
bedarf 

Vielleicht liegt der Grund fur seme Vernachlassigung^’ der 
Mutter tiefer Wir haben gesehen, dass die Mutter nur dann her- 
\orgehoben weiden, wenn die Vater tot oder schwach smd Sonst 
bleiben sie im Hmtergrund, denn sie haben ihre Pflicht schon 
getan, als der Jungling und das Madchen noch kleme Kinder 
waren Es ware dann also nicht Nachlassigkeit, mit der Stifter 
seme Muttei figuren gestaltet, sondern eine Art Scheu, sie das tun 
zu lassen, was der Mann und die Umwelt besser vermogen als sie, 
namlich das Erziehen 

Han'S Jijeegensen 

The Johns HopJcim Umverstty 


ETYMOLOGIES OP OLD NOESE PROPER NAMES 
USED AS POETIC DESIGNATIONS 

I Pupif One of Odin/s Names S) The gen form 

of this name appears as Punns in the kenning for ^ spear yiz, 
Punns megendss {Lipsmannaflolchr, 3®, Sk Bl, 392), so that for 
the nom. form Pupr we may postulate an earlier form ^Punnr, 
The etymology of the word is uncertain, but I believe it can 
reasonably he explained as a variant form of Pundr^ which is 
likewise used as a name for Odin 
We may postulate a stem "^pun-p- with /^-extension from the root 
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"^purir-^ ^stretch, swell/ hence ^punpaR, with shift of 
according to Veinei^s Law, > ^pundaRy^pundaRy pundr^ mean- 
ing ^One Swollen with Wrath, The Wrathful God’ (cf , with 
ablaut variation, OE pindan Ho swell with wrath’ ON Pund, 
the name of a swollen river, Grm 21, 1) The foim pupr could 
then be derived likewise from "^punpaR, but wdhout the shift of 
'^p^ > (*punpm > *punnr > pupr), as a variant form of pundr 

I think Gering is light when he says in regard to the form Pupr 

(Kommentai zu den Liedern der Eddn, I, 211) mit dem 

ad] pupr (punnr) kann er schwerlich identisch sein ” The adjec- 
tive punnr {pupr) Hhin’ must be derived from a root ^punn- 
with-*nu“(cf Germ dwTi), which was the result of the assimila- 
tion of "^nvy^nn (i e, "^punn-u- <{'^punv-a- "^punu-), whereas 

the proper name "^Punnr > Pupr may be equated with Pundr from 
a stem "^punp- with single as this appears in the ablaut varia- 
tions "^pen-s (Goth -pan-jan pin-san, OE pm-dan, etc ). 

But both woids, Pupr ^The Wrathful God’ and the adjective 
pupi ^ thin/ go back to a root denoting the idea of ^ stretching out 
(thzn), increasing the size, swelling’ (Swollen’ [with wrath]). 

II Upr, One of Odin^s Names {Grm Jf6, 8) This name occurs 

as a lime word with Pupr in Orm 46, 3. The gen form of the 
word IS unns or unnar^ which appears both as a proper name and 
as an appellative m kennings pertaining to war (cf Sijmons- 
Gering, op cvt , i, 211). Germg {%h%d ) does not suggest any ety- 
mology for the word Die etymologic ist unbekannt . . ”), but 

smce the word is used only with reference to war, I venture to 
suggest that the name Upr {<{^Unnr) may be derived from a root 
"^wunn- ^ toil, pam, strife ’ in ablaut relation to as in the 

ON verb v^nna, vmn unnum {<{*wunn-um), unmnn {<^wunn- 
mr) The Goth verb ga-winnan {ir^jarxeiv) means Ho suffer/ and 
this sense is preserved in poetry likewise in ON v^nna ‘ to suffer ’ 
> Hoil, labor’ (prose) Goth wunns^ {wunmm, II Tun, m, 11) 
translates Grk TrdOrjim ^pain,’ and in OHG we have helli-wunna 
‘ a fury ’ alongside the form helh-wmna Therefore it seems reason- 
able to assume that ON Upr {<{^Univr) could have been derived 
from "^Wunn-au meaning ^Strife, Pam, Suffering/ which is a 

^ Cf the ablaut variation m Goth -pan-jan ON pen-ja ‘ to stretch out/ 
and *pen-s-, with s-extension, m Goth -ptman OHG dtnsan ‘ to stretch ^ 

® Cf Falk-Torp, Norw -Dan Etym Wth , n, 1309, Tynd 
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sense consonant with its usage in kennings and as a piopei name 
for Odin 

III Vip-ofmVj Name of a Coch {F]m 18, 1) The difficulty 
in establishing a satisfactoiy etymology for this name lies in the 
second element -ofmr — the first element Vip- is clear enough 
(cf vipr ^tree, wood^ Theie is no evidence that the reading 
y%p-ofmr IS incoirect, and therefore all attempts to emendate the 
form in order to arrive at a plausible etymology (cf Einnur 
Jdnsson, Lex Poet^, 622°*, B^orn M Olsen, Arh%v, 33, 14) must 
be considered as unjustifiable Genng {op cit , i, 414) says regard- 
ing the element -ofmr Ofner ist beiname Opens (Grm 64P) und 
schlangenname (Grm 34®), aber dieses wort darf man in dem 2 
telle des kompositums schwerlich suehen ” 

We must keep in mind that the proper name Ofner ^ Snake ^ 
represents a poetic designation for ^ a weaving, crawling, coiling 
animaV derived fiom the root o/-® as this appears in the past 
participle form of-%nn from the verb vefa ^to weave ^ (cf Lat. 
serpens serpo ^ crawl, coil ^) There is no reason, however, why 
the poetic designation Ofnei should be restricted to the snake 
Rather, we may assume that it could be applied to any animal 
whatsoever of which this basic notion of ^coiling, winding,^ etc 
was a marked characteristic When a bird alights upon a tree, he 
wmds his claws about the branch to keep himself from falling. 
This IS just as marked a characteristic of a bird (fowl) as is the 
^coiling, winding^ movement characteristic of a snake Now, in 
F]m 18, 1 V%p-ofmr is the name of the cock that stands on the 
branches of the tree Mime 

Vihofnir heitir, en hann stendr ve^rglasi 
a meips kvistum Mima 

It seems, therefore, plausible to assume that the name Vipofmr 
was corned ad hoc for this passage as a poetic designation for the 
animal which ^ coils, wraps, wmds^ his claws about the branches 
of the 'tree^ (Vt/)-), i e, V%p-ofmr «= ‘'Tree Coder' (cock) just 
as Ofmr «« ^Winder, Coder' (snake). 

IV. Loddrfdfnvr, Name of a Mythical Character {Evm 111, I). 

*The form 6fner al^o occurs (cf the verbal forms of of urn from vefa) 
The form Ofner may therefore represent Ofner with the shortening of the 
vowel 0> 0 before the two consonants 
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Theie can be no doubt that the first element Lodd- of this com- 
pound IS contained in the appellative lodd-me Hiickstei, Possen- 
reisser ^ and connected with WGmc lodd- (cf OE lodd-ere ^beggar/ 
ML6 lodd-er MHG lott~er ^ Taugenichts, Gaukler/ NHG Loiter 
[-&u6e] ^vagabond and that the second element is identical with 
the name of the famous dragon or snake Fdfmr 

The name F&fmr (< ^^Fadm-mr) was given to this monstei 
evidently because he guaided the famous treasure in his embmce 
(cf fapmr OE fcedm ^bosom^ outstretched arn^s’), i e, because 
he lay coiled about the tieasuie in order to keep it in his possession 
But the substantive fapmr may also mean ^ strings thread^ (cf 
OHG fadamyNKG Fadeiv ^ stung as Axel Koek {Arlc%Vy 24, 
181 ff ) has pointed out in connection with the passage in the 
Rigspula (16, 2) where the act of weaving thread is described 

Sat bar kona sveigpi rokk, 

breiddi fa)?m, bj6 v^i]?ar 

Here Kock shows that the phrase Ireidd'i fapm does not mean 
^ she stretched out ( Iretda < "^hraidjm ‘ to unfold ^ breidr ^ broad 
her arms (fapm)^ but rathei ^she prepared (6ret^a< m-rmdjm 
Ho make ready the thread^ or Hhe set the thread in motion^ 
{lre%da<^ "^hi-rida, causative veib, from rida Ho nde^) 

In the proper name Lodd-fdfmi the element “fdfmr most likely 
connotes the idea of ^ string, thread ^ rather than that of Hmbrace^ 
as in the simplex Fdfmr If Lodd^fdfnvr refers to a Huckster, 
Gaukler,^ the idea of deception must be present, and with the idea 
of deception the notion of entangling (with thread, string) is easily 
connected , compare the proper name Vaf^prud-mr ^ One mighty 
{prudr Htrong, powerfur) in weaving^ (Ya/- vefa ^to weave ^), 
1 e , ^ One skilful in asking involved^ intricate^ deceptive questions ’ 
Gering^s interpretation (op cit , i, 132) of these two names, Fdfmr 
~ del umschlmgende,” Lodd“ fdfmr *= der mit gaukelei um- 
strickende,^^ seems to me to be coriect in that he has differentiated 
the sense of the word fdfmr thiough the verbs umschlmgen (Ho 
coil^) and umstncicen (Ho entangle^), but he does not explain 
how the woid fdfmr in the propel name Lo&d-fdfmr acquired the 
sense of ^Entangler,^ whereas the simplex form Fdfmr means 
^ Embracer/ 
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V DtqUt, Name of One of the Sons of Pmll {Rigsp 12, ^). 
The name Drgtti is undoubtedly derived from the loot as 

this occurs in the verb dratt-a ^ to move slowly, clumsily ^ , NTgiU 
«= The Clumsy, Lazy One ’ But the question still remains as to 
the oiigin of the radical vowel g < There is no evidence that 
Drgttr repiesents a substantivized ad]ective "^dratt-w-aR with 
-lij-extension {f^drattwaRy drgttr with ^4;-umlaut of a) On the 
other hand, the form Drgttr^ could very easily represent the sub- 
stantive -z^-declension {^drattuRy drgttr), as an analogical foima- 
tion after the model of those substantives of the u-declension which 
denoted persons, such as sunr mggr ^son,^ grr (Goth avrus) 
^ messenger,^ vgttr ^ witness^ In conjunction with this pattern 
there was also the example of original u-stems which did not denote 
persons but were used as pioper names designating qualities char- 
acteristic of the appellative, such as ^ had-uR > hgdr = Egdr ^ War ^ 
(the treacherous slayer of Balder), and especially the names of 
animals, such as ’^mardm > mgrdi — Mgrdr ^ Marten,^ a very 
common proper name, and ^hatt-uRy hgttr ^caV which was often 
used as a nickname (cf Porpr hgtti ) With Drgttr hgttr com- 
pare the diminutives drettmgr hethngi (^ kitten^), which were 
likewise used as nicknames The 'U-declension of Digttr then evi- 
dently brought out the sense of that particular quality {‘ clumsiness, 
laziness^) characteristic of the thrall 

Albeet Moeey Sturtevant 

University of Kansas 


* No other case form except the nom Digttr occurs The names of these 
sons of prwU are all given in the nom case, so that the radical vowel 
furnishes the only criterion for distinguishing between the u- and the 
a declension The names Ereimr, Klurr, Lutr (included in this passage), 
for which no corresponding appellatives exist and which, therefore, must 
represent secondary ad^hoo formations parallel to Drgttr, may belong to 
either the a- or the w-declension The name Diumbr represents the appella- 
tive drumba * a stick of wood’ and must theiefore represent the a-declension 
the appellative 
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AN UNNOTICED MIDDLE BAVARIAN PROSE VERSION 
OP PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN PROVERBS 

The number of prose versions of the so-called Pseudo- Aristotelian 
proverbs^ known to have been spread chiefly in German-speaking 
territory, is steadily increasing The following version, published 
here the first time, is contained in Oodex G-ermcb'^vcus Monacensis 
4657 of the State Library in Munich It is a paper manuseiipt 
(size 9x13 cm, resp 7x11 cm) of the middle of the fifteenth 
century The proverb collection forms the introductory part {jol 
45"^) of Anstotiles ler an Allexmder {fol 45’^-61^), a well known 
medieval treatise, and is followed by numerous other chapters, 
containing good advice and admonitions given by Aristotle to his 
disciple Alexandei the Great The last seven lines of 45'" which 
connect the collection with the rest of the ler, begin as follows 
Fuipa^ fpr%cht er^ alfo Edler vnd guokge'i furft nmg d\ch mt zw 
mhewfchen weiclcen wann e3 v/t e%n aigmfchafft der fchwein 
etc The apophthegms, wiitten in one column, cover the space of 
twenty lines, every line has thirty-three letters in the average 
They are written m an even, legible hand-writing. No punctuation 
mark has been used except a period placed slightly above the line 
(10 times) The scribe uses, however, a rather unusual symbol to 
designate word division It lesembles the modern quotation marks, 
lowered rather close to the line, e g hanben (13), gertwalUgen (15) 
He obviously did not follow any definite rule in word division, as is 
clearly shown by the following examples derrinem (16), Wtf&'iphch 
(46^) etc The text reads as follows 

Dy nachge/cliriben ler hat gemacht vnd ge/chickt Ari/totileS dem gro//en 
kiimg Allexander 0 du edler fur/t (1) Du /olt wenig reden (2) vnd haim- 
lich yach nit offenwar inachen (3) Du /olt /ein warhafft (4) vnd nicht 
leichtfertig noch behendt (5) Ab/chneid den czoren (6) \nd pis nit knegig 
(7) Behut dieh voi wem (8) Gedenck daJ5 du todlich pi/t (9) Du /olt 
/ein panlihertzig (9a) vnd nyemant vbel leden (10) Gelaub nit leich- 
tiklich alien worten (11) vnd mach dich /elber nit vnwi//en (12) Demem 
feint getraw nit (13) vmb dem -verloren oder verdorben gut /olt du nit 
laid haben (14) So deine nach/ten vbel czw /tet dah /ol dich nit erf re wen 
(15) Mit deinem gewaltigen /oltu nit kriegen (16) Dem gehaim /oltu 
nit offenbaren demem weib noch demen kinden wann weiber vnd kind 
dye ver/weigen alia in defi /y nit wi//en 
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When eompaiing this collection with other collections made 
available by recent leseareh, one will be struck by the similarity 
between the above proverbs (= D) and those contained in COM 357 
{== C , ef PMLA, LIX, 586) Both versions are part of the same 
treatise, and both eontam the same maxims in the same order and 
arrangement The difference in phraseology is rather negligible 
and concerns only sayings 13 and 16, and the introductory sentence, 
which IS considerably shortened in D A comparison with C, which 
owes its existence to the Indersdorfer Schrevherschule, will also 
reveal a slight difference in spelling In contrast to C, which is a 
few decades older^ D does not show the same predeliction for the 
use of the ^-symbol, e g Jiaimhch (2) haymhch^ aiscJineid (5) 
alschneydy pts (6) pys^ Imd (13) Idyd, gehaim (16) ge- 
haym Moreover, D uses when C uses v{u)y e g leiclitferUg (4) 
leichtuerhg ^ feint (12) veindt. In proverb (4), «4;-spellmg 
takes the place of 6-spelling {hehendt wehend)^ while in proverb 
(2) the w was retained (offenwar) 

In spite of these differences, it is obvious that both manuscripts, 
C as well as D, go back to the same original One might even be 
inclined to regard D as a copy of C, were it not for the differences 
appaient in sayings no 13 and no 16 Nothing is known as to its 
provenance. The only clue in this respect is given by the difference 
in the spelling of the shifted -A;-sound While 0 shows a shifted 
sound (e. g. werchen 240^), D documents no shift {werhen) This 
phenomenon, accompanied by other Bavarian characteristics, would 
suggest placing its provenance in neighboring districts less noted 
for the writing of the shift at that period The most probable 
place no doubt is Munich, where the Indersdorfer Augustinians 
owned a house. This assumption is confirmed by the fact that 
Duke Albrecht of Munich used to show great mterest for all writ- 
ings dealing with Alexander the Great. Such Alexander-manuscripts 
are known to have been translated foi him by Decanus Johannes 
of Indersdorf, as an entry in MS OGM 357, fol 197, tends to show 
^^geisthche mdieri translated for Duke Albrecht of Bavaria in the 
year 1487 by Johannes Decanus of Indersdorf (cf Gat Codd 
Manu Scr Bibl Begme Monacensis^ V, 479). Thus it is beyond 
any doubt that the above proverb collection is the work of a Munich 
copyist. 


Eunter College 
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KLAR WIE KLOSSBRUH^ 

Klosse are a well-known German dish The water they have been 
cooked in wonld^ technically, be Elossbruhe Yet, as it has no 
further use, it 3nstifies a special name no more than would the 
water sausages were cooked in There is no term of the type 
^Wurstlruhe Fleischiruhe bouillon, broth,” on the other hand, 
IS a desired product ^ 

The currency of the term Klossbruhe is restricted to the idiomatic 
phrase ^^klar wie Klossbruh^” As jE’Jo^s-water is all but clear, 
we should expect such a meaning as in English clear as mud” 
Yet, on the contrary, the meaning of our phrase is ^^very clear ” 
All this points in the direction of a folk-etymology. 

An analogous phiase, which sheds some light on it, is current in 
Luxembouig Moor we% Konvihtszopp^ clear as convent-soup.” 
{Konv'ikt IS defined^ as "^^von Geistlichen gefuhrtes Pensionat 
emer hoheren Knabenanstalt ”) In nearby Treves we find a phrase 
Maor wi KonviJctskaffi^ clear as convent coffee.” It is also well 
known that Walther von der Vogelweide, in a short poem, complains 
about the hospitality of the monks of Tegernsee who treated him to 
pure water. Thus, it seems that the soups and beverages of con- 
vents, at least those offered to boarders, were sarcastically compared 
to water and held up as examples of clearness ” 

Based on the foiegoing, I suggest that Klossimhe could be a 
corruption of "^Zlosteriruhe^ brought about by later popular ety- 
mology, and supported by alliteration in the phrase Mar me Kloss- 
hruhe. ISTo doubt, the alliteration accounts to no small measure for 
the currency and stability of the phrase. 

Paul Fobohheimbe 

Columbia Umversttp 


^J. Tockert, LuxemburgisclieE Studenten-, Pennaler- und Schul- 

sprache ” Jahrbuoh 19SS der Luxemburgischeu Spraohgesellschaft 
® Tmemsohe Eeimat, nos 3 4, 1934, p 44 
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Gei many's StepcMdren By Solomon Liptzin Philadelphia 
The Jewish Publication Society of Ameiica, 1944 298 pp 

Germany's stepchildren are her Jews. In this book Professor 
Liptzin traces the history of Jewish attempts at assimilation from 
the Enlightenment to the present, as exemplified in the thought 
of individual German- Jewish intellectuals The book thus stands 
on the periphery of literature , only twelve of the odd three dozen 
figures discussed in it were primarily creative writers, and even 
these are treated as publicists rather than as men of letteis 

Professor Liptzm^s thesis is that from the Aufhlarung through 
the nineteenth centurv, Geiman-Jewish intellectuals either tried to 
escape from their connection with the Jewish race (through intei- 
niarriage, assimilation, baptism, social camouflage), or they pro- 
pounded theoiies which would enable them to walk the tight-rope 
of a German- Jewish dualism The birth of the Zionist movement 
marks the turning point in Jewish thinking on the subiect of 
assimilation The nationalist-racial dreams of Moses Hess now 
become political realities The tiiumph of the Nazis and their 
racial doctrines put a final stop to the assimilationist movement in 
Germany It compelled German Jews to awake to the realization 
that neither assimilation nor the dual life of German and Jew was 
a solution to the Jewish problem Hitler thus put a violent end 
to the German mirage that has dazzled Jewish eyes since the Age 
of the Enlightenment and, by dissipating a tragic duality, quick- 
ened the tempo of Jewish regeneration This Jewish regeneration, 
also called the Jewish renaissance,^^ national humanism,” Jew- 
ish pan-humanism,” is a re-emergence of national-racial-ethnic 
consciousness, which grew out of Zionism or ran parallel to it. 

This thesis Professor Liptzin develops and defends with vigor 
and skill That his enthusiasm for the cause should damage his 
sense of objectivity towards the other side is understandable , but 
it does lead him mto makmg some loaded ” ludgments Thus he 
writes " While the Protestant composer Eelix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy wrote Church music, little suspecting that it would one 
day be banned in his native Germany as non-Aryan music, his 
aunts vied with one another in their devotion to Catholicism ” 
(p. 23) The gibe hardly seems justified After all, if Mendelssohn 
was a sincere Protestant, or, if in composing Protestant music, 
he was merely obeying a sincere ait%st%c instinct, why should it 
make any difference to him that a hundred years later the Nazis 
would ban his music, even if he could have foreseen this weird 
event? 
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This IS not a trifling point, but goes to the root of Professor 
Liptzm’s whole argument A repeated pattern of experience in his 
book runs as follows A Jewish intellectual tries the way of assimi- 
lation (total or paitial) as a solution for the dualism of German 
and Jew He apparently expects the Gentiles to be in raptures over 
the conveision and to welcome him with open arms He therefore 
throws himself into the activities of the community with all the 
vigor and self-confidence of one who belongs , only to find that 
Gentile society is still suspicious and hostile and resentful of the 
new role he is assuming in its midst He then becomes bitter and 
disillusioned, feels that his liberalism was all a mistake and makes 
good his apostasy by returning to the fold of hi^ ancestral faith 
From Heme and Hess to Doblin and Ludwig Lewisohn, the pattern 
of conduct IS the same One wonders whether the behavior does 
not reflect more on the Jewish victim than on the un-Christian 
Gentiles who have caused it^ Does it not show that these converts 
never really believed in the liberal ideals they professed, but merely 
hoped to use assimilation as a means for gaining material or social 
advantages for themselves Job cries to God Yea though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him And Spinoza writes He who 
loves God truly, must not expect that God should return his love 
Anyone who abandons his tribal loyalties to embrace the ideals of 
Plato, Montaigne, Spinoza, Hant and Goethe, should not become 
disloyal to these ideals because reactionary Gentiles are untrue to 
them How much more admirable was the attitude of men like 
Stefan Zweig, who refused to recant their liberalism in adversity, 
but preferred the escape through suicide to that of seeking shelter 
m a tribal temple ^ 

The last chapters of Professor Liptzm^s book show how deep is 
the deterioration in the mental fibre of modern man. These chap- 
ters deal with the new conception of the Jewish mission in life, 
as developed by the adherents of the new Jewish renaissance In 
the earlier nineteenth century the myth was current among German- 
Jewish intellectuals that the Jewish mission was to spread cosmo- 
politanism, peace, freedom, lustice and equality among the nations 
of the world (cf. p. 36) Thus Jewish liberals could look down 
with contempt on the nationalist stnvmgs of their Gentile German 
neighbors With the rise of Zionism, certain Jewish intellectuals 
began themselves to yearn for the fleshpots of nationalism Publi- 
cists like Theodor Lessing, Martin Buber, Eichard Beer-Hoffmann, 
Max Brod, Arnold Zweig, Erich Kahler became adherents of this 
new religion. Unfortunately, by this time it had become painfully 
obvious that, whatever it may have been originally, nationalism was 
now a force for evil, especially with its new excrescence of racialism 

In this dilemma the Jewish nationalists hit upon a brilliant 
solution Jewish nationalism will be different. It will avoid all 
the weaknesses, excesses, vices of Gentile nationalism It will stand 
as a beacon of light, tolerance, co-operation, understanding, self- 
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sacrifice for humanity There will be no hatred of other nations, 
no oppression, no arrogance, no chauMnism Max Brod, who coined 
the phiase "'national humanism,^^ denied that national self- 
preseivation must lead inevitably to hatred of other nationalities 
He felt that perhaps it was the mission of the J ews to cleanse the 
concept of nationalism from the filth and exaggerations of recent 
decades Jews had often furnished examples of unselfish love loi 
other peoples and, should they return to Palestine, would again 
demonstrate the possibility of a more moral type of nationalism 
It is perhaps providential, he muses, that the Jews, upon their 
return to Palestine, will find the Arabs there, for this will enable 
them to test the new conception of nationalism immediately 
(p 271) It would be unfair to sneer at this nonsense in the light 
of the hindsight afforded by recent events, but did it need such 
events to demonstiate the folly of such arrogance^ 

Inspired by the vision of a Jewish renaissance, the Jewish intel- 
lectuals went chauvinist with a vengeance Thus we find Martin 
Buber talking of the "dark forces within the [Jewish] soul,^^ 
condemning "barren intellectualism,” confirming the Nazi accusa- 
tion that the Jews are "an Oriental enclave in the Occident 
(p 260) Or there is Erich Kahler, who finds Judaism superior to 
Christianity, for "while Christianity regards the sacrifice of Jesus 
as a past act that brought sahation to all people for all time, 
Judaism insists on unceasmg sacrifice day by day as its mode of 
living With lustice as its foundation, it strives to lear a mar- 
vellous structure of pure brotherly love^^ (pp 276-77) Christians, 
he believes, have an uneasy conscience in the presence of Jews, who 
do not depend on armies or navies, but pursue lustice unceasingly, 
practice peace on earth, and sacrifice themselves for moral values 
(p 277) Hence, if western civilization should perish through war 
and reaction, the Jews will have the comfort of knowing that they 
bear no responsibility whatever foi the universal catastrophe, and 
that they mantained to the end their post as sentinels of the higher 
moral values and their faith in a type of man who was fashioned 
in the likeness of God (p 281) 

Such thoughts, Professor Liptzin assuxes us, are " typical of 
the contemporary Jewish renaissance They find parallels in the 
writings of Ahad Ha’am and Eichard Beer-Hoffmann, Martin 
Buber, Max Brod, Arnold Zweig One shudders to think what may 
be in store for a new nation whose intellectuals are capable of such 
hubris or such self-deception Is this not the German tragedy all 
over again ^ 

Though the reviewer is completely unconvinced by Professor 
Lxptzin’s thesis, he must commend the author for his clear and 
skilful presentation pf the subiect Germany's StepcMdren is a 
\aluable study of the German- Jewish psyche 

Haery Stehsthauee 
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No Vo%ce Wholly Lost Harry Slochower New York, 
Creative Age Press, 1945 xix + 404 pp 

In this book Professoi Slochower has made a noble attempt to 
suivey and classify the forces and currents in European and 
American literature between the two world wars Like so many 
students of the contemporary scene, the author is distressed by the 
bewildering and chaotic multiplicity of tendencies, by the lack of 
common cultural standards However, he does seem able to reduce 
the confusion to some semblance of order He finds four major 
traditions in contemporary literature 1 sceptical, relativist indi- 
vidualism , 2 the belief in an absolute of some sort either Blut und 
Boden (Slochower calls it ^^the Antaean tradition”), or Neo- 
Thomism, or pure Geist (philosophical, aesthetic, aristocratic, 
democratic) , 3 the religion of fascism, 4 a movement towards a 
communal personality to replace the bankrupt individualism of the 
last four centuries 

The title indicates the author^s own bias towards the latter ideal, 
which is moreover buttressed with the authority of the Marxian 
dialectic Accordingly, liberal individualism is condemned, as 
fiddling while Home burns So is Fascist totalitarianism, though 
it too had its own brand of communal personality The hope of the 
future lies in a social humanism, w^'liich on the basis of Marxian 
directive©, is laboring toward a state which would allow the greatest 
individual expression within an ordered communality ” (xix) The 
best contemporary literature is groping towards a new ideal of 
integration, which is the modern equivalent of the medieval salva- 
tion Professor Slochower believes that this ideal will take the form 
of a dialectical humanism which will allow for an interplay between 
individual genius and public organization (381) And the out- 
standing champions of that ideal are Andre Malraux and the 
Thomas Mann of the Joseph tetralogy 

A curious feature of this study is that both its hero (Marxist 
literature) and its villain (Fascist literature) occupy a conspicu- 
ously small space m the book. The section on Fascism deals largely 
with the ideology of the movement, and at that only through the 
semi-Fascist Spengler Fascist literature itself is represented only 
by the aged Hauptmann and Hans Fallada, neither of whom was a 
Nazi, as Slochower himself realizes On the other hand writers like 
Hans Grimm, Paul Ernst, Kolbenheyer, Hans Friedrich Blunck, 
Hanns Johst aie not even mentioned I am sure that Professor 
Slochower knows the writings of these men, who were passionately 
wedded to an ideal of the communal soul and who talk much of 
freedom and other noble things Professor , Slochower would no 
doubt point to the slight discrepancy between the noble ideals ex 
pressed by these Nazi writers and the reality with which Hitler and 
Co. presented the world One wishes he would apply the same 
yardstick to the Soviet writers. 
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Professor Slochower^s selection of writers for discussion is not 
altogether satisfactory If Bernard Shaw is to be treated at all, he 
surely deserves more than a single page Carl Zuckmayer is merely 
mentioned in a footnote, Manriac, Beinanos, Hermann Hesse, 
Ernst Wiechert are not mentioned at all 

The first of the many mottos which grace this book is a quotation 
from George Santayana Exiles m this world — and what noble 
mind from Empedocles down, has not had that feeling This 
suggests that the current mama, shared by our author, for seeing 
our age as the most complex, most chaotic, most split in the whole 
history of Western culture, is a slight exaggeration We now know 
that the tradition^il habit of seeing a unity in past eras is highly 
illusory For every orthodoxy there has always been at least one 
heterodoxy Why should it be any different in our day^ Why 
must every artist today work for the emergence of a communal 
personality^ There will always be room in any society for indi- 
vidualists and communists, both among the masses and the elite 
We can well stand artists like Andre Gide and John Steinbeck. 
When we consider the vast mass of published literature today, it 
speaks well for our cultural integration that it can be reduced to 
four or even ten ma 3 or tendencies This may not be in the interest 
of the communal personality, but it lends vitality to literature, as a 
comparison of Professor Slochower^s treatment of Russian and non- 
Russian writers clearly shows 

These are some of the misgivings that the reviewer had with 
regard to Professor Slochower’s book But he can say sincerely 
that a careful study of it fills him with admiration foi the author’s 
wide reading in the literature and philosophy of our day 

Habky Steinhaubk 

Umverstty of M amt oha 


Functional Change in Early English By Donaud W. Lee A 
Dissertation . . Columbia University George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co , Menasha, Wise., 1948 Pp xi, 129 

This interesting dissertation is a history of functional change ” 
or conversion ” from the earhest time the author thinks it was 
practiced up to 1600. 

In the first chapter the author defines the problem of functional 
change, reviewing earlier discussions of it and attempting to fix 
its origin Strictly .speaking, conversion is a Modern English 
phenomenon in work formation whereby one part of speech can be 
used for another, e. g a noun for a verb, with no changes in form, 
except the inflexional endings. One would a 'priori guess that it 
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would not arise until the English language was wsll on its way to- 
ward shedding its inflexional endings and tightening up its rules 
of word order, as these rules often enough are the only arbiters of 
the meaning, e g take my hand and hand me the ioolc. Still it 
must have had its roots in Old English and even Germanic Word 
Formation and the author shows clearly its connections with this 
inflexional past of the language In OE, as in other Germanic 
Dialects, the weak verbs, being new m Germanic, were very fre- 
quently formed from nouns and adjectives Before the i-umlaut 
period one could form the verb ^ddm~jan from the noun ^dom-az 
or the verb ^luf-d^an from the noun Huf-6 What happened here 
was that the root-syllable of the nouns was abstracted from the end- 
ings and used as a root-syllable of the verbs with the addition of the 
verbal flexional endings, a process not essentially different from the 
modern hand he hands me But the i-umlaut played havoc with 
some of these sets, so that after it OE would have the sets dom : 
deman, and lufu lufian, where the root-syllable of the verb of the 
first class was irretrievably changed, and only the second class 
retained the similarity in its root-syllable. Now the set lufu . lufian 
would by the usual sound and analogical changes develop into love 
love in Mod English, as it seems a perfect example of the modern 
conversion Here then we no doubt have already in OE the pattern 
according to which the Modern English conversion developed, and 
to bring it home to us the author lists about 230 sets of the type 
luve luvien from the transitional period between Old and Middle 
English (the 12th centuiy), sets which all survived during the next 
two or three centuries so that there can be no question about their 
influence, — and there were many more that did not survive 

Having established this relationship of the conversion to OB 
denominative verbs, the author goes on to classify the sets noun 
verb according to their meaning into twelve classes which he labels 
A-L. He finds that these classes persist even during the following 
centuries of conversion, and that the classes F, 6 — to hammer and 
to cloak — are especially common 
The investigation is not restricted to noun verbs, it also includes 
verb nouns and adjective noun verbs For the verb nouns, the 
author similarly scans Old English, where he finds the practice of 
deriving nouns from verbs much less in evidence (especially when 
restricted to words with the same root-syllables) than the practice of 
forming verbs from nouns Still he finds that whatever verb deriva- 
tives there are can be classified according to their meaning into five 
classes labelled A-B, of which I shall only mention A and C, the 
nomen actionis run, and the nomen agentis (chimney) sweep 
In connection with this latter formation, I am surprised that the 
author nowheie mentions the two common OB ways of forming 
nomina agentis from verbs, viz. the old Germanic way illustrated by 
beodan boda, witan wita, flMan flota, and the later Germanic 
way, based on the Latin suffix -anus, and illustrated in OE by dom, 
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deman domere^ in Mod English by the very frequent cut cutter 
type Of course neither of these formations could lead the way to 
later conversion (though wita might have led to w%t as far as the 
sound development goes) But theie is little doubt that the in- 
frequency of the type chimney sweep, noticed but not explained by 
the author in the 14th century (p 64), is due to the fiequency of 
the type sweeper, at that time and ever aftei The omission is all 
the more remarkable since the author lists other verb noun sets 
found in OE such as rldan rad, bugan hedg, beodan bod^ and 
others that do not have the same root-syllable as the verb, though of 
course he is most interested in the ones that have the same root- 
syllable, as bein| possible ancestors of the later converted verb 
nouns 

The four remaimng chapters are devoted to the thirteenth, the 
fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the sixteenth centuries respectively, 
the author listing all sets of conversions, nouns verbs, verbs nouns, 
adjectives nouns verbs, etc; that he could find in the Vj&D In so 
doing he pays attention to the origin (native, Scandinavian, French, 
etc ) of the sets, and classifies them according to the A-L, A-B 
semasiological classes mentioned above He also summarizes the 
development within each century, excepting the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth, which he treats together 

In the preface the author confesses to a sneaking desire to hit 
back at those educators who would not stand for using contact as a 
verb And it must be admitted that he has here ammunition for an 
annihilating blow at these purists But perhaps the conservative 
edueatois could hit back at him with another study, a study of 
conservation, a study of conflicting types, as the sweep and sweeper 
mentioned above, oi the doom deem doomed that still survives in 
spite of all conversion 

Still, the author obviously did not set out to do that, but what 
he wanted to do he has done with thoroughness and distinction, for 
which we all may be grateful to him. 

StefIit Ein-aessok* 


The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer A new modern Eng- 
lish prose translation by E M. Lxtmianskt, published together 
with the original Middle English text of the General Prologue 
and the Nun's Priest's Tale Preface by Mark Van Doren 
Illustrated by H Lawrence Hoffman. New York Simon and 
Schuster, [1948] Pp xxx + 346 

The wish to make Chaucer more generally accessible to the 
modem is laudable, and it may be said at once that Mr Lumiansky^s 
translation is managed in firm, clear prose One may suppose, 
however, that almost any change from a great original is bound to 
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be disappointing; and anyone who really knows Chaueer^s verse 
will think it perhaps better that even the beginner should be sent 
to the Middle English at once Of the Squire he was as loyM 
as the month ot May is not the same as He was as freshe as is 
the month of May'% of the PiioresS; ‘'whose smile was very quiet 
and simple misses the staccato touch of " ful simple and coy , 
of the decoration of the Temple of Mais the “gnarled; knotty; 
barien trees and sharp; hideous stumps’^ and the “rushing wind^^ 
that made the “ gate tremble miss something of the onomatopoeia 
of the original Arcite^s “ Alas, the great woe and the sharp pains 
that I have suffered ” loses the material and funereal drumbeat of 
his own lament Never in the wide world could %!he Wife of Bathe 
have said “I never made love fiom expediency — at least never 
in 3 ust that way The Clerk^s Envoy suffers an almost seasick 
change in the magnificent passage regarding wives as strong as 
camels “ don^t allow men to do injustices to you for “ Ne suffreth 
nat that men yow doon offence Tn the speech of Sir Thopas 
“ ' I shall pierce your stomach before nine o’clock; if I can • ^ ” 
IS rather different from “ ' Thy mawe Shal I percen if I may 
Er it be fully pryme of day. . . The quality and color as 
well as the rhythm and motion of the original are missing Chirk- 
ing ” is a much more mysterious word than confused cries 
will render “ Shode ” is the parting of the hair and not the 
“ temple ” “ Sovereyn prys ” is not “ valuable loot ” but “ splendid 
renown” or even “excellent reputation” A grossly misleading 
statement is quoted in the introduction “ Setting himself against 
the weight of medieval authority; Chaucer wrote of English men 
and women and wrote in the English tongue ” The stylized illus- 
trations have a burlesque quality far cruder than Chaucer’s humor 
One may fear that they may sell the hook to Hollywood 

Howard E Patch 

Smith College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Georq Buchner , Gesdmmelte Werhe^ mit einem Lebensbild hei- 
ausgegeben von Carl Seelig Artemis Verlag; Zurich; 1944 
319 pp Die verschiedenen Buchner-xlusgaben; die in den letzten 
Jahien auf dem Markt erschienen sind; legen ein beredtes Zeugnis 
ab fur die wachsende Popularitat dieses Dichters Die von Carl 
Seelig besorgte Neuausgabe wendet sich augenscheinlich an dieses 
breitere Publikum sie macht keinerlei Anspr^che auf Yollstandig- 
keit Oder kritisehe Verarbeitung des Details , nicht nur die Para- 
lipomena zu den Dichtungen sondern auch die Ubersetzungen 
Buchners aus Hugo smd ausgeschieden worden Auch die Briefe 
sind in keiner Weise vollstandig wiedergegeben vor allem eine 
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gauze Reihe von langeren nnd knrzeren Biiefen an die Familie des 
Jjichters sowie verschiedene Briefe an Gutzkow, deren Ausscheidung 
am wenigsten einleuehtet, wurden ansgelassen (dagegen finden sich 
zwei Briefe an die Familie, die z B die Bergemannsche Insel- 
Ansgabe nicht enthalt) Dnrch erlanternde Zwischenbemerkungen 
wnrden die aufgenommenen Briefe immer sehr geschickt zu einer 
Art Autobiographie des Dichters verarbeitet Der Hessische Land- 
lots erseheint selbstverstandlich nngekurzt, aber von Buchners 
Antnttsvorlesnng in Zurich nur die erste Halfte Besonders massiv 
tntt Seeligs Naehwort (unter dem Titel ^^Lebensbild ernes lungen 
Genies auf — mit fast 40 Seiten^ — in dem das Ende Buchneis 
■vielleicht doch ein wenig zu sehr dramatisiert worden ist Waren 
kritische Ausgaben unserer Dichter heute anderwarts erhaltlich, 
wurde man das Fehlende in der vorliegenden Ausgabe wohl nicht 
so sehmerzlich vermissen Fur das allgemeine Lesepublikum fiei- 
lich lasst sich schwerlich eine geschmackvollere Ausgabe als die 
■vorliegende denken 

Wolfgang Paulsen 

Smith College 


The WoiM of Learning Second Edition London Europa 
Publications Ltd , 1948 Pp xii -|- 824 60 s A great improve- 

ment over the first edition (1947), which I reviewed in MLN, 
LXii, 286 Information has been received from so many more 
institutions that the work has increased to more than half again its 
original size Introductory pages about Unesco have been added, 
and there is now a list of abbreviations This time the Institute 
for Advanced Study has found a place, though the names of its 
professors are not listed In spite of my protest two years ago, the 
College de Prance is still placed under National High Schools 
and Colleges, and the American Philosophical Society is still 
entered as if it were composed of professors of philosophy Evi- 
dently the editors are unaware of the fact that, when Benjamin 
Franklin founded this society in the eighteenth century, he used the 
word “ philosophical m the sense that was then familiar to the 
learned world If the book is to replace Minerva, such slips should 
be avoided, and there should be an index of personal names Even 
as it is, the w^ork should be found in all libraries of consequence 

H c L. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Kmhe{r)dort state of suspense, a difficult position’ The solu- 
tion proposed (ULN LXiv, 264) hy Professor Spargo for the Chaucerian 
nonce-word hmhe{T)dort {Troilus and Cnseyde n, 1752 ^Was Troilus 
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nought in a kankedort/ variant kankerdort) the word rhyming with com- 
fort and so'tt), which was to divide the word into cankered 'crab like ’ and 
ort {ohd) place ^ (Troiliis found himself in a ‘region, or aiea, where 
crab-like oi unceitam behavior prevails,’ with allusion to the ‘crab^like’ 
movement of the sun during the summer solstice) may be questioned on 
tw'o grounds 

1 Old is never attested in English in the general meaning (extant in 

German) ‘ place, area,’ only in the original meaning of that Germanic 
word family ‘point’ (of weapons), coupled (in the Beowulf) with 
edge, or else in the meaning derived from ‘ point ’ ‘ beginning ’ 

(coupled with end) ^ 

2 In order to express the simple idea ‘Troilus found himself in a 
quandary,’ Chaucer would not coin such a laborious compound which 
has no antecedent in the English, or in any, language The situation 
requires a direct, graphic, well established word — whose ‘ nonce-word ’ 
character is only due to our lack of information, in other words, 
hanlce{r)do'tt must be rather a hapax than a nonce word 

I translated the term above with ‘ quandary,’ and I wonder if we could not 
trace the etymology of kanlce{r)dort to just this English word I have 
shown in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology XLH, 405 Iff that 
quandary { quart do'ium, quondorum) and conundrum {oommhrum, quonun 
dium, quadrundum) repiesent one word family which goes back to Fr 
calemhredaine ‘ nonsense talk ’ and calemhour (originally with final d as 
calernbredaine shows ) ‘ pun,’ words which in turn are to be retraced to a 
compound of OF hourde ‘idiotic talk’ {emhourder ‘to cheat’), from Lat 
hitrdus ‘mule,’ with either caput ( > Prov caphord ‘idiotic’) or quadri- 
( as in quadi ifurcum > Pr carrefour ‘ cross road,’ a cahfourchon ‘ strad- 
dling’) Now E quandary ‘a state of suspense’ (originally probably 
‘suspense caused by insidious talk’) is first attested about 1580 (Lily) 
and E conundrum ^ puzzle ^ (originally ‘ puzzling talk ’) about 1596 (Nashe, 
Ben Jonson) — earliei, that is, than Fr calemlour (1768) and its dialectal 
variant equiVbowdie (1658), but the widespread dialectal area of the calem- 
hredaine family vouches for a popular Old French stem which, given the 
idealistic character of Old French literature, has had little chance to be 
attested If Chaucer’s kanlce [r) dcrt can be brought into relationship with 
this family we would have come upon the earliest example of it in Eng- 
lish — ^w'hieh would par ricochet imply antedatation also for the coi respond- 
ing French antecedent Indeed, why should kmke{r)dort in Chaucer not 
be the oldest attestation — in English’ — of Fr calem})our [d) ^ The term 
would show already with Chaucer some of the numerous phonetic altera- 
tions that accompany the transplantation of the woid family on English 
soil calembourd > *kanembord (cf the parallel development of calem- 
hi edaine > oonimhrum, with n~ replacing -I- because of the following 
-m)> *kanemdord (with the second -d- inducing the fiist, cf quadrun- 
dum < calemhredaine) > kanhedort (the second -k repeating the first), 
with the variant kankerdort (in which the second -r- produces the first, 
cf catterpillm < Fr ^chatte peleure) If it should he objected that I take 
too much liberty with the French word stem m allowing for such exor- 
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bitant phonetic alterations, I would remind the reader of the equally 
violent changes undergone by the parallel calemhiedaine while developing, 
after many hesitations, either to conundrum or to quandary ^ and also of 
the geneial linguistic experience, pointed out most convincingly by Kail 
Jaberg, that jocular teims show a paiticulai phonetic instability (cf also 
such Aiiglo-Fi ench words as skulduggery ^ gilravage etc ) A word meaning 
‘ puzzle, fix, pun, blunder ’ is particularly exposed to alteration the Fi 
word family calembour {calemhredaine) itself is, as was shown above, the 
product of an alteration of the stem hourd by the jocular or pejorative 
Fr prefix call in which different stems are merged — and such a blend is 
semantically justified by the meaning of the family which implies a duality 
(of possible resolutions, interpretations, etc ), an amb iguity 
With the equation calembour[d) > kanke {r) dort, our hapax is placed in 
the framework of a thriving, picturesque and jocular word-family which 
must have been familiar to Chaucer in more than one variant 

Leo Spitzer 


Beply to Professor Orsini. Eicevo Testratto di una recensione del 
Prof Napoleone Orsim al mio volume Jtahemsche Humamsmus Circa 
quanto vi h detto desidero far notare 

1 Presso ristituto di Studi di Politica Internazionale, indicate come 
una istituzione fascista, diresse fino al 1943 una collezione storica Adolfo 
Omodeo Airistituto collaboravano Federigo Chabod (oggi direttore 
dell’Istituto “Croce”), G Pepe, A J Jemolo, L Pal Pane ecc 

2 La “ Rinascita ” era Forgano delFIstituto di Studi sul Einascimento, 
ed era diretta da G Papini in quanto presidents delFIstituto stesso Sulla 
“Rinascita” pubblicb van articoli lo stesso pi of Napoleone Oisini, dagli 
Stati Uniti VI collaborarono J G Fucilla e Hans Baion 

3 II mio vol citato a p 353 dal titolo II Rinascimento %tahano c una 

raccolta di testi e documenti riferiti negli originali per eseicitazioni uni- 
versitarie Oltre la sezione di lettere di Cola di Rienzo, vi sono larghe 
sezioni di testi sulla vita attiva, sulla vita civile (efr p 149 e sgg ), sulla 
religiosita del Rinascimento E Cola vi ^ presentato non maestro, ma, se 
mai, discepolo ideale del Petrarca ( p 24 “ Cola sent! in Petrarca un 

maestro ” ) 

4 La religiosity cristiana del Rinascimento avevo, fra Taltio, sostenuto 
m un saggio del 1938 {La digmtas homims^* e la letteratwa patrisHca)^ 
come pub vedersi anche dal cenno delPultimo volume del Repeat tone del 
Prezzolini (sotto la voce Rinas&immto) 

5 II tema della “ vita civile ” avevo sottolineato, anche con testi inediti, 
nel mio volume del 1941 F%loso'fi %tal%an% del ^00 

Eugenio Garin 

Vniuersity of Florence 
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THE SOURCES OF THE DOUBLE MABBIAGE 
BY FLETCHER AND MASSINGER 

No source has ever been suggested for The Double Marriage^ a 
tragedy by Fletchei and Massinger, little known today, although 
it is an excellent example of the dramatic technique which made 
Fletcher and his collaborators seem to their contemporaries the 
equals, if not the super lois, of Shakespeare and Jonson This play, 
like the well known Maidf s Tragedy, is characterized by a series of 
extraordinary situations growing out of the conflicting duties which 
beset the hero The most striking scene is that in which Virolet 
rejects his wife, Juliana, after she has undergone torture to save 
his hfe His apparently heartless action is motivated by the obli- 
gation he has incurred to Martia, the daughter of a duke turned 
pirate, whom he has promised to marry in return for her setting 
him free fiom her father’s ship Consequently, Juliana must be 
divorced, and Virolet is in a typicaRy Fletchenan dilemma 

In Lazarus Pyott’s The Orator (1596)^ is a story (Declamation 
64) Of the husband that did put away his wife, who being tor- 
tured, did yet save his life in not confessing that he pretended to 
murther the Tyrant In the same collection is the story (Declama- 

translation of Alexandre van den Busch© (called Le Sylvain), Ifpt 
tomes Le Gent Histo'bves Tiag^cques, Pans, 1581 A second edition ap 
peared with the title, Sistoires T'tagxques, Bedw^es En Epvtome, Paris, 
1588 Pyott’s translation has been the subject of a senes of misappre 
hensions It was once assumed that Pyott was a pseudonym of Anthony 
Munday Celeste Turner shows in her Anthony Mundy (Umv of Gdl% 
forma PnlUcatxons %n Enghsh, ii, 1928, 100-2) thaj: this is not so, but m 
a description of Pyott's Orator , p 196) she suggests that some of 
the stones weie written by Pyott himself In fact, they are all translated, 
from the French 
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tion 48) of a man who married the daughter of a pirate captain 
when she leleased him fiom her father^s piison 

A numbei of details make it seem likely that Fletcher and 
Massinger used these stories Viiolet, like the husband of Declama- 
tion 64, plots the death of a tyrant, and Juliana, though tortured, 
confesses nothing The husband of the story then rejects his wife 
because she is barren, wheieas in the play, Virolet rejects Juliana 
in order to be true to his promise to Martia. In the rejection scene 
(ill, 1 , Cambridge Edition vi, 371),^ however, Virolefs lawyer 
makes barrennessrthe legal basis for demanding divorce In Decla- 
mation 48 the hero marries the captain^s daughter, but is then 
disinherited by his father, who had refused to ransom him At 
this trying impasse the father piophesies disaster for a marriage 
so obviously based on female lust, while the son defends the con- 
duct of his wife and himself by pointing out that she, unlike his 
father, had made a sacrifice m order to save his life, and that the 
least he could do was to marry her In The Doulle Marriage 
Pandulpho, Vnolefs father, is outiaged by the lejection of Juliana 
and stiongly opposes the second mariiage. Martia heiself points 
out (ill, 1 , Cam VI, 370) how much she has sacrificed for Virolet, 
she insists upon the nice point that Juliana^s sacrifice was no more 
than duty Just so, the son of the story contrasts the disinterested 
behavior of his wife with his father’s neglected duty 

The Orator merits a brief description, since it has seldom been 
noticed by scholars It is closely related to the numerous collec- 
tions of short stories and anecdotes which were so popular with the 
Elizabethans, but its form is unique. What distinguishes The 
Orator from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure or the other well known 
collections is that Busche merely summarizes each story up to its 
climactic situation as an explanatory preface to the declamations ” 
made by two of the chief characters. Thus the reader is given no 
more of the preliminaries than are absolutely essential to the delec- 
tation of the choice morsel of the story This is invariably a situa- 
tion as startling, as improbable, and as puzzling as the two already 
described, and in each case the two characters chosen present exactly 

® All references to the “ Beaumont and Fletcher canon are to the edi- 
tion of A Glover and A E Waller, Cambridge, 1905-12 Since this edition 
IS based on the Folio of 1679, which rarely makes any scene division, I 
indicate the volume and page of the Cambridge Edition, hereafter referred 
to as Gam 
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opposite Yiews^ so that their speeches constitute a formal debate 
The emphasis is upon oratory, as the title of Pyott^s translation 
suggests In a foieword to the reader, Pyott says of the ^^decla- 
mations 

In these thou maiest learne Phetoricke to inforce a good cause, and art to 
impugne an ill ® 

In a similar way the situations of The Doulle Marriage borrowed 
from The Orator are used to produce a climactic scene in Act iii 
(Cam VI, 364-73), in which Viiolet, Juliana, ^artia, and Pan- 
dulpho debate the involved question of who is behavmg most 
honorably The scene is probably Fletcher’s,^ and it is tempting to 
suppose that he himself was responsible for choosing these decla- 
mations” as the sources for the play, for they presented, ready 
made, the sort of situation which was his specialty. Only the 
slightest alterations were necessary In this case the chief altera- 
tion IS the neat stitching together of the two stories, but Fletcher 
makes one characteristic addition — an unexpected fillip to end the 
scene When Virolet has won his divorce and has been left alone 
with Martia, she, true to Fletcherian formula, suggests that they 
go to bed, to which he replies surprisingly 

As soon to hell, to any thing I hate most, 

You must excuse me, I have kept my word 
You are my Wife, you now enjoy my fortune 
Which I have done to recompence your bounty 
But to yield up those chast delights and pleasures, 

Which are not mine, but my first vowes . — 

Good heaven forgive, no, no 

Honor, and wealth, attendance, state, all duty, 

Shall wait upon your will, to make you happy. 

But my afflicted mind, you must give leave Lady, 

My weary Trunk must wander 

(m, i. Cam ve, 372 3) 

Even at this new turn to the situation the emphasis falls, as it falls 
in The Orator, upon rhetoric and eloquence. 

So close IS the correspondence between The Orator's methods 
and the dramatic technique of Fletcher that one could easily 
imagine the playwright discovering here the formula which was to 

® Lazarus Pyott, The Orator, A 4 

* See E H. C Oliphant, The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (New 
Haven, 1927), p 226 
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be the basis of his success It is unfortunate that this plausible 
theory is not supported by the chronology of Fletcher^s plays The 
Maud's Tragedy^ A King and No King, and others equally charac- 
teristic of Pletchei and Company were writen several years before 
the plays based on The Orator One can say only that it was natural 
for Fletcher to be drawn to stories which lent themselves so readily 
to the sort of drama he wrote ® 

The historical background and the names of the characters in 
The Double Marriage were not provided by The Orator, but by 
Thomas Danett^s*^ translation of The Histone of Philip De Corn- 
mines, published in 1596 The seventh book contains the storv of 
Ferrand of Naples, a tyrant against whom the barons and princes 
of the realm rebelled The description of the evils of the reign is 
used by Massinger,® sometimes 'veibatim, for the speeches of Virolet 
and Juliana in Act I. 

A part of Commes’ description reads 

as touching pardon or mercie nevei was any to be obtained at his 
hands, as divers of his neerest kinsmen and friends have often told me, 
neither had he at any time pitie or compassion upon his poore people, to 
ease them of paiments and subsidies Moieo\er, he used within his realme 
all trade of merchandise himselfe, so far foorth that he delivered swine to 
his people to feede, which they were constrained to fat to further their 
sale and if any of them happened to die, they were forced to make them 
good In those places where the oile olive groweth (namely in Pouille) 
he and his sonne bought it all up at their owne puce and in like maner 
the come yet greene upon the ground, which they sold againe as deere as 
was possible, and if the price thereof happened to fall, they constrained 
their sub;[ects to buie it besides that, during the time of their sale, all 
other were forbidden to sell If any of their noble men were a good hus- 
band, and thought to spare some good thing for himselfe, they would 
foorthwith desire to borrow it, and if he made refusall, he was con- 

® The Orator is the probable source of another play in the Beaumont 
and Fletcher” canon, The Queen of Gormth H F Schwarz pointed out 
many years ago (“One of the Sources of the Queen of Corinth, MLN, 
XXIV, 1909, 76-7) that the d4nouement of this play is very similar to a 
story in the Cesta Romanorum Not only does this story appe£f.r in The 
Orator as Declamation 61, but two other declamations (54 and 68) arc 
based on strikingly similar situations It seems likely that Busche and 
Pyott were intermediaries between the Oesta Romanorum and the authors 
of The Queen of Corinth 

® The first act of the play is usually assigned to Massinger See Oliphant, 
op cit,, p 226 
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strained to deliver it perforce so that they used to take from them the 
races of their horses (wherewith that countrie aboundeth) and to cause 
them to be broken & kept to then own use yea and that such numbers 
as well of horses as of mares and colts, that they were esteemed many 
thousands, which also they sent to feede in divers places in the pas- 
tures of their noble men and other their subjects to their great losse 
and damage Both of them had forced many women, and as touching 
the Church, they had it in no reverence, neither would obey the lawes 
thereof, so far foorth that they sold Bishoprikes for nionie, as for ex- 
ample, the Bishoprike of Tarente sold to a Jew by King Ferrande for 
thirteene thousand ducats ^ 

In The Double Marriage we find 

Y%r since this A'tragoman tyrant, F errand, 

Seiz’d on the gover[n]ment, there’s nothing left us 
That we can call our own, but our afflictions 
as a Merchant, all the Countreys fat, 

He wholly does ingross unto himself. 

Our Oils he buys at his own price, then sells them 
To us, at dearer rates, our Plate and Jewels, 

Under a fam’d pretence of publique use 
He borrows, which deny’d his instruments force 
The Races of our horses he takes from us. 

Yet keeps them in our pastures, rapes of Matrons, 

And Virgins, are too frequent, never man 
Yet thank’d him for a pardon, for Religion, 

It is a thing he dreams not of 
Jul I have heard, 

How true it is, I know not, that he sold 
The Bishoprick of Tment to a Jew, 

For thirteen thousand Duckets (i, i. Cam vi, 324-5) 

In this same account Comines mentions seveial names whicli 
have been used for the dramatis personae Two of them, the Prince 
of Eosane (p 293), and Cardinal Ascaigne, or Ascanio, as he is 
sometimes called (pp 297-8), are combined in Ferrand^s nephew, 
Ascanio, who is Prince of Eossana (Cam vi, 341) There axe also 
the Duke of Sesse (p 293), Brissonet (p 298), Eonvere (p 301), 
and one Camillo Pendolpho (p 295), whose name has provided 
for two members of the cast 

The plot of The Double Marriage is furnished by two short short 

Thomas Danett, The JSistot te of Philip De ComrrSineSf p 294 The sum, 
thirteen thousand, appears in the editions of 1596 and 1601, but is changed 
to thirty thousand in the edition of 1614 Massinger’s use of thiiteen 
thousand seems to be proof that he used one of the earlier editions 
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stones, as we should call them today, and the setting by a passage 
m a well-known histoiy A similar combination of sources is found 
in The Kmght of Malta, and it may be that grafting and tians- 
planting of this sort have, so far, prevented the critics from identi- 
fying the sources of such plays as The Mmd's Tragedy and A Wife 
For A Month, 

E M. Waith 

Tale University 


THE THIED TYPE OP ASIDE IN SHAKESPEAEE 

Previous discussion on the subject ^ seems to assume that stage 
asides are limited to but two distinct types (1) the aside exchanged 
between actors on the stage, and (2) that which is directly addressed 
to the audience, or, ad speetatores ^ Miss Penton, for example, 
emerges from her intensive study of asides in all plays to 1616 
with the conclusion that only the two kinds exist 

I believe that practically all sides that were not interchanged by 
two actois, weie spoken to the house, or to the nearest members of it 

The great majority of the more than 800 asides I detect in the basic 
texts of Shakespeare, admittedly, do belong under one of the two 
usual classifications ^ But a third distinct group, including nearly 
ten per cent of the asides m the plays, falls into neither 

On at least seventy-six occasions in twenty of his plays ® Shake- 

^For a fairly recent classification of asides, see S L Bethell, ^Tiahe- 
speare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (Durham, N C, 1944), pp 
105-106 

®This term is continually used in Dons Fenton, The Bcstra-Di amatio 
Moment m Musalethan Plays (Phila, 1930). 

® Ihid , Introduction 

count 418 asides interchanged by actors and 317 addressed to the 
audience 

® For the examples not quoted in this article, see S Henry 71 (m, ii, 30, 
34 36, and v, vii, 21-25), 1 Henry 71 (in, i, 177, V, iii, 75-76, and 81-82), 
Richard HI (i, iii, 111-112, 118-120, 126, 134, 143-144, and in, ii, 121), 
Titus Andronicus (ni,^i, 189 92, IV, ii, 6, 8 9, 17, and 48), The Taming of 
the ^hreu) (Hi, i, 60), Tioo Q-entlemen of 7erona (il, i, 126, iv, ii, 127-128, 
V, 11, 18, and v, iv, 32), Lovers Labour^ s Lost (iv, iii, 62-54, 68-59, 84, 86, 
89-90, 93, and 97-98), Henry 7 (in, ii, 110-111), Julius Caesar {XL, n, 124- 
125 and 128-129), As You Like It (in, v, 68-70), Twelfth Hight (m, iv, 
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speare has an actor give an aside which is addressed neither to any 
of the other actors on the stage with him nor to members of the 
audience in the playhouse All of these asides appear to be aimed 
at^ rather than addressed to, another character on stage ® — and the 
words are evidently not intended for his ears or any other char- 
actei^s The audience hears them, to be sure, but such asides are 
apparently not addressed to the house either An example occurs 
in Antony and Cleopatra (ii, vii, 87-88) immediately after Menas 
has been rebuffed by Pompey for suggesting the murder of the 
triumvirate at sea Menas assuredly does not iLtend his general, 
Pompey, to hear this aside 

For this, 

lUl never follow thy pall’d fortunes more 

and it would only create confusion to address such words directly 
to the audience with Pompey still in sight, as well as within ear- 
shot The fact that Pompey is still on the open stage with the 
speaker prevents these two lines from having the effect of an apos- 
trophe ® Menas aims an aside at Pompey, but it is not intended 
for his ears or, as evident in the wording, for the ears of any other 
character In like manner, if Aufidius intended this aside, aimed 
at Coriolanus, for the hearing of another character 

318-319), Troilus and Cresstda (v, ii, 33, 45-4C, 65, 75, 95-96, 102-103, and 
V, IV, 25-27), AlVs Well That Ends Well (li, in, 105 108, iv, i, 35 36, 53, 
56, 59, 62, 64-65, and 68), Othello (n, i, 202-204, in, in, 330 333, IV, i, 121 
122, 130 and 146-147), Timon of Athens (i, ii, 113-114, V, i, 32-33, 39-42, 
and 50), Cyrnhehne (i, ii, 16 17, 21-22, 24 26, i, v, 31-32, n, i, 25 26, and 

II, 111 , 82 84), The W interns Tale (i, ii, 125-126, rv, iv, 652 653, and 726), 
and The Tempest (i, ii, 438-440, 447-449, n, i, 327, in, i, 31 32, and Hi, 

III, 34-36) 

® The sole exceptions are the two occasions on which Suffolk talks to him 
self {1 Henry FJ, v, in, 75-76 and 81 82) I list them as asides, in note 
5 above, because Margaret, who stands beside Suffolk the while, does not 
hear his words 

’’ Quotations are from G- L Kittredge, ed , The Complete Worhs of Shake- 
speare (1936) 

® The Shakespearean apostrophe, as shown in a previous article of mine 
(SAB, xxin, 195 200), is always addressed eithen to abstractions, inani- 
mate objects, or characters supposed to be incapable of hearing the words 
because they are not on stage or because they are dead Pompey, of course, 
fits into none of these categories 
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I am glad thou hast set thy mercy and thy honour 

At diiference in thee Out of that 111 woik 

Myself a former fortune {Conolanus, v, iii, 200-202)® 

be would in effect be committing suicide^ for standing on the stage 
near him at the time are Coriolanus himself, Volumnia, Virgilia^ 
Valeria, and young Marcius, any one of whom would be expected 
by the audience to use Aufidius^ words against him on the spot 
Shakespeare, of course, uses this neat device as a method of fore- 
shadowing foi the sake of his audience, but such an aside could not 
have been said dirC^ctly ad spectatores Still more surely did the 
actor playing the part ol Second Lord in Cymhehne intend to 
address his aside directly to no one 

You are a fool granted, therefore your 

issues, being foolish, do not deiogate (ii, i, 50-52) 

If he allowed Cloten, against whom the aside is directed, to hear 
these words his career as a Lord would be expected to end suddenly 
On the other hand, if he gave them squarely to the audience some 
slow-witted bnt muscular groundling might leadily take offence at 
being called fool and shorten his career as an actor by vaulting 
the stage rail as Lucifer claims to have done in Middleton’s 
Black Book m 1604 

From the wording of such asides it would seem that while de- 
livering his speech of condemnation the speaker probably faced 
toward the character on stage against whom they were aimed To 
prevent the audience from assuming the aside to be the more usual 
exchange .between actors, the deliverer could have changed the tone 
of his voiee^ but even without such an expedient the spectators 
would surely have known from the target’s total lack of reaction to 
the words that he was not supposed to be aware of the aside An 
excellent illustration of what the stage business was probably like 

® Kittredge, ed o%t , marks Aufidius’ speech as an aside, though he fails 
to mark Menas’ lines, quoted above, as such 

For the oft-quoted allusion, see A H Bullen, ed , The Works of Thomas 
Mtddleton (8v, London 1886), vni, 8 Lucifer’s words are 

“ . And now that I have vaulted up so high 
Above th® stage-rails of this earthen globe, 

I must turn actor and join companies, ” 

Most asides of this type are derogatory in their wording, many being 
outright threats. 
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IS offered by the well known aside which lago aims at Cassio 
{Othello^ iiy 1 ^ 168-178), the very wording of which assures us that 
Cassio IS too preoccupied with courteous attendance on Desdemona 
the while to detect, and thereby react to, lago’s threats 

He takes her by the palm Ay, well said, whisper’ With as little a web 
as this will I ensnare as great a % as Cassio Ay, smile upon her, do’ I 
will gyve thee m thine own couitship You say true, "tis so, indeed’ If 
such tricks as these strip you out of your lieutenantry, it had been better 
you had not kissM your three fingers so oft — ^which now again you are 
most apt to play the sir m Very good’ well kiss’d’ an excellent curtsy’ 
’Tis so, indeed Yet again your fingers to your lips^ Would they were 
clyster pipes for your sake’ 

Though it IS possible lago risked turning to the audience (surely 
not to Eoderigo for the delivery of a few of his words, certainly 
for most of the speech he must have been obliged to look across 
the stage squarely at Cassio, in order to determine so accurately 
what the lieutenant and Desdemona were doing, as well as to give 
his words their most telling dramatic effect. 

Waeeen Smith 

Rhode Island State College 


THE PEDANT AND CHHRCH IN TWELFTH NIGHT, 

III. XI 80 

No edition of Shakespeare’s works, it seems, gives a satisfactory 
explanation of Maria’s reference to the cross-gaxtereA Malvolio 
looking like a pedant that keeps a school i’ th’ church” {Twelfth 
Nighty III. 11 80) Although the Vanorum quoting Halliwell dis- 
counts the probability of there being a local allusion here, it seems 
much more hkely that Shakespeare had a particular local pedant 
and church in mind and the Elizabethan audience would have been 
sure to catch the allusion 

It was no novelty in Shakespeare’s day for schools to be kept m 
connection with various churches With the suppression of religious 
houses by Henry VIII and the founding of an increasing number of 
public and private grammar schools, church 'schools had fallen into 
decay However, as a consequence of the great Protestant refugee 
immigration under Elizabeth some of the church schools were re- 
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vived, and particularly the schools of the churches for foreigners 
The French Church in Threadneedle Street had a well-known 
church school in Shakespeare’s time, and a refugee schoolmaster by 
the name of Paul Le Pipre was there at least until 1597 and 
probably later ^ Christopher Montjoy, in whose house Shakespeare 
lived for a time, and his son-in-law Stephen Bellott were members of 
this French Church Their lawsuit to which Shakespeare was a 
witness was referred to the Consistory of this church in 1612 ^ 

The best known center of school teaching in London, however, 
was St Paul’s Churchyard This was the very heait of city life, 
and many famous language teachers and manual writeis such as 
Claudius Holyband, G de la Mothe, and William Stepney had their 
schools here. These teachers did not fail to advertise their schools 
in their dialogue books Stepney, for example, in his Spanish 
Schole-master (1591) speaks of his classes being held ^^in the 
Church of Sainct Paule”^ Shakespeare, then, in his allusion to 

a school i’ th’ church ” was most likely referring to one of these 
popular schools held in the churchyard of the most famous of 
London churches 

This suggestion is further strengthened by the allusion to the 
pedant, who must have been a familiar figure to Elizabethans in 
his gaudy stockings and cross-garters Cross-gartering — gartering 
above and below the knee — ^was the height of fashion at one time, 
but the style had so declined by 1600 that cross-garters were worn 
chiefly by old men, Puritans, pedants, and servants ^ A Protestant 
refugee teacher would have been the very one to be backward or 
eccentric in fashion, and especially, to stick to a style that was an 
importation from abroad 

Just who the pedant was that Shakespeare had m mind we shall 
never know. But when we consider the passage in question in the 

^ Kathleen Lamhley, The Teaohmg and Cultivation of the French 
Language in England during Tudor and Stuart Times (Manchester, 1920), 
p 149 

* C W, Wallace, " New Shakespeare Discoveries,'' Earper^s Monthly 
Magazine^ oxx (1910), 607, and ‘‘Shakespeare and his London Associates 
as Bevealed in Recently Discovered Documents," Umversitg of Eehraska 
Studies, X, no 4 (Lincoln, 1910), pp 39-41 

® Francis A Yates, John Florio * The Life of an Italian in Shakespeare^ s 
England (Cambridge, 1934), p 145 

* M Channing Linthicum, Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and his 
Contemporaries (Oxford, 1936), p 264 
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light of the fashions of the time and the renown of St. Panics 
Churchyard as a school center, we do come closei to the local allu- 
sion that Shakespeare’s audience easily understood Moreover, the 
fact that Shakespeare’s other pedants — Holofernes, Sir Hugh Evans, 
and Cambio — ^were all foreigners makes it even more likely that a 
pedant that keeps a school i’ th’ church” was a certain refugee 
schoolmaster at St. Paul’s. 

E. C. SiMONim, Jk 

Washington College 


POMPEY AS THE MYTHICAL LOVER OP CLEOPATRA 

In Aittont Ai^D Cleopatba, Shakespeare refers twice to the 
great Pompey ” as the lover of Cleopatra 

and great Pompey 

Would stand and make his eyes grow in my brow, 

There would he anchor his aspect, and die 
With looking on his life (l v 31-34) 

and 

I found you as a morsel cold upon 

Dead Caesar’s trencher Nay, you wei e a fragment 

Of Gneius Pompey’s (in xiii 116-118) 

But the source of Shakespeare’s information — Sir Thomas North’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Lnes — ^is quite different the lover is the 
sonne ” of Pompey the Great 

Cleopatra gesaing by the former accesse and credit she had with. 
Julius Caesar, and Cneus Pompey (the sonne of Pompey the great) only 
for her beawtie she began to have good hope that she might more easely 
win Antonms For Caesar and Pompey knew her when she was but a 
young thing ^ 

Shakespearean scholars seem to have overlooked this discrepancy 
between Plutarch and Shakespeare Those who have made com- 
ments on Pompey as Cleopatra’s lover have unwittingly accepted 
their maestro’s version as authentic history Mr George Lyman 
Kittredge’s view is typical of a number of distinguished critics 
Three successive rulers of the (Roman) , empire,” he concludes 
after analyzing the play and reviewing the historical criticism of it, 


Edition of 1579 
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Cleopatxa enchanted — Pompey and Julms Caesar and Mark 
Antony ^ 

A quick glance at history will show that Pompey the Great conld 
have had no relations with Cleopatra, for his career had reached its 
zenith while she ^^was but a young thing He marched past 
Egypt on his great triumphal return to Eome in 62 B C when 
Cleopatra was but six or seven years of age (she was born m 69 
B C ) Thereafter, Pompey was occupied with civil wars at home 
and saw Egypt again only when he fled there to escape Caesar and 
was treacherously filled as he stepped ashore 

Shakespeare, in the burned sweep of his imagination, undoubt- 
edly misread Plutarch^s remark about the ^^sonne of Pompey 
the great ” But further investigation makes it dubious that even 
the sonne ” was involved wjth Cleopatra Plutarch, as is well 
known, sometimes shaped history to fit his own opinions and often 
recorded events merely from memory Eoman historians do not 
mention Pompey^s eldest son, Gneius, as having figured in Cleo- 
patra’s life According to Appian in De hello cvv4i, the son 
Gneius was an undistinguished man who commanded his father’s 
Adriatic fleet (part of which had been recruited by him in Alex- 
andria after Cleopatra had been driven from the throne), but fled 
with the family after the battle of Pharsalia, and was killed in 
Spain after a few aboitive skirmishes with Caesar’s troops Pro- 
fessor J P Mahaffy, in his Empire of the Ptolomies, concludes 
that the story about the son of Pompey and Cleopatra was easy to 
invent and that ^^the gossip about Gneius Pompey is piobably 
groundless ” ^ 

Waino S. Nyuani) 

Umversity of Colorado 


®Kittredge’s edition of Antony and Cleopatra, xi Some of the others 
who make the same false assumption are M W MacCallum Shakespeare* e 
Eoman Plays, p. 416, Edward Eowden and Walter Scott, New Vartorum 
Bd%t%on of Shakespeare, p 503, L Xi Schucking, Character Problems In 
Shakespeare^s Plays, p 124, Martin Ellehauge, Enghsohe Stud%en 65, 207 
Even the editors of the New Variorum Edition fail to clarify the 
discrepancy 
» E 497 
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THOMAS DEKKER, ROBERT WILSON, AND 
THE SHOEMAKERS HOLIDAY 

A century ago an anonymous writer signing himself Drama- 
ticus printed a description of a copy, owned by a friend, of the 
1600 quarto of The Shoemahers Holiday in which an allegedly con- 
temporaneous hand had written the names T. Dehher and R W^lson 
following the printed address to the reader.^ Within the body of 
the text this same hand had added the name of the actor in the 
margin opposite the first entrance of each character Drama- 
ticus discusses this actor list and writes a series of notes identify- 
ing the different members He also points out the importance of 
this authoritative attribution of authorship for an anonymous play 
of great merit, with a demonstration of the neat manner in which 
the dual attribution coincides with the fragmentary reference to the 
play in Henslowe’s Diary In a postscript, dated thirteen days after 
the date affixed to the article, he announces he has prevailed on his 
friend to reprint the quarto, probably at this owner’s expense , but 
if not, he will offer to the Society an accurate copy. 

The promised reprint was not made, and the annotated quarto 
thus described not having come to light, the question of Robert 
Wilson’s connection with The Shoemahers' Holiday hsiB rested to the 
present on the statements made m 1849 by this unidentified writer 
The probability of Wilson’s collaboration has been variously re- 
ceived, either with considerable credence ^ or with none at all ® Sir 
Edmund Chambers represents what is perhaps the troubled middle 
of most scholarly opinion, on the whole inclined to disbelieve yet not 
entirely easy at rejecting out of hand such reported evnfence when 
the original document has not been available for testing as a 
forgery ^ 

This ghost may now be laid by the discovery in the Houghton 

^ " Tlie Players who acted in, The Shoemakers^ Soliday, 1600, a Comedy 
by Thomas Dekker and Robert Wilson , The Shakespeare Society's Papers, 
IV (1849), no 122 

2 Ernest Rhys, ed , Thomas Dehher (Mermaid Senes), p 2 

»W W Greg, Henslowe’s Diary (1908), n, 203 "The list of actors 
communicated by ^ Dramaticus ’ is an obvious forgery, and a very 
clumsy one’" In his Dictionary of Acters (1929),-p 288, Nungezer quotes 
this statement without further discussion 

^The Blimhethan Stage (1923), in, 292 ^"Fleay and Greg . unite 
in condemning this communication as an obvious forgery , but I rather 
wish they had given their reasons "" 
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Library of Harvard University of the annotated quarto of 1600 on 
which Diamaticus based his article As reported, the address is 
followed by the names of Dekker and Wilson, and the actors are 
noted at the fiist entrance of the various characters as listed in 
1849, but with one exception to be noted presently Interestingly 
enough, the title-page contains the autograph of J Payne Collier 
At the back of the volume, now elaborately cased in leather, is found 
a sheet of paper containing in Collier^s own hand a list of the 
characters and the actors as given in 1849 except that here they 
are arranged in th^ order of entrance Also bound at the back is a 
clipping headed in Collier^s hand Ath“^. 10 Jan , 1863 contain- 
ing an anonymous printed review (which must have been by Collier) 
of Eritsche^s edition of the play This review puts forward Wilson 
as an established collaboratoi;, and scolds Piitsche for not having 
observed the Shakespeare Society article in 1849 After rightfully 
criticizing Eritsche for using the third edition of 1618 as a basis 
for the reprint, the reviewer suggests a number of emendations, some 
of which are found, with various others not mentioned, in the form 
of pencil notes scattered through the Houghton quarto. The re- 
view contains the information (possibly untrustworthy) that in 
1849 the Society was proposing to reprint the play from the proper 
text of 1600, but that the project did not materialize 

A close examination of the supposedly early handwriting m the 
quarto exposes several slips of the pen which make it unlikely that 
the writing is genuine ® In addition, there is a piece of evidence 
which backs up the suspicion thrown on the handwriting Both 
the Dramaticus article and the Collier list found at the end of 
the quarter name the actor Price for the character Scott, yet in 
the margin of the text Scott is the only character against whose 
entrance no actor^s name is written At a minimum, therefore, 
Collier-Dramaticus must have created this actor in the part of 
Scott out of his imagination, and it is certainly plausible that the 
Shakespeare Society article was drawn up from his own list as 
bound at the end ® 

am indebted to Dr Giles E Dawson of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library and to Dr William H Bond of the Houghton Library for their 
concurring opinion that^the annotations are not genuine and that they 
bear a kind of resemblance to the hand of known Collier forgeries 
® Amusingly, ‘‘Dramaticus” identifies Price by remarking that Collier 
in his of English Dramatic Poetry has misprinted his name as 

Pryore among Prince Henry’s retainers Twice in the article “ Dramaticus ” 
emphasizes that he has transcribed the names precisely as they stand in 
the quarto, and this is true for Downton, who is Dowton in the quarto and 
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IsT ow that the ‘‘ Dramaticus quarto is identified and can he re- 
lated to Collier by his autograph on the title as well as by the 
bound-m holograph material/ we may confidently reject the actor 
list (some parts of which are fantastic, as was recognized by Fleay 
and Greg), and also the Eobert Wilson attiibution, as typical Col- 
lier forgeries, this rejection suppoited by the evidence of the hand- 
writing itself 

The motive for this set of forgeries is plain, at least in part. 
Collier, who owned a copy of the 1600 quarto (the friend is clearly 
a pleasant fiction), and who was justly impatient with such false 
attributions of authorship as that advanced fof Barton Hohday, 
seems to have set his mind on editing the text, and forged the 
entiles partly no doubt to aid in his private reconstruction of Eliza- 
bethan stage history but also in part as an attempt to set a unique 
value on this quarto and thus to induce the Society to publish it 
The various pencil notes indicate an interest in emending the text 
(as indicated later by his review of Pritsche) and also some study 
of the problems since he is aware of Maloneys masterly emendation 
of beckons ^ for ^ becomes ^ The means Collier used were regret- 
table, of course, and have created a considerable amount of con- 
fusion in this case But the harm having been done, it is rather a 
pity that the Society did not rise to the bait and print his proposed 
edition, for his text, based on the first quarto, would have been 
much superior to Fntsche^s and certainly the equal of Shepherd’s 
in the Pearson reprint of Dekker. 

Fredson’ Bowers 

The XJnwers%ty of y%rg%ma 


in the article but Downton m Collier's list On the other hand, the article 
and the list agree on the spelling Massy although the quarto annotation is 
Massie, similarly, list and article agree on Jewhy and Jones although the 
quarto reads lewhie and Ihones Such evidence might suggest that the 
forged entries in the quarto were made later than the list but before the 
writing of the article On the other hand, the absence of Price's name 
opposite Scott's entrance may have been a simple oversight, but the peculiar 
circumstances of the Price-Pryor equation suggest that the forged anuota 
tions came first and that some trouble developed over the naming of an 
actor for the part of Scott until Collier seized on the opportunity to correct 
himself For the possible confusion of Price and Pryor, see l^ungezer, 
op c%t , p 288 

This identification is useful as demonstrating what may often have 
been suspected — ^that the various contributions by “Dramaticus” to the 
Bhakespeare Booxety^s Papers are from Collier's pen 
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THE BODY AS A TEIANGULAE STEUCTTJEE IN 
SPENSEE AND CHAPMAN 

Critics have debated whether Spenser’s use of the triangle and 
circle m his description of the Castle of Alma should be legarded 
symbolically, as referring to the body and the soul or intellect, or 
literally, as describing the human trunk and the head ^ An appar- 
ently unnoticed passage in the Hymnus in Cynthmm of Chapman’s 
The Shadow of Iff'ight, 1594, published four years after the first 
installment of The Faene Qweem, seems to uphold the foimer 
viewpoint which is the earlier, since Sir Kenelm Digby expounds it 
Here is the perplexing stanza which he undertook to explain 

The frame thereof ’seemd partly circulare, 

And part triangulare, O worke dmine, 

Those two the first and last proportions are, 

The one imperfect, mortall, foeminine, 

Th^other immortall, perfect, masculine, 

And twixt them both a quadrate was the base. 

Proportioned equally by seuen and nine. 

Nine was the circle set in heauens place, 

All which compacted made a goodly diapase (ii, ix, 22) 

Chapman’s Cynthia represents most notably, among other things, 
^Hhe forces of the mind”^ But she is also Natures bright eye- 
sight ” because, by her store of humors, issue is giuen to all birth 
and theieof is she called Luamaf^ ® and she is the mistress of Porm 
whom she commands to build on earth Her rare Elisian Pallace ” ; 

Porme then, twixt two superior pillers framd 
This tender building. Pax Imperij nam'd. 

Which cast a shadow, like a Pyramis 
WTiose basis, in the plaine or back part is 
Of that queint worke the top so high extended, 

That it the region of the Moone transcended 
Without, and within it, euerie corner fild 
By bewtious Forme, as her great mistresse wild 

(188 95) 


^ See the Variorum Spenser, n, Appendix xi 

^The Poems of George Chapman^ ed P B Bartlett (New York, 1941), 
Bymmis m Gynihiam, 153 

® Ihid , 1 and gloss , cf The Faene Queene, in, vi, 9, 1 5 Chapman 
might have had in mind a counterpart of Spenser's Venus and Adonis 
myth from which Diana is withdrawn 
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Chapnian s Palace is surely meant to be triangular ^ it casts a 
pyramidal shadow, and its base is in the ^^plaine” or horizontal 
pait, the ^^back/’ as distinct from the two sides, of the triangle 
The shadow probably denotes transitoriness. But there is no circle 
at the apex, Cynthia, who is to inhabit the Palace, is “ the forces 
of the mind,^^ and her symbol of the rounded moon (the region of 
which IS transcended) might be regarded as the equivalent of 
Spenser’s circle Such an equation is made in the opening lines of 
the poem ^ 

Though the fact has been overlooked, there qgn be no doubt that 
Chapman intends a representation of the human body ® What he 
found wanting in Spenser’s allegorical triangle was not a head, but 
legs The '^tender building” is set up ''twixt two superior pil- 
lers ” , supportmg it, the function cf pillars, it rises over the space 
between them Spenser writes of Belphoebe’s ^^streight legs” 

Like two f aire marble pillouis they were seene, Which doe the 
temple of the Gods suppoit,” and similar descriptions appear else- 
where ® Chapman himself supplies an excellent commentary in 
A2l Fools, 1605, written perhaps in 1599, it is not clear whether 
this Egyptian temple is a pyramid 

Brother, I read that Egypt heretofore 
Had temples of the riches [t] frame on earth. 

Much like this goodly edifice of women, 

With alablaster pillars were those temples 
Upheld and beautified, and so are women 

Furthermore, with his personification of Form who fills every part 
of the Palace she builds, the bones of Chajiman’s allegory, as well 
as of his philosophy, protrude rather obviously Whatever neo- 
Platonic material he uses, here he is relying on a familiar and 
fundamental Aristotelian concept — ^that man is composite, com- 
pounded of prime matter and substantial form, of potency and act 

^See 6-9, on the circle here Bartlett cites The Faer%e Qmene, ii, ix, 22 
In Ov'id^s Banquet of Sense, 1595, a pyramid, chapter, and base appear m 
another context, 64, 1-4 

® The Palace is built Of flowrs, and shadows, mists, and meteors,’" appar- 
ently referring to the humours and elements, see 173-5, 210-11, 220-22 

® Baerxe Queene, ii, lu, 28, 1-4 See also Chapman's "" The Amorous 
Zodiac," 1595, 27, 5-6, G Fletcher’s Chrisfs Ttetory and Trmmph, 1610, 
II, 13 

Fools, I, 1 , 80-4, in The Comedies of George Chapman, ed T M 
Parrott (London, [1914]) , see his note on the passage 


2 
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In summary, then, shoitly after the appearance of Spenser^s 
Faene Queene^ Chapman refers to a Palace of the body m the strik- 
ing terms of triangle and base, Spenser’s circle apparently he 
accepts as symbolic of the intellect, whmh he personifies in Cynthia, 
and it is not a part of his structure In this he agrees with Digby 
and not with the interpretation initiated by Morley 

Rioharb H. Peekinson 

JSt LomSjMo 


DANIEL SKINNER, LORD PRESTON, AND MILTON’S 
COMMONPLACE BOOK 

In 1874, A J Horwood 'announced his discovery of Milton’s 
Commonplace Book at Netherby Hall, Longtown, Cumberland, 
among the papers of Sir Richard Graham (1648-1695), Viscount 
Preston, and Envoy Extraoidinary to the Court of Prance Since 
Horwood ^ could find no evidence of Sir Richard’s acquaintance 
with Milton, he suggested that Lord Preston had received the 
volume from Daniel Skinner, a former schoolmate of Sir Richard 
and an acquaintance of Milton during the poet’s last years. To 
support this suggestion, Horwood offered the evidence of two letters 
of Skinner to Lord Preston in 1682, and argued that Skinner, who 
had several Milton MSS m his possession, had presented the Com- 
monplace Book to Lord Preston, probably as a bribe to secure em- 
ployment under him in Pans 

Although Miltonists have generally accepted Horwood’s sug- 
gestion, their knowledge of the two letters upon which it was based 
has been limited to Horwood’s brief summary of them in the 
Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts,^ issued some seventy years ago. Through the kindness of 
their present possessor. Sir Fergus Graham, I am permitted to print 
the full text of the two letters, and thus not only to present the 
evidence upon which Horwood based his suggestion, but also to add 
to our knowledge of Skinner, the most colorful of the known 
amanuenses of Milton ^ 

Gommon-Flace Booh of John Milton, The Camden Society, n s. xvi 
(Westminster, 1876), p xix-xx 

2Pt I (1878-79), p 380 

® Extended discussion of SkinnePs career appears in PMLA , Lv (1940), 
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The first letter bears two endorsements, “ L” from several persons, 
Peb Apr May 1683 ” and " Pebr 4°/ 82 S N. Mr Skinner 
from Pans,” and is addressed, m Skinner’s hand, “ A Son Excel- 
lence My Lord Preston nommd par Le Eoy de La Grande Bretagne 
pour estre Son Ambassadenr a la eour de france A Londres.” The 
text,^ also in Skinner’s hand, runs as follows 

Monseigneur 

Le souvenir que J’ay d’avoir I’honneur de commencer [ni^es estudes avec 
Vostre Excellence a la fameuse e[c]ole de Westminster, me fait prendre la 
liberty de vous expedier mes complyments sur la pref^ence que le Roy de la 
Grande Bretagne a faite de Vostre peisonne pour estre Son Ambassadenr a 
la cour de france une cour en eff4t qui tient pour une esp4ce de gloire qu’on 


102-18 To it, in addition to these two letters, may be added the following 
Latin vei ses written by Skinner and published in Eptoedta Oantahn^tensta 
%n Ohitum Illustr'issimae Prtncipis Annw Ducxssce Ehoraoensis, Cambridge, 
1671, leaf K 

Ad Ducem EBOBACENSEM 
Post tot fata Tuae, Ditw magne, propaginis, & tot 
Busta, satis saturam credimus esse necem 
At velut Hydra, novos pant ingeminata dolores , 

Saevire in vestrara sic juvat usque domum 
Pletibus ut Conjux Tua csesa mdulget, in anno 
Nos ridere semel Dux, ut Apollo, fines 
Cum taedam accensam Isetus (gaudere licebit) 

Vibrat Hymen, quatit ut jam Libitma facem 
I) Skinner, Trm Coll 

^My transcript, from which these letters are printed, was made at 
Netherby Hall in July, 1948, and since I have not been able to recheck 
it with the originals or with photographs, the texts must be considered 
as piovisional and subject to later correction "^n content the letters show 
that combination of wheedling flattery and forwardness which Skinner used 
so successfully on Samuel Pepys (who loaned him £10) and on Sir Joseph 
Williamson (who gave him a position as clerk), and yet gamed for him 
the contemporary epithets of “a very pretty” but ‘‘bold young man” In 
the first letter, Skinner’s claim to une longue habitude ” in Prance and 
to “ une parfaite connoissance ” of French must be received with caution 
In November, 1676, Williamson indicated that Skinner did not have French 
“ perfectly,” and Skinner’s two sojourns in France were not, so far as we 
can determine, long the first consisted of apparently not over several 
months early in 1677, and the second of probably not over a year m 1680- 
81 In the second letter, the circumstances that he behind it are not 
clearly set forth, but the letter itself suggests 'that Lord Preston, like 
Pepys and Williamson, found that Skinner did not live up to expectations, 
and that he was, as William Howe found him, “something soft m his 
disposition ” 
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luy envoye des ministres dont la sagesse le merite et la vertu est aussy 
eclatante come la Vostre en un mot il semble icy que le Roy d’angleterre 
n’a fait un ehoix si judicieux que pour apprendre au roy de france d' en 
agir de mesme Si par quelque bonheur Vostre Excellence pourroit me 
remettre dans son esprit, Elle trouveroit (Jue ce petit mot de complyment 
ne luy est presents que pour Passeurer de mes tres profonds respects, et a 
mesme temps comme une longue habitude dans ce payis cy m’ a donne une 
parfaite connoissan[c3e de son langage et de la maniere que Ton se gouverne 
en cette cour, Vostre Excellence ne trou\era pas desagreable que Je luy 
fasse offre de mes services a\ec de grandissimes asseurances de pouvoir luy 
estre fort utile Si J’en suis jug^ capable, Je m’ estimeray fort heureux 
de obeir aux ordres4’ une personne avec qui comme avec plusieurs autres 
les plus grands genies d'angleterre J’ay tir4 les premiers commencements 
de mon education du reste Monseigneur ce sera une foite application a 
tout ce qui pour r a regarder le minist4re de Vostre Excellence, dont Je me 
feray gloire de luy donner de si puissantes marques qu* Elle demeurera 
necessairement tres satisfaite de'^la passion et de la soumission avec laquelle 
Je pretends estre 

Monseigneur 

Pans Fevrier 4 1682 Vostre tres humble 

stylo novo et 

Si Vostre Excellence me croit tres obeissant serviteur 

propre a recevoir ses ordres Bile Dan Skinner 

aura la bont6 Shi luy plait de me les 
envoy er a Pans, dont J’auray un soin 
tout particulier en attendant son arrivee pour 
avoir rhonneur de luy faire la reverence en personne 

The second letter is endorsed ^^Mr Skinner Pans Novr 19th 
82,” and is addressed "A Monseigneur Le Vicomte de Preston 
Enyoy6 Extraordinaire du Eoy de la Grande Bretagne A Pans” 
The seal on this letter is different from that found on the first, and 
the address, text, and signature of the letter is in a hand totally 
different from that elsewhere attributed to Skinner 

Monseigneur 

Voicy la seconde fois que je m’ adresse a vOtre Excellence en francois 
La premiere estoit pour vous faire offre de mon service en eas que vous en 
eussiez besom Celle est pour vous remercier tres humblement de toutes 
les bont4s quhl vous a pM avoir pour moy quoyque dechu de toutes mes 
esperances, Neantmoins je ne laisseras de vous avoir les mesmes obliga- 
tions, comme si tons mes proj^ts eussent est4 suivis d’un heureux succ4s 
La place quhl vous a pit! m^accorder dans vostre estime devroit m’en 
Consoler et me faire demeurer dans un silence respectueux fort content des 
honneurs que vous m*avez de 3 a faits Mais Monseigneur il m’est tres 
difficille a garder le silence lors quhl y 4 de sy fortes raisons qui me pous- 
sent a parler, et comme la plume m’a tous 30 urs est4 plus hardie que la 
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parolle, trouvez agreable Monseigneur que je m^en serve II est tres 
Constant que les choses que Ion soukaite le plus sont celles qui arrivent le 
moms Car avee quelle passion nay-je pas desire de vous estre necessaire 
dans r accablement de vos affaires, avee quelle patience ne me suis je 
pas tenu si long temps a Paris^dans une plaine esperance d y entrer ils 
Cependant par malheur pour moy tous mes efforts n’ont eu que de la 
fumee pour effect d’ estre incommode Monseigneur C^est un de mes plus 
grands suplices pendant que plusieurs croyent meriter vos bonnes graces 
a cause quails sont hardis, si je ne vous ay pas fait ma cour si librement 
C’est le trop profond respect et la crainte de passei pour effrontd qui m*en 
ont empescbe, je me suis crti ass4s honnor4 de vos promesses, et me suis 
contents des asseurances de v6tre amite que vous mavj^z donnez sans avoir 
force par des visites importunes votre geneieuse inclination a me les tenir 
Ce n’est pas pour vous repr ocher en aucune facon du monde Monsiegneur 
le peu de souvenir de votre parolle Mais J’ aprehende seulement que 
quelqu’un n’ait malicieusement detouind le penchant que vous aviez a me 
vouloir du bien Quoy quhl en soit Monsiegneur souffrez s’ll vous plaist 
que je vous fasse lessouvenii que vous m’avez genereusement et volontaiie- 
ment promis Thonneur de vostre amiti4, et mesme il y auroit de la folie en 
moy de la refusei Piincipalement quand lestat ou sont piesentement 
mes affaires m^oblige a vous prendre au mot, et a embrasser la premiere 
occasion qui parroit par vostre entremise se presenter La seule grace 
done que je vous demands Monsiegneur est une audiance d’un quart d’heure 
en paiticulier, dans laquelle je tacheray de vous faire voir (encore que 
je naye pas toutes les qualitds requises pour pouvoir meriter Tbonneur de 
vostre amite comme je le voudrois bien) que personne au monde n’est avee 
plus de zele plus daffection ny plus de respect que moy qui suis 


De pans ce Jeudy 19 
nov 1682 

Prmoeton Vmversvty 


Monsiegneur 

Vostre tres humble 
et tres obeissant serviteur 
D Skinner 


MAXJBICE KELLEfT 


MILTON’S «AEEIB MICEOSCOPE” 

In Book IV of Paradise Regained, Satan shows Christ the city 
of Eome in all its particulars, despite the intervening mountains, 
and Milton comments • 

By what strange Parallax or Optic skill 

Of vision multiplyed through air, or glass 

Of Telescope, were curious to enquire (40-42) 
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Satan promises a little later to reveal even more 

Many a fair Edifice besides, more like 

Houses of Gods (so well I have dispos’d 

My Aerie Microscope ) thou »may’st lichold 

Outside and inside both, pillais and loofs 

Carv’d work, the hand of fam’d Artificers 

In Cedar, Marble, Ivory or Gold (55-60 

In none of the editions of Paradise Regained are these lines satis- 
factorily explained or illustrated One recent ciitic concludes that 
Milton knew of th^i traditional explanations of how Satan showed 
Christ all the kingdoms of the world at once, but that he was 
uninterested in more than a vague treatment of the method ^ The 
peculiar features of the second crux were pointed up some years ago 
by Marjorie Nicolson, whose comment suggests the most reasonable 
interpretation to date 

I am inclined to believe that either he was using the word [microscope] 
loosely, which would be remarkable at this time, or that from vague 
accounts of the new instrument, he misunderstood its function In the 
passage in question, he seems to be suggesting a combination of a tele- 
scope and some supposed instrument which would show interto'fs as well 
as exteriors, since Satan says that by this means Christ may behold ‘ Out- 
side and inside both ’ ® 

It IS possible to suggest a gloss on the two passages which de- 
scribes 3 ust such a combination Chapter 21 of the first book 
of Leonard and Thomas Digges^ A Greometncal Practical Treatize 
Named Pantometna tells of a system of lens arrangement vision 
multiplyed through air^^) by which are produced precisely the 
effects set forth m the two cruxes 

By these kmde of Glasses or rather frames of them, placed in due Angles, 
yee may not onely set out the proportion of an whole region, yea repre- 
sent before your eye the Imely image of euery Towne, Village, &c and 
that in as little or great space or place as ye will prescribe, but also 
augment and dilate any parcell thereof, so that whereas at the first appar- 
ance an whole Towne shall present it selfe so small and compact together 
that yee shall not discerne anye difference of streates, yee may hy appUoa- 
t%on of Glasses %n due proporUon cause any pecuUare house^ or roume 
thereof dnlate and sheu> %t selfe m as ample forme as the whole towne first 
appeared, so that ye shall disceme any trifle, or reade any letter lying there 

^ Elizabeth Mane Pope, Paradise Regained the Tradition and the Poem 
(Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press, 1947), pp 112 1X4 

Milton and the Telescope,” ELH, n (1936), p 11 and note 
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open, especially if the simne beames may come vnto it, as plainely as if you 
were corporally present, altiiough it be distante from you as farre as eye 
can descrie ® 

Whether Milton knew and, had in mind the passage from Panto- 
metrui when he wrote Paradise Regained is, like so much source 
study of Milton, highly debatable. But the existence of this pre- 
cedent for his device confirms once again the need for minute 
exploration of the scientific hterature of the Renaissance if we are 
to understand his poetry, 

Kbstee Svendsen 

The XJn%veis%ty of Oklahoma 


MILTON AND LEFS THE RIVAL QUEENS (1677) 

Some years ago Professor E. D Havens drew attention to what 
he describes as a very early and striking borrowing from Para- 
dise Lost m Nathaniel Lee^s Oaesar Borgia (1679) ^ I should like 
to point out another, earlier borrowing from Milton’s poem in Lee’s 
The Rival Queens (1677) Here the general conception of the 
villain Cassander, a character type essentially new to Lee, suggests 
some influence of Milton’s Satan (or Dryden’s Lucifer), but a 
definite connection with Milton is established when Cassander, in 
soliloquy, says 

Oh, ’tis the worst of Racks to a brave Spirit, 

To be born Base, a Vassal, a cursed Slave, 

Now by the Project laboring iil my Brain, 

’Tis nobler far to be a King in Hell, 

To head infeinal Legions, Chiefs below, 

To let ’em loose for Earth, to call ’em in. 

And take account of what daik Deeds are done. 

Than he a Subject G-od m Heav’n unblest, 

And without Mischief have eternal Rest ® 


® London, 1591, p 28 Italics mine 

'^The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (1922), p 14 n See Caesar 
Borgia, Act V {Dramatich Works, 1734, n, 93-94) and Paradise Lost, m, 
487-496 The borrowed passage is completely independent of Dryden’s 
State of Innocence 

® The Pival Queens, Act iv {Dramatick Works, 1734, m, 261 262) Com- 
pare Paradise Lost, i, 261-263, ii, 237 257 Dryden in The State of Inno- 
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This borrowing, the first sure evidence of Miltonic influence that 
I have found in Lee, laises a question of some interest It will be 
recalled that in the same yeai in which The Rival Queens appealed 
Lee also contributed a set of commendatory veises to Dryden^s State 
of Innocence (1677), which, though it contains much more of com- 
pliment than ciiticism, at least suggests that Lee had by then actu- 
ally compared Milton^s poem and Dryden^s adaptation ^ In view 
of the coincidence of dates between what seems to be Lee’s first 
borrowing from Milton and his verses to Dryden, it is not uncriti-* 
cal perhaps to suggest that Lee was introduced to Milton’s poem 
through the medium of Dryden’s abortive opera ” Yet signifi- 
cantly, despite Lee’s fulsome preference for what he calls Dryden’s 
Poem of Paradise,” it is Milton not Dryden whom Lee remembers 

G. Blakbmore Evans 

University of Illinois 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OE A DEYDEN LETTER 

Professor Ward’s edition of Dryden’s letters’- dates a letter of 
the poet’s to William Walsh [Letter 25]^ August 17, 1693 ^ This 
date and the date of the subsequent one [Letter 26],^ August 30, 
1693, raise certain difficulties when the information contained in 
the two letters is compaied It is in attempt to resolve these diffi- 
culties that the present paper is undertaken, and it is the opinion 
of the writer that the date of the earlier letter should be July 20, 
1693, and not August 17th 

cenoe makes use of the first of these Miltonic passages, but the suggestion 
of boredom in the last lines of Lee’s verses is found only in Milton 

® Any exact dating of Lee’s verses is complicated by the length of time 
in which The State of Innocence lay in manuscript, having been finished 
m 1673 or 1674, entered at Stationers’ Hall on April 17, 1674, but not 
printed until 1677 It seems likely, however, that Lee’s verses were 
written only after Dryden had decided to publish, a decision which, if we 
may trust Dryden, was at long last forced on him by the large number 
of unauthorized manuscript copies by then in circulation But the circum- 
stances behind the late publication of The State of Innocence are far from 
clear 

"^The Letters of John Dryden, ed by Charles E Ward (Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1942) 

® Ibid , pp 56-7 » Ibid , p 165 ^ Ibid., pp 58-9. 
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For purposes of reference the text of the letter in question is 
reproduced here 

My Friend 

Yesterday morning my Loid Iieycester sent his Gentleman to me, to let 
you know by me, that he had made enquiry about the place you mentioned, 
& found that some dayes before your letter came, it had been given away 
to one Mr Carey, who had possest it m the time of K Charles the 2d 
and that this Gentleman was actually sworn into it I suppose that you 
imagind the place of that benefit, being now worth 1500^1^ y annum, wou’d 
not be long voyd & therefore set not your heart upon it I spoke for 
places in the coach too late, there will be none voyd till next weeke 
Tonson has likewise fayld me in the publishing his M^cellanyes Tho that 
should not have hindered me any longer [than 9] till Saturday I thinke I 
gave you an account of all things in your letter onely forgot, perhaps, 
one thing w«^ is you desird to know what kind of Book it was y^ Hen 
Herrmgman or his man publishd under the name of Miscellany-Poems 
they are almost all old, as I am informd , & have been most of them printed 
before One or two of My Jjord Roscomons excepted No body valines 
them, noi woud you, yourself e, as my Friends tell me I gave your ser- 
vice to Congreve, who is since gone out of Town for a moneth or six 
weekes No newes, I thinke that of the Ships is at a stand We have 
lost about forty or fifty, including the Dutch Merchants de Tourvilles 
letter to his King sayes he has destroyd Seaven Dutch & English men of 
warr, & that he is still in pursuit of merchants ships Huy, I thinke I 
told you is taken, & so is Darmstead neere Franefort the Dauphin & 
Lorge are gone to find Louis of Baden, who is not above 24 thousand 
strong Saxony wall not joine him, unless he may command & m proba- 
bility, has taken French money, to lye still The Confederacy totters, for 
the Emperour is inclind to treat, hut France will grant no Cessation in 
the meane time All things favour the Monarch, who pushes round him 
& our Fleet yesterday was in Torhay no newes of Rook since his last 
letter we ghess him gone for Ireland, with tlj^e remainder of his scatterd 
covey 

I am Sir, 

Your most Faitbfull Servant 
John Dryden 

Thursday 

For William Walsh Esq 
Att Abberley neere Worcester 
These 

To be left at the posthouse in 
Worcester, ^ thence conveyd ® 

If, as Professor Ward suggests, this letter *-as written on August 
17 , 1693 , there are immediate difficulties when it is taken in cou- 

» Ihtd , pp, 66-7 
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nection with the following one, which is dated Ang 30th [1693], 
and IS written to Tonson fiom Clapton Manor in Northampton- 
shire, where Dryden had gone when he finally obtained his place 
m the coach Prom this letter we leain that Tonson had accom- 
panied Dryden to Tichmarsh, and Dryden begins with an apology 
for his long delay in writing to thank Tonson for this act of friend- 
ship ® He then goes on to say, I have translated six hunderd lines 
of Ovid,^^ ^ and a little farther on says, I have been but thrice at 
Tichmarsh, of which you were with me once^^® He adds that 
about a fortnight ago he received news by letter, news of London, 
and of a kind that' he would certainly have imparted to his book- 
seller on the journey or before had it been known to him then ® 

Let us now examine the information in Letter 25 It is dated 
Thursday If it was actually the 17th of August that he wrote, 
it means that Dryden could not have left London for Tichmarsh 
until August 21 at the earliest, for he tells us that there were no 
places in the coach until the next week, so the following Monday 
would presumably be the earliest he could get off Letter 64 tells us 
that it took two days to travel by coach between Tichmaish and 
London,^® which would put Dryden and Tonson in Tichmarsh no 
earlier than the evening of August 22 Yet the tone of Letter 26 
IS not compatible with that of one written but eight days after his 
arrival His apology would not have been quite so abject, he would 
not have said but thrice at Tichmarsh if he had been there every 
other day since his arrival of Clapton Manor Finally, he would 
not have mentioned a two-week-old letter in those terms 
Professor Ward arrives at his date of August 17, 1693 from the 
statement contained in Letter 25, our Fleet yesterday was in 
Torbay , ”, for the Calendar of State Papers, DomesUc, 169S, 
records that the fleet dropped anchor in Torbay on August 16.^^ 
However, another interpretation is possible The Calendar quotes 

® I am ashamd of my self, that I am so much behind hand with you in 
kindness ” IMd , p 58 
’^IMd ^lh%d 

® “ About a fortnight ago I had an intimation from a friend by lettei , 
That one of the Secretaryes, I suppose Trenchard had informd the Queen, 
that I had abusd her Government, (those were the words) in my Epistle 
to my Lord Radclyffe, &'-that thereupon, she had commanded her Historio- 
grapher Rymer, to fall upon my Playes, w®^ he assures me is now doeing ” 
Tb%d , pp, 68-9. 

^^Ihxd , pp 118-9 Calendar of State Papers, DomesUo, 1698, p 270 
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letters sent to the Admirals of the Fleet on July 7 -vrhich show 
that the fleet had entered Torbay harboi some days earlier. It was 
ordered to sea with all possible haste on July 11/^ orders which 
were repeated on July 14/^ and on July 16, 1693 it had appar- 
ently sailed by July 22, when dispatches are recorded from the fleet 
at sea 

In the statement in the letter Dryden does not say that the fleet 
had arrived The passage betrays impatience at the presence of 
the fleet there when it was needed elsewhere, for he writes, All 
things favour the Monarch, who pushes round him & our Fleet 
yesterday was in Torbay . . The repeateil orders to the Ad- 
mirals are most urgent in tone, one even stating that if the wind 
was adverse, that the ships try to tide it out of the channel,’^ a 
highly dangerous maneuver The continued delay must have been 
the talk of the town, and Dryden apparently is here reflecting the 
popular irritation 

There is further evidence favoring the date in July Dry^den 
mentions the capture of Huy, the report of which reached Lon- 
don on July 18 Eooke^s defeat, mentioned in the letter^ occurred 
on June 6,^® and by August 1, he had been sent to G-ibraltar 

It may be objected that Dryden says he had already told Walsh 
of Huy^s defeat, which would have meant a letter to Walsh dated 
not earlier than July 18 But this is by no means an impossibility. 
Walsh had written to Dryden for his help in obtaining the post of 
Teller of the Exehecquer, and in view of the importance of the 
business to Walsh, Dryden must, out of common courtesy, have 
kept him well posted The position was actually given to Henry 
Carey, who was sworn in on July 17,^^ and>Dryden wrot^ on Thurs- 
day, the day after he heard about it, to tell Walsh of the disappoint- 
ment. The only Thursday which falls between the appointment of 
Carey and the receipt of the news of Huy^s defeat on the one hand, 
and the departnie of the fleet from Torbay on the other, was July 
30, 1693, and this, therefore, and not August 17, must be the real 
date of this letter. 

Henry Hitch Adams 

Cornell Umversity 


216 227 

220 232 “Ward, OJ) ctt, p 166 

lUd , p 226 Ibid, , p 216 Hid 

Ccilefidci/r of State PapevSy DoitiesiiCf J69Sf p 231 
Ward, op cit , p 165 
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SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OF 1945-1948 ^ 

A number of impoitant books in thb linguistic field have come 
out, or have become available, since I printed my last survey^ 
Perhaps the most useful of them, to the beginner at least, is Pro- 
fessor E H SturtevanPs Introduction to Linguistic Science ^ The 
author in his Preface tells us that ^^this volume is intended for 
readers with no previous knowledge of linguistics,^^ and he has 
obviously tried har^L to make his presentation of the sub 3 ect as 
simple and untechnical as he could. Occasionally, however, his own 
special interests lead him to take up matters hardly suitable for a 
book of this kind. Thus, sections 233-234 deal with the Hittite 
connective particles ta, su, and nu, and with their equivalents in 
the Indo-European languages, a special problem beautifully pre- 
sented and of great importance and interest to Indo-Euiopeanists, 
but heavy going foi beginners We are told that technical terms 
have generally been avoided . and such technical terms as 
seemed necessary have been explained’^ (Preface), but this promise 
IS not always carried out, thus, few novices would understand what 
Sturtevant means by personal nouns (p. 159), a locution not 
familiar to the general reader yet left unexplained In general, 
however, the author succeeds in what he is trying to do, and his 
book is the best thing we have to put in the hands of students in 
their first year of graduate work. The following comments on 
various details may prove useful when the book is revised 

P IX the ^phonetic symbols [a] and [i], though used m the book, are 
not listed P 10 the description of the glottal stop leaves much to be 
desired The author evidently does not realize that it is the stoppage, 
not the release of this stoppage, that makes the articulation a stop , indeed, 
he describes the glottal stop as ‘‘ a slight cough,” heard when the vocal 
cords are suddenly drawn apart” But in the English particles ye'p and 
noye (where p symbolizes the glottal stop) the release is not heard at all, 
and it would manifestly be wrong to describe this articulation as “a 
slight cough” P 11 English sh is not made with ‘‘an incomplete 


^ This survey is restricted to books sent to MLN for review 

LZ (1946) 535-56S Several books published before 1945 but not 
then accessible to me because of the war have now reached me and are 
included in the present survey 

“ Yale Umv Press New Haven, 1947 Pp x + 173 $3 
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closure between the front surface of the tongue and the hard palate/^ a 
description more nearly applicable to Swedish sfc Por a better description 
of shf see my Thonology of Modern Icelandic^ p 11 

Pp 11-15 here the author treats stop articulation at some length, but 
his analysis suffers from the sa^e deficiencies that we noted in his descrip- 
tion of the glottal stop He divides a stop into three parts (see p 14 
top), but is compelled to admit that only one of these, the stoppage or, 
as he puts it, “the central period during which the bieath is held,"^ is 
indispensable Stops not preceded by an implosion or succeeded by an 
explosion he regards as defective Thus, he tells us that “English [b] 
as well as [p] lacks one or more of its parts in certain positions” (p 12 
bottom), and later he writes of “partial p's” and of a t which may be 

“more or less complete” (p 15 top) In other c^Jbes he simply ignores 

familiar articulations Thus, the description he gives of intervocalic [p] 
holds good of the fortis but not of the lenis, which lacks the explosive 
lelease that Sturtevant makes an integral part of the phoneme How 
much simpler and sounder it would all > be if the author identified the 
stop with the stoppage, and explained the so called implosion and explosion, 
not as paits one and three of the stop, parts which, oddly enough, may fail 
to put in an appearance, but as transition sounds, made in shifting to and 
fiom the phoneme 

P 13 the m in words like i hythm and lottom is hardly sonantal, bu? 
is preceded by schwa P 15 the [i] in the transcription of sp%n and pin 

IS a mistake for [i] P 17 in saying that “the vowel phoneme [l] is 

eliminated” the author confuses sign with sound The phonetic analysis 
expressed by [ij] makes the “long e” a diphthong the first element of 
which IS identified with the “ short % ” 

P 23 (note 7) the change of prehistoric Greek a to h before vowels 
presumably took place by lenition, that is, the articulation became loose 
and lax, and no such stage as [\] is to be presumed If the sound under 
went velanzation, one would expect this to occur only before back vowels, 
but actually the quality of the vowel had nothing to do with the sound 
change The use of the Semitic letter chekb to represent ‘^le lenited s 
points at most to an articulation like that of oh in German lohj though 
surely much more open P 27 the Germanic runes aie now no longer 
derived from the Greek alphabet As Arthur Korden puts it [Benchte &uf 
Runenforschung I, 26), “ herrscht Einigkeit daruber, dass die Eunen 
schiift auf der Grundlage irgendeines norditalischen Alphabets ge 
schaffen wurde ” P 36 the “ arrowhead pointing to the left ” actually 
points to the right, presumably by misprint I note other misprints on 
pp 49, 131, and 160 The transcription of the y of fancy etc with [i] 
instead of [i] is unorthodox, but may be delibeiate See p 17 

On p 88 and elsewhere the authoi uses the technical term pre-Germanic 
in a way surely unusual if not indeed individual He says, pre-Germanic 
seems to have changed hweSwor [* foui ’] to fedvfOr by anticipation of the 
inherited / of the next numeial ” The form hwetfwOr (better oiwetiwor) 
is here called pre Germanic even though it exemplifies both the first or 
Germanic consonantal sound-shift and Vernenan voicing If tins form is 
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pre Germanic, what further changes are needed to make it Gei manic’ 
Be it added that the change of xw to f is an easy one, phonetically, and 
occurs in other Germanic words, as ovai In the present case, the phonetic 
tendency might have been remfoiced by dissimilation xw w became 
/ w The / of the next numeral may Jiave played a pait too, but its 
influence is not needed to explain the change 

P 94 the connexion of beer with brew is not now in favor with the 
etymologists, who prefer to connect beer with OE beow ‘barley^ and to 
explain the word as naming in the first place a drink made from barley 
P 136 in the second Cicero quotation hcet may be rendered with *let,^ 
by contiast with the hcet of the Ovid quotation, wheie the meaning is 
clearly ‘though’ P 147 Pwyll does not exemplify initial [pw], as the 
w here has the valu^Cu] P 158 the proto-Germanic word for ‘ father ’ 
was not fader but fa&er, or perhaps pieferably fapBr, one’s choice depends 
on what one means by proto- 

Another useful book is r The Oxford Dictionary of English 
Christian Names ^ The compiler has contributed a 26-page intro- 
ductory essay divisible into two parts first, some account of the 
various systems of name-giving (e g Semitic, Greek, Roman, 
•Germanic) which he behind the heterogeneous mass of given names 
in use today, and secondly, a shoit historical sketch of English 
name-giving, starting with Old English names and coming down 
to Modern Eclecticism’^ The articles of the dictionaiy proper 
may likewise be described as short essays In each the history of 
the name is traced, with special attention to its history in English 
use A valuable feature is the list of early English spellings (with 
sources specified) at the end of many of the articles 

Unluckily the book is deficient on the etymological side In 
her preface the author rightly points out that previous works on 
given names are for the most part almost valueless ” This cannot 
be said of her book, but its etymologies must be used with the 
greatest caution, as she seems to have little control of the material 
and relies on earlier etymologists who in some cases (eg, Forste- 
mann) enjoy little or no authority It is impossible in the space 
at my disposal to point out more than a few of the bad or doubtful 
etymologies given in this book The following samples will have 
to serve 

Ame, Aithne this name has no connection with “Celt Aodhnait, i dim 
of Aodhf ‘ fire,’ ” as the •palatalisation reveals The name-forms are mere 


* Compiled by E G Withycombe Oxford Univ Press New York, 1947 
Pp xxxviii + 142* $3 00. 
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variants of Irish, eithne ‘ kernel, fruit,’ also used as a wonaan’s name 
This use is ancient, the proper name appears in Old Icelandic as Et^na 
The modern English Edna may be the same name, although Dinneen says 
that E^thne is often englished as Anme Here and elsewheie Miss Withy- 
combe uses Celtic for Irish or ^elsh, a practice as objectionable as it 
would be to label a distinctively English name (like Edward) simply 
Germanic Such labels make a false impression, giving rise as they do 
to wrong ideas about the age and distribution of the name 
Alfred the French forms mentioned do not go back to the latinized and 
bookish Almedus (i e , Alvredus), but to OE Alfred, the f of which was 
pronounced [v] , the final d of the English name was soon lost (by way 
of d*) in the mouths of Frenchmen The [f] of modern English Alfred is 
presumably a spelling pronunciation 

Asketil, Anketil “ OE Oscytel and Norse Ashetel were superseded 
by the Norman forms Ansketilj AnkeUl which esdiibit typical Fr 

nasalization ” But there is nothing French about this nasalization (other 
than the spelling) The as of the Scandiilavian form was originally am^ 
and when the n was lost the preceding vowel became nasalized in Scandi- 
navian speech, the Normans simply kept this pi enunciation, indicating it 
orthographically with an n 

Bardolph '‘OGer Berhtolf, compound of herhta 'blight,’ and wulfc^ 
' wolf ’ ” This etymology is obviously wrong Bardolph is to be explained 
as a dissimilated variant of Baldwulf It will be noted that Miss Withy- 
combe gives the supposed etymon as Old German, without making it clear 
that the two elements of which it is composed are given, not in their Old 
Gcimaii foim but in their Germanic stem form This practice, which she 
follows thioughout, IS veiy misleading, particularly so since the stem 
forms given are nearly always hypothetical reconstructions, not forms 
actually iccorded 

Berenger here and elsewhere Miss Withycombe works with a ghost word 
gavtu ‘spear’ which got into learned liteiature by a misreading of a 
Gothic text The second element of Berenger is Old German ger ‘spear,’ 
going back to Germanic *ga%zaz * ® 

Brunhild, Brjmhild “ probably a compound of OGer hrunja ‘ breast ’ and 
htld ‘ battle ’ ” The first element actually means, not breast but corslet 
Its Old German form was not hrun^a but hrunma, cognate with OE hyrne, 
Icelandic hrynjai and Gothic Irunjo The word is usually connected with 
Old Irish hruinne ‘ breast ’ and explained as a Celtic contribution to the 
Germanic vocabulary 

Erie “ONorse Eyrehr, MNoise E%r%k, Ger Erichs the second element is 
the common Teutonic root meaning ‘rule, government,’ the first is doubt- 
fuL” Almost everything about this etymological statement is unfortunate 
The form Eyrehr^ presented as the oldest and therefore presumably the 
closest to the original, is in fact late and without etymological value 
The second element, cognate with Gothic reties, means ‘ruler,’ not ‘rule, 
government ’ It is to be identified with the element -rix in Gaulish personal 
names, an element cognate with Latin rew Under Frederic and else 
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where Miss Withycombe gives to the element the erroneous form *t%cja 
as well as an erroneous meaning, sometimes, however, as under Godnc, 
she isolates the form correctly but gi\es to it the erroneous meaning 
‘poweiful’ The first element ct , which she marks ‘‘doubtful,’’ is in fact 
reasonably clear In all likelihood it goe^ back to an eailier ein- (compare 
Bman), the n of ’which was lost before r See A Noroen, Altxsl (ham 
(4th ed ), p 220 As a word it means ‘ one ’ but as a name element may 
have meant ‘ unique ’ or the like 

Goodeth the second element here, as also under Edith, is identified with 
OE guth ‘ war,’ but under Aldith its form is moie correctly given as gyth 
(a derivative of guth) But even this foim is not quite right, since it 
does not occur except in composition, it should be written -gyth In one 
of these entries th^ corresponding name element in the other Germanic 
dialects should have been mentioned 

The English often go wrong when it comes to American usage, 
and one is therefore not snifpnsed to find Miss Withycombe making 
slips in this matter In her introduction she says (p xxxiv), 

Besides the common Old Testament names there are otheis which have 
„taken firm root in America, such as Ira, Seth, Jededxah, Bhhu, and the 
commoner ones, Abraham, Adam, Isaac, Bcnjamm, Samuel, Daniel, &c, 
which are now rare m England, are still in general use in the USA 

Of all these names, only the last three are now much used in this 
country, I should say, the others occur rarely, except in certain 
families where they are traditional Much the same applies to 
Ohauncey, Cyrus, and Dwight, names which Miss Withycombe 
records respectiyely as in general use,^^ regularly used” and 

common ” in the United States 

Vol XIX of the English Place-Xame Society series ® maintains 
the high ’standards set ih the earlier volumes, despite the death of 
Sir Allen Mawer, the senior general editor This \olume is 
appropriately dedicated to the memory of Walter W Skeat, who, 
in his Place-names of Camlridgeshi/re (1901), laid the foundations 
of modern Place-name study ” Certain details which for one reason 
or another need attention are commented on below 

Pp xxu-xxiii The terms Anglo-Borman, French, N orman-^French, and 
Borman seem to be used interchangeably, perhaps for stylistic reasons 
But it may be that the author makes some distinctions in meaning here 
If so, the reader should be given some clue If not, it would be more 
scientific to stick to a single term, preferably French P xxx the two 


5 P H Heaney, The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of My 
Cambridge Univ* Press ^ London, 1943 Pp Ixn + 396 23s 6d, 
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footnotes are not numbered P xxxiii OE long a is left out P xxxvi 
fricative or stop pronunciation of k (m the combination hw) is not prop- 
erly described as "" over aspiration ” P 13 the discussion of Ouse and 
Wtsse^/ fails to deal with the ss, which must be explained if the identifica- 
tion IS to be established Pp 15 ff only the foim jStaven is dealt with, 
the older and the latei JSter?!. being passed over, although the modern 
Starnea 'Stain iiver" obviously goes back to Stern In my opinion the 
oldest foim, Up^tancote, should be made the point of departure This is 
to be analyzed as 'the stone cottage upstieam,’ the element stan going 
back to OE stcen-, a variant of stmnen-, ' of stone ^ Both Staven and Stern 
may go back to the full form stcenen-, by a dissimilation which changed 
the first n to ^ in the one case, to r in the other The e of Stem may 
repieseiit OE ^ oi it may be a modern spelling for a befoie r 

P 38 The development of the long vowel of Cmhhi%dge is not satisfac- 
torily explained as “ a nasalising and a lengthening Actually the short 
vowel was diphthongized to au before the nasal, later, the u was lost 
before the labial, m, but what was left of the diphthong (viz, the a) 
continued to be held as long as the whole diphthong had been, in other 
words, the a undeiwent lengthening P 58 perhaps Melbourn means 
'babbling biook^ (cf OE meldmn 'tell, reveal’) P 60 Mettle hardly 
shows " development of o to e ” but rathei substitution of e for o, by con 
tamination of late ME moot with meeting , or with the veib meet P 
in Orwell the OE synonyms dr and ord may have been used interchange 
ably , one can see no reason for the loss of d before w 

P 140 the criticism of Andeison seems pointless Between " he takes 
it to be OE flemena-dio ' fugitives’ dyke,’ ” and " more probably we have 
to start with OE fiemena-dio ‘ dyke of the fugitives,’ ” the difference is 
too slight to matter P 166 the first element of Drayton may go back 
to OE drceg in the unrecorded sense ' water course ’ The corresponding 
Icelandic word drag has this sense in the plural P 198 EME is a 
misprint for EModE P 200 since the first element of Mettleham never 
has d, it can haidly be identified with middle The 17th century Meatlam 
points to a long vowel, and Mettle- may go back to an unrecorded OE 
mcetla ' dreamei ’ P 205 the t of creast^may have arisen quite mde 
pendently of crest, compare hest, OE hoes 

P 217 the first element of Ohettisham hardly goes back to OE Oett, 
since no forms with tt occur until the end of the 15th century One is 
also reluctant to explain the forms in Chedes as "due to voicing of 
intervocalic t,” in the absence of parallels P 221 (top) OE stunt is 
cognate with Icelandic stuttr ' short, short spoken ’ and MHG stunz ' short ’ 
The OE meaning ' foolish ’ seems clearly to be a secondary development, 
and the Cambridgeshire ' blunt of manner, steep ’ may well be a survival 
from ancient times 

P 223 for Germanic read German P* 225 (bottom) the metathetic 
form of aspe would be apse, not apes, and this etymology of Apes must be 
rejected Why not ape’ 5 ? P 226 chain for Mir or chare is probably a 
case of dissimilation, arising in names like March Chare, Chair Farm, 
Chairhridge See p 254, where the change is wiongly stigmatized as a 


3 
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corruption ” P 231 one cannot accept the connection made between 
(jTunty and ^^tlie Teutonic stem giunpo,'" in spite of the 17th-century 
d-spelling P 238 Sfouhnggc 1417 may be for Stonhugge by misreading 
but hardly by any phonetic piocess, since ou, if genuine, is a diphthong 
P 289 (footnote) the oldest foim, Burhcch, may be a bad one” but 
it IS suppoited by Burhech 1840, and possibly its hist element goes back 
to OE hUr ‘ cottage ’ If so, the cuiient Bird- is a blend of Bud- and Bur- 

Max Forster’s huge book^ Dei Flussname Themse und seme 
Sippe,^ IS a masterpiece of its kind It abounds in good things and 
in particular it serves to supplement and correct E EkwalFs pioneer 
book on English river-names (see MLN XLIV 503 f ) The 
subtitle, Studien :^ur Anglisierung keltischer Eigennamen und zur 
Lautchronologie des Altbritischen,” brings out the scope and im- 
portance of the work better than does its title According to the 
title-page, these studies were^ read to the Bavarian Academy at a 
meeting held on Jan 15, 1927, but presumably only the nucleus of 
the book was then presented As it now stands, the work falls into 
two paits an Allgememer Teil” (pp 1-366), divided into 
■^v^n chapters,^ and a Spezieller Teil” (pp 367-764)^ divided 
into 15 chapters, most of which are devoted each to a single 
river-name Then come three appendices (pp 765-841), a section 
of Xachtrage und Besserungen” (pp 842-857) , five word-indices 
(pp. 858-937), the last two of which are misnumbered, and a 

Sachregister ” (pp 938-951). 

It IS impossible, in the space at my disposal, to signalize the 
many contributions to knowledge made in this admiiable work 
I must restrict myself to points on which I cannot agree with the 
author, and to the correction of slips, together with occasional 
additions to the material which the author has brought together 

P 45 To Shakespeare’s Eerford add Harford Co in Maryland Pp 46- 
47 the theory of " Verstarkung ” which Forster here sets up seems to 
me dubious In all the examples which he lists as sure cases, the medial 


« Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phi- 
losophisch-historische Abteilung, Jahrgang 1941, Band I Mdnchen, 1941 
[actually published in April, 1942] Pp xii + 951 
^The chapter headings are 1 Verhaltnis von Fluss- und Ortsname, 
2 Sprachliche Herkunft der ne Flussnamen, 3 Nach welchen Eigen- 
schaften konnen Flusse bcnannt werden*? 4 Ziele und Aufgaben der Fluss- 
namenforschung, 6 Die Erforschung der Geschichte der Flussnamenformen, 
6 Flexion und Genus der ae Flussnamen, 7 Bishenge Forschung„ The 
seventh chapter is primarily a critique of EkwalTs book 
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velar nasal can be explained as a product of dissimilation, n n becoming 
ng n P 48 the explanation given for R%pponden is puzzling, the ME 
form has no voraufgehendes p” which would cause ‘"Assimilation des 
Anlautes ” of the medial element hurne One can only say that the 
16th-century form Ryhonden sh^ws loss of r (presumably by assimilation), 
and the modern form shows an unexplained unvoicing of the earlier b 
The discussion of OheJiampton should include a cross reference to p 65 
The form Tenlury is best explained, not as a case of “ doppelte "" assimila- 
tion, but as a case in which md became nd by place-assimilation, and ndh 
then became nb by loss of d in the heavy consonant group P 58 the 
discussion of Yxelden should include a cross-reference to p 55 
P 64 footnote Shakespeare^s rimes hey survey and key may are 
normal, the modern pronunciation of hey had then come in, see 

NRD P 70 here and elsewhere the author credits the Norman scribes 
with introducing "‘emen wahllosen Wechsel zwischen t und tA” which 
actually goes much further back, confusion between t and th is a charac- 
teristic of Latin orthography from post-classical times and flourished 
throughout the Middle Ages, one is not surprised to find it infecting 
vernaculai orthogiaphy as well P^ 75 bottom OE Lygeanbyrg failed to 
become ModE ^Linghury because there was no n in the second element to 
produce dissimilation (see my comments above on “ Verstarkung”) P 9^ 
note 3 one must be skeptical of Forster’s connection of OE scytere etc 
with MHG sohutte ‘rubbish,’ since no such word occurs in English (the 
OB word means ‘shooter’) Ekwall is probably right in explaining the 
rounded vowel in some of the names as due to influence from initial sh 
A cross-reference to p 331, note 4 would have been desirable 
P 107 the author’s theories about linguistic change leave me wholly 
skeptical There is surely no reason to believe that an Untersohicht would 
have more progressive tendencies than an Oberschicht True aristocracies 
normally feel free to speak as they please, they set the styles while the 
rest conform, in speech as in other matters Linguistic change does not 
have to start at the bottom, it may just as well start at the top We 
know little about such things, of course, but Forster’s speculations here 
seem out of place as well as unconvincing 

P 157 (see also p 844) the critical spirit which elsewhere makes 
Forster’s approach so fruitful here fails him, he accepts without question 
Pedersen’s statement {Yergl Cham i 21) that Irish ron and r6t go back 
to OE hran and rad respectively This is the more surprising in that 
Forster, as an Anglicist, might be expected to see at once what is wrong 
with these connections As regards ron ‘ seal,’ this word, by virtue of its 
meaning, obviously cannot be linked with OE hran " reindeer ’ It can be 
linked with OE hron "whale,’ since this word seems sometimes to be 
applied to other sea-beasts (see Toller, Supplement, s v ) But hron has a 
short vowel The long vowel of the Irish word may be explained on the 
theory that rdn got into Irish, not directly from '‘English, but by way of 
Old Welsh, where the o would undergo lengthening As for rot ‘ way,’ 
which answers to MWelsh rhawd "course,’ Forster recognizes the phonetic 
difficulty involved in the connection with OE rdd "riding, raid,’ but he 
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Ignores the semantic difficulties, which are prohibitive Like many others, 
he simply puts back into medieval English the modem meaning (first 
recoided from the year 1596) His aigument that “ der Brite kein langes 
a mehi hatte’’ and theiefoie in adopting the OE woid rad substituted his 
long open o for the OE long a reads ver}^, stiangely indeed, since he has 
3 ust told us (in his discussion of the ^iver name Tone) of the rise of a 
long a in Old Welsh* In truth, OInsh rot ‘way’ and MWelsh rhawd 
‘course’ cannot be connected with OE tad (modern road) but must be 
explained otherwise They may go back to an IE i6th-j lengthened grade 
of the base reth- ‘run,’ a connection which would explain the Welsh mean- 
ing ‘ course ’ well enough 

P 198 the nvei-name Derwent, and the surnames Gatey, Chew, and 
Glow, are m D Jone^ Bngl P'ton Diet P 260, note 1 the discussion 
of the name of the Ests is inadequate, see my paper in Speculum vm 67 fif 
Pp 262-263 footnote (see also p 848) the long discussion of the names 
in Alfred’s account of Wulfstan’s voyage includes various dubious assump- 
tions, thus, that the Cotton sembe knew nothing of contemporary Scandi- 
navian geographical names and copied mechanically what he saw befoie 
him, a theory which makes his accurate repi eduction of ceitain Scandi- 
navian pronunciations of his own day mere accidents One objects, too, 
^ the author’s belief that the English had no words of their own for 
Scandinavia or its parts, even when they themselves lived in Scandinavia, 
a period which Forster calls a “ kontinentale Entlehnungszeit ” (p 262 
bottom) His excellent suggestion that the LMmd of the Cotton text goes 
back to an Alfredian *L§almd he himself rejects, because it would repre- 
sent a “borrowing” of the sixth century or earlier* Now and then he 
simply Ignores the late date of the Cotton text, thus, in saying that 
OE Blecinga-eg “setzt voraus, dass urnoid schon im 9 Jahrhundert 
zu aschwed B monophthongiert war ” 

P 332, note 3 to the list of words which were inflected both strong 
and weak should be added a few examples, at least, of propel names, as 
the HrBpel and Ercedla of Beowulf, see MP XL 16 bottom P 374 top 
the n of Tfimfield (for Tamfield) is hardly an example of assimilation, 
since f after all is a labial, not a dental, and a labiodental m would still 
be an m, not an n P 382, note 1 one or more words have dropped out 
of the sentence after the dash 

Pp 405 ff the discussion of the medieval forms of Tamar is not very 
enlightening The “ altenglische Normalform” was doubtless Tamer, as 
Forster says, but when he adds, “ alter Tamar one is not sure just what 
he means The oldest recorded form in English is Tamur, from a docu- 
ment of the late 10th century- Forster thinks the u of this form a sciibal 
error for a, and this apparently leads him to conclude that Tamar was 
an OE form actually once on record though miscopied If so, the -ar 
(instead of -er) presumably reflected the leveling of unstrest vowels for 
which there is good evidence in the late 10th century, see my paper in 
the Gurme Volume (1930), pp 110 ff Certainly we have no reason to 
think that an early OE form *Tamar existed By Alfred’s day, in all 
likelihood, this name had reached the stage Tamr, though it continued to 
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be spelt Tamer, see Luick, Gram , p 317 This stage is reflected, I think, 
in ME Taime (piesumably an oblique case form in origin), a form not 
propel ly explained as franzosiert ” ME Tamhre likewise seems to be a 
native form, see Jordan Matthes, ME Gram, p 187 The forms Tanhre 
and Tandre, howevei, are obviopsly gallicized 

P 532 a spelling pronunciation of Esther too is often heard nowadays 
P 555 one can hardly believe that the piivileges of the German mer- 
chants in London c 1000 were granted to them ‘‘well man sich der 
Blutsverwandtschaft mit den Niedersachsen noeh bewusst war P 590, 
note 1 the Leningrad MS of Bede’s History likewise has i, not y, in the 
Lichfield name, according to 0 S Anderson (see MLN lx 556 f ) P 652 
footnote Forster’s objections to the transcriptions of the voiced bilabial 
fiicative now usual among the Celticists are souncfty based, but his own 
transcriptions are likewise objectionable io should not be used for a 
fricative but should be restricted to the semivowel The regular phonetic 
symbol for the fricative is the crossed 6, and Forster actually uses this 
symbol for lenited I but not for lenited w, even though this had lost its 
nasalization The unfortunate results of his w transcription are most evi- 
dent, perhaps, on p 680, where he speaks of a “ Reibelaut v, aus alter em 
ae w” with reference to the / of OE Defnas (modern Devon) Since iv is 
ordinal ily used to tianscnbe the runic letter wynn, in OE orthography, 
use for the bilabial fricative as well is a bit confusing, to say the least 
But the confusion extends throughout Forster’s long discussion of the 
lenited m and makes things unduly hard for the uninitiated 

P 668 it IS wrong to say of fricative m that “ ein solcher Laut war 
aber den Angelsachsen, wie alien Germanen, vollig unbekannt” I have 
discussed (among other things) the fricative m and fricative n of Old 
Norse in RES iii 261-266 and iv 266 268 The fricative m of Old English 
occurs only befoie n, and is marked by a vacillation between m and f in 
the spelling, as in nefne or nemne ‘ except ’ In prehistoric times English 
presumably had a fricative m (later lost) in words like fif ‘five’ P 704 
it is incredible that the English “ apperceived ” a British nasalized a as 
their own oe, such a nasal or nasalized a wo^zld have been ea|iated rather 
with OE a or 0 P 706 in spite of the author’s theories, the name Devon 
evidently came into English early The want of an w-spelling presumably 
means that in this word the fricative lost its nasalization early One may 
conjecture that this was due to the fact that another nasal immediately 
followed If so, the loss of nasality can be explained as a case of dissimi 
lation nasal plus nasal became oral plus nasal No such change can be 
postulated for English, where, as we have seen, fricative m occurs only 
before n We are driven to conclude, then, that it was in British speech 
that lenited m early lost its nasality in the position immediately before n 
1 have noted misprints on pp 6, 12, 17, 24, 56, 99, 133, 160, 195, 223, 259, 
269, 395, 405, 494, 565, 685, 694, 601, 677, 697, 714. 

Professor Massey^s study® is the first mstalment of a wider 
survey which is promised m the title (Preface) It makes a 

® B W A Massey, Fish-Names in the British Commonwealth and the 
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marked contrast with Max Forster’s study of river-names by virtue 
of its brevity The author manages to get a great dea\ into a very 
small space, though he is far from having exhausted the subject 
His devices for condensation are a bit^ confusing at times, and his 
lists and statistical tables might have been arranged better, but 
the material is theie, and can be examined with profit, once one has 
learned the complexities of his system of presentation He sum- 
marizes his conclusions thus 

we see an island with riveis and lakes abounding in fishes, now scien- 
tifically distinguished into 43 species, to which have in course of time 
been given 39 distinctive, and usually monosyllabic, English names Only 
2 of these seem to have been brought by the fifth century Gei manic invaders 
from their earlier continental homes The names which the eaily 

English gave are found to be drawn fiom several linguistic sources, 
and, when decipherable, to have oiigmally been descripti\e of the beaier’s 
colour , appeal ance , action , or habit , oi sometimes 
metaphorical, recalling a spike, a slug, or a shadow (pp 60-61) 

IS to be hoped that the author will continue his investigations^ 
and that the remaining instalments will be presented in fullei and 
more readable form 

Professor BkwalFs monograph ® shows the mastery of the 
material and the capacity for significant generalization which was 
to be expected of the author The woik falls into foui chapters 
The first and longest of these lists and discusses the Old English 
baptismal names in post-Conquest London (pp 1-90) Chapter 
two deals with ^Hhe exchange of Old English or Old Scandinavian 
names for Norman-French ” (pp 91-117), Chapter three takes up 
" by-names'*and surnames*'^ (pp 118-178), and the last chapter is 
made up of a number of ^^phonological notes” (pp 179-197) 
Appended to this chapter is a generalization about London English 
of the greatest importance for historians of our language, I quote 
the last sentence (p 198) 

The probability appears to be that Loudon English had reached the Middle 
English stage about the time of the Conquest, and that the boundary line 
between Old and Middle English, so far as spoken London English is 
concerned, should he drawn about the middle of the eleventh centuiy 


V B A, (k Study tn Semantics I Eresh Water-Pish Names in the British 
Isles Posnan Uuiv Press Posnan, 1948 Pp, 64 

« E Ekwall, Marly London Personal Names, Acta Keg Soc Humaniorum 
Litterarum Lundensis xun Lund, 1947, Pp xx + 208 
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We have no reason to think that the Enghsh of London was at a 
stage more advanced than was the Enghsh of the rest of the 
country in the eleventh century On the contrary, it shared the 
conservatism of the south, yrhere Imguistic change proceeded at a 
slower pace than it did in the north of England The date 1050 
for the begmnmg of the Middle English period errs, if at all, on 
the conservative side 

Certain details in EkwaU’s masterly hook call for comment of 
one sort or another 

P 39 to the examples under Godleofu should 1^ added the Chaucerian 
Godehef {C T , B 3084 ) , the reconstructed OE form should surely be 
Gode- rather than God- P 47 the form Hardelet, though maiked “ sic,’^ 
answers to OB Heardred well enough, its I is due to dissimilation, its t to 
final unvoicing, and its medial e is }>e^ taken as a svarabhakti vowel 
P 106 Af turns is surely a Welsh or Breton, not a French name Pp 
124 ff the author goes too far when he interprets as inherited surnames 
certain occupational by-names Thus, the moneyer Johannes Peucier may 
have got his by-name before he became a minter, or he may have done 
work in leather as a hobby, m which case his by name would he bestowed^ 
upon him by his fellow-money ers Pp 126 f the by-name Sunessune, in 
spite of Ekwairs “ no doubt,” was hardly pronounced “ with one stress (on 
the fiist syllable) ” P 137 the ME by-name Balls goes back to ON 
Balk, in my opinion P 147 Ekwall’s etymology of the by-name Dang{%)€r 
wants plausibility, as he himself recognizes One may suggest for source 
ONT dengtr * sharpener, hammerer,* a word actually used as a nickname, 
the a IS parallel to that of Wannoo (p 170) P 157 the by-name Lobte, 
literally ‘ spider,* if it actually refers to the man’s person, probably marks 
him not as ‘‘ a lean person ** but as a man with a fat body (or paunch) 
but spindly arms and legs P 161 the byname Ftneferdtng 'torment 
farthing* may be compared with pinohpenny, though pinching is a mild 
form of toiment P 190 if y answers to OE bo, it is presumably a spell- 
ing variant of East Saxon I, see OodeUf (p 39 bottom) 

Bkwall has also published a short study called American and 
British PronmciatioUy^^ a somewhat expanded -version of a paper 

read at the Anglo-American week at Uppsala in the autumn of 
1943 (p 7). His study is essentially historical, and he is concern- 

^®See my paper, ''When did Middle English begin’’*, in the Curme 
Tolume of Linguistic Studies (Baltimoie, 1930), pp- 110-117 For another 
dating, based, it would seem, on the survival of traditional orthography 
rather than on the characteristics of the language as such, see A C 
Baugh, in A Literary History of England (New York, 1948), p 109 

^^The American Institute in the University of TJpsala Essays and 
Studies- II Upsala, 1946 Pp 38 
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ed chiefly to explain ^^the agieement between eightcenth-centnry 
American and Biitish pronunciation’^ (p 30) and the differenti- 
ation which took place latei on He summarizes his conclusions as 
follows 

educated American speech M-as undei the influence of Standard British 
all through the Colonial pei lod and shai ed the development of Standard 
Biitish When the Colonies became independent, the direct and close 

communication with the Mother Country ceased, and the new country even 
placed itself consciously m opposition to England and everything British, 
also as legal ds language Fiom that time on, Ameiican pronunciation 
has been on the whole independent of Biitish, the lesult has been that 
American pi onuneiation has not come to sliaie the development undei gone 
later by Standaid British, but lemains at about the stage it had reached 
by the time of the Bevolution 

In my opinion these conclusions are correct, subject to a few quali- 
fications which need not be specified here In the course of his 
paper the author makes some statements in need of correction 

15 fi the author has missed an impoitant featuie of New England 
speech, namely, its [a] phoneme (as against the [a] of the lest of the 
country), a phoneme which differs in quality and quantity alike from 
the uniounded short a P 16 shoit [as] hardly occurs in woids like 
calf, lialf, the vowel is long or half -long eveiy where, I think P 20 the 

0 of process (though not of pi ogress) is often long in Ameiican speech 
P 23 unrounded short o is widespread, though not geneial, in New 
England as elsewhere P 25 the o of -ory is commonly [o] in America, 
though [o] may also be heard P 26 the r of WorcesUi was probably 
lost by assimilation, not by dissimilation P 28 the tt of "bottle is not 
intervocalic, truly intervocalic t (as in p^ty) has a lenited rather than a 
voiced pronunciation, though a secondary voicing may take place P 32 

1 agree with £urath rather than with the author as regards the prevalence 
of Southern English Standard pronunciation in other parts of England 
before the nineteenth century , indeed, even in that century Southern speech 
did not become geneial among the gentry until late 

On his last page the author regrets that he ^^had no means of 
finding out to what extent young [colonial] Americans frequented 
the universities of the Mother Country’’ If The American 
Oxonian of January, 194^, had been accessible to him, he would 
have found there an enlightening paper by Willard Connely on 

Colonial Americans in Oxford and Cambridge.” 

After H. L Mencken brought out the fourth edition of his 
American Language in 1936, so much new material came into his 
hands that he had to choose between a fifth edition and a series of 
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supplements He decided upon the latter course/^ but Ins two 
supplementary volumes are so written that they can be read inde- 
pendently of the earlier work, although the material is presented 
under the same headings and subheadings, the first supplement 
answering to Chapters I-VI, the second to Chapters VII-XI of the 
fourth edition In order to knit new and old together the author 
repeats himself here and there, but his repetitions (marked as such 
by brackets), all told, amount to no more than a few pages The 
new matter consists, in part, of documents and studies in existence 
before 193G but not then known to Mencken or used by him, in 
part, of documents and studies which have become available since 
1936* Much in the two supplements is based on the authoi’s own 
collections, much is based on the work of other investigators The 
two volumes add enoimously to our information about American 
speech, and must be reckoned a major contribution to the subject 
But the richness and fulness of the presentation are not the whole 
story As eveiybody knows, Menchken has the talent, not always 
found in learned writers, of making his material come alive Mjpre-^ 
over, he is careful to tell us where he got his information, and his 
footnotes and indexes would do credit to the most painstaking and 
conscientious Ph, D of the strictest school These books, though 
meant first of all for the delectation of the general reading public, 
are duly equipped with the needful scholarly apparatus, and, along 
with the work to which they are supplementary, give us by far tlie 
best survey of American speech in existence 

The following comments on matters of detail may prove useful 
for a new edition : 

Supplement I 

P* 2 Malone’s name was Edmond, not Edmund P 8 anH is the older 
spelling of urenH (as in aren^t /’), not of ain’t P 11 Witherspoon’s 
'Hwo first” needs no sic (see n 337) P 14 falcon still has no I m 
the speech of falconers P 18 the author’s spelling counselling is British’ 
P 25 Webster was right m thinking that British English would change 
more than would American, though his reasons for so thinking were poor 
P 27 Jones’s famous statement about Sanskrit was made m 1786, not 
1796 Pp. 62 and 107 Manly left Brown for Chicago in 1898 P 80 
Edgerton’s paper appeared in the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society (not Assooiatton) P 122 one is surprised to find 


The American Language, Supplement I (pp xvin -b 740 + xxxv, $5) ; 
Supplement 11 (pp xiv 4- 890 -f xhu, $7 60) Knopf New York, 1945- 
1948 
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Mencken endorsing Bryant’s condemnation of over for mo7e than and to 
loan for to lend P 137, n 2 for Old read old P 146 for AnghsUsche 
read EnghschCj and, two lines below, for Spfach read Bptache P 155 
the “recent Irish observer” dated the beginning of Ameiican speech 13 
years too late, a slip which Mencken mighj^ well have pointed out P 159 
bottom voahlle is probably fiom Low^ German, not High P 161 for 
’round read round 

P 188 for Niceae read Nicaea P 189 what is said about dope heie 
does not agree with what is said on p 319 P 197 bayou is from Choc- 
taw bayuk through La French P 209 Sheiwood meant to say that 
holpe ‘ helped ’ came to be pronounced hope , he hardly had the noun hope 
in mind P 225 for policy read police P 276 after hofgor add s%o, 
as no such word ever ^^xisted P 389 lettered in swimming means not 
'majored’ but 'won his letter’ (i e won the right to w^eai the initial 
letter of his school) P 395 phone and vamp aie shortenings but not 
back formations. P 407 along with words in -minded etc words in -wide 
might have been discussed 

P 450 pinch ' steal ’ is not an Americanism P 463 cai rousel is 
known to me as a French woid only, whereas I have known merry go lound 
from childhood P 464 commencement is not an Ameiicanism, w^'o got it 
from Cambridge Univ , where it is still used The Oxford word act means 
' public defense of a thesis,’ not ' commencement ’ P 468 the English 
say rubber (not Xndian-rubher) as we do, though eraser may also be heaid 
in both countries Espantoon is a Baltimore wmid, I think, ceitainly it 
is not general in this country P 475 the NED says that serviette “has 
come to be considered vulgar ” and Wyld marks it “ vulg ” in his Uni- 
versal Diet, The standard English woid is napkin P 477 the English 
now usually say ground-nut for oui peanut P 479 in London lavatory 
IS the official name for a public toilet and I have never heard it called 
“ public convenience ” P 480 instead of chai -a banc the English some- 
times say motorcoaoh P 481 my experience has been that the English 
say scrambled eggs just as we do The word semester should be added 
here to the li^t of Americanisjns , the English say term (as we do too, of 
course) The DAE records blind m the sense 'window shade (on rollers)’ 
and gives several quotations for it, including one from Mark Twain 
My owm word is shade, but I have heard Americans say blvnd See also 
PADS No 5, p 11, and Ko 8, pp 31 and 37 P 482 in Kichmond, 
Va and perhaps elsewhere pavement is current in the sense 'sidewalk’ 
P 487 the British pronunciation of geyser should be given P 488 
the English spell check as we do unless it is a check on a bank P 513 
for advertently read inadvertently P 568 phrase needs no sic, see 
JSamlet ii, ii. Ill P 641 vespastenne is feminine in metropolitan France 
as well as in Canada 

Supplement II 

P 4 the English stress the first, not the second syllable of deficit, 
compensate, confiscate, and demonstrate Pp 10 (thrice) and 12 (once) 
for Anglican read Anglian P 17, n. 4 most of the stage pronunciations 
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referred to as '' curious specimens ” are perfectly genuine old pi enuncia- 
tions which survived on the stage after they had been given up by the 
general public One of them {rallery for raillery) is marked by the NJSD 
as esp US'' For mourn see MLN xlvi 470 ff P 28, n 2 for Vol n 
read Vol i P 32 here and ^elsewhere the author speaks of “long a" 
when he seems to mean [a] or [a], not [e] or [ei] P 36 Colby's 
disahster is right, since the next word begins with a vowel, his aghast, 
however, should be agahst P 38, line 24 for verbs read vowels The 
statements of Bridges about the vowels of unstressed syllables should not 
have been taken seriously, Mencken is wrong m supposing that the 
“neutral” vowel of such syllables is lestricted, in this country, to ‘"the 
Northeastern seaboard and the South” It is general, of course, and I 
can bear witness to the fact that Mencken himself ^xses it P 44, line 18 
for departs read depart P 54, line 6 for diaphones read allophones 
P 70 the great vowel shift took place about 1400, not 1500 P 72 
another case of short e for long is the first e of le'oer I heard it pro- 
nounced short by a colleague at Cornell in 1916, and got the shock of my 
life, since then I have learned that that is the usual Northern pronuncia- 
tion, though we Southerners continue to use long e, as do the British 
P 73 habit is an unhappy illustration here, teonble would do better, as 
its i really is “ reduced to a grunt ” P 74 here the author's “ long ^ ” 
means [a] in charm, calm but [o ] in salt, walk P 75 here “broadi»a” 
means [o ], according to D Jones, the English use [o ] by preference in 
Albany and Raleigh, though the bicycle is pronounced [rseli] P 76 for 
gagen read gag an P 79 D Jones and Seaman do not agree on the 
pionunciation of stetn P 81, line 3 from bottom for given read giving 
Pp. 122 f the familiar Southern voiced s in greasy and blouse is 
hardly a usage “borrowed fiom below” It is simply standard speech in 
the South as in England Nor is the so called dropping of the g a vul 
garism in origin , the forms go back to the Middle Ages and have been 
used ever since by all levels of the population, though they now belong 
to colloquial style in those regions where they survive P 123 don^t 
for doesnH may well be “phonological” Compare the now, obsolete inH 
for isnH P 165 the yi and w% of the paradigm presumably reproduce 
the short vowel, not ee as Mencken supposes P 171 the name Shands is 
here misspelt Shard, elsewhere (pp 354 and 544, as well as in the index) 
it appears as Shanks P 172 though I am a native of Mississippi, jimmy 
jawed is not familiar to me, but it is familiar to my wife, who was born 
and brought up in Richmond, Va P 195 egal is the old form of the 
word, equal is a modern latinization of it As for buer, this seems to 
answer to French beurre, certainly it can hardly be called a “curious 
pronunciation” of butter P 234 the reference for Kenny's paper is 
wanting P 242, line 29 the printer seems to have got into trouble here 
P 284 installment is out of place here, as the U appears in install, 
the British write instalment (contraiy to Webstenan precept) because 
they write instal (or used to) In other words, a suffix which begins 
with a consonant does not cause doubling, P 285 the noun practise is 
a noun use of the verb , it does not “ descend from an earlier praotio ” but 
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replaced ptacUc The \eib was taken from Fiench, ’sphere it has now 
died out, having been replaced piattqvcf P 286 Biitish spelling is 
used in the magazine \ogxie P 314 desert (verb) and dessert are suiely 
homonyms m “General American” as well as in Biitish use, or, lather, 
they aie homophones P 319 foi fotc% lead fou P 359 dampened is 
not a dialectal foim P 300 dove is not an old picteiit, but an analogical 
formation P 302 woten is standard English P 304 the discussion 
of used to is unsatisfactory , in particular, Mencken seems to think that the 
pi enunciation [ju sto] is dialectal, whereas it is actually standard both 
m America and in England P 366 for hahben read hahhan P 369, n 5, 
line 4 for plural 7ead pronoun P 372 we have no reason to think that 
French o^est mo% had anythmg to do with the rise of English it is me or 
Danish det er mig 

P 410 the change of Kaufmann to Coffman does not exemplify the 
change of au to a'uu P 416, n 3, line 2 for in read is P 470 nine 
presidents (not three) had “surnames as given names,” though perhaps 
Wilson should not be counted, as Woodrow was only his middle name 
P 479 Keturah, the name of one of Abraham’s waves, is out of place in 
a list of invented names P- 497 Thusnelda, the name of the wife of 
Arminius, the greatest of all Germanic heroes, is a fine old historical name, 
evgn if one little used nowadays P 590 the author here shows himself 
'strangely confused about the Tiinity, Emmanuel names the Second, not 
the First Person, and Holg Spimt is the name of the Thud Person, not 
the Second P 591 the Methodists (though not the othei denominations 
mentioned) use saints’ names freely, as also names like Trinity 

During the period under review Numbers 3 to 10 of the Pvibh- 
cation of the American Dialect Society (abbreviated PADS) came 
out Of these, No. 4 is not linguistic and will not be considered 
here. The mam item in No 3 (pp 13-28) is a paper by L. D 
Turner on the sounds and vocabulary of Gullah, Professor Turner 
contributes another paper on Gullah in No 9 (pp. 74-84). Of the 
many writers on this subject, he is the first to come to his task with 
the needful scientific equipment a good knowledge of general 
linguistics, an acquaintance with the history of the Negro slave 
trade, and a familiarity with the West African tongues native to 
the slaves imported from overseas In consequence, his studies of 
Gullah are the only ones in print which have much scientific value 
We look forward with mterest to the monograph on Gullah which 
he hopes soon to publish. 

«No 3, 1945, pp 28, No 4, 1945, pp 25, Ko 5, 1946, pp 46, No 6, 
1946, pp 46, No 7, 1947, pp 255, No 8, 1947, pp 41; No 9, 1947, pp 
89, No. 10, 1948, pp 82 All to be bad from Prof G P Wilson, secre- 
tary of tbe Society, Woman’s Coll of Univ of N C , Greensboro, N, C 
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No 5 IS devoted chiefly to a glossary of Virginia words, by 
Phyllis J Nixon (pp 7-43), with an important programmatic 
preface of four pages by Hans Kuiath In No 6 (pp 44-46), B J. 
Whiting has listed those words of Miss Nixon’s glossary which are 
likewise current in Waldo Cb , Marne To the same number 0. M. 
Woodaid contributes a word-list from Virginia and North Carolma 
(pp. 4-43) 

No 7 IS given over to The Place-Names of Dane Go , Wwomn, 
by P G Cassidy (pp 8-251), the first full-fiedged monograph 
published by the Society since its reorganization Professor E L 
Eamsay, who has done so much for placemame study in this 
coimtry, contributes an appreciative foreword to Mr Cassidy’s 
monograph This falls into three parts an introduction (pp 
9-41), a list of sources (pp 42-58),, and a list of the place-names 
investigated, with comments on each (pp. 59-251) The author 
shows himself a well-trained, competent investigator, there is 
nothing amateurish about his work As Eamsay says in his fore- 
word, “ any worth-while study of place-names must be a combina- 
tion of geography, history, and Imguistics” The present study 
fulfils these requirements admirably, and one can only hope that 
our graduate schools train many more hke Cassidy I find very 
little indeed to quarrel with in his book Morland Terrace (pp 
33, 169) IS not a hack formation but rather an abstraction from the 
earlier Westmorland, and it will hardly do to make the velar n of 
Wingra secondary (p 33), as the etymology throws no light on 
the matter and the dental n may be the one of secondary origin 
No 8 consists of two main items a paper on maple-sugar lan- 
guage in Vermont (pp 3-10), by Margaret M Bryant, and a 
number of short word-lists by various contributors, lists supple- 
mentary to those given in PADS 5 and 6 Besides Mr Turner’s 
contribution, mentioned above. No 9 includes “ Oil Eefinery Terms 
in Oklahoma,” by A T King (pp 3-64), and a nme-page account 
of an “ Experiment in State-wide Dialect Colleetmg,” by E H. 
Criswell. No 10 analyses " An Iowa Low German Dialect ” The 
author, Mr A P Kehlenbeck, gives us a systematic account, taking 
up in seven chapters (preceded by a two-page mtroduction) the 
historical background, the phonology, the. morphology, the word 
order, the English loan words, four short texts in phonetic tran- 
scription (with translations), and the vocabulary (a list of about 
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^300 woids with English glosses) A noteworthy feature of the 
phonology of the dialect is the six consonantal phonemes with binal 
intonation Since intonation noimally implies tone, one is curious 
to know how the thiee surd pronemes [t, s, J] manage to get pro- 
nounced with rise-fall intonation ^ The binal character of the 
three nasals (in their cases fall-rise intonation makes less 
trouble for the analyst The use of the term vowel as synonymous 
with sonant (i e syllabic sound) is unfortunate, as the author 
unwittingly makes clear (p 12 bottom) Elsewhere, as on p 13, 
he uses better terminology, though his sonantic is not wholly satis- 
factory, sonantal wo^?»ld be prefeiable by virtue of the parallel with 
consonantal 

Professor Stewards book^^ has for sub-title ^^A Historical Ac- 
count of Place-naming m thg United States The author is not 
a professional linguist and his book is popular rather than technical 
in purpose, but he has done with success what he set out to do, 
namely, to present the process of naming (p 387) He tells the 
i^st^y of our name-giving as part of the history of the country, of 
course, and makes it come alive. He obviously did much study of 
a technical character to prepare himself for his task, and I find no 
serious deficiencies in his treatment of the subject The most 
conspicuous omission, perhaps, is that of Dixte, a legional name 
mentioned indeed (p 385) but not discussed The following com- 
ments are piesented for what they are worth. 

P 21 meadow is a native Englisli word, and oreeh may be, see P H 
Peaney, Place-Names of Cambridgeshire^ pp 254 P 35 the author 
here departs from his normal chronological account of events in order to 
make New Ehgland follow Virginia, whereas in fact New York should 
have second place P 66 Namalake lost its Na- not “by some great 
twist but by the familiar process known as aphesis P 83 Niagara 
goes back directly to Ongmaahra, not by way of Ongiara P 112 the 
Shell- of Shellpot is merely a translation of Swedish Skill- P 114 here 
Harford Co , Md might have been mentioned, the name answers to English 
Hereford P 128 Blowing for Blue Wing is an unconventional but not 
a “phonetic spelling” The spelling Ozark, however (p 137), is phonetic 
as well as unconventional P, 150 Teeny is not a bad spelling, see the 
dictionaries The author seems to have thought it a misspelling (and mis- 
pronunciation) of tiny P 161 the form LuVbegrud presumably started 
not as a spelling but as pronunciation, to which the spelling conformed 


Q. B Stewart, Names on the Land Bandom House New York, 1945 
Pp x + 418 $3 
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P 252 Grenada, though mentioned, is not classified, it obviously echoes 
the name of the British colony in the West Indies, cf Jamaica, N Y and 
Trinidad, Col<jiado P 274 the Bel of Belmont is a masculine, not a 
feminine foim, Shakespeare’s use of Belmont in The Merchant of Venice 
may have given it the preference over Beaumont 

■» 

Ml Hamill Kenny's big book obviously involved much hard 
work^ and the author's zeal and industry are to be commended 
Pages 1-65 make an '' mtroductoiy essay/^ falling into three parts 
an introduction proper (pp 1-30), a description of ''materials and 
methods" (pp 30-48), and a section called "philology" (pp. 48- 
65) If one may ^udge by the matters discussed under the last 
head, the author uses philology in a sense mi easy to define, he 
includes under it (A) phonology, (B) the current pronunciation of 
West Virginia place names, a list of specimens only, (C) the change 
of place names, (D) the synthetic place name, and (E) place name 
vocabulary (subdivided into fauna, flora, and topogiaphy) To 
Mr Hamill, it would seem, philology means ' word-lore ' or the like. 
This meaning is not recognized in the dictionaries, though the 
College Standard of 1947 comes close to it in its third definition 
" In popular use, etymology " I have the impression that ' word- 
lore ' IS the most prevalent meaning of philology today, although 
never befoie, so far as I know, has it got into learned writing 
Ceitainly the dictionaries are at fault m not recognizing this 
meaning The mam body of Mr Hamill's book consists, of course, 
of an alphabetical list of place names, each discussed more or less 
(pp 71-698) There follows a bibliography (pp 699-7^0), and 
the work is ended with a list of the maps consulted (pp 721-730) 
and an index 

The faults of this book are those of the amateur It would be 
impossible in the space at my disposal to list, much less to discuss, 
the many details which need correction, and I shall restrict myself 
here to a few of the mistakes in a single department, that of 
pronunciation Secondary stiess is not infrequently marked where 
such a stress seems incredible I do not believe, for instance, that the 
last syllable of American has secondary stress (p 50) The symbol 
for rhotacized schwa is used (as on p 50) without explanation, no 

iG Ym g%ma Place Names, their Origin an4 Meaning, Including the 
Nomenclature of the Streams and Mountains The Place Name Press 
Piedmont, W Va , 1945 Pp xix + 768 
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such symbol appears in the table on p 69. The variation between 
Almm and Ahains in the name Abiam Greek is morphological, not 
phonetic (p 51), and the same applies to the other examples of 
the omission of 5 which the author gives Tmck for Uact does 
not exemplify the substitution ot h for ^ (p 52) , here the author 
IS misled by the spelling Lumce is not an unvoiced variant of 
Looney (p 53) , perhaps the author means that Lumce arose by 
unvoicing the last phoneme of Looney’s The variation between d 
and i spellings in words like Oassidy hardly reflects any actual 
difference in the pi enunciation (p. 53) Such slips indicate that 
the authoi is not air home m the phonetics of his native tongue, or 
in linguistics geneially 

Di M M Mathews in his lectures on Some Sources of Southern- 
isms'^^ takes up three sources “The Nahuatl Contribution to 
Southern Speech^’ (pp. 1-41) , “ Some Muskhogean Words in the 
Southern Vocabulary^’ (pp 42-85), and “Africanisms in the 
Plantation Vocabulary” (pp 86-129) There follow 17 pages of 
ifbtes, an index of words, and a subject index The first lecture has 
no proper place in the series, as the words there taken up are nearly 
all western rather than southern, in so far as they have a regional 
charactei at all The lectures were designed for a popular audience 
and make pleasant reading The author’s lively personality comes 
out in this book as in everything he does. Mathews is an old hand 
in the lexical field, and his etymological lore is up to date Now 
and then, however, like everybody else, he makes slips Thus, it was 
Paul, not Peter (p 4), who preached on Mars Hill, and shack can 
hardly come from Mexican Spanish jacal (p. 41) , for another 
etyjnology*^ of shack see "'the AGD. Of special interest are the 
author’s discussions of lenne and cush (pp 115 ff ), though one 
does not see why lenne could not be Malay in origin after all 
During the period under review the Linguistic Society of America 
has published three language monographs and four language dis- 
sertations,^^ and four more volumes of the great Danish dictionary 

Dancy Lectures, Fourth Series Univ of Alabama Press Univer- 
sity, Ala , 1948 Pp [XU] + 154 $2 50 

Language Monographs 22 to 24, Baltimore 1945-1948 * 0 F Voegelin 
and Z S Harris, Indeso to the Frame Boas GollecUon of Materials for 
American Linguistics, pp 43, Martin Joos, Acoustic Phonetics, pp. 136, 
Bobert A. Hall, Jr, French, pp. 56 Language Dissertations 39 to 42, 
Baltimore 1946-1948 W E. Welmers, A Descriptive Grammar of Fanti, 
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have come out This woik is now rapidly nearing its conclusion 
Heie should also be mentioned Peter Skautrup’s big history of the 
Danish language, two volumes of which have already appeared 
The author writes well, and his book comes alive as a narrative of 
events, something not always to be found in works of this kind 

The sixth volume of the late Otto Jespei sen’s English grammar 
deals with morphology and was originally planned as Vol II of the 
series (see the Preface of that volume) The text lay unfinished 
for many years , it was at last completed and made ready for pub- 
lication with the help of three disciples of the old master, one of 
whom, Niels Haislnnd, did the “ lion’s share of the whole ” (p in) 
The treatment of modern English morphology here given is by far 
the best we have The followmg notes may prove useful for a 
second edition of the volume 

P 10 the s of the 2d sing in Tennyson’s N'orthem Farmer (e g 
tha hnaws ‘thou knowest’) is not “the s of the third person singular 
extended to all foims of the present” but is the ancient s ending of the 
2d sing , recorded in northern OE and still used in northern dialect speech 
P 31 the a of the last syllable of kidnapped and handicapped is not an 
“unstressed vowel/’ although it does not take the mam stress P 32 
wont ‘ accustomed ’ still has, in this country, the historically correct pro- 
nunciation [wAiit] P 34 het is not “from OF” but is a native English 
word , see Studier i modem Sprakvetenskap xvn 96 P 41 fly for flee is 
archaic in American use P 51 the o of shone is usually [ou] m cur 
rent American speech P 59 the forms horn and home are distinguished 
in pronunciation as well as spelling by many millions of English-speaking 
people P 64 the past participle woken, though perfectly good British 
English, IS not used in America P 75 yede goes back not to OE %ode 
but to OE gecode P 97 winged means ‘ deprived of the use of the wings ’ 
and thus goes with pinion etc on p 95, wlftere, besides, cruTnh and shell 
might have been mentioned Pp 98 99 father, haiby, cook, nurse, etc are 


pp 78, B Schwartz, The Boot and its Modification in Pnmitive Indo 
European, pp 67, C T Hodge, An Outline of Eausa Grammar, pp 61; 
E G Zerm, The Neuter Plural in Latin Lyric Verse, pp 20 
^^Ordhog over det danske Spiog, udgivet af Det danske Sprog og 
Litteraturselskab 21 Bind, sort-stiv0jet, 1943, pp 738 , 22 Bind, stjaalen- 
synkning, 1944, pp 763, 23 Bind, synligti0re, 1946, pp 781, 24 Bind, 
tja-tseve, 1948, pp 746 Copenhagen 
^^Det danske Spiogs Eistorie vol i (beginnings to 1350), pp x + 
352, vol II (1350 1700), pp vi + 455 Copenhagen Gyldendal, 1944-1947 
A Modern English Gianimar on Ewtorical Principles, Part VI, Morph 
ology Written with the assistance of Paul Christophersen, ITiels Haislund, 
and Knud Schibsbye Ejnar Munksgaard Copenhagen, 1942 Pp x + 
570 
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haidly names of peibons, though they may be so used P 109 hook it 
"make off" goes back to ME P 110 bested in the quotation from Scott 
means "pressed" and has no connection with best P 120 add the noun 
pair meet meeUng P 124 in this counti> one says ‘"sit-down strike"" 
rather than “ stay in strike "" 

P 133 to the discussion of chance should he added a cioss reference to 
p 275 P 134 top with “steady does it"" should be compaied “ dogged 
does it"" P 142 under Substantne compounds the type sledgehammer 
should be included P 160 blindfold goes back to OE blindfellian, a 
denominative foimation, the substantive bhndfellf literally blind fall, is 
not recorded but is to be inferied fiom the existence of the verb The 
word IS not connected with fellan "to fell" P 185 2^07 man takes an e 

plural even though listr^-man means "man" P 192 the old noun coss 
" kiss " survives in the denvatii e cosset P 203 some Americans, but 
ceitaiiily not many, use [s] in the noun rise P 209 heie and elsewhere 
the w^ord different is used unidiomatically P 211 the author’s query, 
"" Why not gan qsteroci acy to desci ibe pi esent conditions was ivritten 
and published in Denmaik during the Geiman occupation and obviously 
refers to the Hitler legimc Luckily it slipped past the censoiship P 213 
spandy, though marked “ esp U S is not familiar to me P 217 for 
Pr^xy Wilson read simply prery, this woid is a deiivative of the older 
pre» " president," a blend of president and rex P 220 greed is not a 
back foimation from greedy but goes back to OE grmd, a noun which 
occurs in the dat plur (used adverbially) Along with mopsy and the 
like should have been mentioned doxy (i e doksy)^ for the etymology of 
which see the AGD P 226 OB hunta suivives as the surname Hunt 
P 228 layer in my pronunciation is [leio], whatever the meaning 

P 230 furnitor " seller of furniture " is not familiar to me P 234 the 
etymology given foi loam is unlikely, since ME lomen seems to have had 
an open vowel P 238 beg goes back to OE bedecian, and is therefore 
not a back formation from beggar (earlier begge) ) , on the contrary, 
beggar is a derivative of beg See E Ekwall, English Studies xvni 66 

P 240 duster should be shyster ^ Jespersen had it right in Lingmstica, 
p 426 P 241 sophister is not used in American universities, though it 
is used in Tiinity College, Dublin The American woid is sophomore 
The verb quaver is best explained as a blend of quake and waver P 251 
"" The suffix has long ago ceased to be used "" This can be turned into 
good English by canceling the has Similarly on p 541 P 266 the 
voicing of -a took place in (not after) a weak syllable, Jespersen has this 
wrong in Lingmstica too P 267 (16 63) for follow lead end P 313 
OE abbod cannot go back to ‘"Romanic abbedf^ as the vocalism shows P 
321 for better explanations of astonish and distinguish, see the ACD 
P 340 top Halloween should be added P 342 lunch in U S also 
means ‘the ordinary midday meal," and differs fiom luncheon only in style 
P 366 bottom the American words in -me here listed all have [-i n], 
not [in] P 372 brilliance is still in active use P 373 punition is 
hardly used nowadays P- 386 dene as a noun is not archaic P 393 
rheumatism is still used in popular American speech, P 396 ME rakel 
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popular mismtei pretation gave rakehell P 443 Jespersen miglit liave 
mentioned also the native suffix et, as in thicket P 463 there is no 
reason to think that -ock was originally diminutive, for this suffix and -ton, 
see the ACD P 532 the prefix arch- is not fiom OF, as Jespersen himself 
points out, it goes back to OE, see the ACD P 550 Betty, Bessy and 
the like aie not properly explained as ‘‘ small children’s mispronunciation” 

The third edition of Professor ZandvoorPs HandhooJc differs 
from the first and the second almost wholly in the part devoted to 
verbs, which takes up pp 7-102 as compaied to pp 7-65 of the 
first two editions The other seven parts (on nouns, pronouns, 
sentence structure, order of words, concord, and word formation), 
and the appendix, are substantially the same in all three editions 
The thud edition, however, has a four-page index wanting in the 
earlier editions The changes in the part about verbs do not involve 
any differences in oiganization, we have rather a greater fulness 
in the material treated The book is designed for Dutch students 
and nearly all the examples given are translated into Dutch The 
author is known for his mastery of the English language and his 
book IS written in an English which would do credit to a natfVe. 
The scope of the book is restricted to morphology and syntax, but 
the inflexional side of morphology is taken up along with the syntax 
of the three parts of speech treated (noun, verb, and pronoun), 
whereas word formation has a part to itself, although this part 
includes a chapter on comparison This chapter ends with a some- 
what apologetic mention of comparatives other than that of superi- 
ority, to which almost the whole of the chapter had been devoted 
The author would have done better to see and treat comparison as 
a whole, instead of concentrating his fire "on one particular kind of 
comparison Such an approach would, besides, have kept him fiom 
taking up compaiison under the head of word formation, an un- 
happy way of apprehending this feature of English grammar 

The author has done well, I think, m holding fast to much of 
the traditional terminology of grammar, although in some quarters 
he has been criticized for so doing His EandbooJc is a masterpiece 
of lucid condensation, with an abundance of apt illustration The 
following observations may prove of use for the fourth edition 

P 12 I hear sap does not sound natmal to me (tliougk tbe noun 
hearsay is current enough) and v>e have heard tell strikes me as a bit 

W Zandvoort, A Handlooh of Bnghsh Grammar J. B Wolters’ 
Uitgeversmaatschappij G-roningen, 1948 Pp 377 F 9 50 
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on the archaic side. Let may also be combined with drop and pass. P. 13: 
the word order exemplified in Sec. 19 belongs to literary style only. P. 30 ; 
in the first example under Sec. 59 the for is needed because of the position 
of ‘Very much. P. 32: in the U. S. Chrysler has [s], not [z]. P. 36; 
stopped sounds to me more natural than ceased in The works have ceased 
running. P. 40: in the same way, keep is better than prevent-, after it, 
from is required in the example given (though not, of course, if prevent 
is used). P. 47, line 31: for single read simple. P.. 67: The hook he- 
came widely read . . . sounds unidiomatic to me; I should prefer came to 
he. P. 76 bottom: the spelling cannot was formerly the rule in America 
too, and most people, I think, still follow it. P, 84: the quotation from 
Lowes is not a model of felicitous English, and the changed form of it 
(p. 85 top) is even v^rse.. Pp. 99-102: the use of mood for mode as a 
grammatical term seems to me unfortunate. 

P. 118: I see no objection to saying Is this umbrella father’s? P. 125, 
line 1: for a multiple of read greater than. P. 136: to my feeling, the 
article in the cruel Macbeth malces the adjective no more emphatic than a 
simple cruel would be. Pp. 146 and 253: the discussion divided between 
sections 359 and 661 might with profit have been concentrated in Sec. 359. 
P. 157 : in the examples under Sec.. 394, ours and whose belong to formal 
slo^le, as they stand. In ordinary speech one would say, our clock is the 
onty one . . . and whose umbrella is this? P. 167: in spoken English 
of whom would hardly occur at all. Pp. 180 ff.: relative who and iohich 
tend to be avoided in colloquial style, though of course not so much so as 
whom. Pp. 227 ff..: the author makes no use of the classification complex 
sentence; he recognizes only simple and compound, P. 243 top: to my 
feeling, the example given should end with would they? not icouldn’t they? 
P. 255: the second there in the example given in 665.2 need not be pro- 
nounced with the fuller form, P. 259 top : I gave it him rarely occurs in 
American English; we say, I gave it to him. P. 263, note 1: a boy of 
ten years old is stigmatized by the GOD as a mixed construction ” and 
does not sound natural to me. P.. 272: in America, at least, says I 
(though nof says he) is a vulgarism. P. 290: in the discussion of British 
the nouns Briton and Britisher might have been mentioned. P. 335 ; the 
literary character of adjectives in -ian also appears from such modifications 
of the stem as are found in Bhavian, etc. P. 346: elder is used to trans- 
late presbyter. P. 353: in America the usual pronunciation of bade is 
[bsed]. P. 369: it is an oversimplification to dispose of the future tense 
in American usage by saying that will is used in all persons..’’ 

Dr E. W. Cliapman’s Lexicography^^ was designed for a semi- 
popnlar audience. Its beginning may serve as a sample of its 
quality : 

The subject of my choice has the merit of universal appeal. Everyone is 

The James Bryce Memorial Lecture (Somerville College, Oxford). 
Oxford Univ, Press: London, New York, Toronto, 1948. Pp. 34. $0.75. 
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interested in woids, and therefore in dictionaries Happily however, most 
people are almost ignorant of lexicography 

This lightness of touch is kept up to the end The author never- 
theless has seriousness enough behind his quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles His pre 3 udices may irritate some (eg the pseudo- 
quotation ^ Oliver Cromwell was a Hitler’^ on p 28), but he shows 
wisdom too, and in abundance He calls himself a traditionalist 
(p 18), but when it comes to lexicography he proves a reformer 
of a radical stripe And he makes a plausible case for the innova- 
tions which he proposes No dictionary-maker should fail to read 
and ponder this lecture I comment on one detail only the spelling 
maheahle (p 28) would have horrified Fowler, whom the author 
professes to admire. 

Dr Lofvenberg^s monograph of 1946 is a fine piece of work, 
which workers in Middle English will neglect at their peril By 
study of the Calendar of Close Eolls for the years 1272-1435 the 
author has gleaned many words not recorded at all in the NBD, 
besides earlier examples of words there recorded. In connection 
with these gleanings he advances a number of etymologies, correct- 
ing the NED now and again 

Under Fleming (p 6) he might have mentioned Chaucer’s use of the 
word in C !r , B 4586 Under oroplmg (p 8) he cites but does not discuss 
titling, the etymology of which is inadequately explained in the NFD 
It IS tempting to take Cornish pillas (p 14) as English in origin, as it 
answers to early ME pilate- 'pilled oats' in form and meaning alike, one 
of the features of Coinish is the sound-change t>s But B Williams in 
his Leanoon Comu-Britanmcum has an entry piles adj bare, bald,” and 
quotes from Bryce's Vocabulary the followin'^ “ A certain kind of oats 
are called pillis, because it has no husks '' The author is undoubtedly 
1 ight in taking the fell of foot-fell to represent OE fell ' a falling, fall ' 
(p„ 20) He might have compared the OE denominative verb blindfellian, 
see my discussion above In his discussion of folding the author makes 
needless difficulties over MIrish fallaing 'mantle' (p 36 footnote) This 
word (the modern form of which is falaing, not fallumg) is best taken as 
of English origin, that is, as the Irish form of E folding The sound- 
shift ld>ll is characteristic of MIrish, see B Thurneysen, Eandhuch, 
p 91 The second a of fallaing is only a graphic device to mark the ll as 
not palatalized Dinneen is a better source of information than Macbain 
when it comes to modern Irish In view of ME oversloppe the single p of 


T. Lofvenberg, Contributions to Middle English Lexicography and 
Etymology Lunds Universitets Irsskrift H E Avd 1 Bd 41 Nr 8 
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OE oferslop need not be taken too seriously; double consonants were often 
written only once in final position ( p. 42 ) . 

Dr Lofvenberg’s doctoral dissertation likewise comes witliiii the 
scope of this survey; it is the first of the five volumes of the Lund 
Studies in English that came out;, or became available^ during the 
period which we are treating.-^ His study of local surnames may 
be looked upon as a kind of sequel to G. Pranssoifis study of 
occupational surnames (see MLN LIII Sl)^ and to G. Tengvik^s 
study of Old English bynames (see MLN LVII 129). It is 
restricted to cases in wdiich the true name is qualified by a pre- 
positional phrase., wifh a place name as the object of the preposition. 
Moreoveib even with this restriction the material in the records 
proved so abundant that only four countries could be investigated ; 
SusseX; Surrey^ Somerset;, ’'and Worcestershire. As the author 
points out; his results are of the greatest interest; not only for the 
etymology of English surnames; but also for English lexicography 
aq,d for place-name study proper. He has harvested a rich crop. 
The following notes may be useful by way of supplement and 
correction of sundry details. 

P. xlii: for guttural read velar. P. xliii: on tlie sound-change ea>% 
see my paper in the Jespersen Miscellany (1930), p. 52 top. P. 2: the 
OE suffix -et was used to make a collective noun in piccet as well as in 
pyrnet, P. 3: nappes is surely only a miswriting of nappse. P. 6: OE 
lealluo means not ^ little ball ’ but ‘ ball-like object..’ In the same way 
wennoh (p. 226) means ‘wen-like object’ — in this ease an object far 
bigger than a wen. See my paper in ArJciv for nordish Filologi Lxi 284. 
Pp. 37 and 125: on forms like Olouford and launde see MP xx 189 ff. Pp. 
46 and 134:a*the loss of the first t in words like cotstedel and motstow is 
hardly due to dissimilation, since t might be lost in the combination ts 
in any case, witness hless-, the phonetic change is rather an example of 
assimilation, followed by simplification. P. 67 : flodgate cannot go back 
to an OF, fiodg eat, which would give ME flodyat. One must start with 
OB plural flodgatu, the stopped g of which in this case was presumably 
extended to the singular. Similarly with Gate (p. 75) and elsewhere. 
P. 81: in spite of the author, the -et of grafet ^ grove ' is not diminutive.. 


®-^xi: M.. T. Lofvenberg, Studies on Middle English Local Surnames 
(1942), pp. xlviii -|- 255 ; xii: J. Hedberg, The Syncope of Old English 
Present Endings (1945),^pp. 310; xni: A. Rynell, The Rivalry of Scandi- 
navian and Eative Synonyms in Middle English (1948), pp. 431; XIV: 
H. Hallqvist, Studies in Old English Fractured ea (1948) , pp. 168; xv: 
G. Eorsstrom, The Yerh ‘To ’be’^ in Middle English (1948), pp. 237. All 
published by C. W.. K. Gleerup, Lund, Sweden. 
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Since graf is itself a collective noun, the collective suffix -et was pre 
sumably added to intensify the collective meaning, in other words, -et 
IS here an intensive suffix P 83 the reading grove is wrongly maiked 
with a SIC The o here stands for [0], as does the eo of the 1333 reading 

P 85 the author’s discussion of guzzle n is not satisfactory He shows 
that this noun is used as a place name as early as the thiiteenth century, 
and he rightly concludes that this use reflects some such meaning as the 
^ drain, gutter ’ recorded for guzzle in the sixteenth century This is 
obviously the oldest meaning we have for the word, and the author, pro 
ceeding on this assumption, gives us a plausible etymology for guzzle as a 
native English word But he is surely wrong in dissociating the meanings 
^ drain, gutter ’ from the meaning ‘ throat ’ recorded for guzzle in the 
seventeenth century This meaning could read’iy arise fiom an older 
‘ channel ’ or the like, and drains and gutters are cei tainly channels for 
water, much as is the human thioat The l^BD hazards the guess (quali- 
fied by a question mark ) that guzzle n is from guzzle v , but this is 
clearly wrong, as the noun is some 300 yeais older than the verb It 
seems more reasonable to say that guzzle v is a veib use of guzzle n in 
its late meaning ‘liquor, drink,’ a meaning leadily explicable fiom the 
earlier ‘throat,’ the container by a familiar figure of speech being used 
for the thing contained The NED hesitatingly connects guzzle v with 
OF gos'iller ‘to vomit,’ but this connection makes seiious semantic difficul- 
ties and cannot be upheld 

P 126 the first element of lovecote may go back to OE lufen (see 
Beowulf 2886), which, if Hoops is right, means ‘home’ P 130 Merh 
presumably goes back to the dialectal OE mere, a variant of mearo The 
e of this mere is not mutational, of couise P 150 the author marks OE 
peose with an asterisk, but Clark Hall records this form (perhaps mis- 
takenly) P 156 the first element of Pieuell may be OE preg ‘pointed 
stick’ P 193 in view of Icel snap^ ‘sea’ (poet ), the English dialectal 
snape ‘ spring ’ presumably goes back to a masc , not a fern OE weak noun 
P 194 the second element of garsecg answers to Icel seggr ‘ man,’ not 
to saggi ‘moisture,’ as the mutation shows See my pap«r in English 
Studies XXVIII 42 ff P 196 for contamination read blend 

Di Hedberg^s disseitation has for sub-title A Dialect Criterion/^ 
The author explains it as follows (p 7 ) 

The exact picture of the Old English dialects may perhaps never be satis- 
factorily drawn, but if that end is envisaged it is necessary to search the 
Old English sources in order to ascertain the value of the points on 
which the dialectal dffierences rest So far it looks as if none of the 

dialect criteria that stalk Old English linguistics has been made the sub- 
ject of a systematic and complete investigation^ This thesis purposes to 
give a full treatment of one dialect criterion the syncope of the vowel 
in the second and third persons singular of the present indicative in all 
strong verbs and in weak verbs of Class I 
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The author has listed and counted all occuneiices of both synco- 
pated and unsyncopated forms (within the limits stated above) in 
the OE prose texts which are available in print He has analyzed 
his mateiial with care, and has given us a definitive treatment of 
the sub]ect As might have been expected, his results serve chiefly 
to confirm our previous inf oi matron As he sums the matter up 
(p 298), ‘^the unsyncopated foim was as typically Anglian as the 
syncopated form was West Saxon and Kentish ” Unluckily the 
evidence fails either to prove or to disprove the theory of A Walde 
that ^^the syncopated forms arose from cases with the pronouns 
dUj he, lieo, hit encliiScally attached to the verb (p 282). As a 
by-product of his investigation the author has brought out certain 
stylistic distinctions between unsyncopated and syncopated forms, 
distinctions which cannot be<^ discussed here but which have im- 
poitance for all students of Old English literature He has also 
found additional evidence for the early leveling of unstressed vowels 
(see esp p 289) The page reference 000 on p 288 should be 294, 
on^ 293 it should be 290 

Di Eynell has likewise made a statistical study of his material, 
though in his case for obvious reasons completeness was out of the 
question He chose for study 102 pans of synonyms, one membei 
of each pair being a Scandinavian word cuirent in Middle English, 
the other member a word inherited by Middle English from Old 
English times, and not of Scandinavian origin. The occurrences 
of these synonyms in 46 chosen Middle English texts were then 
determined, the statistics for each word in each text being given 
separately jDf the 46 text^ 10 were northern, 10 east midland, 17 
west'^midland, and 9 southern This classification, however, is to 
be taken in a strictly geographical sense, without much regard to 
the ME dialects commonly so named Thus, the Proverls of 
Alfred (MS Trin Coll Camb 323), though described as largely 
West Midland (p 256), is reckoned southern for the purposes of 
the author^s investigation 

Two of the synonyms studied, talcen and mmen, are given much 
closer attention throughout than are the other words included For 
each of their occurrences the attempt is made to determine the 
exact shade of meaning intended, and this sometimes involves a 
good deal of discussion. By way of supplement the author gives us 
an excursus on nema and taka in Old Scandinavian (pp. 365- 
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412). The whole is concluded with a 14-page bibliography^ a list 
of abbreviations, and a table of contents The investigation proper 
begins on p 57, the first 56 pages being given over to introductory 
matters and to etymological and lexical notes on OE mman and 
OScn taha/^ together with a 12-page section headed first occur- 
lences of late OE tacan and early ME taken , in which the relevant 
passages are quoted and discussed 

The author has done a careful and useful piece of work As he 
points out, studies like his may be expected to yield valuable 
information on the distribution of these words in Middle English 
and thereby make a much needed contributi^^ to English “ word- 
geography^^ (p 8). In addition, the origin of words of disputed 
etymology may be determined by a study of their distribution 
Thus, the verb call in Middle English times had a currency in 
agreement with the theory (sometimes challenged) that it came 
from Scandinavian, whereas the cognate OE cealhan does not 
appear in ME at all, the author in his study pairs callen with 
cleopien 

The Studies of Dr Hallqvist deal with the fate of OE shoif and 
lengthened ea in Middle English, but he mcludes a few examples of 
long ea as well The material drawn upon consists of the most 
part of place-name forms . . A number of literary texts, or 

rather versions of texts, which may be localized with a tolerable 
amount of certainty have also been scrutinized^^ (p. 5) The book 
falls into six chapters 

I Spellings Testifying to a Eaised Quality of the Diphthong in Southern 
Dialects 

II Middle English Survival of a Diphthongal Pronunciation 

III Cases of Stress-Shifted ea 

IV The Southern Material of OE Fractured ea after Initial Palatal 

Consonant 

V The Northern and Midland Material of WG a before ro, rg, rh 
VI. OE hearu ‘ grove, wood ’ as Place-Name Element in England and the 
Distribution of the Dative Forms hearwe and *beara 

In general, the author finds a sharp contrast between developments 
m the north and midlands, on the one hand, and m the south on 
the other. Thus, to quote (p. 58) 

F Holthausen, oddly enough, in his Ae ety Wb , fails to mark the o 
of cealhan as the palatal which the spellmg shows it to be 
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That a diphthongal pronunciation of ea suivived in ME in a number of 
Southern dialects I look upon as certain, the delayed monophthongization 
may even have been a common Southern featuie 

In some cases, however, the special development is restiicted to a 
part of the southern aiea Thus, the^authoi concludes that shift 
of stress from the first to the second component of ea was a very 
common phenomenon in Devon (p 99) and took place, more or 
less, in the neighboring countries of Cornwall, Somerset and 
Dorset besides, but is of rare occurrence in the other southern 
countries and hardly occurs at all in midland and noith He 
agrees with Morsbaclrthat the Kentish evidence points to a falling 
diphthong, in other words, that no shift of stress took place in this 
dialect The author is leasonably cautious m the use he makes 
of his difficult and doubtful material, and his conclusions in most 
cases seem soundly based When he speaks of a ME raising of 
a > d before (p 97) he presumably means rounding, if not, 
I cannot make out his meaning See my study m MP XX 189 fE , 
where the feature is differently explained 

Dr Forsstrom has given us a survey of the foims ” of the veib 
ie in Middle English, a survey based on an examination of a large 
numbei of localised texts (p 17) His lesults (presented on pp 
216-228) make possible a more precise and accurate picture of the 
ME forms and their distribution than we have had before Thus, 
he corrects m several particulars Brunnei^s survey of these forms 
in his Ahnss der me Grammahh, Di Eorsstrom^s dissertation is a 
creditable piece of work. 

Volumes XV (1943) and XVI (1946) of Studier % modern 
Sprdjcvetensfcap have reached me since my last survey Vol 
XV was dedicated to the lamented Alfred Nordfelt, and includes 
the sixth and last instalment of his study of French loanwords in 
Swedish (pp 9-25) Other linguistic papers in the volume are 
^^On the Development of OB Initial sc/’ by E Slettengren, 

Mittelniederlandiseh woepen . . by N 0 Heinertz, and 
in Billy, etc /’ by G Langenfelt The fiist of these is a critique of 
F Schubers paper on the same sub3ect in the Ekwall Miscellany of 
1942 Vol XVI includes six linguistic papers some comments on 
technical terms in Bngksh phonetics, by A Gabrielson , an attempt 

®®XJtgivna av Nyfilologiska Sallskapet i Stockholm Pp 224 and 176 
Kr. 7 each 
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to explain why modern French has que instead of comme m certain 
constructions, by G Tilander, two papers by N 0 Heineitz, one 
on German werft and entwerfen, the other on Swedish mnmng, a 
long article, The Boots of the Propword One/^ by G Langenfelt, 
and an etymological discussion of Portuguese lorholeta, by B 
Maler Besides, there is included a charming causene by K 
Eingenson called ^^La pomme sterling, in which the pseudo- 
English sterling is traced back to a French personal name JEsterhn 

Miss Stene^s interesting monograph has f oi subtitle A Study 

of Linguistic Borrowing in the Process It was done between 
November, 1935, and March, 1937^^ (p vi4, but not given to the 
printers until three years later, when it was set in type The war 
delayed its actual publication for five years longer The heart of 
the book is the list of loanwords (in, cap 3) The rest is prepara- 
tory to the list and commentary on it The whole falls into 13 
chapters, preceded by an introduction and followed by a conclusion, 
a bibliographical note, and a subject index In the first chapter. 
The identification of foieign words, the authoi sets up t^ts to 
distinguish foreign from native in the Norwegian vocabulary 
peculiarities of spelling, of pronunciation, and of correspondence 
between the two, irregularities in stress and tone, irregularities in 
inflexion and word-formation, and exotic denotation Heretofore 
in such studies (so far as I know) the foreign origin of a word 
has been got at by historical mvestigation, not by the use of 
descriptive techniques The author deserves credit for expanding 
the field in which synchronic (as opposed to diachronic) methods of 
attack may be used, even though the rigor and objectivity of her 
procedure leave something to be desired. 

In her second chapter, The sound systems of English and 
Norwegian,’^ she uses a phonemic rather than a strictly phonetic 
transcription As she puts it, ^^only differences that are phono- 
logieally significant are recorded (p 17) Her terminology in 
describing the phonemes is not always of the best, as she depends on 
Daniel Jones and his school for her terms Thus, plosive is unsuit- 
able as a name for an English stop, a sound which before a pause 
often has no explosive release, in American speech, indeed, it 

Aasta Stene, English Loan-Words in Modem Norwegian Published 
for the Philological Society [of London] , London and Oslo, 1945 
Pp XVI + 222 
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commonly lacks an explosive release m intervocalic position as well 
Jones himself is forced to classify some stops (e g the c of act) 
as incomplete plosive consonants, a teiminology of desperation 
which only makes matters woise See my discussion of the point 
on p 533 above Again, English 1 rs not well described as a 
fiicative (p 20), and even Jones does not call English w a fricative 
as Miss Stene does (p 19) Many will likewise deny that ^^the 
initial element of English [ai] is a puie front voweU^ (p 25), 
an analysis piesumably taken from Jones But in general the 
descriptions are well done 

The loanwoids thens^selves are given m the third chapter Ac- 
cording to the author, the mateiial is divided among 440 main 
entries, of which some compiise seveial woids m derivative 
relation (p 210) By my o^n count there are 447 main entries, 
442 of which are in the vocabulaiy proper The other five are 
relegated to an appendix because not formally distinguishable 
(p, 78) from native words, though reckoned English loans bv 
virttie of their semantic peculiarities The total may seem small, 
but it IS not meant to be exhaustive As the author says^ in her 
conclusion, Some E word-material that can be met with in N 
has been excluded deliberately, some has inadvertently not been 
included (p 210) Earlier she points out that she has included 
only such words as were judged by her to be in a certain degree of 
general use . A single occurrence has not justified the in- 
clusion of a word in the matenaU^ (p. 32)* 

The next four chapters take up the spelling, the phonology, the 
musical accent, and the stress accent of the loanwords listed Four 
more jchapters deal with iactors that determine the pronuncia- 
tion,^^ with inflection, with word-formation, and with " the mean- 
ings of the English loanwords in Norwegian/^ The twelfth chapter 
IS devoted to the current contacts of Norwegians with the Anglo- 
Saxon world, the thirteenth, to the transmission of loanwords in 
the light of history I have noted a senes of misprints on p 28, 
and there is something radically wrong with the text on p 213 

E. M Salterns study, John Shelton's Contnhuhon to the English 
Langmge^^^ is an important contribution to English lexicography 
It falls into two parts, ^ Part I grew out of the author^s study of 

Transactions of the Boyal Society of Canada, Third Senes, Sec, H, 
Vol XXXIX, pp 119-21T Ottawa, 1945 
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the unique MS (preserved in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 
of Skelton^s translation of the world history of Diodorus Siculus, a 
MS not yet available in print and therefore (one may presume) not 
used by the editors of the NED Mr Salter dates the translation 
circa 1485 The main feattire of his Part I is a list of woids found 
in Skelton^s Diodorus but either wanting or misdated in the NED 
In no less than 816 cases Skelton uses words ten, twenty, fifty, a 
hundred, and even three hundred (and more) years earlier than the 
first dates recorded for these words, or foi individual senses of 
them, by the NED^^ (p 122) The author also tells us that 
Skelton^s Diodorus is full of words that N-^D records as obsolete 
long before his time^^ (p 123), but unluckly we are not told how 
many of these words there are, and I have not gone through the 
list to count them up, nor yet to count up the words wanting in 
the NED In Part II the author gives us a list of 640 words 
already credited by NED to Skelton as first user^^ (p 185) 
This study makes it very clear indeed that Skelton was one of the 
most important early English humanists m one respect at least as 
an ^^enricher^^ (i e. latinizei) of the language 
But the author has other contributions to make In Part I he 
rightly criticizes A C Baugh and W W Greg (particularly the 
latter) for the use they make of the datings of words as given in 
the NEDy and he rightly lays stress on ^^the inaccuracy of our 
knowledge of the history of the English vocabulary (p. 123). 
In Part II he examines a number of the NEB quotations from 
Skelton^s works, and finds that many of these quotations (125 out 
of 640) have a wrong line reference, and that many of the works 
quoted are both inaccurately and inconsistently dated pf all 
Skelton^s works, Death of Edward IT gets the worst treatment 
when it comes to dating one word from it is dated 1484, two words 
1529, and one word 1559 ^ The author^s critique ends, however, 
with words of praise worth quoting: 

It remains, however, a grateful duty to record that if the great Dictionary 
, cannot be depended upon in its historical aspects, its virtues in 
lexicography [i e in defining words] are beyond praise It is only in 
extremely few cases that I have felt obliged to question NDD^b inter 
pretation of a passage or its definition of a term (p 190) 

Mr Salter has himself made only one slip that caught my eye He 
includes the noun wave in his first list, but his quotation shows 
that Skelton in fact used wawe^ the familar ME noun, now obsolete. 
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Piofessois Starnes and Noyes in a happy pieee of collaboration 
give ns the history of English lexicogiaphy in its formative peiiod 
(np to, but not including, Dr Johnson himself) The volume 
falls into 22 chapteis and three appendices, followed by footnotes 
{unfoitunatel} put not under the text but after it) and an index 
I quote from the Eoieword 

In the division of laboi, Mr Starnes is responsible for the [eight] chap- 
ters coveiing the peiiod fiom 1004 to 1700, and Miss Noyes for the re- 
maining chapteis of the text proper Mr Staines wrote the essay on 

medieval and Renaissance vocabularies [Appendix I], and Miss Noyes that 
on cant lexicogiaphy [Appendix II] The Bibliography and the Census 
of English dictionaiies iif American libiaiies [Appendix III] are the joint 
work of the authois 

The book is caiefully and intelligently done, and will enhance the 
already excellent reputation of the authois Mr Starnes shows a 
little weakness, howevei, in the medieval part of Appendix I He 
fails to attiibute to -<dillfric the Latin-English vocabulary commonly 
kno'skn as JElf^ic's Glossal y, having depended on the out-of-date 
oditicffi of Wijght, inadequately levised by Wulcker, instead of 
using the standard edition of J aims Zupitza, and he is capable of 
refeirmg to eaily Middle English as semi-Saxon (p 199), a 
teim in use 100 year^ ago but odd indeed m a book of today Such 
touches make it plain that he is not really at home in this mateiial, 
and he would have done better to leave the Middle Ages out of his 
essay But I do not wish to end on a sour note The book before 
us IS by far the best thing we have in its field and it is not likely 
to be superseded soon A particularly attractive feature is the 
16 plates, elerven of which l:eproduce as many title-pages of the 
works ^treated Authors and publishers alike are to be congratulated 
on a significant contribution to an important subject 

Pla%n Words has for subtitle A Guide to the use of English 
and was published in London by His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
The author m his Preface tells us, 

Tbis book was written at the invitation of the Treasury It is con- 
cerned particularly with the use of English by officials With very 


®®DeWitt T Starnes and Gertrude E Noyes, The Bngl%sh DicUonary 
from Cawdrey to Johnson^ 160Jf-lt55 Univ of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, 1946 Pp xii -f- 16 [plates] -f 300 $3 50 

Sir Ernest Gowers, Fla%n Words British Information Services New 
York, 1948 Pp vi + 94 $1 15 
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few exceptions my examples of the use of English, good and bad, are 
taken from documents written by officials during the last few years By 
“ officials I* mean not only those commonly called “civil servants, but 
also members of the Navy, Army and Air Force, Local Government officials, 
and the stalls of public bodies such as the Railways 

But title and subtitle tell the story, in little, between them The 
author is trying to guide oJBBicialdom away from " officialese to the 
use of plain English, or, as he himself prefers to put it, to convert 
officialese into a term of praise by cultivating unremittingly that 
clarity of thought and simplicity of expression which have always 
been preached by those who have studied the art of writing” (p 
94) His book falls into eleven chapters prologue, digression on 
legal English, the elements, correctness, the choice of words (1) 
introductory, {2) avoiding the superfluous, (3) choosing the 
familial, and (4) choosing the concrete, the handling of words, 
punctuation, and epilogue The book has many virtues. By taking 
its precepts and practice to heart, an official may indeed improve 
his English style beyond recognition The following comments ^re 
offered for what they are worth 

P 25 tbe Society for Pure English has now disbanded P 27 the 
verb loan is no monstrosity, it goes back to ME times (see NED), and 
would be perfectly legitimate even were it a modern coinage P 28 
Saintsbury’s description of English as “ a language which is almost wholly 
exception and idiom is sheer nonsense, of course (though the author 
seems to take it seriously), and Jespersen is far fiom echoing it in the 
passage quoted (or anywhere else) P 29 the author’s prescriptions 
here are good examples of the pedantry which he elsewhere (e g, on p 
50) deplores In particulai, he himself later (p 75) contradicts his own 
dictum that none “cannot possibly take a piiual verb ” Ncte Jespersen’s 
contrary formulation “ None is now regularly followed by a verb the 
pluial” (Mod Eng Dram n 421 bottom) P 40 the author rightly 
objects to “from every angle,” but his suggestion for improvement, “in 
every respect,” though well enough, lacks the simplicity of “m every 
way,” a turn of phrase which seems not to have occurred to him P 48 
footnote for Jesperson^s read Jespersen’s P 63 occasionally the author 
himself falls into “ officialese ” or the like, as when he says “ the writer 
cannot be acquitted of shirking ” instead of simply “the writer 
shirked ” P 88 the author quotes as an example of badly expressed 
sentence the following “ Their portable boat was soon found by a mili- 
tary patrol hidden under a bush on the shore” ^This is certainly a faulty 
sentence, but the author’s suggestion to “put a* comma after patrol so as 
to throw hidden back to boat ” is not a good one The proper remedy, of 
course, is to change from passive to active construction 
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In 1939 the first volume of Piofessor W P Leopold's Speech 
Development of a Bilingual Child came out (see MLN LVII 144 
f ) , it dealt with the vocabulary of the sub 3 ect Now we have 
Vol II, Sound-Leaining m the Piist Two Yeais ” Completed 
m 1943, the volume, because ol war conditions, lay unpublished for 
four years It falls into seven mam parts Representation of 
Standard Sounds m the Child^s Speech (pp 1-85) , Tabulation of 
the Chiid^s Representation of Standard Sounds (pp 86-94) , Tabu- 
lation of the Child’s Sounds and their Standard Prototypes (pp 
95-107) , Analysis of the Child’s Substitutions (pp 108-137) , 
Analysis of the ChJd’s Sound System (pp 138-206), General 
Phonetic Problems (pp 207-256) , and The Process of Learning 
Sounds (pp* 257-274) There follow a critical bibliography (pp 
275-283) and an index (pp 285-295) The author is a sound 
linguist, in the study of children’s speech he is preeminent. His 
first volume was of the highest quality, and his second measures up 
to the standard set in the first Nowhere in the literature ” of 
thef subject will be found so thorough and so accurate a book as this. 
One may mention m particular his discussions of reduplication 
(including semi-reduplication), whisper, homonyms, and, above 
all, sound-substitution patterns In part, his book serves as a 
corrective and control of the phonemic analysis attempted by R 
Jakobson m his Eindersprache In the following I venture to 
criticize certain features of the presentation, but my criticisms are 
not to be taken as seriously modifying my favorable opinion of the 
volume as a whole : 

P 31 the^opposition set tip here and elsewhere between stop and con- 
tinua;*it is false and should be discarded As every phonetician knows, a 
stop may be and often is a continuant, and long stops play an important 
part in the sound-system of many languages (e g Italian and Icelandic) 
The proper opposition, of course, is that between stop and patent See 
under patent (def 14) in the A€D, and see my paper of 1936 in English 
Studies (xvm 159-164) Pp 32, 70, 84, etc I see no reason to replace 
the perfectly good and generally understood trill by the neologism vibrant , 
this innovation is particularly objectionable in that vibrmt has another 
technical meaning (see ACD) Pp 34, 74, 199 the author is unhappy 
about '^making a distinction between palatals and velars” (p 74) when 
it comes to the stops, since no such distinction is phonemic in English, 
Here a new term is really- needed, but the author’s palatal-velar (p 199) 


Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities xi, Evanston, 1947 
Pp xii + 296 $5 50 
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seems clumsy Let me call his attention to the term tectal, which I used 
over a quarter of a century ago in my Phonology of Modern Icelandxc, 
before phonemics had begun to flourish, but which is, I think, wholly suit- 
able for phonemic use P 38 I see no reason to call [w] a glide, it 
can be gemmated (it was, in proto-Germanic) and I find it easy to hold 
the sound indefinitely without shifting the position of the articulatory 
organs P 79 it is wrong to speak of the “disappearance” of medial 
fricative g in English, OE segl became ME seil by a process of lowering, 
the phoneme, by virtue of this lowering, lost its fricative character and 
became a semi -vowel P 82 English [j] is no more a glide than is 
English [w] P 111 footnote the author stigmatizes his term “ on glide ” 
as inaccurate but uses it nevertheless Why not say onsets P 112 it 
IS wrong to say that '' dental fricatives mu%t be articulated against 
the teeth ” Danish [S] was long ago analyzed as made against the gums 
or even further back, and toothless Icelanders have no trouble making a 
perfectly good [S], though their phoneme is not identical with English 
[8], one must admit See my discussion in my Phonology of Modem 
Icelandic, pp 16, 109, as also in MLN XLiii 511 P 138 the author^s 
account of the child’s sound system “ by itself ” is als^ diachronic, and the 
comparison with synchronic analysis is inexact, as indeed the author 
seems to feel if not fully to realize P 204 for disquisition read 
distinction^ 

Mrs ZimmermarL’s valuable monograph has the following sub- 
title Study of Two Hundied Educated Non-Professional 

Eadio Speakers By quotations from well-known dictionaries and 
from authorities on English the author makes it clear that, in 
theory, the pronunciations given in standard works of reference 
conform to the usage of educated speakers of English Do these 
works actually reproduce educated usage ^ The author decided to 
find out. As she says (pp 4-5), 

for a number of years it has been possible for observers to supplement 
their direct observations of speech by phonograph recordings of English 
as it IS spoken by educated people [giving] a body of phonographically 
recorded material which can be played over and over again by a listener 
until he has thoroughly familiarized himself with it, and which can also 
be checked by other auditors Conditions for study and research in 

the field of speech have been improved materially by the development of 
the radio, and by the appearance on the market of phonographic record- 
ing instruments equipped with attachments for making recordings from 
radio broadcasts There are hundreds of prominent and well educated 

speakers scheduled for talks or addresses on radio programs weekly, whose 
speech can be recorded at little cost 


Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, Radio Pronunciations King’s Crown Press 
New York, 1946 Pp vm + 136 $2 00 
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The author took advantage of these facilities and made several 
hundred records of broadcasts originating in this country and 
abroad (p 7). The speakers whose broadcasts were chosen for 
recording were all educated native-born citiens of the continental 
United States. . Most of the spe'kkers were national figures, 
who held positions of influence and importance in public affairs 
(p 7) Among the speakers were Mr and Mrs Eranklin D. 
Roosevelt, Piesident M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr College, 
Herbert Hoover, Professor G L Kittredge, H L Mencken, and 
many others of like prominence All parts of the country were 
represented in the Irst^of speakers^ and great care was taken to make 
the geographical distribution equitable In a sense, however, the 
speakers were representative of one class only the country's leading 
citizens, the pacemakers in Ameiican civilization Indeed, since 
nearly all of them ^^held one or more college degrees (p 7), the 
speakers represented only those of the nation’s leaders who had had 
the benefit of a good education By study of their broadcasts it 
ou^t to be possible to find out the mam features of cultivated 
American pronunciation 

Mrs Zimmerman has made this study and her results are solidly 
based on the actual usage of educated Americans These results she 
has compared with the pronunciations recorded in the Merriam- 
Webster New Intemahoml of 1934 Presumably the Kenyon- 
Knott Pronouncmg DicUonary (published in 1944) came out too 
late to be used for this purpose She finds that the amount of 
agreement in pronunciation between the speakers m this study and 
WelstePs Dichomry’^ is about 70 per cent” (p 110) and she 
considers this to indicate that this dictionary is abreast of current 
practice to a high degree” (p 111) But she hastens to modify 
this extraordinary conclusion by adding that the 30 per cent lack 
of agreement is too great for such an important reference work as 
this ” (^6 ) . A little later on she teUs us what she thinks of the 
Webster system of marking the pronunciation 

The ‘ simple ’ phonetic symbols of Welster^s New International are any- 
thing but simple for the untrained dictionary user Children who are 
told to ‘compare your pronunciation with the one you find in the dic- 
tionary’ will find it practically impossible to determine what ‘the one’ 
in the dictionary is, to say nothing of comparing it with their own Even 
experienced hioUonary readers find the system confusing and time consum- 
ing The IPA alphabet is the best graphic system devised to date 

for recording the pronunciation, not only of English, but of many other 
languages (p 112) 
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But far more iraportaut than any comparison with Webster are 
the results themselves, the evidence gleaned, presented, and analyzed 
by the author in her study of the records she made of actual speech. 
Here it is impossible to do more than give samples taken from the 
rich stole of facts to be found in Mrs Zimmerman^s monograph I 
choose for presentation a few cases which call for comment or 
correction 

Pp 28, 29, 40 here, under the head consistency of speakers with 
themselves,*’ one finds cases which are not properly classified under such 
a head A speaker whose used is [juzd] but whose used to is [juste] is 
not guilty of inconsistency, since the variants occur in different phonetic 
environments The same applies to the variants of best, here, moreover, 
one may even doubt that the author heaid rightly the variant said to be 
without [t], as this phoneme, before a consonant or final in the sense 
group,” may have been pronounced without explosive release, m which case 
one might not hear it at all on a phonograph record So also with the [k] 
of task (p 43) The two variants of hundred, in the mouth of the speaker 
whose words are quoted, are not inconsistent, since there is a marked 
difference in stress in the two occurrences The loss of r m M%ster Lincoln 
but not in Mister Douglas may mean, not that the speaker is inconsistent, 
but that his r is regularly lost before a liquid The variation between 
[se] and [e] in address is not inconsistent if [ae] is used for the noun but 
[9] for the verb There is no inconsistency involved m using a trisyllabic 
pronunciation of interest but a disyllabic pronunciation of the element 
interest- in the derivative interested Etc , etc P 38 in my own pro- 
nunciation taken has syllabic [q], not syllabic [n], and I wonder if that 
was not the case with some of Mrs Zimmerman’s speakers as well P 42 
the author tells us that [t] final, or in pre-consonantal position, was 
omitted in 290, or approximately 12 per cent of the occurrences of thirty- 
five words which were pronounced 1,605 times/’ I am skeptical about 
many of these supposed omissions, see aljpve Pp 69-70 the author 
says, One hundred and thirty-five of the 206 occurrences of the words 
idea, ideal, real, and realise -mere recorded with [i] ” This is well enough 
but needs to be broken down In my own pronunciation idea, real, and 
realise have [i] but ideal has [i] and I find that Mrs Zimmerman 
records only one occurrence of [i] in idea (as against 40 occurrences of 
[l] ) , whereas the figures for ideal are 19 and 17 respectively I find 
myself in a more than two to one majority when it comes to real (63 to 
30), but in my pronunciation of realise I belong to a minority group 
(15 to 21) 

Mrs Zimmermaii’s book deserves a prominent place on the working- 
desk of every lexicographer It is one Of the most important 
contributions to onr Iniowledge of cultivated American pronuncia- 
tion that have ever been made. 
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During the period covered by the present survey three dictionaries 
ol the English language have come out They will not be leviewed 
here, as the present writer had a share in preparing all three For 
a comparative study of two of them (and of other dictionaries of 
like scope), see James B McMillan, Five College Dictionaries,^’ 
in College English X 214-S21 (Jan, 1949) Another fascicle of 
The Scottish National Dictionary has also appeared This ten- 
volume work, begun m 1928, is proceeding but slowly The first 
volume was completed in 1934, the second in 1941, and Part I of 
the third was issued in 1944 The founder and chief editor, 
William Grant, di.e(j^ in 1946, he has been succeeded by David 
Munson The present fascicle was complied by Miss Dorothy B 
Gordon, who left the dictionary staff in 1943, evidently Part II 
was ready for publication then, but war conditions and the shortage 
of paper delayed its publication for five years It completes the 
letter C (p 217-298) and gives us the first 30 pages of the letter D 
The fascicle maintains the standards set in previous instalments of 
the dictionary The following comments on the etymologies may 
be worthy of record 

Under oraig * neck ’ we are told that the final plosive suggests that 
the word may have come in via Scandinavia/’ but Icel kragi ‘ collar ’ 
and the like have fricative, not stop g The ad 3 crank ‘weak’ is con- 
nected with the first instead of the second noun crank, presumably by 
misprint The base of ot ookamtion, crocJamtion is surely orockan-, 
crochtn , not crook- If orockin is the older variant, one may connect it 
with crooking stone Under cromack one finds the statement that krumma 
‘ paw ’ also means ‘ handful ’ in Modern Icelandic, but this meaning is 
not recorded in Zoega, Sigfusson, or Blondal Etymologically speaking, 
cuffook ‘ coiK means ‘ cufililcS object,’ not ‘ little cuff/ Cuiter or cuther 
IS best connected with cuddle, the two words having the same base but 
different sufiixes Compare cmttle, which seems to be a variant of cuddle 
Under daft it is odd to find OE gedcefte spelt gedaefte 

We end this survey with a look at a quantitative stylistic study 

®®C E* Funk (ed ), ^ew Practical Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language, Funk & Wagnalls Co New York, 1946, pp xviii 4* 1560, 
C E Funk (ed ), College Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Funk & Wagnalls Co New York, 1947, pp icvi + 1404, C L 
Barnhart (ed ), The American College Dictionary, Random House, Inc 
New York, 1947, pp xl -f 1432^ 

Vol m, Part n, Covener-Bayligaun Aberdeen, 1948 

Josephine Miles, Major Adjectives in English Poetry from Wyatt to 
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The author has counte<J adjectives from Chaucer (not Wyatt) to 
Housman (not Auden) in Tables 1 and 2 In Tables 3 and 4 she 
begins with Wyatt and ends ^ith Dylan Thomas She tells us that 
her count establishes the ten descriptive adjectives most used by 
each poet (p 309) But in Table 1, though ten adjectives are 
given for some of the poets named, a smaller number is credited to 
others , thus, Milton has only seven, Cowper only six. On the other 
hand, Burns and Eeats have eleven each The author explains 
(p 311) that some lists shorten or lengthen to suit the break in 
quantity In defining adjective the author cites two authorities 
(p 309) Webster’s Dictionary” and ^^Predenck Bodmer in 
The Loom of Language ” Her second authority is obviously ill- 
chosen, and in a learned work the dictionary cited ought to be the 
iflED The author excludes demonstrative and pronominal adjec- 
tives from her investigation, but includes quantifiers as well as 
qualifiers, as also participles ^^when used adjectivally” (p 309), 
However, ^Hhe lists of major adjectives do not include the parti- 
cipial and limiting forms analyzed in the texts, but, for simplicity’s 
sake, merely the descriptive forms which on the whole are individu- 
ally most frequent” (p 311) In making her count, the author 
wisely used three procedures, and describes her results as ^Hhe 
combined observations of concordance quantities, of thousand-line 
proportions, and of single-poem proportions ” (p 312) Her study 
falls into five sections In the first, Glass to Pattern,” she 
explains her method and gives her quantitative results in four 
tables In the second, Four Poets of Discourse Wyatt, Donne, 
Pope, Wordsworth,” and in the thud, Poets of D,escnption 

Spenser, Milton, Collins, Keats,” she studies some historical ” 
poets , in the fourth, Modern Quality,” some modern ” poets 
She presents her conclusions in a final section, Good to Bright ” 
I quote one sentence from this section (p 420) 

We see through these varieties the steadfast abundance of the mere forty 
major terms in all their force of agreement in use by two dozen major 
poets, the good and great and new and old, the bad and last and little and 
poor and dead, the fading dear and fair, happy and sad and true and 
sweet, the increasing white, gold, green, blue, red, dry, young, and the 
components of bright, the shine of the participle in -inff 

Kemp Malone 


Audm Univ of California Publications in English, Vol xu, No. 3, 
pp 305-426 Univ of Oahf Press Berkeley, 1946. $1,25 
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REVIEWS 


Prolegomena zu einer Wieland-Ausgale VIII Biiefwechsel 1. Halite 
1750-1790 IX Briefwechsel 2 Halite 1791-1812 verzeichnet 
von Bernhakd Seotpeut in Graz [xx TJnter Mitwirkung von 
Dr Margarete Seuffert] Ans den Abhandlungen der Prens- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaiten Jahrgang 1936 Phil - 
hist.Klasse Ni il [Jahrgang 1940 Phil -hist Klasse Nr 15] 
Berlin 1937, 1941 Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaiten in 
Komm bei Walter de Gruyter u. Co. 167, 215 pp 4® 
Bmzelansgabe 

At the beginning oi onr century the Berlin Academy decided to 
publish a complete critical edition oi Wieland, containing the 
works proper, the translations, and the correspondence Bernhard 
Seujjert, who had already collected material ior a biography oi 
the poet, was commissioned to prepare the Prolegomena on which 
the new edition was to be based In the seven fascicles oi Prolego- 
mena published between 1904 and 1921 in the Transactions oi the 
Academy, all of Wieland^s writings irom 1743 to 1812 are listed 
and arranged m their proper places (There are more than 1250 
items) The editors oi the individual volumes iound their tasks 
all mapped out ior them The two World Wars naturally delayed 
the publication oi the edition ten volumes appeared irom 1909 
to 1913, then came an interval oi 15 years, from 1928 to 1939 
twelve volumes were published, leaving appro;£imately six more to 
come Whj^n these will appear cannot be predicted under the 
present troublous conditions 

The new fascicles viii and ix of the Prolegomena deal with the 
correspondence As a preliminary there is a general survey of the 
various extant collections of Wieland^s letters, both punted and 
manuscript, and reference is made to lost letters of which we have 
knowledge. The chief printed collections, namely those of Gessner, 
Ludwig Wieland, Hassencamp, Horn, Keil, and Wagner, are de- 
scribed. Speaking of lost letters, it may be remarked that letters 
of Wieland, both published and unpublished, up to 1939, and 
perhaps later, were frequently ^offered in antiquarian catalogs 
More than sixty letters are preserved in American collections, both 
private and public Eor many years Seuffert made it his business 
to ferret out previously* unnoticed Wieland letters His list has 
over 5600 entries, in which, to be sure, are included some letters — 
say 500 — ^addressed by others to Wieland. The intention is not 
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to publish all the letters to Wieland, they are included here be- 
cause they give the setting for Wieland's own letters 

Every efitry states where that particular letter has been pub- 
lished^ if at all^ it records the present owner of the manuscript^ 
and tells also in what antiquarian catalog, if any, the letter had 
previously been offered for ^ale In the case of undatable or frag- 
mentary letters, or those whose addressees could not definitely be 
established, the opening words are quoted 
Wherever possible, Seuffert procured copies of new letters, made 
by himself, if he had the letter before him, otherwise he enlisted 
the aid of friends, librarians, and other well-wishers of the Wieland 
Edition This collection of transcripts is now invaluable, as many 
letters were presumably lost during the vjar For many years 
Seuffert had hoped that it might be his privilege to edit at least the 
first volume of the Correspondence, but this hope was not realized^ 
as he died in 1938, at the ripe age of eighty-five years, most of 
which had been devoted to the study of Wieland Seuffert’s son. 
Professor Burkhard Seuffert, presented his father^s library, includ- 
ing the Wieland material, to the German Seminary of the Univer- 
sity of Graz, where the collection is housed in a special room. Seuf- 
ferPs daughter-in-law, Dr Margarete Seuffert, saw fascicle > IX 
through the press, and also prepared the two indices Re gist $r der 
Eorrespondenten^ and Register der m dieses Verzeichnis aufgenom- 
menen Bnefanfange These two indices make the Prolegomena a 
most valuable tool. 

W. Kueeelmetee 


Matthew Ainold A Study in Conflict By Edward K. Browit 
Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp Ix^ 2^4, 
$3 00 

This book traverses Arnold’s career from a fresh, though limited, 
point of view Mr, Brown takes the poet-critic at his word, that 
disinterestedness is the one thing needful in life and letters, and 
measures his performance by this lofty standard 
After surveying Arnold’s inconsistencies in style and taste, the 
author goes on to show how the dominant mood of his poetry is the 
desire to see life steadily and whole Arnold was tom, however, 
by the conflict between his impulses towards objectivity and those 
towards action No sooner had he spoken his naind on contem- 
porary affairs than he returned to his original position. In his 
fourth chapter, to my mind the most stimulating m the book, Mr 
Brown draws an interesting analogy between the human ideals 
presented in Arnold’s poetry and those same ideals as they reap- 
pear in some of the Essays m Criticism (1865) aloofness from 
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turmoil in the Scholar Gipsy and Mam ice de Gneim, love of light 
in Balder and Joubeit In these projections of himself Arnold 
reached, paradoxically, the climax of his career as a disinterested 
wiiter, though he was to re-capture the same mood of detachment 
latei, as, foi example, in The Study of Poetry and Words- 
worth 

Students will be grateful for this new estimate of Arnold^s work, 
for the keen analysis of his style and form, based as it is upon an 
intimate knoweldge of the text Nobody, m all probability, has 
read Arnold with closer attention to detail than the author of this 
book, as those can testify who know his Studies m the Text of 
Matthew Arnold's Prose Works 

^^Tell Mat not to write any more of those things like Literature 
and Dogmaf^ Tennyson once said, ^^but to give us something like 
his Thyrsis,” “ Scholar Gipsy or The Forsaken Merman Mr 
Brown shows how coirect Tennyson^s judgment was At times, 
however, his application of the touchstone of disinterestedness may 
seem severe He has a good word for the design and persuasive- 
ness of St Paul and Protestantism but dismisses Culture and 
Anarchy, which Trilling, foi example, declares the keystone of 
Arnold^s intellectual life, as mere pamphleteering 
^ This IS, in sum, a study of Arnold as artist, using that word m 
Pater’s sense, the man who is at one with himself and who, thanks 
to this spiritual unity, makes a dextrous outline ” of his person- 
ality m his writing In a terminal note, Mr Brown generalizes 
upon his thesis ^^The impulse to address his own age and to 
operate on it is wholly legitimate m the artist. But the artist re- 
lates himself most successfully to his age when he remains within 
the terms of his art” Browning in Men and Women managed to 
speak to his age through his art, but Arnold, a much less well 
integrated personality, could not resist making frontal attacks on 
the problems of religion and society Prom this impetuosity arose 
his faults of" temper and his artistic disasters ” This view of 
Arnold leaves out of account the motivation, both personal and his- 
torical, behind his practical” criticism — ^for example, Arnold’s 
desire to complete the work begun by his father in religious liber- 
alism, or his response to the challenge of the fierce turmoils of the 
sixties But the motivation, no matter how human or understand- 
able, does not justify the end, if the end is not a disinterested one. 
Such is the upshot of this book In some moods Arnold himself 
surely would have agreed with it. 

"WilIxIAm: Blaokbxjek 

Duhe Umvemty 


Brratum P. 472, 5tli quotation, 3rd line, read 

Mais deuant TEternel, ils ne sont que poussi^re 
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